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PREFACE. 


ANOTHER,  forming  the  tenth  Volume 

*  o 

of  PUBLIC  CHARACTERS,  is  now  present- 
ed with  all  due  deference,  as  well  as  grati- 
tude, to  that  nation  which  has  hitherto  been 
pleased  to  approve  of,  and  patronize  the 
work.  Like  the  preceding  ones,  its  contents 
have  been  supplied  by  contributions  from 
the  pens  of  several  authors,  who  have  thus 
assuredly  added  to  the  variety,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  also,  to  the  interest  ^.  the  whole. 

We  rejoice,  on  the  present  occasion,  to 
have  been  enabled  to  introduce  a  scientifio- 
article,  and  to  mingle  the  discoveries  of  a 
philosopher,  with  the  exploits  of  our  sea- 
men and  our  soldiers,  the  eloquence  of  our 
statesmen,  the  learning  of  our  lawyers,  and 
the  piety  of  our  prelates. 

It  may  be  proper  to  remark  also,  that  the 
American  Characters  now,  as  before,  have 
been  furnished  by  a  native  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  appeared  in  a  public  capa- 
city in  Europe,  and  is  well  known  in  Eng- 
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land  as  a  man  of  letters.  Intimately  ac- 
quainted with  the  lives,  habits,  and  pursuits 
of  the  gentlemen  alluded  to,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  painted  from  the  life ;  it  is  proper, 
however,  to  remark,  that,  regular  and  correct 

'  •*  O 

himself,  he  is  not  chargeable  with  any  of 
the  errors  that  may  appear  in  the  introduc- 
tory matter,  with  which  they  are  ushered  in«* 
to  the  notice  of  the  reader. 

The  Appendix  contains  a  variety  of  ad- 
ditions as  well  as  emendations.  Some  of  th« 
articles  are  calculated  to  gratify  curiosity. 

The  whole  of  this  production  will,  we 
trust,  be  found  chaste  in  respect  to  morals, 
and  fair  and  candid  in  regard  to  politics. 
On  one  hand,  no  little  groveling  passion 
has  been  here  gratified  ;  no  pitiful  personal 
enmity  has  been  indulged ;  while,  on  the 
other,  no  unmanly  sacrifice  has  been  made 
at  the  shrine  of  power,  or  what  is  infi- 
nitely more  dear  and  respected,  on  the  altar 
of  friendship  ! 
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THOMAS,  LORt)  BISHOP  OF  ST.  DAVID'S, 

ASD  PREBENDARY  OF  DURHAM. 

\ 

"  I  venerate  the  man  whose  heart  is  warm, 

f<  Whose  hands  are  pure,  whose  doctrine  and  whose  life, 

"  Coincident,  exhibit  lucid  proof 

"  That  he  is  HONEST  in  the  sacred  cause." 

COWPER, 


'T^HE  remote  situation  of  England,,  added  to  the 
invasion  of  the  Saxons,  and  the  inevitable  con- 
fusion incident  to  that  event,  for  a  long1  time  pre- 
cluded its  inhabitants  from  reaping  the  blessings  of 
Christianity.  This  doctrine,  so  admirably  calcu- 
lated to  soothe  the  afflicted,  aud  to  humble  the 
haughty;  which  presents  such  a  variety  of  consola- 
tion to  believers,  while  it  holds  out  so  many  induce- 
ments to  the  practice  of  every  virtue,  was  not  intro- 
.duced  among  us  until  the  conclusion  of  the  Sixth 
century.  Gregory  the  Great,  who,  with  all  the 
power  of  the  triple  crown,  united  a  patrician  de- 
Scent,  appears  to  have  been  the  first  Pope  that  had 
conceived  the  idea  of  including  Britain  within  the 
1803-1S09.  B 
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Christian  pale,  and  thus  obtaining  a  rich  inheri- 
tance for  the  successors  of  St.  Peter. 

During  his  time  we  find,  from  well  authenticated 
records,  that  in  most  cities  of  Europe  there  was  a 
mart  for  slaves,  and  that  white  men  were  accustomed 
to  be  sold  at  Rome,  in  particular,  with  as  little  ce- 
remony as  those  of a  different  complexion  are  at  this 
moment  disposed  of  in  Jamaica  or  Barbadoes.  In- 
deed, our  ancestors  are  said  to  have  been  indebted 
to  this  very  circumstance  for  their  conversion  ;  and 
an  adventure  in  the  slave  market,*  suggested  the  idea 
of  a  mission  into  Britain,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
subverting  the  altars  of  paganism,  and  erecting  the 
cross  of  Christianity  on  their  ruins. 

v 

The  zeal  of  the  pious  mo  nk,f  selected  upon  this 
occasion,  proved  fortunate ;  he  was  entertained  in  a 
kind  and  hospitable  manner  by  Ethelbert,  king  of 
Kent ;  the  heptarchy  })\  degrees  received  the  light 
of  the  gospel,  and  Canterbury,  where  he  had  preach- 
ed the  doctrines  of  out.  faith  with  success,  in  pro- 
cess of  time  became  metropolitical. 

Unhappily,  however,  the  successors  of  Pope  Gre- 
gory, actuated  by  interest  and  ambition,  began  to 
convert  religion  into  a  vile  traffic.  A  tribute,  un- 
der the  denomination  of  Peter's  Pence,  was  exacted 

*  Happening  to  be  told  of  the  children  of  some  English  pagans, 
^'ho  were  exposed  to  sale,  the  good  Pope,  who  about  this  period 
v,  as  prefect  of  Rome,  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  in  the  true 
spirit  of  humanity,  conveyed  with  a  happy  alliteration,  "  Non 
Angli,  sed  Angeli,  forent,  si  essent  Christiani." 

t  St.  Augustin,  or  Austin. 
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from  this  kingdom,  and  one  of  its  kings*  actually 
consented  not  only  to  swear  fealty  to  the  Pope, 
\vhose  vassal  lie  publicly  acknowledged  himself  to 
be,  but  to  pay  one  thousand  marks  yearly  as  a  to- 
ken of  his  subjugation. 

To  such  a  degree  of  power  and  wealth  did  the 
clergy  of  that  day,  who  uniformly  yielded  obedience 
to  the  papal  see,  at  length  arrive,  that  we  hear  of 
onef  prelate  braving  the  legitimate  authority  of  his 
sovereign,  and  of  another  J  rivalling  him  in  splen- 
dor and  magnificence. 

At  last,  partly  in  consequence  of  the  glaring  im- 
positions of  the  see  of  Rome,  and  partly  from  the 
increase  of  learning  on  the  side  of  the  laity,  a  new 
and  happier  order  of  affairs  took  place.  During 
ihe  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  church  of  England 
was  separated  for  ever  from  the  Roman  commu- 
nion ;  and  at  the  conclusion  of  near  nine  centuries 
and  a-half,  posterior  to  the  introduction  of  Cbristi- 
anit}7,  that  grand  revolution  in  ecclesiastical  affairs, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  REFORMATION,  formed  a 
conspicuous  epoch  in  our  history. 

Since  that  memorable  period,  our  dignitaries  have 
indeed  been  less  opulent  in  point  of  revenues,  bu^ 
at  the  same  time,  they  have  been  also  more  chaste 
in  their  lives  and  conversation.  We  no  longer  find 
them  apeing  flie  state  of  kings,  or  arrogating  an 


*  John. 

f  Archbishop  Becket,  afterwards  canonised, 

J  Cardinal  Wolsey. 
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unseemly  rride,  but  ill  according:  with  fhe  life,  si- 
tuation, and  sufferings  of  their  common  Mas+°r 

W:'fh  but  a  very  f,'\v  exceptions  indeed,  our  Eng- 
lish pre'Lites  have  exhibited  characters  exempt  from 
scandal,  as  well  as  conduct  free  "from  reproach,  and 
this  we  attribute  not  a  little  to  the  proper  selection 
of  that  dignified  at;d  respectable  class.  Caff  his 
been  generally  taken  that  our  mitred  priests,  who 
are,  at  the  same  time,  peers  of  parliament,  should  be 
chosen  from  among  those  eminent  for  their  virtue, 
their  learning,  and  their  talents.  Nor  are  we  dis- 
posed to  deny,  that  two  other  circumstances  have 
contributed  not  a  little  to  the  purity  of  the  episco- 
paey,  for  it  has  been  customary  hitherto,  to  elevate 
none  but  men  of  a  mature  age  to  the  English  purple, 
while  the  sons  of  our  nobility,  who  might  be  sup- 
posed to  pique  themselves  on  their  birth,  have 
borne  but  a  small  proportion  to  those  of  a  more 
humble  origin. 

Anterior  to  the  late  revolution  in  France,  the 
younger  brothers  of  the  aristocracy  were  accustomed 
to  look  up  to  the  Gallican  church  for  an  appanage, 
and  falsely  supposing  that  their  illustrious  descent 
conferred  honour  on  the  crosier,  not  unfrequently 
forgot  those  duties,  of  which  the  pastoral  staff  is  a 
Tery  appropriate  emblem. 

Dr.  Burgess  is  a  native  of  Hampshire,  having 
been  born  in  that  county,  in  or  about  the  year  1754, 
or  1755.  His  family  occupied  the  same  rank  in 
life  as  those  of  Abbot,  Tillotson,  and  Moore,  pre- 
lates, eminent  for  their  piety,  and  celebrated  for 
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their  virtues,  rather  than  their  birth.  His  father,  a 
very  respectable  man,  was  for  many  years  a  grocer 
at  Odiham,  and  had  a  large  family,  consisting  of 
three  sons,  and  three  daughters.  One  of  the  chil- 
dren, who  is  at  this  moment  an  opulent  trades- 
man, in  London,  was  provided  for  early  in  life,  by 
means  of  an  estate  that  was  left  him,  by  a  relation, 
a  few  days  after  his  birth,  while  the  others  were 
early  taught  the  useful  lesson*  that  tfyey  must  carve 
out  a  fortune  for  themselves,  by  industry  and  perse- 
verance. 

Thomas,  of  whom  we  now  treat,  received  the  first 
rudiments  of  his  education  from  Mr.  Webbe,  a 
schoolmaster  in  his  native  village.*  After  this,  he 
repaired  to  Winchester,  where  he  was  admiited  on 
the  foundation,  and  while  there,  became  the  con- 
temporary of  Mr.  Addiugton,  now  Lord  Sidaiouth, 
an  event  which  led  to  important  results,  as  will  be 
seen  hereafter.  Having  at  length  removed  to  New 
College,  Oxford,  he  again  fell  in  with  his  old  school- 
fellow, so  that  their  acquaintance  was  renewed,  and 
their  friendship  confirmed. 

At  this  celebrated  university  Mr.  Burgess  resided 
many  years,  and  after  receiving  the  full  benefit  of 
the  instruction  to  be  derived  from  such  a  noble  in- 
stitution, he  obtained  a  fellowship  from  Corpus 
Chnsti  College,  and  assisted  m  the  education  of 
others,  by  acting,  as  is  usual,  in  the  capacity  of  a 
tutor. 

*  Odihano,  in  Hampshire. 
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The  fame  of  his  acquirements  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages, having  at  length  extended  beyond  the  boun- 
daries tfAlma  Mater, Mr.  Burgess  began  to  be  talked 
of,  more  especially" after  obtaining  a  prize*  in  1780. 
But  it  was  a  workf  more  immediately  connected  with 
his  studies  that  introduced  him  to  the  notice  of  Dr. 
Barrington.     The  regard  of  that  prelate  was  not 
confined  to  barren  applause,  for  he  first  made  him 
his  domestic   chaplain,   and  then  conferred  a  pre- 
bendal  stall  at  Carlisle.     On  his  lordship's  transla- 
tion to  Durham,  this  was  exchanged  for  a  still  bet- 
ter one,  appertaining  to  that  see,  to  which  was  an- 
nexed a  living  on  the  banks  of  the  Tees,  since  re- 
signed in  consequence  of  his  recent  preferment. 

The  first  correct  notice  of  his  literary  career,  with- 
in the  scope  of  our  knowledge,  commences  with  the 
year  1781,  when  Mr.  Burgess  published  a  new  edi- 
tion of  Dawes'  "  Critica  Miscellanea,"  to  which  he 
has  also  added  a  large  Appendix.  A  respectable 
critic  of  that  day,  after  much  well  deserved  praise, 
expresses  himself  as  follows,  in  respect  to  his  la- 
bours on  this  occasion : 

"  This  Mr.  Burgess  we  consider  as  an  extraordinary  young 
man,  from  whom  great  things  in  the  way  of  erudition  may  be  ex- 
pected, and  who  promises  to  be  one  of  those  who,  in  this  respect, 
will  contribute  to  sustain  the  glory  of  our  countrymen. 

"  The  same  gentleman,  in  a  supplement  to  kis  Essay  on  Anti- 
quities, which  obtained  the  Okford  prize  in  1780,  and  which  de-. 

*  For  an  "  Essay  on  Antiquities." 

t  A  Treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage. 
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served  that  prize,  hath  given  the  general  plan  of  an  intended  Trea- 
tise on  the  Origin  and  Formation  of  the  Greek  Language.  From 
this  plan  it  is  apparent  that  the  author  is  well  fitted  for  undertak- 
ing curious  and  profound  enquiries." 

In  1792  Mr.  Burgess.,  who  by  this  time  had  ob- 
tained the  degree  of  bachelor  of  divinity,,  published 
a  sermon  chiefly  in  opposition  to  the  Socinians,*  in 
which  he  strenuously  maintained  the  doctrine  of  the 
divinity  of  Christ,  and  that  too.,  in  a  manner  some- 
what novel ;  by  the  testimony  of  "  his  living  wit- 
nesses the  Jews."  This  had  been  delivered  before  the 
members  of  the  university  in  which  he  was  educated, 
about  two  years  anterior  to  the  period  alluded  to, 
and  it  contains  many  pointed  remarks  on  the  opi- 
nions of  Dr.  Priestley,  and  Mr.  Gilbert  Wakefield, 
which  were  calculated  to  make  considerable  impres- 
sion. 

In  the  preface  we  are  told — 

"  That  at  the  request  of  some  much  respected  friends  of  the  au- 
thor, the  following  sermon  is  presented  to  the  public.  He  has  un- 
dertaken in  it,"  it  is  added,  <(  to  prove,  what  indeed  has  often 
been  proved  before ;  and  to  support,  from  the  Scriptures,  the  be- 
lief of  what  there  is  the  best  evidence  for  asserting  has  always  been 
believed,  in  all  ages  of  the  church,  and  the  best  grounds  for  think- 
ing will  continue  to  be  believed,  by  infinitely  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  study  the  Scriptures  seriously,  and  without  prejudice, 


*  "  The  Divinity  of  Christ  proved  from  his  own  Declarations, 
attested  and  interpreted  by  his  living  witnesses,  the  Jews;  a  Ser- 
mon, preached  before  the  University  of  Oxford,  at  St.  Peter's, 
February  28,  l/QO.  By  TH»MAS  BURGESS,  B.  D.,  Domestic 
Chaplain  to  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham,  and  Prebendary  of  Dur- 
ham.5' 
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whatever  unbelievers  may  think,  or  may  wish  others  to  think,  of 
the  progress  of  their  opinions.  Yet  any  attempt  to  prove  the  di- 
vinity of  Christ/'  continues  lie,  "  may  not  be  thought  unseason- 
able at  a  time,  when  unbelievers  charge  the  church  of  England 
with  idolatry  for  her  admission  of  this  doctrine,  accuse  her  minis- 
ters  of  insincerity  for  conforming  to  it  contrary  to  their  convic- 
tion, and  consider  such  *  corruptions  of  Christianity'  as  justifiable 
reasons  for  their  utmost  endeavours  to  demolish  the  system  which 
supports  them. 

"  It  is  in  vain  perhaps  to,  promise  novelty  of  proof  on  a  subject 
so  often  discussed  by  believers  and  unbelievers ;  yet  I  am  no$ 
aware  that  the  argument  for  Christ's  divinity,  as  stated  in  the  fol- 
lowing discourse,  and  resting  on  '  Christ's  own  declarations,  at- 
tested and  interpreted  by  his  living  witnesses  the  Jews,'  has  even 
been  urged  as  the  great  fundamental  proof  of  the  divinity  of  Christ. 
But  whether  it  be  new  or  old,  it  seems  to  have  the  following  ad- 
vantages :  Christ's  own  declaration  of  his  divinity  affords,  to  com- 
mon understandings,  more  plain  and  tangible  evidence  than  that 
of  prophecy  ;  and  more  complete  than  the  evidence  of  miracles : 
and  when  attested  by  his  enemies  as  well  as  his  disciples,  who 
heard  them,  and  by  the  events  which  followed  from  them,  they 
appear  to  be  susceptible  of  but  one  meaning,  and  consequently  to 
be  free  from  the  ambiguities  which  are  sometimes  imputed  tq 
Scripture  language. 

"  The  object  therefore  of  the  discourse  is,  to  recal  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader  to  the  first  period  of  historical  evidence  on  the 
subject,  viz.  Christ's  own  declarations,  attested  and  interpreted  by 
his  living  witnesses,  the  Jewsj  to  point  out  the  principal  causes 
which  have  contributed  to  produce  the  difference  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  person  of  Christ]  and  the  consequence  of  one  of  those 
causes  as  they  affect  the  Christian  faith  and  the  national  church  j 
and  lastly,  to  urge  the  study  of  the  Scriptures,  and  of  the  great 
principles  of  Chiistian  faith  derived  from  them,  and  professed  by 
the  church  ol  England,  as  the  best  means  of  securing  the  purity 
of  Christian  fahb,  and  aft'ection  to  the  national  establishment/' 

The  text,,  which  is  from  John  iii.  12.,  must  be 
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allowed  to  have  been  peculiarly  apposite :  t(  If  I 
have  told  you  earthly  things,  and  ye  believe  not, 
how  shall  ye  believe  if  I  tell  you  of  heavenly  things?" 
The  preacher  begins  by  stating,  that  the  religion  of 
Christ  is  distinguished  froui  all  others  by  the  purity 
of  its  precepts,  and  the  mysteries  of  its  creed;  by 
precepts  which  divine  benevolence  alone  could 
ha'.e  inspired,  and  by  mysteries  which  divine  wis- 
dom o.':ly  coul'I  have  revealed.  In  a  note  subjoined, 
he  reaiaiks  on  the  coincidences  of  language,  which 
have  induced  some  to  believe  that  the  ancients  were 
acquainted  with  the  Christian  doctrine  of  the  Tri- 
nity., and  he  quotes  the  "  Sive  Detis,  Sive  incor- 
poralis  ratio,  Sive  Divinus  Spiritus"  of  Seneca,  as 
equivalent,  in  the  estimation  of  some,  to  the  three 
persons  of  the  Divinity  ;  but  he  enters  into  an  able 
analysis  of  the  passage,  with  a  view  of  proving  that 
there  is  no  rese-iiblance  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Burgess  then  enumerates  the  peculiar  ex- 
cellences of  the  Christian  faith  : 

"  If  Christ,"  says  he,  l(  had  delivered  only  precepts  of  moral 
duty,  however  superior  in  purity  to  the  injunctions  of  the  Mosaic 
Jaws;  if  he  had,  in  addition  to  that  morality,  only  assured  to  us 
the  certainty  of  a  future  life,  great  and  important  as  is  the  doctrine, 
we  might  still  have  ranked  as  Hebrews :  the  Pharisees  believed  the 
doctrine  of  the  resurrection.  The  characteristic  articles  of  Christi- 
anity we  must  collect  from  the  do  -trines  or  redemption,  incarna- 
tion, atonement,  and  mediation.  By  the  credenda,  then,  of  their 
faith,  and  uot  by  precepts  of  morality,  do  different  religions  speci- 
fically differ :  their  n  oral  precepts  may,  in  some  degree,  distin- 
guish them  from  each  other,  but  they  are  characterized  by  their  re- 
}»gious  tenets, 
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"  The  importance  of  religious  opinions  is  peculiarly  obvious  in 
this  country,  and  in  the  present  day.  It  is  the  difference  of  reli- 
gious opinions  which  separates  from  the  church  the  most  repug- 
nant of  her  sectaries.  "Where  the  same  doctrine  is  considered  by 
the  Church  as  of  divine  authority,  and  by  her  enemies  as  idola- 
trous, to  know  the  truth  cannot  be  a  matter  of  indifference  to  any 
churchman.  Where  affection  and  attachment  to  a  national  church" 
depended,  if  not  solely,  yet  principally,  on  the  truth  of  the  doc- 
trines which  she  enjoins,  a  clear  conviction  of  the  truth  cannot  be 
to  any  member  of  the  establishment  a  matter  of  indifference. 
Above  all,  it  cannot  but  be  a  concern  of  the  first  importance  to 
every  serious  Christian,  to  be  well  persuaded  of  those  doctrines 
which  constitute  a  disciple  of  Christ. 

"  It  is  too  obvious  to  be  denied  that  he  cannot  be  a  Christian* 
or  a  disciple  of  Christ,  who  disavows  the  doctrines  inculcated  by 
Christ  and  his  apostles.  They  who  differ  most  in  their  religious 
Opinions  must  agree  in  this  acknowledgment.  Yet  among  those 
who  arc  denominated  Christians,  some  most  decidedly  believe, 
what  others  as  strenuously  deny ;  and  yet  all  contend  that  their 
doctrines  are  the  doctrines  of  Christ. 

"  The  Church  of  England  enjoins,  as  necessary  articles  of  faith, 
because  it  believes  them  to  be  the  doctrines  of  Christ  and  his 
apostles,  what  the  Socinian  rejects  as  incredible,  impossible,  and 
unfounded  in  Scripture.  Both  cannot  be  right  j  to  adhere  to  such 
contrary  opinions  must  be,  it  should  seem,  on  one  side  or  the  other, 
the  effect  of  great  perverseness,  or  misapprehension ;  it  becomes, 
therefore,  the  adherent  of  both  persuasions  to  consider  well  the 
grounds  of  the  serious  and  important  differences  which  separate 
them  from  each  other ;  it  becomes  us  ?.s  members  of  the  national 
establishment,  and  those  of  us  especially  whose  business  it  is  to 
teach  the  doctrines  of  the  gospel.  If  Jesus  Christ  were  a  mere 
roan,  we  are  guilty  of  idolatry  in  paying  him  divine  worship  -}  if 
Jesus  Christ  were  a  mere  man,  we  are  guilty  of  a  per-nicious  de- 
lusion in  pressing  upon  others  the  belief  of  his  divinity.  But  if 
Jesus  Christ  was  God  as  well  as  Man  5  if  the  Scriptures  so  declare 
him)  if  his  actions  and  declarations  attest  his  divinity,  and  yet  tee 
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deny  It ;  whatever  name  the  present  boasted  liberality  of  sentiment 
may  allow  us,  we  have  no  claim  to  t-he  title  of  his  disciples ;  we 
cannot  be  Christians. 

"  Seeing,  therefore,  that  the  essential  truths  of  Christianity  are 
involved  in  the  doctrines  of  the  national  Cburdh ;  that  the  Civil 
and  Ecclesiastical  constitution  of  this  country  rests  on  the  same  po- 
litical principles,  participates  the  same  political  rights,  and  depends 
on  the  same  laws  for  their  protection ;  and  seeing  too,  that  the 
same  principles  before  touched  upon  have,  some  a  remote,  some 
an  immediate  tendency  to  subvert  the  national  establishment,  and 
the  essential  articles  of  the  Christian  faith;  the  progress  of  such 
principles  cannot  be  better  opposed  than  by  a  rational  and  firm  at- 
tachment to  the  national  Church,  founded  on  a  decided  conviction 
of  fnose  religious  truths  which  it  possesses. 

"  That  we  may  not  therefore  suffer  ourselves  to  be  misled  by 
the  doubts  and  prejudices,  the  sophistical  and  partial  objections  of 
philosophical  unbelievers,  let  us  keep  steadily  in  view  that  weight 
of  evidence  by  which  the  sacred  writings  are  authenticated  more 
amply  and  circumstantially  than  any  other  ancient  book.  Let  us 
protect  our  belief  from  the  perplexities  of  subordinate  difficulties, 
by  imprinting  on  our  minds  those  clear,  and  decisive  passages  in  the 
sacred  writings,  which  contain  the  words  of  Christ  himself,  and 
the  doctrines  of  our  faith :  c  Let  them  be  as  signs  on  our  hands, 
and  frontlets  between  our  eyes.'  Let  us  reflect  with  humility  on 
those  awful  and  mysterious  revelations  which  God  has  made  known 
to  us,  and  which  our  imperfect  reason  would  have  been  unable  by 
the  light  of  nature  to  discover.  Let  us  pray  to  God  to  preserve 
our  minds  from  the  vanity  of  misdirected  presumptuous  reason ; 
from  the  delusions  of  inattention,  indifference,  and  prejudice,  and 
from  that  source  of  innumerable  prejudices  and  errors,  a  spirit  of 
opposition  to  every  thing  received,  of  resistance  to  all  authority, 
and  repugnance  to  all  establishment." 

The  above  specimen  is  fully  sufficient  to  vindicate 
the  zeal  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  and  we  enter- 
tain no  manner  of  doubt,  but  he  would  be  at  this 
moment  to  the  full  as  eager,  as  when  an  under-gra- 
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duate,  to  uphold  the  rights  and  doctrines  of  the 
establishment.  But  the  truth  is,  that  neither  the 
genius  of  the  age,  nor  the  mild  spirit  of  our  consti- 
tution, is  favourable  to  the  exhibition  of  polemical 
dexterity,  or  that  controversial  ardour,  not  unfre- 
quently  replete  with  the  odium  theologicum,  which 
distinguished  and  disfigured  the  domestic  history 
of  former  times, 

The  forbearance  of  the  Church  of  England  has 
almost  become  proverbial,  and  since  the  days  of  the 
intemperate  Archbishop  Laud,  the  only  one  of  his 
order,  we  believe,  who  ever  fi-11,  in  this  country,  by 
the  hands  of  the  executioner,  the  doctrine  of  tolera- 
tion, so  consonant  to  the  very  essence  of  Christi- 
anity, and  so  suitable  to  the  liberal  policy  of  a  free 
and  commercial  country,  has  uniformly  triumphed. 
Indeed  we  have  every  reason  to  suppose,  that  the 
discourse  just  alluded  to,  sprung  from  the  exigency 
of  the  moment,  and  was  imperiously  called  for,  by 
way  of  confutation,  in  respect  to  the  open  and  pro- 
fessed tenets  of  two  men,  one*  of  whom  had  ac- 
quired an  unrivalled  reputation  in  science,  while 
the  other f  had  attained  no  small  proficiency  in  the 
most  abstruse  branches  of  human  learning 

We  are  now  arrived  at  a  part  of  Mr.  Burgess's 
life,  the  recollection  of  which,  while  it  is  calculated 
to  make  a  favourable  impression  on  the  public,  will 
tend  not  a  little  to  tranquillize  his  own  mind,  smooth 
the  brow  of  affliction,  lessen  the  pangs  of  disease, 

*  Dr.  Priestley.  f  The  Key.  G.  Waksiield. 
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and  alas'!  it  is  to  be  hoped,  disarm  even  death  him- 
self of  half  his  terrors.  The  subject  to  which  we 
allude,  is  the  Slave  Trade,  a  traffic  which,  in  the 
language  of  Cicero,  may  be  fairly  considered  as 
"  frons  fraudium,  maleficiorum  scelerum  omnium/' 
As  Christians,  such  a  practice  but  ill  accords  with 
the  benevolent  spirit  of  our  religion ;  as  men,  it  is 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  rights  of  humanity;  and 
as  a  people,  who  boast  of  liberty  for  their  birth- 
right, purchased  by  the  blood  and  the  exertions  of 
their  forefathers,  it  appears  alike  a  satire  on  their 
principles  and  their  practice  : 

"  Tell  them  in  vain  thy  grace  with  festive  joy 

"  The  day  that  freed  them  from  oppression's  rod, 
"  At  slavery's  mart,  who  barter  and  who  buy 
"  The  image  of  their  God."* 

Animated  by  these  sentiments,  which  have  since, 
to  a  certain  degree,  obtained  the  sanction  of  the  le- 
gislature, Mr.  Burgess,  who  appears  at  that  period 
to  have  resided  in  Christ  Church  College,  Oxford, 
in  February,  1789,  published  a  work,  entitled 
'(  Considerations  on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery  and 
the  Slave  Trade,  upon  Grounds  of  Natural,  Reli- 
gious, and  Political  Duty,"  in  an  epistolary  form. 
He  begins  by  stating  his  design,  and  observes  that 
he  has  been  induced  to  examine  how  far  this  traffic 
is  encouraged  by  natural  and  revealed  religion,  in 
consequence  of  a  position  in  Mr.  Harris's  "  Scrip- 
tural Researches,"  which  affirms  tf  that  the  Slave 

*  Mason. 
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Trade  is  conformable  to  the  principles  of  the  law  of 
nature  delineated  in  Scripture." 

The  reverend  and  learned  author  admits  of  the 
propriety  of  trying  the  licitness  of  this  odious  com- 
merce, "  by  a  criterion  which  is  ihe  ultimate  rule 
of  all  human  actions — the  Holy  Bible;"  but  he 
maintains,  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  neither  en- 
couraged,, nor  enjoined  there.  After  taking-  a  re- 
view of  the  principles  from  which  the  scriptural 
doctrine  of  the  slave  trade  is  said  to  be  deduced,  it 
is  remarked,  that  customs  merely  recorded  in  the  sa- 
cred writings,  are  not  sanctified  by  the  record,,  and 
that  the  data  laid  down  by  the  adversary  are  not  to 
be  tolerated.  To  these  are  opposed  the  following 
positions : 

1st.  "  That  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  are  inconsistent  with  the 
principles  of  the  law  of  nature  Reducible  from  Scripture,  for  rea- 
sons which  will  be  stated  hereafter. 

2d.  ei  That  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  in  favour  of  West  In- 
dian slavery,  or  the  African  slave  trade,  frorn  particular  transac- 
tions recorded  in  Scripture:  because  the  transactions  in  Scripture 
bear  no  resemblance  to  the  slavery  and  slave  trade  in  question,  and 
because  transactions  merely  recorded  in  Scripture  History  are  not 
sanctified  by  the  record. 

3d.  "  That  no  conclusion  can  be  drawn  in  favour  of  the  West 
Indian  or  African  slave  trade,  from  the  Hebrew  laws  respecting 
slavery :  because  the  conditions  are  by  no  means  analogous,  and 
because  (if  they  were)  laws  neither  introduce  nor  justify  every 
custom  which  they  regulate. 

4th.  "  That  the  clearest  and  fullest  permission  of  slavery  to  the 
Jews,  under  the  law  of  Moses,  does  not  make  it  allowable  to 
Christians :  because  the  new  law  has  annulled  the  old  in  all  its  ri- 
tual and  judicial  ordinances.  We  cannot  reason  from  one  state  of 
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religion  to  another,  where  any  great  revolution  lias  intervened  ia 
the  progress  of  religion. 

5th.  "  That  however  such  permission  might  appear  to  make 
slaver)-  in  any  degree  allowable  to  the  first  Hebrew  Christians  un- 
<lur  the  Roman  government,  it  does  not  by  any  means  make  it  al- 
lowable under  the  free  government  of  this  country  :  because  we 
cannot  reason  from  one  form  of  government  to  another;  nor  evea 
from  one  state  of  society  to  another  under  the  same  form  of  go- 
vernment, where  any  remarkable  revolution  has  intervened  in  the 
progress  of  political  society. 

(5th.  "  That  whatever  may  be  the  commercial  and  national  ad- 
vantages of  slavery  and  the  slave  trade,  they  ought  not  to  be  to/- 
lerated,  because  of  the  inadequacy  of  those  advantages  to  their 
many  bad  effects  and  consequences  :  and 

7.  "  That  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  ought  to  be  abolished,  on 
account  of  the  good  which  would  follow  from  the  abolition  to  re- 
ligion, to  mankind  in  general,  and  to  ourselves  in  particular." 

Having  thus  replied  on  these  points  to  Mr.  Har- 
ris, the  author  very  justly  observes,  that  slavery,  even 
in  its  mildest  sense,  considered  as  an  <c  unlimited, 
involuntary,  uncompensated  subjection  to  the  ser- 
vices of  another,  is  a  total  annihilation  of  all  na- 
tural rights."  He  confutes  the  ridiculous  assertion,, 
e<  that  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies  are  happier 
than  the  poor  of  our  own  country/'  \vhich,  in  his 
opinion.,  could  have  originated  only  from  the  pos- 
session of  inordinate  authority,  and  insensibility  to 
the  blessings  of  a  free  country. 

"  Where  the  poor  slaves  are  considered,"  says  he,  "  as  mere 
brutes  of  burden,  it  is  no  wonder  that  their  happiness  should  be 
measured  by  the  regular  supply  of  mere  animal  subsistence.  But 
the  miseries  of  cold  and  want  are  light,  when  compared  with  the 
miseries  of  a  mind  weighed  down  by  irresistible  oppression.  The 
hardships  of  poverty  are  every  day  endured  by  thousands  in  tills 
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country,  for  the  sake  of  that  liberty  which  the  advocates  of  slaver/ 
think  of  so  little  value  in  their  estimation  of  others  hnppiivss,  1:1- 
ther  than  relinquish  their  right  to  tlirir  own  time,  their  own  hovel, 
and  their  own  scantv  property,  to  become  the  pensioners  of  a  pa^ 
rish.  And  yet  an  English  poor-house  has  advantages  of  indul- 
gence and  protection  which  are  incompatible  with  the  m  >st  hu- 
mane system  of  West  Indian  slavery.  To  place  the  two  situa- 
tions of  the  English  poor,  and  West  Indian  slaves,  in  any  degree 
of  comparison,  is  a  defamation  of  our  laws,  and  an  insult  to  the 
genius  of  our  country." 

He  then  replies  with  equal  force  to  the  assertion, 
"  that  if  the  West  India  slaves  are  not  happier  than 
the  poor  of  England.,  at  least  they  are  happier  in  the 
West  Indies  than  in  their  own  country."  And  he 
observes,  among  other  arguments,  that  the  amor  pet" 
tries,  of  a  savage  is  an  instinctive  passiori,  mo:e 
powerful  perhaps,  because  more  simple,  than  the 
patriotism  of  an  European. 

After  a  review  of  the  whole  subject,  he  is  induced 
to  express  himself  as  follows  : 

"  From  all  that  has  been  advanced  result  the  following  (I  think 
\niquestionable)  inferences : 

"  That  slavery  is  unjustifiable,  even  under  the  most  humane 
treatment}  but,  with  circumstances  of  cruelty,  that  it  is  highly 
criminal  and  wicked,  especially  in  Christians  and  above  all,  in 
Christians  of  a  free  government.  Consequently,  that  the  trade 
which  extends  the  practice  of  what  is  criminal  and  wicked,  can- 
not be  less  criminal,  and  may  be  much  more  j  that  the  profits  of 
such  trade,  whatever  may  be  its  national  consequence,  do  not  lessen 
its  injustice  and  criminality  ;  and  that  such  trade,  therefore,  ought 
not  to  have  the  deliberate  sanction  of  a  free  Christian  nation,  btit 
ought  to  be  abolished." 

Having  concluded  this  head  of  the  inquiry,  the 
humane  author  remarks,  <(  that  to1  prove  the  sum 
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df  oppression,  cruelty,  and  misery,  resulting  from 
slavery,  it  is  not  necessary  to  establish  a  minute  de- 
tail of  particular  facts.  The  degree  of  cruelty  and 
inhumanity  with  which  the  labour  of  slaves  may 
happen  to  be  carried  on,  is  not  more  difficult  than 
it  is  immaterial,  minutely  to  ascertain,  as  the  aggre- 
gate of  these  cruelties  is  sufficiently  established  by 
the  yearly  consumption  of  slaves,  which  amounts  to 
one  hundred  thousand,  annually  exported  fioni 
Africa  to  the  West  Indies. 

Mr.  Burgess,  as  if  filled  with  the  spirit  of  pro- 
phecy, observes,  "  that  whatever  laws  might  be 
made  for  the  purpose  of  mitigating  and  modifying 
slavery  in  the  British  colonies,  were  not  likely,  in 
contradiction  of  all  former  experience,  to  produce 
'  any  permanent  effects  of  much  consequence  to  the 
general  condition  of  slaves/"* 

"  In  truth,"  adds  he,  "  laws  and  slavery  are  contradictory 
terms.  If  laws  prevail,  that  is,  such  laws  as  ought  to  be  in  force 
in  every  part  of  the  British  empire,  slavery  cannot  exist.  If 
slavery,  however  modified,  is  suffered  to  exist,  British  law  cannot 
be  in  force.  Why  then  attempt  to  modify  what  is  in  its  very  prin- 
ciple inhuman>  unchristian,  and  inconsistent  with  British  law,  and 
the  spirit  of  our  constitution?  and  which,  however  its  concomi- 
tant circumstances  might  be  diminished,  could  never  be  rendered 
not  inhuman,  nor  unchristian,  nor  unconstitutional.  If  justice  to 

*  If  the  humane,  the  interested,  or  the  inquisitive  reader,  should 
b\e  disposed  to  question  this  position,  laid  down  sixteen  or  seventeen 
years  since,  he  has  only  to  turn  to  a  little  work,  entitled  "  The 
Horrors  of  the  Negro  Slavery  existing  in  our  West  Indian  Islands, 
irrefragibly  demonstrated  by  Official  Documents  recently  present- 
ed to  the  House  of  Commons,  1805."  It  would  be  stili  more  sa- 
tisfactory, perhaps,  to  examine  the  original  papers  themselves. 

1808-1809.  c 
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our  nature,  to  our  religion,  and  our  country,  demand  the  sacrifice, 
why  should  an  act  of  such  accumulated  duty  be  done  by  halves  ? 
Why  not  rather  by  one  generous  effort  of  public  virtue  cut  off  all 
occasion  of  inhumanity  and  oppression,  with  all  the  pernicious  ef- 
fects of  slavery  on  the  slave,  the  master,  and  the  state." 

The  reverend  author,  however,  never  dreamed  of 
effecting  this  by  an  immediate  emancipation,  but 
merely  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  which  should 
prohibit  all  further  importation  of  slaves  from  the 
coast  of  Africa,  or  from  any  other  quarter ;  and 
then,  at  the  end  of  a  limited  period,  he  proposes  to 
abolish  slavery  in  every  part  of  the  British  domi- 
nions. 

Towards  the  conclusion  we  are  told,  and  told 
truly,  that  in  time  of  war  the  slaves,  in  consequence 
of  the  privation  of  liberty,  the  severity  of  labour, 
and  the  want  of  interest  in  the  produce  of  their  own 
toils,  added  to  the  desire  of  revenge  for  the  cruelties 
and  miseries  they  suffer,  cannot  but  afford  great 
cause  of  alarm  for  the  security  of  the  islands.  The 
commercial  advantages  of  slave  labour  are  likewise 
estimated  on  the  authority  of  three  great  political 
writers  of  the  present  day:  Smith,  Millar,  and 
Young,  while  he  has  subjoined  certain  queries  for- 
merly propounded  by  Malachy  Postlethwait,  who 
was  himself  a  member  of  the  African  company,  bj 
way  of  pointing  out  the  impolicy  of  the  commerce 
in  slaves.* 

*  He  also  quotes  the  instances  of  Phillis  Wheatley's  poems,  Ig- 
natius Sancho's  letters,  and  the  conduct  of  Farhan,  governor  of 
Loheia,  to  prove,  "  that  the  Africa*!  mind  is  susceptible  of  very 
superior  improvement." 
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We  trust  that  the  question,  so  ably  advocated  by 
the  pen  of  this  learned  gentleman,  will  not  fail  to  be 
supported  hereafter,  if  necessary,  by  all  the  autho- 
rity of  his  newly  acquired  dignity,  and,  in  the  mean 
time,  \ve  most  seriously  join  with  him  in  the  follow- 
ing concluding  sentiments : 

"  Whatever  then  maybe  said  to  justify  the  permission  of  slavery 
in  the  colonies  of  other  governments,  less  free  than  our  own,  to 
permit  it  in  the  British  colonies  is  an  inconsistency  which  degrades 
our  high  pretensions  to  political  freedom,  and  discredits  the  fairest 
form  of  liberty,  which  the  world  ever  saw,  a  form  of  liberty  which 
combines  those  properties  of  political  perfection,  which  politicians 
of  antiquity  saw  in  contemplation  only,  and  considered,  like  the 
painter's  ideal  beauty,  as  objects  rather  of  the  imagination  than  of 
the  senses,  rather  to  be  "admired  and  envied,  than  to  be  expected 
in  any  one  form  of  civil  government. 

"  The  whole  civil  history  of  mankind  does  not  present  a  more 
interesting  subject,  than  the  progress  of  our  constitution  from  the 
imperfect  rudiments  of  German  liberty  down  to  that  great  event 
in  the  hst  century,  which  in  the  fullest  and  most  definite  manner 
established  the  liberties  of  this  country.  When  we  consider, 
therefore,  the  situation  which  our  constitution  now  holds  in  the 
progress  of  political  society,  and  how  much  advanced  beyond  the 
other  governments  of  Europe,  who  does  not,  in  proportion  as  he 
values  his  own  happiness,  and  feels  for  the  hongur  of  his  country, 
regret,  that  such  a  political  evil  should  be  suffered  to  exist  in  any 
part  of  a  free  Christian  government,  as  slavery?  and  such  a  system 
of  slavery,  as  by  the  immense  supply  of  men  which  it  draws  annu- 
ally from  Africa,  encourages  war  and  destruction  among  the  sa- 
vage nations  of  Africa,  extends  tbe  miseries  of  slavery  over  one- 
half  of  the  continent,  impedes  the  progress  of"  civ  lization,  and 
precludes  the  means  of  a  just  and  liberal  intercourse  between  Eu- 
rope and  Africa.  Who  d  >es  not  deprecate  the  toleration  and  con- 
tinuance of  an  obstacle  which,  so  disgracefully  to  us,  obstructs  the 
advancement  of  tlie  general  happiness  of  mankind  ?" 
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We  have  now  enumerated  and  noticed  some  of 
the  literary  labours  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
and  on  a  review  of  them  it  will  be  found  that  they 
are  not  a  little  honourable  to  his  character  and  his 
station,  being;  intimately  connected  with  the  advance- 
ment of  knowledge,  of  benevolence,  and  Christianity. 
We  have  been  given  to  understand  that,  some  years 
since,  he  had  projected  a  philosophical  tour,  with  an 
intent  of  not  only  gratifying  himself,  but  also  of 
communicating  his  acquisitions  to  the  public.    But 
in  consequence  of  the  intervention  of  unexpected 
events,  he  was  called  to  the  exercise  of  other  duties, 
and  therefore  deemed  it  improper  to  fulfil  his  ori- 
ginal plan. 

S'oon  after  his  first  preferment,  Mr,  Burgess  de- 
termined to  settle  in  life,  and  accordingly,  in  1796, 
married  Miss  Bright,  of  Durham,  half  sister  to  the 
present  Marchioness  of  Winchester,*  her  father,  Mr. 
Bright,  a  gentleman  of  good  fortune,  having  mar- 
ried the  widow  of  John  Andrews,  Esq.  of  Shotley 
Hall,  in  the  county  of  Northumberland. 

With  this  lady,  by  means  of  whom  he  obtained 
a  considerable  addition  to  his  fortune,  and  no  small 
augmentation  to  his  happiness,  Mr.  Burgess  re- 
mained in  the  north  of  England,  without  any  great 
hopes  of,  and  it  may  be  truly  said,  without  any  great 
wishes  for  preferment.  There,  in  the  society  of 
friends  by  whom  he  was  beloved,  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  that  hospitality,  which  has  not  yet  been  en- 

*  Formerly  Miss  Andrews. 
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tirely  rooted  out  in  that  portion  ef  the  empire,  not- 
withstanding the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  the  ac- 
cumulation of  taxes,  he  continued  to  enjoy  that 
calmness  and  tranquillity  of  mind,  so  congenial  to 
happiness,  without  cares  to  vex,  and  with  scarcely 
a  single  wish,  in  respect  to  himself,  ungratified. 

He  was  not  inattentive,  however,  to  the  honours 
of  his  university,  and  accordingly,  in  1802,  repaired 
to  Oxford,  to  take  the  degree  of  D.  D.  At  this  pe- 
riod, when  he  had  climbed  the  steep  ascent  to  a  pre- 
bendal  stall,  and  the  doctorate,  Mr.  Addington,  now 
Viscount  Sidmouth,  by  an  extraordinary  concur- 
rence of  circumstances,  after  acting  for  many  years 
in  the  dignified  office  of  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  was  now  become  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury — in  other 
words,  Prime  Minister  of  the  British  Empire  ! 

Here  was  a  fine  opening  for  the  renewal  of  a 
friendship  commenced  at  Winchester,  and  consoli- 
dated at  Oxford ;  but  the  modest  prebendary  did 
not  obtrude  himself  upon  the  exalted  statesman,  al- 
though, in  the  course  of  his  journey,  he  passed  twice 
through  the  capital. 

Soon  after  his  return,  however,  a  letter  was  re- 
ceived by  the  post,  with  the  name  of  fc  Henry  Ad- 
dm^ton,"  on  the  superscription,  on  which,  uncon- 
scious of  his  intended  advancement,  he  coolly  re- 
plied, that  some  of  his  correspondents  had  obtained 
a  frank  from  a  gentleman  to  whom  he  himself  was 
formerly  known  ! 
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On  breaking  the  seal,  and  unfolding  the  cover, 
he  read  nearly  as  follows : 

"  DEAR  SIB, 

?'  Although  many  years  have  elapsed  since  we  had  any  personal 
intercourse,  yet  to  convince  you  that  I  continue  to  bear  you  in 
mind,  I  have  to  inform  you  that  the  bishopric  of  St.  David's,  which 
is  now  vacant,  is  entirely  at  your  ser\  ice. 
I  am,  dear  Sir, 

Your  most  obedient,  &c  &c. 

H.    ApDINGTON/* 

Soon  after  the  receipt  of  this  very  kind  and  auspi- 
cious epistle,  Dr.  Burgess  repaired  to  London, 
waiter!  on  the  minister,  in  Dow  n ing-street,  on  pur- 
pose to  make  his  acknowledgments,  was  presented  to 
the  King,  and  consecrated  and  inducted  in  due  form. 
Thus  the  lawn  sleeves  were  at  last  tacked  to  his  gar- 
ment, unexpectedly,  yet  not  undeservedly,  and  by 
the  intervention  of  singular  events.  But  he  was  not 
dazzled  by  tbe  glitter  of  the  episcopacy  ;  and  it  was 
truly,  as  well  as  kindly  observed,  by  the  Prelate  of 
Durham,  "  that  his  fiiend  Burgess  had  accepted  hi§ 
new  situation  from  gratitude,  for  with  such  a  man 
a  bishopric  could  add  nothing  to  his  happiness." 

The  bishop  of  St  David's  now  divides  his  time  iq 
such  a  manner  as  is  most  consonant  to  his  various 
duties,  residing  part  of  the  year  at  Aberguilly,  near 
Caermarthen,  and  at  another,  visiting  Durham  and 
London. 

Some  of  the  dignified  clergy  have  occasionally 
complained  of  dilapidations  on  the  part  of  their  pre- 
decessors, but  few,  or  none,  we  believe,  of  elegant 
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and  expensive  additions.  This,  however,  has  been 
actually  the  case  on  the  present  occasion ;  for  the 
late  Lord  George  Murray/*  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Athol,  counting  perhaps  on  the  increase  of  his  re- 
venues, in  consequence  of  the  expiration  of  leases, 
&c.  as  well  as  desirous  to  accommodate  a  very  large 
family,  literally  converted  a  house,  exactly  corre- 

*  The  Right  Honourable  and  Right  Rev.  Lord  George  Murray, 
D-  D.  died  at  his  house  in  Cavendish-square,  in  the  43d  year  of  his 
age,  June  3,  1803.  His  death  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by 
attending  on  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  during  a  cold  and 
damp  night,  and  waiting  some  time  at  the  door,  during  a  profuse 
perspiration,  for  his  carriage.  He  thus  fell  a  prey  to  disease  three 
days  after,  leaving  a  beautiful  and  amiable  widow,  and  ten  chil- 
dren, to  lament  his  loss. 

List  of  Bishops  of  St.  David's  during  the  present  reign. 

1.  Dr.  Anthony  Ellis  died  in  l?6l,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr. 
Samuel  Squire. 

2.  On  his  demise,  May  17,  1 766,  Dr.  Robert  Lowth  was  conse- 
crated in  his  room. 

3.  On  his  translation  to  the  see  of  Oxford,  in  October  follow- 
ing, Dr.  Charles  Moss  was  consecrated. 

4.  On  his  translation  to  Bath  and  Wells,  in  1774,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  the  Honourable  Dr.  James  Yorke. 

5.  On  his  translation  to  Gloucester,  in  1779,  Dr.  John  Warren 
was  consecrated  in  his  room. 

6.  On  his  translation  to  Bangor,  in  May,  1/83,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Dr.  Edward  Smallwell. 

7.  On  his  translation  to  Oxford,  in  1788,  he  was  succeeded  by 
Dr.  Samuel  Horsley. 

8.  On  his  translation  to  Rochester,  in  1793,  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  Honourable  and  Reverend  Dr.  William  Stuart. 

9-  On  his  translation  to  the  see  of  Armagh,  and  primacy  of  Ire. 
land,  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  George  Murray ;  and 

JO.  On  his  demise,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  present  bishop. 
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spending;,  in  all  points,  with  the  profits  of  the  see,, 
into  a  palace,  to  which  indeecj.  it  possessed  titd- 
lar  pretensions  hefore.  While  the  workmen,  how- 
ever, were  busily  employed,  some  in  adding  exten- 
sive apartments,  others  in  laying  out  ornamental 
shrubberies,  his  lordship  was  unexpectedly  smitten 
by  the  hand  of  death. 

In  1787,  the  Bishop  of  St.  David's  was  appoint- 
ed, by  the  House  of  Lords,  to  preach  the  sermon  on 
the  30th  of  January,  being  the  commemoration  of 
the  execution,  or,  as  some  are  pleased  to  term  it,  of 
the  "  martyrdom"  of  Charles  I.  Various  opinions 
have  been  entertainer]  concerning  the  merits,  as  well 
as  demerits  of  this  prince,  who  certainly  endea- 
voured to  stretch  the  prerogative  to  a  pitch  utterly 
inconsistent  with  liberty,  either  practical  or  theoreti- 
cal. Without  offering  any  comment,  however,  on 
so  delicate  a  subject,  we  shall  here  transcribe  that 
portion  of  the  text  which  immediately  refers  to  the 
event  in  question. 

"  ECCLESIASTICUS,  x.  8. 

"  Because  of  unrighteous  dealings,  injuries,  and  riches  got  by  rfe- 
ceit,  the  kingdom  is  translated  from  one  people  to  another. 

"  The  providence  of  God,  in  mercy  to  his  sinful  creatures,  has 
given  us  in  his  written  word,  a  faithful  record  of  his  judgments 
upon  sin,  of  his  warnings  to  avoid  its  evil  consequences,  with  his 
earnest  invitations  to  repentance,  and  holiness  of  life.  He  has 
graciously  provided  by  the  most  express  testimony,  that  (if  we  are 
not  blinded  by  the  evil  heart  of  unbelief^  we  should  not  be  ignorant 
of  this  merciful  purpose  of  his  revelations  to  mankind.  '  All  these 
tilings/  says  St.  Paul,  'happened  unto  them  for  examples;  and 
arc  written  for  our  admonition.'  (l  Cor.  x.  11.) 
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*f  In  many  passages  of  Scripture,  God  forewarned  the  Jews  what 
the  consequences  of  disobedience  would  be.  Their  history  af- 
fords ample  evidence  of  their  transgressions  and  their  punishments. 

"  In  the  words  of  my  text,  we  have  a  testimony  that  national 
sins  are  visited  by  great  national  calamities, — the  overthrow  of 
states  and  the  translation  of  kingdoms  from  one  people  to  another. 
In  other  passages  of  Scripture  we  learn,  that  the  ruinous  conse- 
quences of  sin  are  not  confined  to  the  existing  generation,  but 
that  the  sins  of  a  people  are  sometimes  visited  on  the  third  and 
fourth  generation  of  their  posterity.  God  has,  however,  in  the 
same  record,  left  his  promise  to  his  people,  that  '  if,  in  the  midst 
of  their  sufferings  for  sin,  they  should  call  his  words  to  mind,  and 
should  return  unto  the  Lord  their  God",  and  obey  his  voice,  then 
the  Lord  would  have  compassion  on  them,  and  do  them  good,  and 
multiply  them  above  their  fathers.'  (Deut.  xxx.  1 — 5.) 

"  For  the  solemn  purpose  of  confessing  and  deploring  a  great 
national  sin,  the  murder  of  a  lawful  sovereign,  we  are  convened, 
011  this  day,  by  the  laws  of  our  country,  or  rather  by  his  special^ 
command,  who  is  the  organ  of  our  country's  voice,  the  defender 
of  her  faith,  the  exemplar  of  her  morals,  and  the  guardian  of  her 
public  duties.*  If  even  to  the  third  and  fourth  generation  (that  is, 
to  an  unlimited  period  of  impenitent  descendants-)  men  are  liable 
to  God's  anger  and  to  his  punishments  of  sin;  and  if  existing  or 
impending  judgments  may  be  mitigated  or  averted  by  repentancej 
the  people  of  this  country  are  as  much  concerned,  at  this  day,  in 
the  duty  and  necessity  of  repentance  for  the  murder  of  a  lawful  so- 
vereign, as  at  the  period  in  which  this  great  national  sin  was  com- 
mitted. We  have  perhaps  stronger  reasons  j  for  we  have  now, 
more  than  ever,  to  lament  not  only  the  murderous  act;  which  they 
were  guilty  of,  but  the  example  which  they  set. 

^"  We  are  assembled  here  to  commemorate  the  calamitous  event, 
which  completed  the  dovvnfal  of  the  monarchy  and  constitution 


The  sermon  appointed  to  be  preached  before  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  30th  of  January,  which  had  been  discontinued  for 
some  years,  it  was  his  Majesty's  pleasure  should  be  revived  this 
year. 
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of  this  country  in  the  seventeenth  century;  to  acknowledge  with, 
contrition  the  sufferings  of  a  murdered  sovereign,  and  the  wicked* 
ness  of  the  atrocious  deed,  which  extinguished  '  the  light  of  Is- 
rael ;'  and  to  deprecate  the  Divine  vengeance,  which  (if  God  be 
extreme  to  mark  what  has  been  done  amiss)  the  murderers  have 
entailed  on  this  country.  Such  is  the  tenour  of  our  public  prayers 
on  this  occasion.  In  them  we  acknowledge  that  the  murder  of  the 
king,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  legal  government,  were  heavy  judg- 
ments brought  down  upon  us  by  the  crying  sins  of  the  nation. 
The  part  of  that  transaction  which  most  nearly  concerns  us  at  pre- 
sent, and  implicates  us  in  the  guilt  of  other  nations,  is  the  example 
of  violated  and  insulted  justice  which  was  then  set.  The  nation 
which  was  loudest  in  its  censures  and  execration  of  our  regicide, 
has  followed  the  example,  and  has  aggravated  it  by  acts  of  incre- 
dible outrage  and  excess,  and  a  spirit  of  revolutionary  violence, 
which  has  filled  the  continent  with  disaster  and  dismay.*' 

The  see  of  St.  David's  is  one  of  the  least  opulent 
in  the  Anglican  eh  inch.  It  is  only  charged  in  the 
king's  books  at  the  sum  of  426J.  2s.  Id. ;  and  was, 
until  very  lately,  a  very  inadequate  provision  for  a 
dignitary.  It  is  now  said  to  amount  to  near  3,5CO/. 
per  annum. 

It  may  be  here  necessary  to  present  tl:e  reader 
with  as  correct  a  list  of  the  works  of  its  present  bi- 
shop, as  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  : 

1.  He  has  published  a  valuable  edition  of  Bur- 
ton's Pentalogia. 

2.  The  best  edition  extant,  of  Dawes's  Miscel* 
lanea  Crrtica;  to  which  he  has  prefixed  a  preface, 
written  with  great  eloquence. 

3.  Gravince  Opuscula;  an4 

4.  Initia  Homerica. 

Of  original  works  we  find-*- 
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5.  An  Essay  on  Antiquities. 

6.  A  Treatise  on  the  Origin  and  Formation  of 
the  Greek  Langua<.  e 

7.  Conspectus    Criticarum    Observationum    iq 
Scriptores  Graecos  &  Latinos,  one  vol.  8vo. 

8.  Remarks  on  Josephu^'s  Account  of  Herod's 
rebuilding  the  Temple  at  Jerusalem. 

9.  Elementary  Evidence  of  the  Spirit  of  Chris^ 
tianity. 

10.  First  Principles  of  Christian  Knowledge. 

1 1 .  Prayers  in  Time  of  War  and  Public  Danger. 

12.  Considerations  on  the  Abolition  of  Slavery 
and  the  Slave  Trade. 

13.  Practical   Christianity;    or    Arminians   and 
Calvinists  reconciled  on  Scripture  Principles. 

14-.  Initia  Paulina. 

15.  A  Sermon   preached  before  the  Royal  Hu- 
mane Society  in  180i. 

16.  A  Sermon  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 

17.  A  Sermon  preached   before  the   Lords  Spiri- 
tual and  Temporal,   in  the  Abbey  Church,   V\  est- 
minster,  on   Friday,  January  30,   1807.,   and  pub- 
lished at  the  request  of  the  House  of  Peers. 

We  have  been  told  that  this  amiable  prelate., 
who  has  not  as  yet  any  family,  has  lately  appro- 
priated one-tenth  of  his  income  to  the  institution 
of  public  schools  within  his  diocese. 

"  Go  live !  for  Heaven's  eternal  year  is  thine, 
*f  Go !  and  exalt  thy  moral  to  divine." 
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THE  REVEREND 

WILLIAM  COXE,  M.  A.  F.  R.  S.  AND  F.  S.  A. 

ARCHDEACON  OF  WILTS  AND  RECTOR  OF  BEMERTON, 

IN  an  age  like  the  present,  when,  greatly  to  its 
credit,  the  class  of  readers  seems  to  have  increased 
in  a  tenfold  ratio,  and  has  become  at  once  ex- 
tremely numerous  and  respectable,  the  effects  pro- 
duced by  books  are  wonderful.  A  man  of  letters, 
therefore,  who  writes  upon  principle,  and  whose  la- 
bours are  imbued  with  just  and  liberal  sentiments, 
is  enabled  to  effect  much  good.  In  this  case,  per- 
haps, the  press  is  to  the  full  as  efficacious  as  the 
pulpit,  for  the  efforts  of  the  legislator,  the  divine, 
and  the  moralist,  will  be  enforced,  countenanced, 
and  supported. 

In  the  northern  parts  of  our  own  island,  the 
clergy  in  general  not  only  cultivate  literature,  but 
a  large  proportion  of  them  have  entered  the  list  as 
authors,  and  contended  in  the  race  of  fame  with 
the  laity :  thus  the  three  Bldirs,  \\ith  Home,  Ro- 
bertson, and  a  multitude  of  the  Scottish  divines, 
have  enriched  the  w  orld  with  their  various  produc- 
tions; and  there  is  scarcely  a  county,  from  the 
banks  of  the  Tweed  to  the  remote  shores  of  the 
Orcades,  but  at  this  moment  contains  several  cle*- 
rical  characters,  who  have  excelled  in  divinity,  his- 
tory, and  the  belles  lettrcs. 

In  England  too  we  can  boast  of  several  digni- 
taries of  the  church,  such  as  the  late  Lrs.  Horsiey* 
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Lmvtli,  and  Hurd,  together  with  the  present  Bishops 
Watson  and  Porteus,  who  have,  like  the  subject  of 
this  memoir,  obtained  reputation  as  authors.  Of 
the  inferior  clergy,  many  also  have  evinced  talents 
for  composition,  and  we  lament  that  the  custom  is 
not  still  more  prevalent.  Education,  learned  lei- 
sure, and  opportunities  of  every  kind,  are  all  within 
their  grasp ;  their  studies  and  their  attachments 
alike  point  that  way,  and  although  the  age  of  ec- 
clesiastical controversy  is  happily  gone,  yet  there 
is  still  an  ample  field  left  open  for  men  of  talents. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Coxe  is  the  son  of  a  medical 
practitioner,  who,  although  he  had  not  enriched 
himself  by  his  own  profession,  determined  to  give 
.a  learned  education  to  his  son,  and  appears  to  have 
designed  him  for  a  physician.  Having  been  born 
in  the  city  of  *  Westminster  in  1746  or  1747, 
he  was  sent  to  a  school,  famous  in  that  day,  kept 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fountaine,  whose  son  is  now  a 
canon  of  St.  David's.  There  he  remained  about 
eight  years,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  repaired 
to  Eton,  of  which  college,  Edward  Barnard,  M.  A. 
was  at  that  time  head  master.f  He  was  on  the 
foundation  we  believe,  and  his  contemporaries 
at  the  celebrated  seminary,  were  Lord  North, 
afterwards  Earl  of  Guilford,  and  for  some  years 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  the  present 
Marquis  of  Hertford  and  the  Con  ways,  the 

*  Dover-street,  Piccadilly. 
•J-  He  succeeded  John  Surnner,  D.  D.  in  May  1754. 
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late  Sir  James  Macdonald,  who  appeared  as  a 
shining  meteor  from  the  northern  isles,  and  Fox,  a 
name  alike  connected  with  literature  and  politics. 
He  is  allowed,  even  at  that  period,  to  have  been  an 
excellent  classical  scholar,  hut  we  do  not  find  any 
of  his  productions  in  the  Jtfusce  Etonenses,  although 
those  of  names  far  inferior  have  been  recorded 
there. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  usual  probationary  pe- 
riod, Mr.  Coxe  was  sent  to  Cambridge,  and  matri- 
culated in  1764  at  King's  college,  which  con- 
sists of  a  provost,  together  with  seventy  fellows 
and  scholars,  the  latter  of  whom,  according 
to  the  statutes,  are  to  be  supplied  by  regular  suc- 
cession from  Eton,  which  was  founded  and  endow- 
ed at  the  same  time  with  this  (1441),  by  Henry 
VI.  In  1765,  hs  obtained  the  scholarship  founded 
by  William  Battie,  M.  D.,  who  assigned  an  estate  of 
thirty  pounds  per  annum,  which  was  left  chiefly  as 
an  encouragement  to  those  intended  for  the  study  of 
medicine,  and  he  enjo}red  the  benefits  of  this  le- 
gacy until  1773,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Edward 
Cooke,  also  of  King's.  In  1770,  being  then  a 
middle  bachelor  of  arts,  he  became  a  candidate  for 
one  of  the  annual  prizes  given  by  the  two  represen- 
tatives of  the  university  in  parliament,  and  the 
prizemen  of  that  year  were  himself  and  the  late 
George  Atwood,  of  Trinity,  since  celebrated  for  his 
mathematical  researches.  In  1771,  being  then  a 
senior  bachelor,  he  obtiiiced  another  of  the  same 
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kind,  in  conjunction  with  William  Jones  of  Peter- 
house.  In  both  cases,  the  composition  consisted  of 
a  dissertation  in  Latin  prose,  which  was  read  as  is 
usual,  publicly,  on  a  day  appointed,  near  to  the 
commencement,  and  then  transmitted  to  the  repre- 
sentatives. He  afterwards  became  M.  A.  and  a 
fellow  of  King's. 

By  this  time  he  had  been  admitted  by  Dr.  Ri- 
chard Terrick,  then  bishop  of  London,  to  deacon's 
orders,  and  having  been  ordained  a  priest  in  1772, 
he  was  of  course  ready  for  any  preferment  that 
might  occur;  but  he  was  obliged  to  act  as  curate 
to  a  rural  parish  near  Hillingdon,  in  the  county  of 
Middlesex,  for  some  time.  At  length,  however,  he 
exchanged  the  obscure  village  of  Denham  for  the 
splendid  palace  of  Blenheim,  on  his  being  appoint- 
ed to  superintend  the  education  of  the  heir  to  the 
Marlborou2;h  family.  But  at  the  end  of  two  vears 

•/  •/ 

he  resigned  the  Marquis  of  Blandford  to  the  care 
of  others;*  and  he  now  appears  for  a  considerable 
time  to  have  been  occupied  as  a  travelling  tutor  to 
several  young  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  on  the  con- 
tinent. With  the  present  Earl  of  Pembroke  he 
visited  France,  Germany,  and  Italy;  his  tour  with 
Mr.  Whitbread,f  the  present  member  for  Bedford, 


b  We  are  unacquainted  with  any  church  preferment  which  he 
might  have  derived  from  this  munificent  family,  and  only  know 
that  he  is  chaplain  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  which 
we  suppose  is  merely  titular. 

•  Mr.  Coxe  entertained  a  great  respect  for  this  pupil,  to  whom 
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was  still  more  extensive,  while,  in  company  with 
Mr.  Portman,  lately  one  of  the  representatives  for 
Boroughbridge,  and  now  knight  of  the  shire  for 
the  county  of  Dorset,  he  added  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland  to  the  former  route.  His  career  as  a  tra- 
\ellerconcluded  with  the  present  Marquis  of  Corn- 
wallis,  along  with  whom,  while  Lord  Broome,  he 
was  only  enabled  to  see  part  of  Germany,  for  it 
would  neither  have  been  safe  nor  pleasant,  at  that 
period,  to  have  visited  France,  as  the  war  with 
England  had  just  commenced.  The  disturbances 
then  generally  prevalent,  at  the  same  time  precluded 
the  possibility  of  contemplating  many  other  interest- 
ing portions  of  the  continent,  for  Switzerland  was  in 
arms,  Italy  itself  was  agitated,  and  even  the  obscure 
country  of  the  Grisons,  already  betrayed  symptoms 
of  commotion. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  slight  sketch.,  that 
it  might  be  said  of  Mr.  Coxe,  as  of  Ulysses  : 

"  Multorum  vidct  urbes  &  hominum," 

for  he  had  seen  almost  all  the  men  of  any  note,  and 
perhaps  every  great  city  on  the  continent  of  Eu- 

he  afterwards  dedicated  one  of  his  works,  in  a  manner  equally 
devoid  of  meanness  and  flattery  : 

To 
SAMUEL  WHITBREAD,  jun.  Esq.  M.  P. 

This  third  Volume  of 
Travels  into  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 

Is  inscribed, 

As  a  testimony  of  esteem  and  friendship, 
By  the  AUTHOR. 
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rope.  In  addition  to  this,  he  had  rendered  himself 
acquainted  with  the  manners,  customs,  languages, 
and  opinions,  of  all  the  neighbouring  nations,  and 
possessed  the  advantage  of  being  introduced  to  the 
first  company,  and  consequently  of  conversing  with 
the  first  circles.  It  is  but  little  surprising,  therefore, 
that  an  active  mind  like  his  should  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  opportunities  and  materials  thus  af- 
forded, and  produced  those  works  which  we  shall 
now  briefly  enumerate  in  succession. 

In  1790  appeared  the  three  volumes  of  his  "Tra- 
vels into  Poland,  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark," 
which  were  published  both  in  quarto  and  octavo. 

In  1794  was  published  his  "  Political  State  of 
Europe." 

In  1798  he  presented  to  the  world/' c  Memoirs  of 
Sir  Robert  Wai  pole,  Earl  of  Orford/'  in  three  vo- 
lumes quarto,  with  the  correspondence. 

Having  accompanied  his  friend,  Sir  Richard 
Hoare,  Bart,  on  a  journey  to  Wales,  this  gave  rise 
to  his  c{  Historical  Tour  in  Monmouthshire," 
which  was  not  printed  until  1801,  three  years  after 
he  had  visited  those  scenes  which  he  there  de- 
scribes. 

In  1802  the  public  was  presented  with  ft  Memoirs 
ef  Horatio  Lord  Walpole."  This  may  be  consi- 
dered as  a  continuation  of  his  former  work,  in  which 
he  was  assisted  not  only  with  the  papers,  but  with 
the  recollections,  and  traditional  anecdotes,  of  Ho- 
race Walpole,  the  late  Earl  of  Orford,  an  author 
himself  of  some  distinction.  The  immensity  of  Mr, 

lbOS-1809,  » 
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Coxe's^abours  on  the  present  occasion  may  be  con- 
ceived from  the  bulk  of  the  collections*  submitted 
to  his  inspection,  which  consist  of  no  less  than  one 
hundred  and  forty  volumes  folio. f 

*  The  Orford,  Walpole,  Hardwicke,  Townshend,  Stanhope, 
Harrington,  Waldegrave,  and  Sydney  papers  were  on  this  occasion 
laid  before  him  ;  as  also  those  of  the  Grantham,  Middleton,  De- 
vonshire, Egremont,  Onslow,  Weston,  Poyntz,  Keene,  and  Astle 
collections. 

f  Since  the  above  article  was  written,  the  Editor  has  been  fur- 
nished with  the  following,  which  exhibits  a  more  correct  list. 

1.  Account  Qf  the  Russian  Discoveries  between  Asia  and  Ame- 
rica, to  which  are  added  the  Conquest  of  Siberia,  and  the  History 
of  the  Transactions  and  Commerce  between  Russia  and  China.  This 
work,  which  has  gone  through  four  editions,  is  dedicated  to  "  Jacob 
Bryant,  Esq.  as  a  public  testimony  of  the  highest  respect  for  his 
distinguished  abilities,  the  truest  esteem  for  his  private  virtues, 
and  the  most  grateful  sense  of  many  personal  favours."     Sixty 
copies  were  printed  in  large  quarto,  to  correspond  with  the  large 
paper  copies  of  the  author's  other  works. 

2.  Memoirs  of  the  Life  and  Administration  of  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole, with  orig;nal  correspondence  and  authentic  papers,  never 
before  published,  3  vols.  4to.    The  same  work  was  also  printed 
in  3  vols.  8vo.  without  the  correspondence. 

3.  Memoirs  of  Horatio  Lord  Walpole,  selected  from  his  corre- 
spondence and  papers,  and  connected  with  the  history  of  the  times, 
until  his  death  in  1/57.     4 to. 

4.  An  Historical  Tour  in  Monmouthshire,  embellished  with 
views  by  Sir  R.  C.  Hoare,  Bart,  engraved  by  Byrne,  &c.  contain- 
ing ninety  plates  and  a  map. 

5.  Travels  in  Poland,  Russia,    Sweden,  and  Denmark,  5  vols. 
8vo.     This  has  passed  through  five  editions,  and  fifty  copies  have 
been  printed  in  3  vols.  4to.  to  correspond  with  the  large  paper  co- 
pies of  the  author's  other  works. 

6.  Travels  iu  Switzerland  and  the  country  of  the  Grisons, 
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We  lament  to  think,  that  with  all  his  patronage, 
and  all  his  claims  on  the  public  attention,  the  pre- 
ferments of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  have  been 
both  tardily  and  inadequately  bestowed.  He  had 
exactly  attained  the  age  of  forty,  when  King's  Col- 
lege presented  him  with  the  vicarage  of  Kingston 
upon  Thames,  in  the  county  of  Surrey,  which  he  was 
obliged  two  years  after  to  resign,  in  conformity  to 
the  statutes  of  that  learned  establishment,  on  obtain- 
ing the  rectory  of  Tuggleston  cum  Bemedon,  near 
Salisbury.  Here  he  recovered  his  health,  arranged 
his  materials,  and  prepared  his  works  for  the  press. 
In  1801,  after  he  had  passed  his  grand  climacteric, 
he  was  presented  by  Sir  Richard  Hoare  with  the 
rectory  of  Stourton.  Nearly  at  the  same  time,  Dr. 

3  vols.  Svo.  fourth  edit,  with  an  historical  sketch,  and  notes  on  the 
late  Revolution.  , 

7-  Biographical  Anecdotes  of  Handel  and  Smith,  4to.  Printed 
on  two  different  papers,  and  embellished  with  portraits. 

8.  Gay's  Fables,  with  notes,  by  Mr.  Coxe. 

p.  A  Sermon  on  the  excellence  of  British  Jurisprudence,  preach- 
ed before  the  Hon.  Sir  Francis  Buller,  Bart,  and  the  Hon.  Sir 
Nash  Grose,  Knt.  March  10,  1799,  m  tne  cathedral  church  of 
Salisbury,  and  published  at  their  request. 

10.  Explanation  of  the  Catechism  of  the  Church  of  England, 

11.  An  Abridgment  of  Seeker's  Tract  on  Confirmation. 

12.  A  Letter  on  the  Secret  Tribunals  of  Westphalia,  addressed 
to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke. 

13.  The  History  of  the  House  of  Austria,  from  the  foundation 
of  the  monarchy  by  Rhodolph  of  Hapsburgh,   in  the  thirteenth 
century,  to  the  death  of  the  late  Emperor  Leopold  the  Second, 
handsomely  printed  in  two  vols.  4to.  with  maps  and  genealogical 
tables. 
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Douglas,  whose  early  years  were  spent  in  a  manner 
similar  to  his  own,  nominated  him  one  of  the  six 
canons  of  Salisbury  cathedral,  one  of  the  three  arch- 
deacons of  his  diocese,*  and  also  his  own  domestic 
chaplain. 

Mr.  Coxe  is  a  member  of  the  Royal  Society  of 
London,  of  the  Imperial  (Economical  Society  of 
Petersburgh,  and  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Sciences 
at  Copenhagen.  In.  what  manner  he  has  passed 
both  his  youth  and  his  maturer  age,  a  perusal  of 
his  works  will  best  shew.  Few  men,  indeed,  have 
been  more  laboriously,  or  more  usefully  employed; 
for  in  his  pulpit  or  his*  study,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  has  been  con- 
stantly occupied  in  inculcating  the  principles  of 
morality,  in  enlightening  the  mind,  or  endeavour- 
ing to  mend  and  improve  the  heart.f 
/ 

*  Mr.  Coxe  is  archdeacon  of  Wilts. 

•f  The  author  of  the  '*  Pursuits  of  Literature"  has,  in  some 
respects  done  justice  to  the  talents  of  Mr.  Coxe,  whom  he  states 
to  be  "  a  gentleman  of  learning,  ability,  and  information,"  and 
soon  after  adds,  that  he  is  "  a  writer  of  great  respectability." 
Recollecting,  however,  that  he  was  composing  a  "satirical  poem," 
he  characterises  the  subject  of  our  memoir  in  the  following  four 
Jines  : 

"  Or  from  the  Alps  extend  to  Norway's  rocks, 
"  With  Switzer-Russico-Kamtschatcan  Coxe ; 
<(  Then  turn  full-fraught  from  bleak  Siberia's  shore, 
"  And  leave  us  just  as  knowing  as  before." 

The  charge,  as  expressed  in  a  note  to  p.  fl,  is,  that  Mr.  Coxe  is 
"  too  prolix  and  too  voluminous  :"  "  Composuit  octo  volumina, 
magis  quam  ineleganter."  Suet.  Claud,  sect.  41.  It  is 
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We  now  take  our  leave  of  this  classical  veteran, 
with  our  best  wishes  for  his  health  and  happiness. 
May  his  days  be  long  and  happy,  and  may  science 
illumine  the  evening  of  that  well-spent  life,  which 
has  merited,  without  obtaining  a  mitre ! 

"  Aspettare  e  no'n  venire 
Stare  in  letto,  e  non  dormira, 
Servire  e  non  grandire, 
$on  tre  cose,  di  far  morire." 
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ENIGHT  OF  THE  MOST  HONOURABLE  ORDER  OF    , 
THE  BATH,  ANP  LATE  M.  P,  FOR  APPLEBY. 

THERE  is  something  of  what  may  be  termed  a 
corporation  spirit  in  professions  as  well  as  in  coun- 
tries. Men  become  attached  not  only  to  their 
compatriots  who  live  under  a  common  system  of 
governments  and  laws,  but  even  to  those  within  the 
limits  of  the  same  community,  who  follow  the  same 
or  similar  pursuits.  As  for  us,  we  candidly  confess 
that  it  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  we  behold  men  of 
letters  rising  into  importance,  and  occupying  a  dig- 
nified situation  in  the  state.  Nay,  we  even  carry 
our  views,  (or  our  readers,  if  they  be  so  inclined!, 
may  term  them  our  prejudices')  still  further,  and 
actually  rejoice  when  we  see  the  son  of  a  man  of 
» •  •.  ?  i  »<  j  —  - ' '  •  «.  -  •  -  *  '  —..«••  ij i .  . .«  1 1 . » . 

difficult,  if  not  impossible,  however,  to  reconcile  the  accusation 
of  ineptitude  with  the  character  of  fc«rwng,  ability,  and  in/or* 
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letters  occupying  a  distinguished  station  in  our 
councils  abroad,  or  forming  a  component  part  of 
our  legislature  at  home. 

"  For  my  own  part,"  says  the  historian  of  th,e  Decline  and  Fall 
of  the  Roman  Empire,  "  could  I  draw  my  pedigree  from  a  ge- 
neral, a  statesman,  or  a  celebrated  author,  I  should  study  their 
lives  with  the  diligence  of  filial  love.  In  the  investigation  of  past 
events,  our  curiosity  is  stimulated  by  the  immediate  or  indirect 
reference  to  ourselves  j  but  in  the  estimate  of  honour  we  should 
learn  to  value  the  gifts  of  nature  above  those  of  fortune;  to  esteem 
in  our  ancestors  the  qualities  that  best  promote  the  interests  of 
society ;  and  to  pronounce  the  descendant  of  a  king  less  truly 
noble  than  the  offspring  of  a  man  of  genius,  whose  writings  will 
instruct  or  delight  the  latest  posterity. 

<e  The  family  of  Confucius  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  illus- 
trious in  the  world.  After  a  painful  ascent  of  eight  or  tea  centuries, 
our  barons  and  princes  of  Europe  are  lost  in  the  darkness  of  the 
middle  ages ;  but  in  the  vast  equality  of  the  empire  of  China,  the 
posterity  of  Confucius  have  maintained,  above  two  thousand  two 
hundred  years,  their  peaceful  honours  and  perpetual  succession. 
The  chief  of  the  family  is  still  revered  by  the  sovereign  and  the 
people,  as  the  living  image  of  the  wisest  of  mankind."* 

Philip  Francis,  of  whom  we  are  now  about  to 
treat,  was  born  about  the  year  1748,  and  is  a  native 
of  the  county  of  Surrey,  where  his  family  was  for 
some  time  settled.  His  grandfather  was  a  dignitary 
of  the  Irish  church,  having  been  a  dean  in  that 
portion  of  the  empire.  Philip  the  father,  who  was 
also  bred  to  the  same  profession,  received  his  edu- 
cation at  the  university  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  Dub- 


*  Memoirs  of  Mr.  Gibbon,  written  by  himself,  and  published 
by  Lord  Sheffield,  vol.  i.  p.  2,  3. 
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lin,  and  obtained  the  degree  of  D.  D.  there.  Pos- 
sessed of  but  a  scanty  patrimony,  and  having  no 
ecclesiastical  preferment,  he  for  some  time  under- 
took the  instruction  of  youth,  during  which  period 
he  lived  at  Esher ;  and  in  1752  numbered  the 
celebrated  Gibbon  among  his  pupils.  He  also 
addicted  himself  occasionally  to  literary  pursuits, 
and  produced  two  tragedies,  "  Eugenia/'  and 
"  Constantia,"  both  of  which  \vere  acted  in  the 
metropolis.  He  was  more  distinguished  however 
as  a  translator,  for  his  versions  of  Horace  and  De- 
mosthenes are  greatly  valued  at  this  day.  Even 
ROW,  when  the  language  is  somewhat  altered,  and 
the  taste  of  the  times  perhaps  not  a  little  changed, 
the  lyric  poet  of  the  Augustan  age  continues  to  be 
admired  in  his  English  dress,  while  the  great  ora- 
tor of  antiquity  exhibits  much  of  his  native  vigour 
and  dignfty. 

Nor  was  this  all,  for  towards  the  beginning  of 
the  present  reign,  Dr.  Francis  entered  the  lists  as  a 
political  writer ;  and  among  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, lived  in  great  intimacy  with  Lord  Hol- 
land, the  father  of  the  late  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  then 
a  great  favourite  at  court,  and  consulted  by  his 
Majesty  on  many  trying  occasions.  How  far  this 
circumstance  may  have  been  accompanied  by  any 
beneficial  consequences,  we  are  not  prepared  to  de- 
cide. As  to  himself,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rec- 
tory of  Barrow,  in  Suffolk,  a  living  of  considerable 
amount,  and  this  he  held  along  with  the  chaplaincy 
of  Chelsea  hospital,  the  latter  of  which  he  appears 
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to  have  retained  from  1764  to  1768.  But  he  re-; 
signed  it  some  time  previously  to  his  death,  which 
occurred  at  Bath,  in  March,  1773.* 

*  The  late  Dr.  Francis  lived  on  good  terms  with  Dr.  Johnson  ; 
and  it  will  appear  from  the  following  quotation,  it  was  in  con- 
sequence of  an  observation  of  his,  that  some  of  the  oratorical  la- 
lovrs  of  the  great  lexicographer  were  disclosed  to  the  public :— • 
"  Guthrie,  the  historian,  hnd  from  July,  1/36,  composed  the  par- 
liamentary speeches  for  the  magazines  j  but  from  the  beginning 
of  the  session  which  opened  on  the  igth  of  November,  174O, 
Johnson  succeeded  to  that  department,  and  continued  it  from  that 
time  to  the  debate  on  spirituous  liquors,  which  happened  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  in  February,  1742-3.  The  eloquence,  the  force 
of  argument,  and  the  splendour  of  language,  displayed  in  the 
several  speeches,  are  well  known,"  continues  Mr.  Murphy,  "and 
universally  admired,"  &c. 

"  That  Johnson  was  the  author  of  the  debates  during  that  pe- 
riod was  not  generally  known  j  but  the  secret  transpired  several 
years  afterwards,  and  was  avowed  by  himself  on  the  fol- 
lowing occasion,  Mr.  Weclderbume  (afterwards  Lord  Lough- 
borough  and  Earl  of  Rosslyn),  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Francis  (the 
translator  of  Horace),  the  present  writer,  and  others,  dined  with 
the  late  Mr.  Foote.  An  important  debate,  towards  the  end  of 
of  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  administration  being  mentioned,  Dr. 
Francis  observed,  '  that  Mr.  Pitt's  speech  on  that  occasion  was 
the  best  he  had  ever  read.'  He  added,  '  that  he  had  employed 
eight  years  of  his  life  in  the  study  of  Demosthenes,  and  furnished 
a  translation  of  that  celebrated  orgtor,  with  all  the  decorations  of 
style  and  language  within  the  reach  of  his  capacity,  but  that  he 
had  met  with  nothing  equal  to  the  speech  abovementioned. 

"  Many  of  the  company  remembered  the  debate ;  and  some 
passages  were  cited,  with  the  approbation  and  applause  of  all  pre- 
sent. During  the  ardour  of  conversation,  Johnson  remained  si- 
lent. As  soon  as  the  warmth  of  praise  subsided,  he  opened  with 
these  words :  '  That  speech  I  wrote  in  a  garret  in  Exeter-street." 
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Hi's  son,,  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  was  bred  at 
St.  Paul's  school,  under  Mr.  Thicknesse,  the  bro- 
ther of  the  governor  of  the  same  name,  v,  ha  was 
allowed  to  be  a  man  of  great  learning  and  talents. 

At  an  early  period  of  his  life,,  in  consequence  of 
the  influence  of  his  father,  Philip  was  patronized 
by  the  late  Lord  Harrington,  who  at  that  pe- 
riod presided  at  the  War  Office,  and  by  whom 
he  was  first  introduced  into  public  business,  in  that 
department.  Being  a  young  man,  of  an  ambitious 
turn  of  mind,  he  was  eager  to  distinguish  himselfj 
and  a  favourable  opportunity  for  that  purpose  sooij 
presented  itself  in  another  hemisphere. 

Our  possessions  in  India,  had,  even  at  that  pe- 
riod, become  so  extensive,  as  to  engage  the  attention 


The  company  was  struck  with  astonishment.  After  staring  at 
each  other  with  silent  amaze,  Dr.  Francis  asked  '  how  that  speech, 
could  be  written  by  him  ?' 

"  {  Sir,'  said  Johnson,  '  I  wrote  it  in  Exeter-street:  I  never 
bad  been  in  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons  but  once.  Cave 
(the  printer)  had  interest  with  the  door-keepers.  He  and  the 
persons  employed  under  him  gained  admittance :  they  brought 
away  the  subject  of  discussion,  the  names  of  the  speakers,  the 
side  they  took,  and  the  order  in  which  they  rose,  together  with 
the  notes  of  the  arguments  advanced  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 
The  whole  was  afterwards  communicated  to  me,  and  I  composed 
the  speeches  in  the  fovm  which  they  now  have  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary Debates.'  To  this  discovery  Dr.  Francis  made  answer,  f  Then, 
sir,  you  have  surpassed  Dcmogthenes  himself;  for  to  say  that  you 
have  exceeded  Francis's  Demosthenes  would  be  saying  nothing.'  " 
Murphy's  Essay  on  the  Life  and  Genius  r>J 
Samuel  Johnson,  L.  L.  D. N 
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of  the  nation,  and  occupy  the  speculations  of  the 
cabinet.  It  is  a  well  knpwn  fact,  that  we  first  ap- 
peared in  the  East  in  the  character  of  merchani- 
adventurers,  and  so  long-  as  \ve  retained  our  original 
views,  enjoyed  all  the  advantages  arising  out  of  a 
lucrative  commerce,  by  the  interchange  of  the 
commodities  of  Europe  with  those  of  Asia.  A  dif- 
ferent system,  however,  soon  began  to  prevail, 
and  partly  in  consequence  of  the  military  talents  of 
a  young  man,*  who  soon  exchanged  the  pen  of  a 
writer  for  the  truncheon  of  a  general,  and  partly 
from  an  interested  intervention  in  the  disputes  of 
the  country  powers,  which  obtained  the  specious 
name  of  an  enlightened  policy,  we  soon  acquired 
an  immense  accession  of  territory. 

After  an  unexampled  degree  of  success,  never  be- 
fore realised  by  any  Christian  nation,  our  factories 
were  converted  into  forts,  and  our  merchants  into  sol- 
diers and  statesmen.  From  tributaries,  we  became  so- 
vereigns; our  governors  created  and  deposed  zemin- 
dars, nabobs,  and  sultans  at  their  pleasure;  the  dur- 
bars of  the  Asiatic  princes  were  either  intimidated  by 
Our  threats,  or  regulated  by  our  intrigues;  while  the 
spoils  of  nations  were  poured  into  the  lap  of  Bri- 
tain through  the  conduits  of  those  public  officers, 
who,  under  the  ostensible  character  of  governors, 
vested  with  a  limited  authority,  had  claimed  and 
exercised  a  far  greater  degree  of  power  than  has 

*  Mr.  afterwards  Lord  Clive. 
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ever  been  assumed  by  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  worst  periods  of  the  worst  reigns. 

In  this  situation  of  affairs,  a  grand  question  was 
agitated,  in  respect  to  the  territorial  sovereignty  of 
those  newly  acquired  dominions,  and  on  a  reference 
to  the  law  officers  of  the  crown.,  they  were  of  opinion, 
that  it  appertained  solely  to  the  king.  This  doc- 
trine led  first  to  a  concurrent,  and  has  at  length 
produced  a  paramount  jurisdiction.,  on  the  part  of 
the  English  cabinet,  without  being  hitherto  attend- 
ed,, perhaps,  with  any  permanent  advantage  to  the 
state,  the  company,  or  the  natives. 

No  sooner  was  such  a  complete  victory,  over  a 
corporation  in  Leadenhall-street,  to  which  so  many 
sovereigns  paid  their  homage,  obtained,  than  it  was 
determined,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government, 
to  give  a  new  form  to  our  establishments  in  the 
East.  To  avoid  the  jealousies  and  dissensions 
which  had  taken  place,  in  consequence  of  a  divided 
power,  it  was  thought  proper  at  length  to  establish 
a  central  authority  at  Calcutta,  to  which  Madras 
and  the  other  presidencies  should  be  subject.  Ac- 
cordingly, Lord  North,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his 
power,  introduced  a  bill  for  this  purpose,  in  1773, 
containing  a  variety  of  regulations,  by  which  the 
civil  government  of  Bengal  was  to  be  vested  in  a 
governor-general  and  council,  while  the  juridical 
administration  was  to  be  confided  to  a  supreme 
court  of  judicature. 

In  conformity  to  the  first  of  these  plans,  it  was 
determined  to  send  out  three  persons  of  known  in- 
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tegrity  and  talents,  not  only  to  enforce  the  act  in 
question,,  but  also  to  constitute  a  m  ijority  in  the 
council,  by  means  of  which  the  improvident  expen- 
diture of  the  revenue  might  be  controled,  the  griev- 
ances of  the  country  powers  redressed*  the  interests 
of  the  company  benefited,  and  the  honour  of  the 
English  name,  vvhich  was  supposed,  not  without 
truth,  to  have  been  tarnished  by  malversation  and 
oppression,  restored  to  its  wonted  lustre. 

For  the  completion  of  these  honourable  pur- 
poses, two  soldiers  and  one  civilian  were  selected. 
Sir  John  Clayering,  the  commander  in  chief,  was  a 
man  of  some  military  reputation,  and  possessed  a 
high  character  for  integrity ;  these  qualities,  joined 
to  a  nice  sense  of  honour,  are  supposed  to  have  ren- 
dered him  somewhat  fiery  and  impetuous,  wheneve? 
he  witnessed  any  thing  in  the  shape  of  injustice. 
Colonel  Monson,  the  second,  who  had  served  and 
distinguished  himself  in  India,  possessed  an  unim- 
peachable reputation  ;  and  Mr.  Philip  Francis,  then 
in  the  bloom  of  manhood,,  had  at  once  the  merit 
and  good  fortune  of  being  selected  as  the  last  of 
this  respectable  triumvirate.  Young,  however,  as 
he  might  be,  he  was  the  man  of  business  selected 
to  organize  the  plans,  direct  the  proceedings,,  and 
regulate  the  conduct  of  the  whole. 

These,  together  with  the  new  chief  justice,  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  sailed  from  England  in  the  spring  of 
1774,  and  arrived  at  Bengal  in  the  month  of  Ocr. 
tober  of  the  same  year.  The  commissioners  found 
the  affairs  of  Jndifi  in  a  critical  situation.  Hyder 
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Ally,  an  able  and  powerful  chief,  had  about  this 
period  obtained  a  great  sway  in  the  East,  so  as  ta 
menace  the  safety  of  the  British  possessions,  while 
the  Bombay  government,  by  the  protection  afforded 
to  Ragonaut  Row,  who  had  been  obliged  to  aban* 
don  Poonah  and  his  country,  in  consequence  of  the 
assassination  of  his  nephew,  the  young  paishwa, 
laid  the  foundation  of  all  the  subsequent  wars  with 
the  Mahratta&. 

As  it  was  to  remedy  these  disasters  that  General 
Clavering,  Colonel  Monson,  and  Mr.  Francis,  were 
sent  out  to  Bengal,  they  immediately  laid  it  down 
as  a  maxim  in  the  council,  where  they  constituted  a 
majority,  <c  that  peace  with  the  country  powers, 
together  with  an  inviolable  observation  of  public 
faith,  and  a  strict  attention  to  justice  in  all  trans- 
actions with  the  natives,  constituted  the  system  of 
policy  most  advantageous  for  the  interests  of  the 
nation." 

Although  they  were  opposed  by  the  governor- 
general*  and  one  of  the  old  members,  yet  they 


*  Mr.  Hastings  and  the  late  Mr.  Harwell.  The  former  of  these, 
who  had  been  nominated  governor-general  of  Bengal,  in  1 773,  for 
five  years,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  parliament,  first  entered 
into  the  civil  service  of  the  company  in  1750,  and  rose  through 
the  various  gradations  of  office  to  the  supreme  command.  After 
being  exposed  to  a  prosecution,  which,  on  account  of  its  extraor- 
dinary length,  became  at  last  exceedingly  unpopular,  this  gentle. 
man  retired  on  a  pension,  presented  by  the  company  3  and  he  who 
at  one  period  ruled  over  a  large  portion  of  India  with  despotic 
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continued  to  effect  many  salutary  changes.     They 
totally  reprobated  the  Mahratta  war,  and  condemn- 
ed the  conduct  of  the  government  of  Bombay,  which 
had  adopted  strong  and  impolitic  measures,,  without 
any  participation  with  the  presidency  of  Calcutta. 
The  alliance  with  Ragobah  was  therefore  disavow- 
ed,   and  an  officer*  sent  across  the   continent    of 
India  to  Poonah,  who  concluded  the  treaty  called 
the  Poorunder,  which  was  ratified  on  the  first  of 
March  1770.    By  this,  the  island  of  Salsette,  with 
the  territory  of  Baroach,  were  ceded  to  the  com- 
pany, while  the  Mahrattas  at  the  same  time  agreed 
to  indemnify  the  authors  of  the  war  for  its  ex- 
pences,  by  the  payment  of  150,0007.  But  the  death 
of  Colonel  Monson  in  1776,  and  of  General  Cla- 
vering  in  1777,   against  the  latter  of  whom,   al- 
though commander  in  chief,  the  gates  of  Calcutta 
had  been  shut,  totally  changed  the  state  of  affairs, 
Mr.  Francis  being  now  left  in  a  minority,  so  that 
thenceforth,  instead  of  new  reforms  being  adopted, 
the  old  were  exploded  with  a  degree  of  eagerness, 
that  reflected  but  little  honour  on  either  the  faith  or 
the  stability  of  the  English  councils. 

authority,  at  this  moment  occupies  no  higher  situation  in  England 
than  that  of  a  simple  country  'squire. 

Mr.  Bar  well,  the  strenuous  supporter  of  Mr.  Hastings'  mea- 
sures, returned  home  with  an  immense  fortune,  purchased  Stan  - 
stead  Park,  in  Sussex,  obtained  possession  of  a  couple  of  boroughs, 
and  after  dissipating  a  large  fortune,  died  greatly  involved,  in 
1S05  ! 

*  Colonel  Upton. 
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•t  A  fresh  war  with  the  Mahrattas  ensued,  and 
such  a  melancholy  prospect  presented  itself  to  the 
iniiids  of  the  directors,  that  they  passed  a  resolu- 
tion for  the  recal  of  Mr.  Hastings,  in  which,  how- 
ever, they  were  not  supported  hy  the  court  of  pro- 
prietors, which  negatived  that  measure. 

But  the  talents  and  activity  of  the  governor-ge- 
neral were  never  more  conspicuous  than  at  this 
critical  period,  for  he  contrived  sometimes  to  di- 
vide, and  at  all  times  to  overcome  the  enemies  whom 
he  had  excited  against  him.  He  augmented  the  re- 
venues of  Bengal,  he  added  greatly  to  the  extent 
of  territory  before  possessed  by  the  company,  and 
thus  placed  himself  and  the  nation  in  such  a  deli- 
cate  state,  that  when  reproached  with  the  manner 
in  which  this  wealth  and  these  acquisitions  were 
obtained,  his  partisans,  with  equal  frankness  and  au- 
dacity, declared  that  it  would  be  the  grossest  in- 
justice to  punish  him  for  malversatioh,  without  at 
the  same  time  restoring  the  property  so  obtained  to 
the  right  owners ! 

At  length  the  sole  surviving  mejnber  of  the  three 
•who  had  been  sent  to  India  in  1774,,  after  a  duel 
with  Mr.  Hastings,  arrived  in  England  in  1781,* 

*  Mr.  Burke,  while  defending  Mr.  Fox's  India  bill  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  paid  a  high  compliment  to  the  commissioners 
sent  to  India.  On  this  occasion,  after  having  pronounced  that 
the  government  of  the  country  was  absolutely  incorrigible,  he  con- 
tinued in  the  following  strain  : 

"  If  the  court  of  directors  had  not  uniformly  cdnr^mned  every 
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and  we  find  him  soon  after  aspiring  to  a  seat  in  th* 
legislature  of  his  native  country.  He  was  accord- 
ingly returned  a  member  to  the  parliament  s-iddenly 

act  which  that  house,  or  any  of  its  committees,  had  condemned— 
if  the  language  in  which  they  had  expressed  their  disapprobation 
had  not  been  more  indignant  than  any  ever  employed  in  that 
house,  I  should  hjve  entertained  some  hopes.  B  ;t  when  I  think 
of  the  uniformity  of  their  support  to  the  objects  of  their  uniform 
censure,  and  the  state  of  insignificance  and  disgrace  to  which  all 
those  had  been  reduced  whom  they  approved,  and  that  even  utter 
ruin  and  premature  death  had  been  among  the  fruits  of  their  fa- 
vour, I  must  be  convinced  that  in  this  case,  as  in  all  others,  hypo- 
crisy is  the  only  vice  that  never  can  be  cured. 

"  The  death  of  Colonel  Mons^n  and  Sir  John  Slavering,  and  the. 
disgrace  of  Mr.  Francis,  men  who  had  been  sent  <»;/*  to  reform  the 
aluses  of  the  company's  government,  and  whose  onduct  had  re- 
ceivtd  their  uniform  applause,  amply  confirm  this  observation. 

"  But  far  worse  has  been  the  fate  of  the  poor  creatures  the  na- 
tives of  India,  whom  the  hypocrisy  of  the  company  had  betrayed 
into  complaint  of  oppression  and  discovery  of  peculation.  The 
first  woman  in  Bf-ncal,  a  person  of  princely  rank,  who  had  paid 
above  200,000/  a  year  quit-rent  to  the  state,  was,  according  to  very 
credible  infomii-tion,  so  completely  beggared  by  her  thoughtless 
trust  in  the  company's  honour,  as  to  stand  in  need  of  alms. 

"  The  affair  of  Nundcomar  was  well  known.  By  an  insult 
on  every  thing  which  India  held  respectable  and  sacred,  he  had 
been  hanged  for  a  pretended  crime,  by  an  ex  post  facto  British  act 
of  parliament,  in  the  midst  of  his  evidence  against  Mr.  Hastings. 
The  accuser  they  saw  hanged.  The  culprit,  without  acquittal  or 
enquiry,  .triumphed  on  the  ground  of  that  murder;  a  murder  not 
of  Nundcomar  only,  but  of  all  living  testimony,  and  of  evidence 
yet  unborn.  From  that  time,  not  a  complaint  had  been  heard 
from  the  natives  against  the:r  governors.  All  the  grievances  of 
India  had  found  a  complete  remedy." 
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convoked  in  1784,*  when  a  young  statesman,  sup-* 
ported  by  the  crown,  for  the  first  time  in  the  annals 
of  this  nation,  subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  acted 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Commons. 

On  this  occasion,  Mr.  Francis,  with  his  usual 
character  for  decision,  sided  with  Mr.  Fox ;  and 
we  find  him,  March  7,  1786,  moving  for  leave  to 
bring  in  a  bill,  to  explain  the  new  act  introduced  by 
the  new  premier,  for  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  In- 
dia company.  He  seized  that  occasion  to  condemn 
many  parts  of  Mr.  Pitt's  original  project,  more 
especially  the  cruelty  and  injustice  of  obliging  per- 
.sons  returning  from  the  East  to  deliver,  upon  oath, 
a  statement  of  the  amount  of  their  fortunes,  which 
article  was  afterwards  expunged.  The  clashing  and 
. opposite  interests  of  the  court  of  directors  and 
board  of  contjrol  were  also  animadverted  upon,  as 
well  as  a  variety  of  other  particulars,  in  which  the 
project  was  notoriously  defective. 

The  matter  under  consideration  was,  however, 
disposed  of  by  the  previous  question;  notwithstand- 
ing which,  Mr.  Dundas  (now  Lord  Melville)  in- 
timated a  design  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  amend  the  re- 
gulation act  alluded  to  above.  But  when  that 
gentleman,  who  th«n  presided  over  the  India  board, 
some  time  after  suggested  his  amendments,  they 


*  Mr.  Francis,  we  believe,  was  first  returned  for  Yarmouth,  in 
the  Isle  of  Wight ;  in  1790  he  came  in  for  Blechingley  5  he  af- 
terwards stood  for  Tewkesbury,  and  lately  represented  Appleby. 

1808-1809.  K 
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were  found  to  consist  of  an  increase  of  power  io 
the  governor-general,  who  was  to  be  allowed,  in 
certain  cases,  to  decide  in  opposition  to  the  sense 
of  the  council.  He  was  to  be  permitted  to  nominate 
a  successor  on  the  death  of  any  member  of  that 
body,  instead  of  allowing  the  oldest  servant  of  the 
company  in  succession  to  become  so,  as  a  matter 
of  course.  In  addition  to  this,  it  was  proposed  for 
the  future,  to  vest  the  offices  of  commander  in 
chief  and  governor-general  in  the  same  person. 

Upon  the  question  for  the  Speaker's  leaving  the 
chair  to  go  into  a  committee  on  the  bill,  Mr. 
Francis  strenuously  opposed  all  further  proceed- 
ings. He  said  that  he  had  latelv  delivered  his 

o  •/ 

sentiments  at  large  upon  the  act  of  1784  ;  but  with 
all  its  absurdities,  he  thought  that  measure  far  less 
exceptionable  than  the  one  now  under  considera- 
tion, and  he  predicted  the  most  fatal  consequences 
from  the  arbitrary  power  which  was  to  be  confided 
in  the  hands  of  the  chief  governor. 

In  1788,  when  Mr.  Pitt  introduced  his  new  decla- 
ratory bill  relative  to  India,  Mr.  F.  undertook  to  prove 
the  measure  in  question  in  every  sense  of  the  word 
Unnecessary :  "The  existing  establishment  was  abun- 
dantly adequate,  in  his  opinion,  to  the  defence  of  our 
possessions  in  Asia.  We  had  a  native  army  of 
50,000  sepoys,  infinitely  better  fitted  for  the  climate, 
infinitely  more  patient  and  capable  of  fatigue,  as 
well  disciplined,  and  as  much  to  be  depended  upon 
as  any  regiment  that  ever  went,  out  from  England." 
He  then  quoted  the  authorities  of  Lord  Clive,  Ge- 
neral Lawrence,  General  Carnac,  Sir  John  Claver- 
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mg,  and  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  all  of  whom  agreed  in 
Support  of  these  assertions. 

He  defied  any  one  to  state  a  rational  motive  for 
preferring  a  declaratory  to  an  enacting  bill,  and 
added,  that  patronage  was  not  the  principal  object., 
but  the  increase  of  military  power. 

On  the  question  of  Mr.  Dundas's  East-India 
budget,  a  very  short  time  after,  Sir  Philip  point- 
ed out  many  "  gross  errors :"  he  denied  that  the 
resources  of  the  East-India  company  had  as 
yet  been  brought  on  a  level  with  their  expendi- 
ture ;  on  the  contrary,  he  maintained  that  the  debt 
of  Bengal  had  increased  during  the  last  year  more 
than  12,000/.  while  the  debts  to  be  discharged  were 
augmented  by  a  sum  of  50,000/  This  assertion 
>\vas  indeed  supported  by  Mr.  now  Sir  Francis  Bar- 
ing, who  candidly  allowed  that  Bengal  absorbed 
the  whole  of  its  annual  revenue,  and  something 
more  than  the  whole. 

In  the  session  of  1788,  when  Mr.  Hastings  had 
delivered  in  his  answer  to  the  articles  of  impeach- 
ment, exhibited  in  the  name  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Com- 
mons immediately  proceeded  to  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  who  should  prepare  a  reply.  Upon 
the  name  of  Mr.  Francis  being  put,  a  division  en- 
sued— Ayes  £3,  Noes  97.  This  circumstance  '/-as 
highly  umcceptabie  to  the  original  promoters  of 
the  prosecution,  and  cahed  forth  a  most  animated 
remonstrance  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Burke,  the  father 
ot  the  measure. 

£2 
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When  the  managers  were  about  to  be  nominat- 
ed, Mr.  Fox  seized  that  opportunity  to  move  that 
the  name  of  this  gentleman  might  be  added.  He 
enumerated  the  different  qualities  which  he  deemed 
requisite  in  a  person  who  should  become  an  ac- 
cuser in  the  name  of  the  public,  and  endeavoured 
to  shew  that  all  these  centered  in  the  gentleman  pro- 
posed by  him. 

"  In  such  a  character,  innocence  and  integrity  were  indispen- 
sable ingredients.  It  was  necessary  also  that  he  who  preferred 
an  accusation  against  another,  should  himself  be  blameless,  and 
his  reputation  unsuspected.  That  this  was  the  case  with  Mr 
Francis  was  universally  known.  He  had  been  selected  a  parlia- 
mentary delegate  to  India  in  the  year  17/3,  inconsequence  of  the 
reputation  he  bore.  He  had  returned  with  the  approbatioa  and 
confidence  of  the  East  India  company;  and  the  testimony  of  his 
friends  was  corroborated  and  confirmed  by  that  of  his  enemies. 

"  By  a  steady  hostility  to  the  malversation  of  others,  he  had 
provoked  the  most  rigid  scrutiny  into  his  own  conduct.  Had  any 
acts  of  delinquency  been  discoverable  in  him,  they  must  long  since 
have  been  brought  before  the  public. 

"  It  was  fit  that  an  accuser  should  possess  talents.  What  the 
natural  abilities  of  Mr.  Francis  was,  it  were  needless  to  state  in  a 
place  where  they  were  so  well  known.  What  were  his  acquired 
abilities  on^the  subject  of  the  prosecution,  must  be  equally  evi- 
dent from  the  opportunities  he  had  enjoyed.  It  was  much  to 
have  been  in  India  j  it  was  much  to  have  been  acquainted  with 
the  evasions  and  tergiversations  under  which  Mr.  Hastings  had 
been  accustomed  to  screen  his  obliquities.  There  were  but  few 
men  fronj  that  quarter  who  would  dare  to  assume  the  character 
of  an  accuser,  or  whose  own  conduct  would  stand  the  test  of  en- 
quiry. 

"  Lastly,  he  conceived  that  it  was  no  less  requisite  in  an  accuser, 
that  he  should  entertain  no  partiality  in  favour  of  the  accused  ; 
that  hr  should  not  be  indifferent  to  the  end  of  the  prosecution, 
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and  that  he  should   be   animated   with  an    honest  indignation 
against    the   crimes  and  the  criminal,  whom   he   attt'inpu 
bring  to  justice. 

"  If  Mr.  Francis  were  disposed  to  cherish  enmity  to  Mr.  Has- 
tings, it  was  not  a  private,  but  a  public  enmity  ;  a  dislike  not 
founded  on  antipathy  to  his  parson,  but  in  a  just  sense  of  the  crimes 
he  had  committed,  and  the  trust  he  had  abused." 

Towards  the  conclusion,  Mr. Fox  entered  into  an  eulogiumon  the 
conduct  of  this  gentleman,  relative  to  his  plans  for  the  government 
of  our  Asiatic  settlements,  and  observed :  "  If  ever  India  should  be 
well  governed,  if  the  corruptions  that  had  prevailed  in  that  country 
should  ever  be  corrected,  their  discovery  was  to  be  imputed  to 
Mr.  Francis.  He  had,  with  infinite  application  and  ability, 
brought  forward  the  abuses  of  the  East  India  administration  to  the 
notice  of  this  country.  By  means  of  his  local  and  personal  know- 
ledge, he  had  developed  the  whole  mystery  of  corruption.  He 
had  enforced  it  on  the  conviction  of  the  house ;  he  had  persuaded 
an  unwilling  evidence,  for  no  man  was  willing  to  become  an  ac- 
cuser. Would  the  house,  new  that  they  had  adopted  the  accusa- 
tion, and  made  it  their  own,  prevent  its  author  from  supporting  it 
at  the  bar  ef  the  House  of  Lords,  where  he  only  could  support  it 
with  effect  ?" 

Mr.  Windham,  another  of  the  managers,  fol- 
lowed Mr.  Fox,  and  delivered  his  sentiments  on  the 
same  subject. 

He  observed,  "  That  in  all  judicial  proceedings  the  truth  was 
to  be  discovered  through  the  contention  and  opposition  of  the  par- 
ties, or  their  advocates.  It  was,  perhaps,  by  confounding  the 
functions  of  a  witness  and  an  accuser,  dial  members  were  induced 
to  entertain  so  ill-founded  an  idea,  as  that  private  resentment  un- 
fitted a  man  for  the  character  of  jan  accuser.  Even  a  witness  was 
not  disqualified  for  partiality ;  for,  in  fact,  every  witness  was  in 
some  degree  partial  j  and  if  the  judge  perceived  in  him  a  more 
than  ordinary  degree  of  animosity,  he  only  heard  him  with  the 
more  caution,  and  questioned  him  with  the  greater  strictness. 

"  But  did  Mr.  Francis  really  labour  under  that  impression?  He 
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could  ice  no  reason  to  imagine  ;t,  un;ess  the  necessary  consequence 
of  a  duel  was  perpetual  enmity.  Would  a  private  indu  idual,  having 
a  law-suit  with  another,  and  that  other  fastening  a  quarrel  upon 
him,  immediately,  on  that  account,  relinquish  his  cause,  and  give 
up  his  property  ?  Mi  Wincbam  hoped  that  no  one  would  pretend 
to  argue,  that  it  \\oulu  be  nii-re  incumbent  where  the  person  was 
only  a  trustee  for  another.  This  was  Mr.  Francis's  case ;  he  had 
been  entrusted  by  the  public,  he  saw  the  public  wronged  by  Mr. 
Castings,  and  he  determined  to  do  justice  to  his  masters,  by  bring- 
ing the  delinquent  to  an  account  for  his  malversation.  The  de-« 
linqucnt  quarrelled  with  him,  and  they  fought  ;  and  for  that  rea- 
son, merely  because  a  private  injury  was  superadded  to  public  of- 
fences, the  public  were  to  lose  the  means  of  bringing  to  punish- 
ment the  person  who  had  violated  the  trust  they  had  reposed  in 
him." 

Mr.  Pitt  having  observed,  f '  that  the  question,  in 
his  opinion,  \\as  a  question  of  feeling,  and  not  of 
argument,"  and  that  he  was  disinclined  "  to  ap- 
point as  a  representative  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  only  member  who  had,  on  a  former  occasion, 
been  engaged  in  a  personal  contest  with  the  ac- 
cused," Mr.  Burke  ridiculed  these  allegations  with 
considerable  force  and  effect. 

fr  Was  it  fit  or  becoming  in  the  character  of  a  legislator,  on  a 
great  and  important  question,  to  say  that  his  feelings  were  so 
much  hurt,  that  he  found  himself  compelled  to  abandon  investi- 
gation and  argument,  that  he  might  not  violate  his  delicacy  ? 
What  was  del  cacy  ?  It  was  but  a  term,  to  which  no  definite  idea 
had  been  found.  It  was  at  best  but  a  superadded  flower  to  vir- 
tue, an  ornament,  the  absence  or  the  presence  of  which  was  alike 
indifferent  to  the  substance.  Delicacy  and  feeling  might  be  very 
proper  terms  to  express  the  sensations  arising  from  the  exertions; 
pf  an  Opera  singer,  but  they  were  an  insult  to  the  solemnity  and, 
rnagnitude  of  parliamentary  deliberation." 
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After  Mr.  Sheridan  had  also  attacked  the  Prer 
mier  on  the  same  subject,  and  Mr.  Dundas  reluc- 
tantly expressed  his  assent  to  the  nomination,  Mr. 
Francis  himself  arose. 

He  remarked,  "  that  he  had  attended  the  debate  very  much 
against  his  inclination,  although  he  could  not  with  propriety  have 
avoided  it.  It  was  incumbent  on  him  to  appear,  and  be  ready  to 
answer  to  any  thing,  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  house  might 
have  called  for  explanation.  But  he  now  found  that  the  objec- 
tion turned  upon  no  imputation  against  his  character,  no  suspi- 
cion upon  his  actions,  but  merely  on  a  point  of  honour." 

He  then  entered  into  a  review  of  his  conduct  respecting  Mr. 
Hastings  since  his  return  to  England,  seven  years  before,  when  he 
had  been  almost  immediately  called  upon  to  give  evidence  before 
a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Could  he,  without  trea- 
chery to  the  public,  have  refused  every  information  in  his  power  ? 
If  not,  the  single  question  was,  in  what  form  did  it  become  him. 
to  act  ?  In  the  character  of  an  evidence  only  ?  Would  that  have 
been  a  part  to  which  no  enmity,  no  malice  could  have  been  im- 
puted ?  Would  it  have  been  honourable  in  him  to  stand  aloof  and 
hide  himself,  while  in  fact  he  supplied  the  information,  furnished 
the  materials,  and  prompted  the  prosecution  ? 

"  Was  he  thought  to  have  acted  dishonourably,  because  he 
declared  himself  the  responsible  accuser  of  Mr.  Hastings  ;  because 
he  avowed  his  principles,  and  hazarded  all  the  consequences  of  ob- 
loquy, retaliation,  and  revenge,  which  a  public  prosecutor  must 
encounter,  but  which  a  secret  and  skulking  accuser  might  easily 
avoid  ?  He  did  not  mean  to  say,  that  the  circumstance  of  his  hav- 
ing a  duel  with  Mr.  Hastings  had  never  occurred  to  him  as  an  ob- 
jection,  which  might  possibly  have  weight  with  others,  although 
to  him  it  appeared  of  no  consequence.  He  had  originally  advised 
on  the  subject  with  Sir  William  Draper ;  h.is  conduct  had  been 
more  recently  approved  by  General  Burgoyne ;  men  who  might 
be  supposed  to  be  no  mean  judges  on  a  point  of  honour." 

He  added,  "that  while  lie  lamented  the  consequences  of  a  vote 
tfvu  should  exclude  him  from  any  share  in  the  impeachment  of. 
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Mr.  Hastings,  he  trusted  that  no  one  would  think  it  possible  that 
he  meapt  to  solicit  the  house  to  alter  their  resolution.  He  owed 
every  assistance  to  his  friend,  Mr.  Burke,  in  the  task  he  had  un- 
dertaken ;  but  exclusively  of  that  consideration,  what  could  he 
desire  better  than  to  be  absolved,  without  disgrace,  from  any 
further  concern  in  this  toilsome,  invidious,  and  most  unthankful 
office?" 

The  house  having  divided  on  the  question,  the 
Ayes  in  favour  of  Mr.  Francis  were  62,  and  the 
Noes  122,  on  which  the  name  of  Mr.  Frederic 
Montague  was  substituted. 

But  this  only  afforded  a  new  opportunity,  to  ex- 
hibit the  merit  and  consequence  of  that  gentleman, 
for  a  letter*  was  soon  after  addressed  to  him  by  Mr. 

v 

*  Copy  of  a  letter  from  the  Committee  of  Managers  of  the  Im- 
peachment, to  Philip  Francis,  Esq.  dated  Committee  Boom, 
House  of  Commons,  Dec.  16, 1787. 

"  SIR, 

"  There  is  nothing  in  the  orders  of  the  house  which  prevents  us 
from  resorting  to  your  assistance j  and  we  should  shew  very  little 
regard  to  our  honour,  to  our  duty,  or  to  the  effectual  execution  of 
our  trust,  if  we  omitted  any  means  that  are  left  in  our  power  to 
obtain  the  most  beneficial  use  of  it. 

*'  An  exact  local  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  Bengal  is  requisite 
in  every  step  of  our  proceedings  ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  our  infor- 
mation should  come  from  sources  not  only  competent  but  unsus* 
pected.  We  have  perused,  as  our  duty  has  often  led  us  to  do, 
with  great  attention,  the  records  of  the  company,  during  the  time 
in  which  you  executed  the  important  office  committed  to  you  by 
Parliament ;  and  our  good  opinion  of  you  has  grown  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  minuteness  and  accuracy  of  our  researches.  We 
have  found  that  as  far  as  in  you  lay,  you  fully  answered  the  ends 
of  your  arduous  delegation.  An  exact  obedience  to  the  authority 
placed  over  you  by  the  laws  of  your  country,  wise  and  steady  prin- 
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Burke,  signed  by  all  the  managers,  requesting  his 
assistance  and  advice  in  the  important  business  on 
which  they  were  then  engaged. 

ciples  of  government,  an  inflexible  integrity  in  yourself,  and  a 
firm  resistance  to  all  corrupt  practices  in  others,  crowned  by  an 
uniform  benevolent  attention  to  the  rights,  properties,  and  welfare 
pf  the  natives  (the  grand  leading  object  in  your  appointment)  ap- 
pear eminently  throughout  those  records.  Such  a  conduct,  so  tried, 
acknowledged,  and  recorded,  demands  our  fullest  confidence. 

"  These,  Sir,  are  the  qualities,  and  this  is  the  conduct  on  your 
part,  on  which  we  ground  our  wishes  for  your  assistance.  On 
what  we  are  to  ground  our  right  to  make  any  demand  upon  you, 
we  are  more  at  a  loss  to  suggest.  Our  sole  titles,  we  are  sensible, 
are  to  be  found  in  the  public  exigencies,  and  in  your  public  spirit. 
Permit  us,  Sir,  to  call  for  this  further  service  in  the  name  of  the 
people  of  India,  for  whom  your  parental  care  has  been  so  long 
distinguished,  and  in  support  of  whose  cause  you  have  encountered 
so  many  difficulties,  vexations,  and  dangers. 

"  We  have  expressed  sentiments  in  which  we  are  unanimous,  and 
which,  with  pride  and  pleasure,  we  attest  under  all  our  signatures, 
entreating  you  to  favour  us  as  frequently  as  you  can,  with  your  as- 
sistance in  the  committee }  and  you  shall  have  due  notice  of  the 
days  on  which  your  advice  and  instructions  may  be  more  particu- 
larly necessary.  We  have  the  honour  t<»  be, 

"  With  the  most  perfect  respect,  Sir, 
"  Your  most  faithful  and  obliged  humble  servants, 

"  EDMUND  BURKE,  Chairman. 
Charles  James  Fox,     Maitland, 
R.  B.  Sheridan,  Dudley  Long, 

Thomas  Pelham,          John  Burgoyne, 
W.  Windham,  Geo.  Aug.  North, 

Gilbert  Elliot,  St.  Andrew  St.  John, 

Charles  Grey,  Richard  Fitzpatrick, 

William  Adam,  Roger  Wilbraham, 

John  Anstruther,         John  Courtenay, 
M.  A.  Taylor,  James  Erskine." 
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It  was  observed,  "  there  was  nothing  in  the  orders  of  the  House 
of  Commons  that  prevented  this  application,  and  they  would  show 
little  regard  to  their  honour,  their  duty,  and  the  effectual  execu* 
tion  of  their  trust,  if  they  neglected  the  means  that  were  left  in  their 

JLzlract  of  Sir  Gilbert  Elliot's  (now  Lord  Minto  and  Governor-ge- 
neral of  Bengal)  speech,  on  moving  the  first  charge  against  Sir 
Elijah  Impey,  \2th  Dec.  178/. 

"  I  would  do  much,  Sir,  at  this  time/and  in  a  cause  in  which  I 
am  not  ashamed  to  qwn  it,  to  court  the  favour  of  this  assembly  and 
of  power }  but  I  will  not,  even  in  these  circumstances,  refrain 
from  saying,  that  the  disposition  of  this  house,  and  of  those  who 
have  much  weight  in  this  place,  and  much  authority  in  this  coun- 
try, towards  the  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Francis)  I  have  al- 
luded, does  no  credit  to  the  house,  to  government,  or  to  any  indi- 
vidual to  whom  the  observation  can  apply. 

"  It  but  ill  evinces  any  just  or  sound  view  of  the  principles  on 
which  public  mep  are  to  be  countenanced  and  supported,  to  see 
every  consideration  which  could  give  splendour  to  a  character, 
which  should  excite  admi/ation,  command  applause,  honour,  and 
reward,  which  should  draw  the  grateful  thanks,  and  bind  the 
hearts  of  his  country  and  mankind,  all  yield  and  fall  before  the 
most  unfounded,  the  roost  petty,  and  capricious  prejudices,  pre- 
judices the  most  entirely  personal,  and  the  least  connected  with 
any  manly,  rational,  or  honourable  estimate  of  character,  that  eve? 
disgraced  the  wayward  choice  or  antipathies  even  of  children. 

"  Sir,  I  do  not  hope  to  correct  the  vice  I  am  lamenting  ;  but  I 
have  a  right  to  speak  my  mind  of  it ;  and  inconsiderable  as  I  am., 
I  know  that  the  justice  of  this  rebuke  will  give  it  weight. 

"  Another  cause  for  my  concern  at  this  disposition  of  the  house 
towards  my  honourable  friend  is,  that  it  is  a  heavy  discouragement 
to  the  hopes  of  reform,  and  of  benefit  to  India,  that  we  should  yet 
be  so  far  removed  from  the  sound  and  efficient  principle  of  that  re- 
form, which  1  have  endeavoured  to  shew  on  another  occasion, 
consists,  above  all,  in  a  just  discrimination  between  merit  and, 
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power.  An  exact  local  knowledge  of  tht  .  ffairs  of  Bengal,  was 
requisite  in  every  step  of  their  proceedings,  and  it  was  necessary 
that  their  information  should  come  from  sources,  not  only  compe- 
tent but  unsuspected. 

misconduct,  and  in  a  steady  distribution  at  home  of  honour  and 
reward  to  those  who  have  done  their  dut)  abroad,  as  of  disgrace 
and  punishment  to  the  disobedience  and  crimes  of  others. 

"  If  the  members  of  this  house  be  indeed  so  little  read  in  their 
duties,  or  be  prepared  to  sacrifice  their  most  sacied  obligations  to 
partialities,  which,  although  still  I  fear,  at  the  bottom  of  their 
hearts,  are  such  as  they  are  justly  ashamed  to  avow ;  all  1  can  sajr 
is,  that  for  one,  I  am  determined,  here,  in  the  very  seat  and  center 
of  what  I  think  this  criminal  disposition,  to  withdraw  myself  at 
least  from  all  suspicion  of  partaking  in  its  guilt. 

"  In  delivering  my  opinion  of  my  honourable  friend,  I  am  not 
so  madly  vain  as  to  think  it  can  add  any  thing  to  his  honours ;  it  is 
to.  do  myself  honour,  that  I  say  here  what  I  have  often  said  else- 
where, that  of  all  the  great  aild  considerable  men  whom'  thi* 
country  possesses,  there  is  not  one  in  the  empire  who  has  a  claipa 
so  much  beyond  all  question,  who  can  show  a  title  so  thoroughly 
authenticated,  as  this  gentleman,  to  the  admiration,  the  thanks, 
the  reward,  the  love  of  his  cpantry,  and  of  the  world.  If  I  am 
asked  for  proof,  I  say,  the  book  of  his  life  is  open  before  you ;  it 
has  been  read,  it  has  been  examined  in  every  line  by  the  diligent 
inquisition,  the  searching  eye,  of  malice  and  envy.  Has  a  single 
blot  been  found  ?  Is  there  one  page  which  has  not  been  traced  by 
Virtue  and  by  Wisdom  ? — Virtue,  Sir,  not  of  the  cold  and  neutral 
quality,  which  is  contented  to  avoid  reproach  by  shrinking  from, 
action,  and  is  the  best  ally  of  vice — but  virtue  fervent,  full  of  ar- 
dour, of  energy,  of  effect :  wisdom,  Sir,  not  the  mere  flash  of  ge- 
nius and  of  talents,  though  these  are  not  wanting;  but  wisdom  in. 
formed,  deliberate,  and  profound.  I  know,  Sir,  the  warmth  im- 
puted to,  nay  possessed  by  that  character  ;  it  is  a  warmth  which 
does  but  burnish  all  his  other  virtues.  His  heart  is  warm,  his 
judgment  is  cool,  and  the  latter  of  these  features  none  will  deny, 
except  tl^ose,  who  have  not  examined,  or  wish  to  disbelieve  it." 
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"  They  had  perused  with  great  attention  the  records  of  the 
company,  and  they  had  found  there  inculcated,  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Francis,  wise  and  steady  principles  of  government,  an  exact  obe- 
dience to  the  authority  placed  over  him,  an  inflexible  integrity  in 
himself,  and  a  firm  resistance  to  all  corrupt  practices  in  others, 
crowned  by  that  uniform  benevolent  attention  to  the  rights,  pro- 
perties, and  welfare  of  the  natives,  which  had  been  the  leading 
object  in  his  appointment.  Such  a  conduct,  so  tried,  acknow- 
ledged, and  recorded,  demanded  their  fullest  confidence  ;  and 
such  were  the  qualities  that  had  excited  their  wish  for  his  assist- 
ance. They  were  all  unanimous  in  the  sentiments  they  expressed, 
and  had  therefore  pleasure  and  pride  in  attesting  them  under  their 
signatures." 

The  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings  is  as  yet  too  recent  for 
animadversion.  Never  were  so  many  able  men  em- 
ployed before,  in  bringing  a  supposed  criminal  to 
justice;  never  were  greater  abilities  displayed,  or 
greater  hopes  entertained,  or  more  sanguine  expec- 
tations blasted.  Never  was  any  accusation,  origi- 
nally, more  popular,  or  perhaps  more  just;  never 
did  any  prosecution,  towards  its  conclusion,  become 
more  indifferent,  nay  more  odious;  and  who- 
ever may  have  been  to  blame,  the  fact  is,  that 
an  impeachment  of  seven  years  duration  seemed  to 
violate  not  only  all  the  feelings  of  mankind,  but 
every  principle  of  criminal  jurisprudence. 

About  this  period  the  public,  in  consequence  of 
»ome  gross  and  unqualified  instances  of  abuse,  be- 
came alive  to  its  own  immediate  interests,  and  called 
aloud  for  a  reform  in  Parliament.  Most  of  those 
lately  in  office  joined  in  the  proposition,  and  Mr. 
Francis,  in  conjunction  with  them  and  many  other 
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respectable  persons,  evinced  an  earnest  wish  for 
such  a  change  as  might  he  bottomed  on  the  original 
principles  of  that  constitution,  which  it  was  intend- 
ed to  rescue  from  corruption.  His  zeal  on  that  oc- 
casion was  not  exerted  with  impunity,  for  it  was 
alike  remembered  and  misrepresented;  nor  was  the 
wound  less  keen,  because  it  proceeded  from  the 
hand  of  a  man,  with  whom  he  had  once  lived  in 
the  most  unreserved  habits  of  friendship.  This 
charge,  however,  was  replied  to,  and  refuted, 
through  the  medium  of  a  periodical  publication.* 

*  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Philip  Francis,  Esq. 

St.  James  s-square,  Feb.  20,  1/97. 

/'In  die  71st  page  of  a  printed  letter  from  Mr.  Burke  to  the 
Duke  of  Portland,  without  a  date,  1  find  the  following  assertions  : 

"  '  Some  of  these  gentlemen,  who  have  attacked  the  House  of 
Commons,  lean  to  a  representation  of  the  people  by  the  bead ; 
that  is,  to  individual  representation.  None  of  them,  that  I  recol- 
lect, except  Mr.  Fox,  directly  rejected  it.  It  is  remarkable,  how- 
ever, that  he  only  rejected  it  by  simply  declaring  an  opinion  :  he 
let  all  the  arguments  go  against  his  opinion.  AIL  the  proceedings 
and  arguments  of  his  reforming  friends  lead  to  individual  represen- 
tation, and  to  nothing  else.  It  deserves  to  be  attentively  observed, 
that  this  individual  representation  is  the  only  plan  of  their  reform 
which  has  been  explicitly  proposed.' 

"  And  in  page  81,  I  am  named  as  one  of  a  phalanx,  to  whom 
net  only  these  views,  proceedings,  arguments,  and  plans  of  parlia- 
mentary reform  are  imputed,  but  who  had  thought  proper  to  treat 
him  as  a  deserter,  as  if  he  had  sworn  to  live  and  die  in  our  French 
principles.  1  believe  I  shall  sufficiently  clear  myself  from  these 
imputations  by  declaring,  as  I  do  : — 

ec  1st,  That  having  been  a  member  of  the  society  of  the  Friends 
of  the  People;  and  having  had  a  share  in  the  conduct  of  their  pro- 
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At  the  general  election,  in  1796,  Mf.  Francis 
stood  for  Tewkesbury,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Moore.  On  this  occasion,  they  endeavoured  to 

ceedings,  I  know  not  of  any  act,  order,  resolution,  proposition, 
motion,  or  proceeding  of  any  kind,  in  that  society,  in  favour  of 
individual  or  universal  representation. 

"  2d,  That  I  am  morally  certain,  that,  if  any  motion  to  that, 
effect  had  been  proposed*  it  would  have  been  rejected  by  a  very 
groat  majority  of  the  whole  society. 

"  3d,  That,  if  it  had  I  ten  possible  for  such  a  motion  to  prevail, 
I  would  have  quitted  the  society,  and  opposed  their  proceedings. 

"  4th,  That  in  fact  a  very  different  principle  of  reform,  and 
incompatible  with  that  imputed  to  us,  viz.  by  extending  the  right 
of  voting  to  all  householders  paying  parochial  taxes,  and  stopping 
there,  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the  society  on  the  gth  of  April, 


"  oth,  That  on  the  30th  May,  1/Q5,  the  society  tmanimousljr 
approved  of  a  plan  formed  by  me  on  this  principle,  and  recom- 
mended it  to  the  consideration  of  the  public  ;  and  that  this  plan 
was  published  in  ail  the  newspapers. 

"  6th,  That  I  have,  on  all  occasions,  resisted  and  reprobated  to 
the,  utmost  of  my  power  the  idea  of  individual  or  universal  repre- 
sentation, partkuhily  at  a  reeling  of  the  society  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1794,  at  \vh  ch  I  exprtisly-  treated  it  as  a  dangerous  chi- 
mera, set  up  on  purpose  to  delude  tht  lower  classes  of  the  people. 

"  In  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  23d  of  January,  179^* 
the  following  words  make  part  of  my  answer  to  the  Attorney- 
General  :  — 

"  '  With  respect  to  universal  representation,  and  all  the  dan- 
gers and  all  the  te;  K  aches  attached  to  it,  I  must  say,  that  I  think 
the  learned  gentleman  ought  to  be  careful  to  distinguish  those  who 
profess  to  have  si.ch  :\  ^chei-  <  in  conten>plat:ou,  Mid  others  wh6 
reject  it  with  a  di.saj  probation  as  full  and  entire,  though  not  per- 
haps with  surf1  extravagant  horror  as  he  does.  He  ought  to  have 
known  that  the  iuJa  of  universal  representation  was  never  encou- 
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establish  the  franchises  of  the  freemen  and  free- 
holders, hut  their  opponents,,  who  advocated  the 
exclusive  rights  of  the  housekeepers,  were  returned. 


raged  or  countenanced  by  any  act  or  declaration  whatever  of  our 
association.  If  he  knows  any  thing  to  the  contrary,  I  call  upon 
him  now — I  challenge  him  to  point  it  cut.  Of  me,  in  particular, 
he  must  have  known,  and,  in  candour,  he  ought  to  have  acknow- 
ledged, that  it  is  not  possible  for  any  man  to  go  further  than  I 
have  done,  to  reject,  to  resist,  and  to  explode  every  project  of 
that  nature,  and  every  principle  and  argument  set  up  to  support 
it ;  a  project,  however,  so  chimerical,  and  so  utterly  impracti- 
cable, that  it  is  superfluous  to  load  it  with  charges  of  danger  and 
malignity.  But,  let  the  doctrine  I  allude  to  be  ever  so  mischiev- 
ous, is  it  in  fact,  is  it  in  truth  the  real  object  of  all  the  apprehen- 
sions and  terrors  which  are  said  to  be  excited  by  it  ?- — I  do  not 
believe  it ;  I  do  not  believe  that  the  enemies  of  reform  are  so 
much  terrified  by  it  as  they  pretend  to  be.  They  know,  as  well 
as  I  do,  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  vision  which  can  never  be  realised. 
No,  Sir ;  whatever  they  may  pretend,  this  is  not  the  true  ground 
cf  their  uneasiness.  It  is  the  reasonable,  the  moderate,  the  prac- 
ticable plan  which  really  fills  them  with  terror  and  anxiety. 
That,  perhaps,  might  be  accomplished  ;  the  other  never  can,  nor, 
if  it  were  even  to  obtain  for  a  moment,  could  it  possibly  subsist ; 
and  I  am  convinced,  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  drive  those  persons 
to  an  option,  they  would  prefer  the  worst  to  the  best ;  because 
they  would  foresee  that  the  mischiefs  inevitable  in  the  execution 
of  such  a  scheme,  or  even  in  the  attempt,  would  determine  every 
reasonable  man  in  the  country  to  revert  and  submit  to  the  pre- 
sent system  ;  that  is,  to  suffer  the  constitution  to  languish  and 
dissolve  in  its  corruption,  or  gradually  to  perish  by  decay,  rather 
than  to  encounter  the  direct  and  positive  dangers  of  a  change  so 
violent  and  extreme,  to  which  their  minds  would  naturally'  unite 
the  certainty  of  instant  destruction.' 

"  In  my  speech  on  the  slave  trade,  on  the  llth  of  April,  I?g6, 
there  is  the  folio-wing  passage  :— « 
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On  this,,  they  presented  a  petition,  and  a  committee 
\vas  nominated,  but  without  effect.  In  1802,  Mr. 
Francis  proved  more  fortunate,  having  been  re- 
turned for  the  borough  of  Appleby  without  oppo- 
sition, and  without  expence. 

In  consequence  of  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  affairs  of  the  East  India  company,  it  will  be 
naturally  supposed,  that  Mr.  Francis  has  let  no 
opportunity  slip  of  delivering  his  opinion  on  that 
subject.  When  Mr.  Duudas  was  accustomed  to 
bring  forward  his  annual  statements  to  the  house, 
and  boast  of  an  increasing  revenue  from  our  settle- 
ments in  Asia,  that  would  one  day  contribute  to 
the  payment  of  our  national  debt  in  Europe,  it  fell 
to  the  lot  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  to  reply  tp, 
and  confute  these  assertions,  which  are  now  proved 
to  be  fallacious. 

In  1790,  in  particular,  after  listening  to  a  de- 
tailed account  of  revenue  and  expenditure,  the  ba- 
__ _ _ —  •  i 

"  'In  the  lowest  situations  of  life  the  people  know  as  well  as 
we  do,  that  wherever  personal  industry  is  encouraged,  and  pro- 
perty protected,  there  must  be  inequalities  of  possession,  and  cou- 
sequently  distinction  of  ranks.  Then  come  the  form  and  the  or- 
der, by  which  the  substance  is  at  once  defined  and  preserved. 
Distribution  and  limitation  prevent  confusion,  and  government  by 
orders  is  the  natural  result  of  property  protected  by  freedom.  Take 
care  that  you  adhere  to  it.  Where  the  few  possess  all,  and  the 
multitude  have  nothing,  there  is  no  government  by  orders.  Every- 
thing is  an  extremity,  and  nothing  in  gradation.'  " 

"  Whether  these  are  French  principles  or  not,  I  neither  know 
-or  care.  J  assert  that  they  are  mine. 

«  PHILIP  FRANtlS." 
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knee  of  which  constituted  an  exceeding  of 
2,M7,815/.  applicable  to  the  discharge  of  debts 
and  purchase  of  investments,  Mr.  Francis  rose  in 
his  place,  and  the  speech  uttered  by  him  tended 
not  a  little  to  dissolve  the  fairy  vision  of  Eastern 
prosperity. 

"  He  insisted  that  the  true,  the  proper,  and  the  only  intelU* 
gible  proof  of  the  propositions  in  question,  would  have  been  to 
have  produced  a  short  and  simple  account  of  debts  paid  off,  of  an 
investment  purchased  with  a  surplus  of  revenue,  of  nett  profit 
upon  that  investment,  and  of  a  thriving,  happy,  industrious 
people  in  the  Indian  provinces  under  our  dominion. 

"  What  signified  all  the  right  honourable  gentleman's  arithme- 
tic, when  the  notorious  facts  were,  that  we  had  no  return  from 
India,  but  a  return  or  transfer  of  debts,  which  the  Company  could 
not  pay,  and  which  sooner  or  later  must  fall  upon  the  shoulders  of 
England,  when  the  Company,  instead  of  discharging  their  bonds, 
and  clearing  themselves  from  the  burthen  of  their  debts  at  home, 
were  every  year  coming  to  parliament  for  assistance,  for  leave  to  bor- 
row more  and  more  money,  for  an  authority  to  increase  their  capital, 
or  for  the  direct  power  of  the  legislature  to  protect  them  against 
their  creditors,  either  by  authorising  them  not  to  accept,  or  not  to 
pay  the  bills  they  had  accepted ;  and,  finally,  when  the  letters 
from  Lord  Cornwallis,  now  lying  on  the  table,  described  Bengal 
as  a  declining  and  almost  ruined  country. 

"  As  a  proof  of  the  distress  of  the  Company's  affairs  at  home, 
and  the  poverty  of  their  treasury,  he  stated,  that  they  were  then 
taking  up  silver,  tin,  and  copper  upon  credit,  which  formerly  they 
used  to  pay  for  with  ready  mooey.  The  discount  upon  their  Ben- 
gal bonds  he  also  considered  as  another  symptom  of  distress* 

"  With  regard  to  Bengal,  Mr.  Dundas  had  said,  that  thejummds 
being  collected  entire  was  a  proof  of  the  prosperity  of  a  country,  and 
that  therefore  Bengal  was  most  prosperous.  Neither  the  premises 
nor  the  inference  were  founded  on  fact,  since  an  oppressive  go* 
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rernment  might  get  their  revenue  entire,  and  the  country  be  ne» 
vertheless  rapidly  going  to  ruin. 

"  Mr.  Francis  proceeded  to  take  notice  of  what  Mr.  Dundas 
had  said  respecting  the  revenue  arising  from  salt.  He  had  truly 
stated  salt  to  be  a  necessary  of  life  in  Bengal  more  than  in  any  other 
country.  It  actually  was  so;  and  nature  seemed  to  have  con- 
sidered the  circumstance,  as  it  hath  made  salt  one  of  the  cheapest 
manufactures  of  the  country.  They  could  get  it  there  for  next 
to  nothing,  if  an  oppressive  revenue  were  not  derived  from  it. 
The  late  Lord  Clive,  who  was  accused  of  having  established  a 
monopoly  of  salt,  had  expressly  provided,  '  That  the  price  of  salt, 
sold  by  the  Society  of  Trade,  should  never  exceed  200  rupees  per 
100  maunds  3"  and  Mr.  Bolts,  who  stretched  every  thing  to  the 
utmost  that  could  be  brought  to  bear  against  the  government  of 
Lord  Clive,  stated  500  rupees  per  100  maunds,  as  the  highest 
price  to  the  consumer. 

"  The  selling  prices  of  the  Company  at  Calcutta,  appeared  to 
have  been  in  August,  1789,  about  300  Sicca  rupees  per  10O 
maunds.  At  one  period  within  these  two  years,  the  price,  at  the 
Company's  sale,  had  got  up  to  the  enormous  amount  of  700  Sicca 
rupees ;  upon  which  there  was  also  to  be  a  proportionate  increase 
for  profit  and  charges  on  the  retail. 

"  But  supposing  the  final  retail  price  of  salt,  in  the  provinces, 
to  be  7°0  Sicca  rupees  per  100  maunds,  it  would  then  cost  the 
consumer  twopence  three  farthings  per  pound  English.  Every 
individual  native  would,  as  long  as  it  is  possible  for  him  to  get  it, 
consume  half  a  chittac,  or  one  ounce  per  day ;  consequently  a  fa- 
mily of  five  persons,  living  on  the  labour  of  one  man,  must  spend 
5-l6ths  of  twopence  three  farthings  in  salt,  or  about  three  far- 
things a  day.  The  medium  price  of  labour  throughout  Bengal,  is 
one  anna  and  half  per  day,  or  threepence  halfpenny  English.  Con- 
sequently, when  he  has  paid  for  the  salt,  without  which  his  vege- 
table food  would  be  poison  to  him,  he  has  just  seven  farthings  a 
day  left  to  provide  himself,  a  wife,  and  three  children,  with  every 
other  necessary  of  life,  and  to  pay  some  rent  for  a  mud  house  j 
not  to  mention  any  allowance  for  salt  for  his  cow,  if  he  has  oae; 
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for  without  salt  the  cattle  in  that  country  cannot  exist  for  any  use- 
ful purpose. 

"  Mr.  Francis  concluded  with  some  observations  upon  the  letter 
of  Lord  Cornwallis,  dated  2d  August,  1789  ;  and  while  he  pointed 
out  again,  as  the  article  which  ought  to  be  encouraged,  he  se- 
verely reprobated  the  extension  of  the  cultivation  of  opium, 
'  poppies,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  being  the  most  noxious 
weeds  that  ever  grew.'  " 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Francis  suffered  no  opportu- 
nity to  pass  by,  without  reminding  the  House  of 
Commons  and  the  nation,  of  the  impolicy  as  well 
as  injustice  of  the  frequent  wars  in  India.  On 
March  24,  1804,  after  adverting  to  the  35th  clause 
of  the  24th  of  the  King,  viz.  "  Whereas  to  pursue 
the  schemes  of  conquest  and  extensiosi  of  domi- 
nion are  measures  repugnant  to  the  wish,  the  ho- 
nour, and  the  policy  of  this  nation,  &c."  he  enter- 
ed into  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  affairs  of 
India. 

"  Since  the  Prohibitory  Act  passed  in  1/84,"  says  he,  "  I  ap- 
peal to  the  house  whether  we  have  heard  of  any  thing  from  India 
but  war  and  conquest ;  many  victories  and  great  acquisitions, 
with  only  now  and  then  a  short  interval  of  repose,  to  take  breath 
and  begin  again.  There  is  another  ground  of  presumption  against 
the  necessity  and  justice  of  these  wars,  which  seems  to  me  as 
strong  and  conclusive  as  any  presumption  can  be  before  the  con- 
trary is  proved ;  I  mean,  Sir,  that  almost  all  these  wars  are  sup- 
posed to  originate  in  acts  of  provocation  and  aggression  committed 
by  the  weak  against  the  strong. 

"  The  strength  of  any  single  Indian  state  at  any  time,  and  now 
I  believe  of  all  of  them  put  together,  is  not  to  be  compared  to 
the  military  power  and  resources  of  the  English. 

"  I  do  not  say  that  these  nations  have  no  means  of  defence,  or 
that  die  Mahrattas,  for  example,  can  do  us  no  mischief  j  but 
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that,  considering  the  great  disparity  of  force,  it  requires  very 
clear  evidence  to  make  it  credible,  that  whereas  the  disposition  of 
the  British  power  in  India  is  always,  if  possible,  to  preserve  the 
peace,  and  to  be  satisfied  with  what  we  possess,  this  excellent  dis- 
position is  never  suffered  to  prevail,  because  the  Indian  princes 
are  so  restless  and  unruly,  that  we  cannot,  in  common  justice  to 
ourselves,  refrain  from  invading  them.  The  fable  says — the 
fierce,  rebellious  lamb  would  never  suffer  the  mild,  gentle,  mode- 
rate wolf  to  be  quiet :  if  it  was  not  you,  it  icas  your  father. 

"  These  propositions  may  be  true,  but  they  require  some 
proof;  and,  when  the  proof  is  produced,  I  shall  desire  it  always 
to  be  observed  and  remembered,  that  the  evidence  which  comes 
before  us  is  ex  parte.  We  hear  little  or  nothing  of  what  the  op- 
posite, and  possibly  the  injured  party,  have  to  say  for  themselves. 

"  Ever  since  I  have  known  any  thing  of  Indian  affairs,  I  have 
found  that  the  prevailing  disease  of  our  governments  there  has 
been  a  rage  for  making  war.  The  strong,  though  ineffectual  re- 
medies which  have  from  time  to  time  been  applied  to  this  dis- 
or^er,  are  a  sufficient  proof  of  its  existence.  That  individuals  may 
find  their  account  in  the  conduct  of  such  wars,  I  do  not  mean  to 
dispute  3  but  I  deny  that  they  are  or  can  be  for  the  benefit  of  the 
India  company,  or  the  nation,  particularly  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  die  Company's  affairs.  In  these  circumstances,  and  in 
actual  possession  of  half  the  peninsula,  you  engage  in  a  new  wrr 
with  the  Mahrattas,  the  success  of  which  can  give  you  nothing 
but  an  addition  of  territory,  which  you  cannot  keep  without  an 
intolerable  increase  of  your  military  establishments,  and  a  perpe- 
tual drain  of  all  your  resources,  of  men  as  well  as  money,  anfj 
which  you  ought  not  to  keep  if  you  could.  Whether  the  Mah- 
rattas have  united  in  defence  of  their  country,  or  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  heart  of  our  best  provinces,  as  they  have  done  in  former 
times,  or  with  what  loss  or  expence  our  success  against  them  may 
have  been  purchased,  are  questions  on  which  we  are  utterly  in  the 
dark.  By  public  report  alone  we  are  informed,  that  a  war  of 
great  extent  at  least,  and  liable  to  many  important  consequences,, 
is  now  carrying  on  in  India,  and  that  no  information  of  it  has  been 
communicated  to  parliament." 
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He  then  concluded  with  a  call  for  papers  relative 
to  the  hostilities  subsisting  between  the  English 
presidencies  and  the  Mahrattas,  but  on  the  decla- 
ration of  Lord  Castlereagh,  "  that  the  government 
was  not  in  possession  of  the  circumstances  which 
preceded  the  rupture,"  he  withdrew  his  motion. 

A  few  days  after  thi?  (May  3, 1801)  he  opposed 
the  proposition  "  that  the  thanks  of  the  house  be 
given  to  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  and  to  the  of- 
ficers and  soldiers  concerned  in  achieving  our  late 
successes  in  India,  &c.'-  on  the  principle,  that  the 
terms  were  so  worded,  as  to  include  an  approbation 
of  the  causes  of  the  war. 

"  The  noble  lord  (Castlereagh),"  said  he,  "  talks  with  tri- 
umph and  exultation  of  the  rapid  progress  of  our  arms,  and  the 
immense  acquisitions  of  territory  we  have  made  in  the  Guzzerat 
and  elsewhere.  He  forgets  that  the  positive  law  of  this  country, 
founded  on  the  best  considered  principles  of  policy  and  justice, 
and  confirmed  by  the  advice  of  every  man  in  this  country  whose 
authority  deserves  to  be  regarded,  forbids  any  further  acquisition 
of  territory  in  India,  Priina  facie,  a  British  governor,  who  makes 
war  for  the  acquisition  of  territory,  offends  against  the  law,  and 
is  bound  to  justify  himself  on  the  case  before  he  can  be  ac- 
quitted. 

"  On  the  whole,  Sir,  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  motion  of  thank* 
to  Lord  Wellesley  ought  to  be  deferred.  1  have  no  personal  ob- 
ject to  obtain,  or  even  a  wish  to  gratify,  in  the  part  I  have  taken 
on  this  subject,  unless  it  is  to  preserve  the  consistency  of  my  own 
character,  and  to  adhere  to  the  principles  with  which  I  set  out  in 
the  government  of  India,  and  from  which  I  never  have  de- 
parted. 

"  Thanks  given  without  knowledge  or  deliberation  do  no  ho- 
nour to  those  who  give,  or  to  those  who  receive  them.  They  have 
no  root,  and  cannot  live,  Let  the  evidence  come  before  us.  Let 
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the  noble  lord's  conduct  be  examined,  and  then  if  it  should  appear 
that  the  war,  in  which  India  is  involved,  was  not  voluntary  on 
his  part  j  that  it  was  founded  in  justice  and  necessity,  I  shall  be 
as  ready  as  any  man  to  join  in  the  thanks  proposed  by  this  mo- 
tion. The  thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons,  founded  on  due 
examination,  and  including  all  the  considerations  that  belong  to 
the  question,  will  then  proceed  with  dignity.  Their  impression 
will  be  deep,  and  their  effect  lasting.  J  therefore  think  that  the 
motion  ought  to  be  postponed." 

On  the  21st  of  January,  1805,  Mr.  Francis 
moved  for  an  enquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  war 
with  Jesswunt  Rao  Holcar ;  and  on  Friday,  April 
5th,  he  wished  to  pledge  the  house  once  more  to 
a  declaration  against  wars  in  India  for  the  sake  of 
conquest. 

In  the  course  of  his  very  able  speech  on  this  oc- 
casion, Mr.  Francis  gave  the  following  JiistoricaJ 
detail  relative  to  our  Asiatic  possessions. 

*f  The  origin  of  our  connection  with  India,  and  the  foundation 
of  our  establishment  there,  was  commercial.  Appearing  in  the 
character  of  merchants,  and  for  many  years  assuming  no  other, 
we  were  received  by  the  native  princes,  not  only  with  hospitality 
and  protection,  but  with  extraordinary  favour  and  encourage- 
ment ;  and  certainly,  as  far  as  the  commercial  interests  of  their 
subjects  or  their  own  were  concerned,  they  acted  wisely. 

"  In  the  natural  course  of  things,  it  is  not  possible  to  open  a 
trade  of  any  kind  between  India  and  Europe,  without  makiag  it 
a  channel  of  profit  and  an  influx  of  wealth  to  India.  Compara- 
tively speaking,  India,  and  especially  Bengal,  sells  every  thing  to 
foreign  nations,  and  buys  very  little.  In  this  intercourse  with 
Europe,  the  native  princes  saw  and  understood  their  immediate 
advantage.  Their  commercial  eye  was  open  ;  but  their  political 
eye  was  shut.  They  saw  that  the  balance  of  foreign  trade  was 
immensely  in  their  favour  3  but  they  did  not  foresee  the  fatal 
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consequence  of  granting  to  foreign  merchants  a  stationary  esta- 
blishment in  their  country. 

"  The  conduct  of  another  Eastern  nation,  in  similar  circum- 
stances, exhibits  an  example  of  sounder  policy.  The  Chinese 
will  never  suffer  us  to  have  a  footing  in  China.  On  this  subject, 
their  own  institutions  are  wise,  and  they  know  how  we  have  acted 
in  India.  From  factories  to  fortifications,  from  fortifications  to 
garrisons,  from  garrisons  to  armies,  and  from  armies  to  conquest, 
the  gradations  were  natural,  and  the  result  inevitable.  For  my 
present  purpose,  it  is  not  material  to  look  back  to  our  transactions 
in  India  before  the  year  1/65. 

"  Up  to  that  period,  our  affairs  were  in  a  state  of  progression, 
without  a  solid  security,  and  exposed  to  many  hazards.  The 
grant  of  the  Dewanny  of  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa,  obtained  by 
Lord  Clive,  gave  us  a  powerful  establishment,  and  in  effect  a 
sovereignty  in  India,  under  the  name  or  shadow  pf  a  country  go- 
vernment. 

"  From  foreign  merchants  we  suddenly  became  a  great  territo- 
rial and  political  power  :  from  adventurers,  who  had  every  thing 
to  win,  we  became  possessors,  who  had  every  thing  valuable  to 
lose.  No  wise  man  continues  the  game,  by  which  his  fortune  is 
once  made.  Accordingly  we  changed,  or  professed  to  change, 
our  maxims  with  our  situation.  The.  fundamental  principle  im- 
mediately recommended  by  all  the  authorities  abroad,  and  ac- 
knowledged and  adopted  by  all  the  powers  at  home,  was  limitation 
of  dominion.  The  same  great  man,  to  whom  we  owe  the  acqui- 
sition, and  who  laid  the  foundation  of  our  dominion,  bequeathed 
to  us  the  wisest  counsels  for  preserving  it.  His  words  are,* 
'  My  resolution  and  my  hopes  will  always  be  to  confine  our  con- 
quest and  our  possessions  to  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orixa.  To  go 
further  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  scheme  so  extravagantly  ambitious  and 
absurd  that  no  governor  and  council  in  their  senses  can  ever  adopt 
it,  unless  the  whole  system  of  the  Company's  interest  be  first  en- 
tirely new-modelled.'  On  this  principle,  when  the  dominions  of 
Suja  ul  Dowla,  when  the  whole  country  of  Oude  was  at  his  dis- 
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posal,  he  restored  it  to  that  prince.  To  the  same  effect,  there  is 
another  authority,  particularly  weighty  in  the  scale  with  any  ar- 
gument of  mine,.!  mean  that  of  Mr.  Hastings,  whose  name  as- 
suredly I  should  never  have  mentioned,  if  I  had  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  doing  it  with  approbation,  as  well  as  with  advantage  to  my 
opinion.  No  words  can  be  stronger  than  those  in  which  he  gives 
his  own.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Court  of  Directors,  the 
President  and  Council  of  Fort  William  say,  '  The  security  and 
tranquillity  of  these  provinces  shall  be  the  ultimate  end  of  all  our 
negotiations  ;  and  you  may  trust,  that  we  are  too  well  aware  of 
the  ruinous  tendency  of  all  schemes  of  conquest,  ever  to  adopt 
them,  or  ever  to  depart  from  the  absolute  line  of  self-defence, 
^inless  impelled  to  it  by  the  most  obvious  necessity,  an4  imme- 
diate exigency  of  the  circumstances. 

Signed, 
'  WARREN  HASTINGS  AND  COUNCIL.' 

( '  These  were  the  principles  most  solemnly  declared  and  esta- 
blished by  the  court  of  directors,  in  concert  with  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  at  that  time,  for  the  future  government  of  India.  In 
their  instructions  to  the  governor-general  and  council  appointed 
by  parliament,  their  first  injunction  is  to  jix  our  attention  to  the 
preservation  of  peace  throughout  India,  and  to  the  security  of  the 
'Company's  possessions.  Their  letters  are  filled  with  maxims  and 
orders  to  the  same  effect." 

On  the  10th  of  March,  1806,  when  the  house 
was  engaged  in  a  discussion  relative  to  the  conduct 
of  the  Marquis  Wellesley,  Mr.  Francis,  after  a 
few  words  on  that  subject,  in  reply  to  some  marked 
compliments  from  one  of  the  directors,*  solicited  the 
attention  of  the  house  for  a  few  words,  in  respect 
to  himself,  and  the  rather,  as  they  would  probably 
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be  the  last  he  should  ever  address  them  on  that 

i . 

subject. 

"  He  had  passed  six  years,"  he  said,  "  in  perpetual  misery 
and  contest,  in  Bengal,  at  the  hazard  of  his  life,  for  which  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  chairman  of  the  c<»urt  of  directors ;  then  a  wretch- 
ed voyage  of  ten  months,  and  two  and  twenty  years  of  Jabour  in 
the  same  course,  unsupported,  and  alone. 

"  By  endeavouring  through  all  that  portion  of  his  life  to  main- 
tain right  against  wrong,  he  had  sacrificed  his  repose,  and  for- 
feited all  hopes  of  reward  or  personal  advantage;  but  now  he 
had  taken  his  resolutions,  and  would  do  so  no  more.  He  would 
never  more  take  an  active  part,  much  less  a  lead,  in  any  discus- 
sion of  Indian  questions. 

"  When  he  made  a  motion,  which  had  been  alluded  to,  last 
year,  it  was  not  to  impeach  Lord  Wellesley,  but  to  arm  Lord 
Cornwallis  with  the  authority  of  parliament,  and  to  satisfy  the 
princes  of  India,  that  this  nobleman  acted  not  merely  on  bis  own 
sentiments,  but  on  the  permanent  principles  of  the  British  legis- 
lature. That  motion  was  set  aside,  and  he  would  never  re- 
new it. 

"  With  regard  to  personal  proceedings  against  any  man,  he 
wns  resolved  to  take  no  part  in  them.  The  impeachment  of  Mr. 
Hastings  had  cured  him  of  that  folly,  tt  was  he,  in  fact,  who  had 
been  tried,  and  Mr.  Hastings  acquitted. 

"  He  had  reason  enough  to  feel  a  spirit  of  prejudice,  if  not  of 
animosity,  against  Lord  Melville,  from  the  perpetual  contradic- 
tion he  had  maintained  against  him  j  yet  in  all  the  proceedings  re- 
lative to  that  noble  lord,  he  had  never  uttered  one  word ;  nor 
would  he  now  concern  himself  in  any  prosecution  against  Lord 
Wellesley.  His  spirits  were  exhausted,  and  his  mind  was  subr 
dued  by  a  long,  unthankful,  and  most  invidious  application  to 
one  pursuit,  in  which  he  had  never  been  able  to  do  any  good. 

"  He  was  not,  nor  would  be,  standing  counsel  for  the  naucn, 
or  for  the  company,  on  the  subject  of  India.  There  was  one  view 
only  in  which  he  should  attend  to  future  proceedings  in  parlia- 
ment on  Indian  questions,  because  he'  would  liot  relinquish  the 
duties  of  his  station  while  he  held  a  seat  in  parliament  -t  he  would 
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'  tvatch  and  take  care,  if  he  could,  to  protect  the  finances  of  Bru 
tain  from  being  ruined  by  those  of  India. 

"  I  have  passed,"  added  he,  "  almost  thirty  years  in  endea- 
vouring to  defend  the  India  Company's  property  from  ruin,  and 
to  support  their  lawful  authority  ;  I  have  laboured  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Asia,  and  to  protect  the  natives  from  oppression.  The 
only  duty  now  left  me,  is  to  defend  England  against  India." 

We  have  hitherto  considered  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  as  an  advocate  for  a  meliorated  system  in 
the  East ;  but  we  are  now  to  view  him  in  a  new 
situation,  and  behold  the  same  man  who  had  com- 
bated tyranny  in  one  hemisphere,  endeavouring  to 
moderate  the  horrors  of  slavery  in  another. 

Mr.  Wilberforce,  in  his  character  of  a  strenuous 
advocate  for  the  abolition  of  the  horrid  commerce 
carried  on  by  men  calling  themselves  Christians, 
for  the  purpose  of  seizing,  imprisoning,  conveying 
from  home,  and  disposing  by  public  auction,  such 
inhabitants  of  Africa  as  may  be  a  few  shades  darker 
than  themselves,  was  at  one  period  the  idol  of  nearly 
the  whole  nation.  But  the  member  for  Yorkshire, 
while  he  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  unhappy  Africans, 
only  performed  his  duty  and  gratified  the  feelings  of 
humanity.  However  laudable  his  zeal,  he  made 
no  sacrifices;  he  possessed  no  negroes  whom  he 
enfranchised  from  a  cruel  bondage;  he  enjoyed  the 
profits  of  no  plantations,  which  became  desolate  in 
consequence  of  a  strict  adherence  to  principle  ;  he 
never  hazarded  the  enmity  of  relations ;  nor  was 
he  threatened  with  disinheritance.,  either  on  the 
part  of  himself  or  his  family.  Whatever  his  merits 
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may  be,  (and  in  this  point  of  view  they  arc  far 
from  being  contemptible)  it  will  be  seen  that  there 
are  others,,  who  have  pleaded  the  same  cause,  not 
only  with  motives  to  the  full  as  disinterested,  but 
with  a  certainty  of  experiencing  a  great  loss. 

When  that  gentleman,  on  Monday,  April  18, 
1791,  moved,  in  a  committee  of  the  whole  house, 
for  leave  to  bring  in  "  a  bill  to  prevent  the  further 
importation  of  slaves  into  the  British  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies/1  Mr.  Francis  rose  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  and  expressed  his  sentiments  nearly  as 
follows : 

"He  should  have  contented  himself  with  giving  his  vote  for 
the  motion,  but  for  some  considerations  which  were  purely  per- 
sonal, and  in  consequence  of  which  he  thought  himself  partial-, 
larly  called  upon  to  deliver  his  opinion  on  the  present  occasion, 
by  an  express  declaration.  He  believed  he  was  not  very  likely 
to  be  suspected  of  receiving  with  special  favour  and  partiality, 
any  measure  introduced  and  recommended  from  the  other  side  of 
the  house  ;  while,  in  his  own  situation  in  private  life,  every  mo- 
tive, by  which  the  conduct  of  men  is  usually  determined,  was 
united  on  one  side,  and  powerfully  pressed  upon  him,  to  engage 
him  to  take  part  this  night  against  his  opinion.  Connections  of 
every  sort ;  friends  who  were  dear  to  him,  and  who  thought  their 
fortunes  were  at  stake  ;  solicitations  the  most  urgent,  from  per- 
eons  to  whom  he  was  bound  by  many  ties ;  and  possibly  the  pros- 
pect of  advantage  to  himself  or  to  his  family,  at  a  future  day,  to 
be  forfeited  or  preserved.  All  these  were  in  one  scale,  and  no- 
thing in  the  other,  but  the  justice  of  the  cause,  and  the  protec* 
tion  of  creatures,  who  would  never  know  that  he  had  endeavoured 
to  serve  them,  or  whose  gratitude  could  never  reach  him.  He, 
however,  did  not  state  these  circumstances  for  ostentation,  or  as 
a  claim  to  merit,  but  merely  to  fortify  his  cause,  by  shewing  that 
bis  opinion  was  sincere. 
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"  If  the  undisputed  state  of  facts,  if  the  clear  and  able  argu- 
ment delivered  by  the  honourable  gentleman,*  who  takes  the 
lead  in  this  business,  has  not  carried  conviction  along  with  it,  I 
must  conclude,"  says  he,  "  that  truth  and  reason  on  this  snbject 
have  nu  access  to  the  human  mind.  Many  gentlemen,  indeed, 
have  asserted  what  they  have  by  no  means  established,  and  wli.ft, 
upon  the  whole,  I  utterly  disbelieve,  that  this  trade  is  profitable ,- 
but  no  man  has  yet  had  the  courage  to  affirm,  or  even  to  insinuate, 
that  it  is  not  criminal.  The  question  then  is  not,  whether  the 
trade  be  criminal,  but  in  what  degree  ?  Is  it  a  crime  of  the  highest 
guilt  in  morals,  or  is  it  in  practice  capable  of  palliation  ?  Will  it 
admit  of  an  excuse?  No,  Sir;  I  declare  upon  my  honour  and  my 
conscience,  none.  I  pass  by  the  traffic  as  it  is  conducted  on  the 
coast  of  Africa,  the  temptation  you  give  to  one  human  creature  to 
make  a  property  of  another,  and  to  sell  him  to  perpetual  slavery. 
I  take  no  notice  of  the  miseries  it  produces  in  that  country.  Re- 
member only  that,  whatever  they  are,  you  are  answerable  for 
them  all.  You  create  the  market,  and  it  is  the  market  that  con- 
stitutes the  demand,  and  produces  the  supply. 

"  I  shall  not  insist  on  the  horrors  of  the  Middle  Passage.  You 
do  well  to  pass  over  them  with  disregard.  The  most  determined 
mind,  the  most  obdurate  heart,  if  it  be  human,  could  not  listen 
to  the  evidence  on  that  subject  without  torture. 

"  I  take  these  creatures  in  that  which  is  stated  to  be  their  best 
situation;  at  their  landing  in  the  islands;  at  their  arrival  in  the 
land  of  promise,  where  they  are  instantly  to  find  relief  from  their 
sufferings  :  where,  in  return  for  a  moderate  degree  of  labour,  a 
tolerable  mode  of  existence  is  provided  for  them.  You  say  you 
have  paid  for  them ;  that  they  subsist  at  your  expence,  and  that 
you  have  a  right  to  their  labour.  Be  it  so.  On  that  principle, 
let  us  see  how  they  are  treated. 

"In  considering  the  state  of  slavery  In  the  West  Indies,  the  object 
that  instantly  strikes  my  mind  with  a  force  and  conviction,  to  which 
the  evidence  of  special  facts  hardly  makes  an  addition,  is  the  power 
of  corporal  punishment,  allotted  as  I  find  it.  I  do  not  ask  you  to 
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enquire  in  what  manner  this  power  is  exercised,  but  how  it  is 
disposed  of,  and  to  whom  it  is  trusted,  and  then  to  determine 
what  must  be  the  effect  of  it.  They  know  nothing  of  the  human 
constitution,  'who  have  not  observed,  that  power  of  every  sort,  of 
one  man  over  another,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  deprave  and  cor- 
rupt the  mind.  The  moment  I  hear  of  such  a  power,  uncon- 
trouled,  in  any  hand,  I  conclude  that  the  depravity  is  unlimited. 
The  actual  exercise  of  it,  in  the  infliction  of  punishment,  assur- 
edly introduces  that  worst  and  most  odious  of  all  disorders  in  the 
moral  system,  personal  cruelty. 

"  The  truth  of  these  principles'  is  acknowledged  by  the  spirit 
and  caution  of  our  penal  laws  in  every  other  instance,  by  the  cju 
they  take,  in  all  criminal  proceedings,  to  separate  the  ink-rear 
from  the  judgment,  and  the  judgment  from  the  execution.  They 
v.-ill  not  sutler  such  characters  and  powers  to  be  united  in  one 
person  ;  nor  are  they  united  in  any  civilized  society  upon  earth, 
except  in  our  West  India  islands. 

".What  are  the  usual  offences  imputed  to  negroes?  In  ninety-' 
nine  instances  out  of  a  hundred,  they  are  either  idleness  or  theft. 
They  do  not  work  hard  enough  to  satisfy  the  task-master,  (and 
v/hy  they  should  work  at  all,  I  know  not)  or  they  steal  provi- 
sions. The  thing  they  can  eat  is  the  only  thing  worth  their  steal- 
ing. Food  is  the  only  object  of  theft  which  it  is  in  their  power 
to  conceal,  or  that  could  possibly  do  them  any  service.  Consider 
the  rl.sk  t'.-y  run,  the  horrible  punishments  they  suffer  \vhen  di>' 
tected,  and  then  you  may  conceive  in  what  manner  they  are  fed. 
But,  in  the  consideration  of  thea'e  offences,  who  is  the  offended 
party  ?  The  negro-driver, — Who  is  the  judge  of  the  fact  ?  The 
driver. — Who  awards  the  punishment  ?  The  driver.— Who  xu- 
flicts  it  ?  The  driver  with  his  own  hand, 

"  But  how?  Captain  Giles  of  the  army  says,  that  'thepunwh- 
ment  by  whipping,  though  with  fewer  lashes  given,  is  more  se- 
vere and  cruel  than  that  of  the  army,  because?  of  the  size  of  (he 
whip.1  Captain  Hall  of  the  navy  says,  '  that  in  Barbadces  and 
the  Leeward  Islands,  the  treatment  of  the  negroes  on  the  planta- 
tions was  inhuman ;  that  the  punishments  inflicted  were  very 
shocking  to  persons  not  used  to  see  them ;  much  more  so  tkia 
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on  board  a  man  of  war.  The  field  slaves  he  has  seen  (a  great 
many)  are  generally  marked  with  the  whip.' 

"  This  is  the  mode  of  punishment.  What  is  likely  to  be  the 
degree  of  it  ?  An  angry  man  determines  the  penalty  ;  an  offended 
judge  inflicts  it ;  and  he,  perhaps,  by  office,  by  habit,  and  occu- 
pation, one  of  the  lowest,  if  not  worst  of  our  species.  If  you 
cannot  have  an  indifferent  judge  of  the  offences  of  these  wretches, 
at  least  let  there  be  a  cold,  indifferent  executioner.  It  is  a  hor- 
rible truth  that,  when  once  the  lash  is  lifted  by  an  angry  man, 
with  despotic  power  over  the  object,  his  rage  is  inflamed  by  every 
stroke  he  gives.  The  cries  and  writhings  of  the  creature  are 
called  resistance  ;  even  his  patience  is  called  sulkiness  ;  his  very 
sufferings  are  an  offence.  The  decrees  of  passion  are  executed  by 
passion. 

"  Admitting  the  power  to  be  necessaiy,  is  there  any  protection 
against  the  abuse  of  it  ?  Have  the  negroes  any  shelter  ?  Have 
they  any  appeal  ?  Is  there  a  law  to  deter,  is  there  a  magistrate  to 
resort  to?— No,  Sir;  none  at  all.  Mr.  Terry,  who  was  many 
years  an  overseer  in  Grenada,  says,  '  that  he  has  known  slaves 
punished  by  managers  severely  for  trifling  faults  j  that  they  dnrst 
not  complain  to  the  owner,  for  fear  of  worse  treatment  j  that  he 
has  known  them  punished  by  the  owner  for  so  doing,  and  sent 
back,  though  their  complaint  was  just ;  that  field  slaves  usually 
bear  the  marks  of  the  whip  j  and  that  he  never  heard  that  a  slave 
complained  to  a  magistrate  of  his  owner,  manager,  overseer,  or 
attorney  ;  that  he  has  known  the  same  person  attorney,  manager, 
and  doctor,  on  one  estate ;  that  he  never  knew  a  planter  or  ma- 
nager interfere  with  another's  treatment  of  his  slaves ;  that  food 
is  the  general  object  of  theft  among  slaves,  and  at  the  hazard  of 
their  lives.  That  an  overseer  on  the  estate  where  he  was,  (Mr. 
Coghlan)  threw  a  slave  into  the  boiling  cane  juice,  who  died  in 
four  days  ;  he  was  not  punished  otherwise  than  by  replacing  the 
slave,  and  being  dismissed  the  service ;  was  told  of  this  by  the 
owner's  son,  the  carpenter,  and  many  slaves  on  the  estate ;  has 
heard  it  often.' 

"  Against  all  the  allegations  and  all  the  arguments  on  this  sub- 
ject, one  general  answer  is  usually  stated,  and  supposed  to  be 
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Conclusive :  The  negroes  arc  our  property ;  u-e  have  paid  high 
prices  for  them  ;  our  profits  depend  upon  the  care  we  take  of 
them.  If  we  are  bad  men,  at  least  u-e  understand  our  interest  too 
well,  to  destroy  or  disable  the  instruments,  by  which  alone  our 
estates  are  made  of  any  ralue  to  us. 

"  In  the  first  place,  Sir,  the  proprietor  is  not  in  general  the 
person  who  exercises  the  power  in  question.  If  he  were,  it  might 
be  fair  to  presume,  that  the  consideration  of  his  true  interest 
would  be  some  restraint  upon  his  passions.  I  fear,  that,  in  gene- 
ral, it  would  not  be  effective.  Many  of  the  West  India  pro- 
prietors, I  know,  are  men  of  as  much  honour  and  humanity  as  are 
to  be  found  in  any  other  rank  of  life ;  but  they  reside  in  England. 
Concerning  the  management  of  their  estates,  they  have  no  other 
evidence  but  the  information  of  their  overseers ;  concerning  the 
treatment  of  their  slaves,  they  have  nothing  to  judge  by,  but 
the  amount  produce  of  their  labour.  If  the  returns  are  abundant, 
it  is  not  likely  that  the  owners  should  be  much  disposed  to  enquire 
into  abuses,  by  which  their  profits  do  not  appear  to  be  diminish- 
ed. They  hear  no  complaints ;  they  live  happily  themselves,  and 
conclude  that  all  is  well.* 

"  But  I  deny  that  the  principle,  so  assumed  and  relied  011, 
namely,  that  slaves  will  be  well  treated,  because  it  is  the  interest 
of  an  owner  to  take  care  of  his  property,  is  conclusive  in  this 
case,  as  it  would  be  in  the  case  of  inanimate  property.  All  the 
protection  which  you  can  expect  from  the  principle,  and  it  goes 
no  further,  is,  that  corporal  punishment  shall  not  be  inflicted  to 
the  hazard  of  life  or  limb ;  that  the  slave  shall  not  be  disabled 
from  performing  the  task  allotted  to  him.  Within  that  limitation, 
the  lash  may  be  inflicted  with  the  most  shocking,  capricious  seve- 
rity, provided  it  does  not  essentially  injure  the  property  of  the 
owner.  But  to  secure  even  that  degree  of  protection,  he  ought 

*  Captain  Hall  says,  '  he  believes  the  slaves  suffered  from  the 
owner's  absence,  because  it  was  the  business  of  the  overseer,  for 
his  own  credit,  to  make  as  much  sugar  as  possible  ;  to  do  this,  he 
must  work  slaves  to  the  utmost ;  it  being  no  concern  of  his  whe- 
ther they  died  or  not.' 
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never  to  trust  the  lash  out  of  his  own  hand.  He  delegates  hi* 
power  to  a'.iother,  but  not  the  interest,  which,  you  say,  is  to  go- 
vern the  exercise  of  it. 

"  Still  the  negroes  are  your  property.  So  are  your  horses,  and 
of  more  value  too,  if  price  and  value  are  the  same.  See  bow  these 
noble,  useful  animals  are  treated  by  coachmen  and  others,  every 
day  in  the  streets ;  every  night  at  the  doors  of  the  crowded  assem- 
blies of  this  town,  before  the  eyes  of  their  masters  and  mistresses, 
and  even  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives.  I  have  often  been  witness 
to  these  abominable  scenes  of  riotous  or  passionate  cruelty.  Did 
you  ever  hear  of  a  coachman  punished,  or  even  dismissed,  for 
cruel  treatment  of  his  horses  ? 

.  "  One  would  think,  at  the  first  view  of  the  subject,  that  a 
plantation,  once  properly  stocked  with  male  and  female  negroes, 
would  supply  itself  without  further  importation.  I  wish  it  were  so, 
for  then  I  should  conclude  that  the  condition  of  the  negroes  was 
tolerable  at  least.  There  is  nothing  in  the  climate  or  soil  to  coun- 
teract the  propagation  of  negroes  in  the  islands,  any  more  than 
in  Africa,  where  they  multiply  to  excess.  In  all  other  countries, 
the  labouring  part  of  the  people  are  in  general  the  most  prolific. 
"VVhy  not  in  the  West  Indies  >  Excessive  labour,  and  scanty  un- 
wholesome food,  would  be  sufficient  to  check  population  any 
where.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  planters  do  not  think  it  their 
interest  to  encourage  it.  Captain  Hall  tells  you,  '  that  in  the 
British  islands  breeding  is  not  thought  desirable;  they  rather 
deemed  it  a  misfortune  to  have  pregnant  women,  or  e\-en  young 
slave*.  They  esteemed  the  charge  of  rearing  a  child  to  maturity, 
hiore  troublesome  and  greater  than  buying  a  slave  fit  for  work  ; 
and  it  was  not  uncommon  far  them  to  give  away  a  child  of  two 
years  old,  as  you  would  a  puppy  from  a  litter.  Has  heard  an  over- 
Seer  of  some  consequence  express  this  opinion.  It  was,  in  fact, 
his  system  to  prevent  population  as  far  as  in  his  power ;  and  he 
understood  this  to  be  a  general  system.  So  little  care  was  taken 
of  infants,  that  mothers  deemed  it  a  misfortune  to  have  children  : 
after  the  month,  they  were  sent  to  field  labour,  with  their  child 
upon  their  backs,  and  so  little  time  afforded  them  to  attend  to 
its  wants,  that  he  has  seeii  a  woman,  seated  to  give  suck  to  her 
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child,  roused  from  that  situation  by  a  severe  blow  from  the  cart 
whip.' 

"  Mr.  Terry  says  that,  '  while  a  manager,  he  never  received  any 
direction  about  attention  to  pregnant  women,  or  children ;  ha? 
heard  managers  say,  it  was  cheaper  to  buy  African  slaves  than  to 
breed  ;  that  they  wished  the  children  to  die,  for  they  lost  much 
of  the  mother's  work  during  infancy.' 

"  Captain  Ross  says,  '  he  has  seen  a  negro  woman  flogged 
with  ebony  bushes,  so  that  the  skin  of  her  back  was  taken  off 
down  to  her  heels ;  she  was  then  turned  round,  and  flogged  from 
her  breast  down  to  her  waist ;  and  in  consequence,  he  saw  her 
afterwards  walking  upon  all  fours,  and  unable  to  get  up.' 

"  Such  is  the  treatment  of  women  slaves,  and  in  that  state  too, 
which  of  all  others  would  excite  pity  in  the  most  callous  heart, 
that  had  still  one  human  sensation  left  in  it.  But  we  are  told  that, 
although  possibly  facts  of  this  atrocious  nature  may  have  happened 
in  the  early  periods  of  the  West  India  settlements,  no  such  in- 
stances occur  at  present :  that  the  government  of  the  islands  in 
this  respect  is  greatly  improved)  that  good  laws  have  been  madej 
that  they  are  carefully  executed  ;  and  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
situation  of  the  negroes  is  considerably  mended,  and  grows  every 
day  more  and  more  tolerable*  Perhaps  it  may  be  so  on  some  par- 
ticular plantations ;  but,  in  general,  I  do  not  believe  the  assertion 
to  be  true.  The  operation  of  habits  and  principles  is  permanent 
and  uniform  ;  the  check  created  by  good  laws  can  only  be  tem- 
porary mid  occasional,  until  they  have  acted  long  enough  to  ef- 
fect a  change  in  the  manners  of  the  people. 

"  It  would  have  been  natural  to  conclude  that,  while  these  en- 
quiries were  going  on  in  England,  and  while  the  attention  of  the 
nation  was  so  particularly  directed  to  the  subject  as  it  has  been 
lately,  some  restraint  would  have  been  laid  on  practices,  which  it 
was  well  known  had  excited  universal  indignation  here.  One 
fact,  which  I  shall  state,  will  be  sufficient  to  shew  you,  what 
you  have  to  expect  from  the  probable  effect  of  these  pretended 
laws  and  regulations  made  in  the  islands  for  the  protection  of  the 
slaves. 

"  It  is  not  more  than  eighteen  months  ago  that  I  read,  in  the 

1808-1809.  & 
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Jamaica  Gazette,  an  account  of  a  female  slave,  of  the  age  of  fif- 
teen, flogged  by  one  of  these  drivers,  till  she  fell  senseless  to  the 
ground.  In  this  state  she  was  dragged  by  the  legs  to  a  place 
which  they  call  an  hospital,  till  her  mangled  flesh  was  torn  com- 
pletely from  her  bones.  In  the  hospital  she  died.  The  villain 
was  tried  for  his  life,  and  honourably  acquitted  by  twelve  of  hi* 
peers,  every  one  of  whom,  I  have  a  right  to  conclude,  and,  for 
my  own  part,  have  na  sort  of  doubt,  would  have  done  exactly  the 
same.  On  what  pretence  was  he  acquitted  ?  Why,  Sir,  it  was 
said,  or  pretended,  that  the  girl  was  his  property ;  that  it  could 
not  be  his  intention,  because  it  was  not  his  interest,  to  take  away 
her  life." 

But  although  the  arguments  adduced  upon  this 
occasion  produced  no  immediate  effect,  yet  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was 
then  minister,  made  a  splendid  speech  on  the  un- 
happy state  of  the  negroes  in  our  colonies;  and  the 
House  of  Commons,  on  the  2d  of  May,  1793, 
passed  that  memorable  vote,  by  which  it  was  re- 
solved :  "  That  from  and  after  the  first  day  of  Ja- 
nuary, 1796,  it  should  not  be  lawful  to  import  any 
African  negroes  into  any  British  colonies  or  plan- 
tations." 

The  cause  of  humanity  thus  appeared  at  length 
to  triumph.  A  hope  was  now  entertained  that  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  species  would  be  exempt 
from  the  horrors  of  slavery,  and  a  high  opinion  be- 
gan to  be  conceived  of  the  justice  of  this  branch  of 
the  legislature,  which  had  thus  given  a  solemn 
pledge  to  the  public.  But  alas  !  within  the  space 
of  a  few  months,  these  magnificent  promises  were 
forgotten  ;  the  parliament  during  which  they  had 
been  made,  was  dissolved,  without  effecting  any 
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thing  in  favour  of  the  oppressed  negroes,  and  from 
that  moment  to  the  present,  with  the  exception  of 
a  celebrated  resolution  on  the  part  of  both  Houses, 
followed  by  a  bill,  every  effort  in  their  favour  has 
been  unavailing. 

But  notwithstanding  the  times  had  become  un- 
propitious,  by  the  real  or  supposed  defection  of  an 
advocate,  whose  power  was  too  great  to  be  con- 
tended with,  yet  Mr.  Francis  determined  that  no 
part  of  his  public  duty  should  remain  unfulfilled. 
He  accordingly  made  a  motion,  April  11,  1796, 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  new  bill,  to  meliorate  the 
situation  of  the  slaves  in  the  West  Indies.  -After 
rejoicing  at  the  full  appearance  of  the  House,  and 
stating  the  reasons  for  again  agitating  the  question, 
he  desired  the  members  to  remember  the  pledge 
that  had  been  given,  the  faith  that  had  been  vio- 
lated, and  to  recollect,  that  to  save  them  from 
everlastingdishonour,that  leaf  must  be  torn  out  from 
the  records  of  history.  By  power  and  by  force,  he 
added,  a  partial  triumph  might  be  obtained  from 
day  to  day;  but  the  perpetual  struggle  between  ac- 
tive wrong  and  persevering  right  must  continue, 
until  the  moral  sense  of  justice,  charity,  and  shame, 
shall  either  finally  prevail  or  be  utterly  extinguish- 
ed in  this  land. 

Conscious  that  the  part  taken  by  the  Minister 
tended  not  a  little  to  embarrass  his  proceedings,  he 
observed  : 

"  There  is  one  person  *  left,  Sir,  whose  support,  if  I  really 

*  Mr.  Pitt. 
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had  it,  would  undoubtedly  be  of  more  use  than  all  the  rest  j  but 
whose  support  I  disdain  to  solicit. 

"  I  will  not]  for  any  purpose  of  this  world,  much  less  for  any 
interest  df  my  own,  descend  from  the  independence  of  my  cha- 
racter,; or  from  the  station  attached  to  the  duty  of  this  day,  to 
submit  myself  to  a  capricious,  mean,  injurious  enmity,  not  the  less 
bitter  because  utterly  groundless,  not  the  less  persevering  because 
utterly  unprovoked. 

"  Neither  is  it  necessary.  I  have  a  surer  course  to  take  with 
the  right  honourable  person  I  allude  to.  If  I  am  not  grossly  mis- 
taken in  my  opinion  of  his  character,  I  have  a  powerful  resource 
in  the  judicial  quality  of  his  calculating  mind.  I  am  not  allud- 
ing now  to  the  general  purity  of  his  morals,  or  to  his  sincerity  in 
particular.  Without  disputing  his  virtues,  I  hold  it  to  be  fortu- 
nate that  I  am  not  driven  to  rely  on  them.  I  depend  upon  his 
support,  because  I  think  I  can  put  an  honourable  force  upon  his 
mind.  J  know  the  scruples  and  the  prudence  with  which  he 
weighs  and  balances  the  specific  value  of  profit  against  praise. 
Whatever  you  may  think  of  him,  he  is  a  man  not  to  be  driven, 
even  by  a  favourite  passion,  to  sacrifice  a  great  portion  of  reputa- 
tion for  an  inconsiderable  advantage,  and  still  less  for  a  gratuitous 
indulgence  of  temper.  I  am  safe,  then,  when  I  say,  that  my 
present  intention  is  neither  to  solicit  nor  to  oftend,  but  to  provok* 
him,  (Hear!  hear!} — yes,  Sir,  not  to  offend,  but  to  provoke. 
Provocation  is  not  of  necessity  offence.  To  inflame  is  not  to  irri- 
tate. They  know  nothing  of  the  language  who  think  that  these 
ivords  represent  the  same  idea. 

"  I  tell  him  frankly  that  the  last  decision  of  the  House  has  left 
a  shade,  I  will  not  call  it  a  stain,  upon  his  reputation.  Is  he  not 
yet  satiated  with  the  possession  of  power  and  emolument  ?  Is  he 
not  weary  of  the  drudgery  of  office,  compared  to  which  the  mere 
labour  ot"  a  negro  is  in  my  mind  a  service  to  be  endured  ?  And 
does  he  think  it  possible  that  the  country,  that  any  rational  being 
should  give  credit  to  a  proposition  so  extravagant  and  so  mon- 
strous, that  the?  all-powerful  Minister  of  the  Crown,  with  all  his 
eloquence,  and  with  all  his  influence,  and  with  the  accession  of 
thirty  voices  from  this  side  of  the  house,  should  not  have  beer. 
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able  to  engage  more  than  seventy  votes  on  a  favourite  question  of 
his  own,  if,  in  earnest  and  bond  fide,  he  had  desired  to  carry  it  * 
Is  there  nothing  in  his  mind  to  elevate  him  for  a  moment  abov 
the  level  of  his  station  ?  Does  he  never  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  the  merits  of  his  character  will  be  canvassed  by  posterity  ? 
And  is  it  possible  for  him  to  endure  the  thought  of  passing  for 
gjj  #     #     it     # 

[Mr.  Secretary  Dundas  here  rose  to  call  the  honourable  gentle 
man  to  order.  He  spoke  of  his  right  honourable  friend  as  a  mem- 
ber of  parliament  only ;  and  it  was  the  established  rule  of  the 
House  to  presume  that  no  member  ever  delivered  opinions  or  ex- 
pressed sentiments  in  which  lie  was  not  in  earnest.  That  to  assert 
or  insinuate  the  contrary  was  unparliamentary,  and  a  high  breach 
of  order.} 

Mr.  Francis.  "  I  submit  to  correction,  though  I  really  do  not 
think  that  I  said  any  thing  to  deserve  it.  Certainly  what  I  meant 
was,  not  to  express  a  suspicion  of  r«y  own  concerning  the  right 
honourable  gentleman's  sincerity,  but  to  indicate  to  him  the  im- 
pression whick  the  fact,  as  it  stood,  seemed  likely  to  make  on  the 
general  judgment  of  mankind  at  present  and  hereafter.  I  have  no 
time  now  to  debate  a  point  of  order ;  nor  is  it  necessary.  The 
full  idea  which  I  meant  to  give,  may  be  conveyed  in  another 
form.  Instead  of  a  comment,  allow  me  to  tell  you  a  short  story, 
from  good  authority ;  but  whether  it  be  true  or  not  is  immate- 
rial :  it  will  serve  to  illustrate  an  obscure  subject,  without  the 
risque  of  giving  offence.  A  member  of  this  honourable  House 
was  asked,  how  he  voted  on  the  last  question  of  abolition  ?  '  Sir, 
J  voted  with  my  friend  the  minister.' — '  How  so  ?  I  thought 
you  had  divided  against  the  bill.' — '  Very  true  j  I  certainly  di- 
vided against  the  bill,  but  I  voted  with  my  friend  th«  minister/ 

"  At  the  moment  when  the  secretary  of  state  called  me  to  ot- 
der,  I  was  going  to  make  an  acknowledgment  in  favour  of  the 

,  right  honourable  gentleman,  and  to  pay  him,  what  I  never  refuse. 
even  to  hostile  merit,  an  honest  tribute  of  applause. 

f<  What  judgment  I  possess  is  s  good  deal  governed  by  impres- 

liion,     I  cannot  calculate  the  vahie,  while  I  feel  the  effect.   I  have 
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not  forgotten  that  illustrious  night,*  when  all  the  powers  of  hi$ 
-eloquence  were  summoned  to  the  service,  and  exerted  in  the  de- 
fence of  justice  and  humanity  ; — when  he  took  the  House,  at  a  late 
hour,  exhausted  with  watching  and  wearied  with  debate; — when 
worn  out  attention  revived  at  his  voice  ; — when  he  carried  con- 
viction to  our  hearts ; — when  reason  in  his  hand  seemed  to  have 
no  office  but  to  excite  the  best  of  passions  in  our  breasts ; — then, 
Sir,  was  the  time,nf  he  had  nothing  to  consider  but  his  own 
glory,  then  was  the  moment  for  him  to  have  chosen  to  retire 
from  parliament,  perhaps  from  the  world.  He  had  arrived  at  the 
pinnacle  of  parliamentary  honour,  and  at  the  summit  of  his 
fame ;  and  there  he  should  have  quitted  the  scene.  From  that 
moment  and  from  that  station,  in  my  judgment,  he  has  done  no- 
thing  but  descend." 

Mr.  Francis  then  proceeded  to  state,  that  the 
slaves  in  our  colonies  were  under  no  law  but  that  of 
arbitrary  will; — that  they  know  of  no  government 
but  that  of  the  whip  ;  that  they  have  no  effective 
protection  in  laws  or  in  magistrates  against  per- 
sonal cruelty  on  the  part  of  their  owners  and  over- 
seers ; — that  there  is  no  bond  of  marriage  among 
them  ; — and,  finally,  that  in  this  state  they  neither 
have,  nor  can  have,  norin  fact  is  it  intended  that 
they  should  have,  any  idea  of  morals  or  religion. 

He  then  opened  his  plan,  which  was  intended  to 
do  away  those  grievances,  and  proposed : 

1.  That  marriage  should  be  encouraged  ; 

2.  That  the  evidence  of  negroes  in  certain  cases 
should  be  admitted ; 

3.  That'the  hours  of  labour  should  be  lirnitec 
with  a  reference  to  age  and  sex. 

*  Monday,  2d  April,  1/92. 
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4.  That  no  negro  should  be  removed  from  the 
spot  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  without  his 
consent ;  and  no  husband  be   separated  from  his 
wife,  or  children  from  their   parents,   on  any  pre- 
tence whatsoever. 

5.  That  every  negro  should  have  the  privilege 
of  applying  his  peculium,  or  the  petty  profits  aris- 
ing from  his  own  industry,   to  the  recovery  of  his 
freedom. 

6.  That  fathers  and  mothers,  who  bave  brought 
up  a  certain  number  of  children,  should  be  reward- 
ed with  premiums,  and  tke  mothers  exempted  from 
labour. 

tf.  That  there  should  be  a  conservator  of  the 
negroes  in  every  island,  with  an  advocate  and  at- 
torney to  act  for  them,  appointed  by  the  king^ 
dependent  solely  on  the  crown,  and  no  way  inte- 
rested in  the  property  and  produce  of  the  planta- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  receiving  complaints,  to 
prosecute,  and  to  punish. 

te  As  it  is  still  permitted,"  adds  he,  "  to  be  the  will  of  parlia- 
ment, that  this  infernal  trade  should  continue,  let  us  endeavour  to 
mitigate,  if  we  can,  the  horrors  that  belong  to  it.  There  ought  to 
be  commissioners  stationed  at  the  principal  places  of  traffic  on 
the  coast  of  Africa,  with  salaries  sufficient  to  engage  men  of  cha- 
racter to  accept  the  office,  and  with  legal  powers  to  examine  the 
accommodation  in  the  ships,  to  superintend  and  regulate  the  pur- 
chase of  negroes,  to  act  as  magistrates  of  the  market,  to  prevent 
or  put  a  stop  to  treacherous  or  fraudulent  transactions,  to  see 
that  iniquity  and  injustice  are  at  least  conducted  fairly,  on  their 
own  pretended  principles,  and  without  unnecessary  aggravations. 
Surely  the  substance  of  this  traffic  is  enough  of  itself  to  satisfy 
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the  most  savage  or  brutal  mind.  Above  all  things,  it  should  be 
the  care  and  duty  of  such  commissioners  to  prevent  the  separation 
of  families — not  to  suffer  the  wife  to  be  divided  from  her  hus- 
band, the  sister  from  the  brother,  the  infant  from  its  mother  The 
sales  in  the  islands  should  be  governed  by  the  same  rules.  A  mul- 
titude of  other  duties  and  offices,  with  which  the  commissioners 
should  be  charged,  will  occur  upon  reflection. 

"  That  a  case  should  exist,  with  the  consent  of  an  enlightened 
government,  in  which  such  an  institution  should  be  wanted,  is 
shameful,  is  intolerable.  I  am  sure  it  is  an  opprobrium  to  the 
name  of  England.  In  the  treatment  of  the  negroes  in  our  islands, 
of  all  its  evils  the  most  grievous  and  afflicting  remains  to  be  con- 
sidered. As  long  as  it  exists,  I  know  that  general  institutions, 
laws,  and  magistrates  will  avail  but  little  in  their  defence. 

"  The  arbitrary  power  of  the  whip,  committed  to  men  with- 
out feeling,  to  be  exercised  in  anger,  and  unchecked  even  by  the 
interest  of  an  owner  in  the  well-being  of  the  object,  is  not  in  its 
naturs  capable  of  regulation,  or  subject  to  controul.  To  limit  the 
number  of  stripes,  to  interpose  between  the  naked  helpless 
wretch,— a  pregnant  woman  perhaps, — and  the  uplifted  hand  of 
the  driver,  would  be  an  unjust  invasion  of  necessary  authority, 
and  possibly  in  its  consequences  might  hazard  the  crop.  For  a  mis- 
chief of  this  kind  there  is  no  partial  remedy. 

"  In  the  place  of  a  despotic  power  of  punishment  entrusted  to 
a  single  person,  I  would  substitute  a  form  of  trial,  not  less  effec- 
tual to  insure  the  reasonable  demand  on  labour,  and  equally  safe 
to  the  only  interests  which  the  planters  seem  to  think  of.  I  would 
give  jurisdiction  to  the  negroes  in  every  plantation  over  one  ano- 
ther. The  whole  gang  of  male  adults  should  constitute  the  pan- 
sel,  out  of  which  a  kind  of  jury,  should  be  formed  by  lot  or  by 
selection,  with  a  right  of  challenge,  on  one  side  to  the  offender, 
aod  on  the  other  to  the  master,  or  to  his  representative,  who 
should  superintend  and  regulate  the  proceedings,  and  mitigate  or 
remit  the  sentence,  if  he  thought  proper. 

"  Gentlemen  who  are  fond  of  justice  may  apprehend,  perhaps, 
that  a  black  tribunal  would  rarely  if  ever  inflict  sufficient  punish- 
ment on  a  negro )  I,  for  my  part,  am  confident  that,  as  soon  as  they 
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understood  their  office,  and  were  sensible  of  the  trust  reposed  in 
them,  they  would  rather  lean  to  severity,  and  that  the  overseer 
would  often  find  himself  obliged  to  restrain  it,  On  this  principle, 
the  discipline  of  our  armies  in  India  is  effectually  maintained.  An 
honourable  gentleman  near  me  can  give  you  better  Information 
on  this  subject.  But  I  know  enough  of  it  to  be  able  to  assure 
you,  that  no  sepoy  can  be  punished  but  by  the  sentence  of  a  court- 
martial  composed  of  native  officers,  who  have  all  been  taken  from 
the  ranks,  and  with  an  European  officer  to  act  as  judge-advo- 
cate ;  and  that  I  never  heard  the  justice  of  their  proceedings  dls* 
puted.  As  long  as  they  are  tolerably  well  treated,  they  are  at- 
tached to  their  officers,  and  will  follow  them  as  far  as  the  best 
British  troops." 

We  have  now  traced  the  political  career  of  Mr. 
lately  become  Sir  Philip  Francis,  for  a  series  of 
years,  both  in  and  out  of  parliament. 

During  the  long  and  hopeless  contest  with  Mr. 
Pitt,  he  remained  firm  at  his  post,  "  faithful  among 
the  faithless/'  His  vote  was  numbered,  aud  his  ef- 
forts were  accustomed  to  be  applauded,  in  the  day 
of  battle  ;  but  when  the  foe  had  been  discomfited, 
himself  and  his  services  appear  to  have  been  forgot- 
ten, for  we  cannot  term  the  barren  title  with  which  he 
has  been  invested,  and  the  blushing  trifle  with  which 
he  has  been  decorated,  an  adequate  reward  !  Were 
it  permitted  for  the  writer  of  this  article  to  declare 
his  private  opinions  relative  to  the  affairs  of  India, 
he  would  maintain  that  no  man  in  Britain  under- 
stands them  better,  and  that  no  man  in  existence  is 
perhaps  so  capable  to  rescue  the  English  name  from 
dishonour  in  the  East,  to  put  an  end  to  an  inte- 
rested system  of  unnecessary  wars,  to  rescue  the 
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natives  from  oppression,  and  render  our  possessions 
in  Asia  beneficial.  This  is  a  high  eulogiurn  on 
the  merits,  the  virtues,  and  the  talents  of  an  indi- 
vidual, if  not  slighted,  at  least  overlooked  ;  hut  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  is  extorted  by  the 
concurrence  of  human  events,  and  bestowed  alike 
unsought  and  unknown  ! 

We  cannot  conclude  this  article,  without  express- 
ing our  public  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  a 
man,  who  has  been  uniform  in  his  zeal  in  favour  of 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  humanity  ;  who,  while  ia 
the  East  Indies,  pleaded  in  behalf  of  the  Zemindar 
and  the  Ryot,  and  did  not  in  Europe  forget  that 
the  slaves  in  the  West  stood  in  need  of  support  and 
protection.  Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten  that  his 
fate  has  been  singular  in  the  extreme,  having  been 
persecuted  while  in  Asia  for  his  liberal  opinions  re- 
lative to  the  natives  of  that  quarter  of  the  globe,  and 
after  his  return,  cut  off  from  an  ample  fortune  in 
the  sugar  colonies,  in  consequence  of  his  parlia- 
mentary intervention  in  behalf  of  the  unhappy  ne- 
groes. 

Sir  Philip,  who  had  been  married  for  several  years, 
has  lately  lost  his  wife.  He  has  an  only  son,  bred 
to  the  bar,  and  several  daughters. 
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1 .    THE  MARQUIS  OF  LANSDO WNE. 

ENGLAND  is  indebted  for  all  its  vaunted  pros- 
perity to  a  middle  class  in  society,  unknown  to  any 
other  country  in  Europe.,  and  which  even  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  notwithstanding  their  intimate  union 
with,  and  immediate  proximity  to  us,  cannot  as  yet 
boast  of. 

A  celebrated  historian,*  while  treating  of  the  an* 
cient  nobility,  observes  that  there  was  but  onef  of  the 
immediate  descendants  of  the  Baron's,  who  accom- 
panied William  Duke  of  Normandy  into  England,  in 
existence  in  his  time;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able that  the  title  has  since  become  extinct.^  The 
ranks  of  the  peerage  have  been  filled  up  by  fresh 
accessions  from  the  great  land-owners,  the  men  of 
th^  law,  the  men  of  the  sword,  and  of  late,  from  the 
most  opulent  of  our  merchants  and  bankers. 

The  noble  family,  the  head  of  which  constitutes  the 
subject  of  the  present  memoir,  is  descended,  by  the 
male  line,  from  the  opulent  and  powerful  family  of 
the  Fitzgeralds,  Earls  of  Kerry,  and  by  the  female 
branch  from  a  man  of  genius  and  ability,  which  lat- 
ter circumstance  possesses  a  far  better  claim  to  our 

*  Hume.  f  The  family  of  D'Arcy. 

J  The  last  of  the  male  line,  we  believe,  ended  in  the  late  Earl 
«f  Holdernesse,  which  title  becarae  extinct^  upon  his  demise,  in 
1/78. 
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respect.  Sir  William  Petty,*  whose  name  is  become 
another  term  for  science,  was  the  architect  of  his 


*  Sir  William  Petty  "  was  son  of  Anthony  Petty,  a  clothier,  at 
Rumsey,  in  Hampshire,  and  born  May  20",  1623.  He  took  great 
delight,  while  a  boy,  in  spending  his  time  among  carpenters, 
smiths,  and  other  artificers,  whose  trades  (says  one,  of  his  biogra- 
phers) he  so  well  understood,  that  at  twelve  years  of  age  he  could 
ivork  at  them.  His  education  was  at  the  grammar  school  there 
(Ramsey)  ;  but  he  made  so  great  a  progress  in  his  learning,  that ; 
when  he  was  fifteen,  he  had  made  himself  master  of  Latin,  Greek, 
and  French,  understood  dialling,  and  so  much  of  geometry  and 
astronomy  as  was  useful  to  navigation.1' 

After  this  he  went  to  Caen  in  Normandy,  according  to  our 
authority,  "  with  ,a  little  stock  of  merchandize,  which  he  there 
improved  j  from  thence  to  Paris,  where  he  studied  anatomy,  and 
came  there  acquainted  with  Mr.  Hobbes,  who  had  a  great  aftec-. 
tion  for  him,  and  assisted  him  in  his  studies.  Upon  his  return  tc 
England,  he  had  a  place  given  him  in  the  royal  navy." 

In  16-13  he  again  visited  France  and  the  Netherlands,  and  re- 
turned to  Rumsey  at  the  expiration  of  three  years,  with  "so  small 
a  stock  as  only  about  seventy  pounds  in  cash,  but  with  an  inex- 
haustible treasure  of  useful  learning.'* 

In  1647  he  obtained  a  patent  from  the  parliament  fbr  seventeen 
years,  "  to  teach  the  art  of  double  writing."  Having  sided  with, 
this  body  against  the  cause  of  royalty,  he  repaired  to  Oxford,  and 
in  March  1649,  was  created  a  doctor  in  physic,  and  was  soon, 
after  made  fellow  of  Brazen  Nose. 

"  Being  now  master  of  500£.  he  went  to  Ireland,  where  he  was 
made  physician  to  the  army  by  the  parliament,  with  an  allowance 
of  twenty  shillings  per  day,  in  which  post  he  continued  till  June^ 
10'5<),  gaining  by  his  practice  40OOI.  per  annum." 

In  December,  1654,  he  entered  into  a  contract  for  remeasuruig 
the  grants  to  the  soldiers  in -Ireland,  in  consequence  of  their  sup- 
pressing the  rebellion,  "  by  which  he  gained  QQOQl.  and  improved 
his-money  greatly,  by  purchasing  soldiers'  debentures." 
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awn  fortune,  and  he  left  an  ample  succession  to  his 
descendants,  some  of  whom  have  been  ennobled, 
•while  others  have  illustrated  themselves  by  their 
talents. 

The  late  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  during  the  life 
of  his  father,  the  Earl  of  Shelburne,  being  then 
styled  Viscount  Fitzmaurice,  obtained  a  commis- 
sion in  the  guards,  and  made  choice  of  the  army  for 
a  profession.  After  serving  as  a  volunteer,  at  the 
battle  of  Cam  pen,  under  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick, he  returned  to  England :  and  although  he 
rose  in  due  gradation  to  the  rank  of  a  Lieutenant- 
general,  yet  he  afterwards  directed  his  attention  to 
a  far  different  object.  Having  cultivated  an  ac- 
quaintance with  William  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  pf 

Jn  January,  1658,  he  was  electee!  member  for  West  Looe,  in 
Cornwall,  in  the  parliament  called  by  Richard  Cromwell,  and  af- 
ter the  Restoration,  he  was  introuuced  to,  and  knighted  by 
Charles  II. 

In  1663,  lie  invented  "  a  double-bottomed  ship,"  which  sailed 
from  Dublin  in  July,  <!  and"  turned  into  the  narrow  harbour  of 
Holyhead,  among  the  rocks  and  ships,  with  such  dexterity,  that 
many  experienced  seamen  did  confess  they  had  never  seen  the 
like." 

He  died  at  his  house  in  Piccadilly,  on  the  l6th  of  December, 
1687,  of  a  gangrene  in  his  foot,  occasioned  by  the  gout,  in  his 
(J3d  year,  and  was  buried  at  his  native  town  of  Rumsey. 

It  appears  by  his  last  will,  that  he  estimated  his  real  estate  at 
3,5OOZ.  per  annum;  his  personal  estate  at  about  45,OOOJ.  and  the 
"  demonstrable  improvements  of  his  Irish  estates  at  4OOOI.  per 
annum  ''  In  all,  he  may  be  reckoned  to  have  left  behind  him  to 
the  ar»?unt  of  1  "3,000?.  per  annum. 


Chatham,  he  formed  part  of  the  same  adntinistra* 
tion,  and  while  the  one  retired  on  account  of  the 
inauspicious  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Bute,  the 
other  threw  up  his  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Foreign  Department,  when  he  found  the  British 
cabinet  disposed  to  connive  at  the  conquest  of. 
Corsica.* 

From  that  period,  the  annals  of  his  public  life 
may  be  best  learned  from  those  of  his  country ;  and 
in  this  point  of  view,  perhaps,  no  nobleman  of  the 
present  age  was  so  uniformly  consistent.  He  re- 
probated the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  respect  to  Mr.  Wilkes,  the  records  of  which,  so 
far  as  regards  that  transaction,  have  been  since  ex- 
punged from  their  Journals ;  he  opposed  the  power 
asserted  by  both  Houses  to  punish  the  printers 
without  a  previous  trial  by  their  peers;  he  sup- 
ported the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  test  and  corpo- 
ration acts ;  he  objected  to  the  folly  as  well  as  the 
injustice  of  the  American  war;  he  exclaimed  against 
the  increasing  influence  of  the  crown,  which 

*  "  See  Corsic's  hardy  sons  f  betray'd, 
Whilst  abject  Britain  shrinks,  afraid, 

And  drops  her  conquering  lance  ; 
No  more  the  suppliant  states  she  saves, 
But  yields  each  gen'rous  people  \  slaves 
To  tyranny — and  France." 

Lord  Chatham's  Prophecy,  an  Ode, 
written  about  IffQ. 

f  "  Lord  Shelburne's  dignified  and  manly  conduct,  in  the  progress  of 
that  disgraceful  negotiation,  will  always  be  remembered  to  his  honour. 
$  Corsica,  Poland,  Dantzig. 
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was  connected  with  the  enormous  additions  to  the 
public  debt ;  and  notwithstanding  his  own  in- 
fluence might  have  thereby  been  considerably  les- 
sened, he  was  uniformly  an  advocate  for  the  reform 
of  parliament. 

It  was  the  boast,  the  pride,  and  added  not  a  little 
to  the  consequence  of  this  nobleman,  to  be  sur- 
rounded, and  supported  by  persons  celebrated  for 
their  talents.  Accordingly,  while  men  of  letters 
had  free  admission  to  his  house,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, by  means  of  the  boroughs  of  Wyeombe  and 
Calne,  to  return  a  Barre,  a  Dunning,  a  Towns- 
heud,  a  Jekyl,  and  a  Baring,  some  of  whom  hava 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  eloquence,  others 
by  their  talents  for  business:  all  by  their  integrity. 

Lord  Shelburne  (for  so  he  became  on  the  demise 
of  his  father  in  1761),  profuse  in  his  private  ex- 
pences,  was  at  the  same  time  economical  in  those  of 
the  nation,  for  during  an  administration  of  only  a 
few  months  continuance,  he  made  an  annual  saving 
in  the  civil  list  to  the  amount  of  116,000/.  per  an- 
num. On  the  other  hand,  the  sums  distributed 
out  of  his  own  purse,  for  that  foreign  political  in- 
telligence, which  is  said  to  have  rendered  him  the 
best  informed  man  in  Europe,  are  reported  to  have 
been  immense.  Bowood,  like  Versailles,  was  formed 
out  of  a  bog ;  his  town-house  was  too  magnificent 
for  the  Earl  of  Bute,  notwithstanding  the  lustre  of 
royal  patronage,  while  his  library,  unique  in  its 
kind,  and  original  in  respect  to  this  country,  con- 
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tained  a  series  of  rare  productions,  that  would  oc* 
cupy  half  a  century  to  reassemble,  even  under  the 
most  favourable  circumstances. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  lamented  either  that  his  lord^ 
ship's  revenue  was  not  more  ample,  or  his  expendi* 
ture  less,  for  the  fate  of  his  books  may  be  considered 
as  a  national  calamity ;  whereas.,  had  he  been  en- 
abled to  have  left  them  as  an  heirloom  to  his  fa- 
mily, this  age  might  have  realised  those  hopes 
which  were  blasted  in  the  last,  by  the  dispersion 
of  the  noble  collection  of  the  Earl  of  Orford. 

John-Henry,  the  elder  son  of  the  first  Marquis 
of  Lansdowne,  by  his  first  wife,  Sophia,  daughter 
of  John  Earl  Granville,  was  born  December  6, 
1765.  His  father,  conscious,  perhaps,  of  the  early 
habits  of  dissipation  too  frequently  incident  to  our 
modern  public  schools,  was  determined  to  give  him 
a  private  education.  He  accordingly  made  choice 
of  two  eminent  men  for  the  purpose  of  superintend- 
ing it ;  the  one  was  Dr.  Priestley,  whose  pneumatic 
discoveries  ranked  him  high  among  the  philosophers 
of  his  age  and  country ;  the  other  was  Dr.  Price, 
an  eminent  dissenter,  steadily  attached  to  those 
principles  of  whiggism  which  placed  the  present 
illustrious  family  of  Brunswick  on  the  throne,  and 
whose  morals  and  talents  were  alike  unimpeach- 
able. Under  the  inspection  of  these,  Lord  Wy- 
combe  completed  his  initiatory  studies  within  the 
paternal  mansion ;  after  which  he  repaired  to 
Christchurclij  Oxford,  on  purpose  to  reside  in  that 
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celebrated  ancient  seat  of  learning  where  the 
founder  of  his  family  received  a  degree  136  years 
before.* 

As  it  had  been  determined  from  the  first,  that 
Lord  Wycombe  was  to  be  a  man  of  business,  it  of 
course  became  necessary  that  he  should  see  the 
world,  and  he  was  accordingly  sent  abroad,  under 
the  inspection  of  Mr.  now  Sir  William  Green. 

Soon  after  he  came  of  age,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  was  returned  to  parliament  for  High  Wy- 
combe, whence  his  family  derived  its  second  title  ; 
and  it  will  surprise  no  one  to  be  told,  that  the  ge- 
nerous feelings  of  a  young  nobleman,  so  educat- 
ed, should  be  consentaneous  to  those  of  his  own 
father,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  most  enlightened 
of  his  countrymen.  With  these,  he  discerned  the 
folly  and  injustice  of  those  measures,  which  have 
iince  led  to  debt  and  taxes  on  our  part,  and  an  in- 
finite variety  of  misery  on  that  of  the  rest  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  first  time  we  find  his  lordship  rising  in  the 
House,  was  to  express  his  opinions  relative  to  the 
possession  of  Oczakow.  Mr.  Baker,  then  knight 
of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Herts,  having  pro- 
posed an  enquiry  into  the  "  state  of  the  nation," 
in  1791,  with  a  view  to  bring  this  subject  before  the 
House,  a  long  debate  ensued. 

*  Sir  William  Petty,  a  fellow  of  Brazen  Nose  College,  was 
created  M.  D.  in  1649.  John  Earl  of  Shelburne  was  created 
D.  C.  L.  in  1/55.  The  present  (then  John  Henry  Earl  of  Wy- 
combe) was  created  M.  A.  July  12,  1785. 

1808-1009.  H 
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"  The  Earl  of  Wycombe  spoke  for  the  original  motion,  and 
deprecated  the  war  which  was  likely  to  take  place  against  Russia, 
as  well  as  the  mysterious  and  contemptuous  silence  which  the 
Minister  screened  himself  under,  and  the  unwarrantable  evasion 
of  every  kind  of  explanation  upon  a  subject  of  so  great  magni- 
tude. 

"  The  opinion  which  he  expressed  was  not  merely  his  own; 
for  he  would  assert  and  maintain,  that  the  opinion  of  the  mini- 
ster's conduct,  and  the  unhappy  state  of  the  nation,  without  doors, 
was  perfectly  the  same. 

"  He  earnestly  entreated  the  right  honourable  gentleman  to 
consider  that  the  late  revolution  in  France  had  expanded  the  minds 
of  the  people  of  this  country  to  more  general  and  more  enlight- 
ened principles  of  freedom,  and  that  it  would  not  be  safe,  at  this 
moment,  to  irritate  the  nation,  by  plunging  it  into  a  precarious 
and  expensive  war. 

"  While  we  pretended  to  be  so  anxious  about  the  balance  of 
power,  and  were  taking  such  extraordinary  steps  to  preserve  it,  it 
would  not  be  amiss  were  we  to  pay  some  attention  to  our  commer- 
cial interests  at  home,  lest,  for  one  article,  during  our  ill-con- 
ducted and  madly  extravagant  armed  negotiation,  we  should  see 
the  Russian  trade  carried  on  in  American  bottoms,  and  ships  of 
other  nations,  while  ours,  that  brought  in  a  very  large  revenue  to 
the  country,  and  became  a  good  nursery  for  seamen,  were  entirely 
unemployed. 

"  His  lordship  entered  into  different  arguments  against  the  jus- 
tice or  expediency  of  the  war,  and  expressed  his  disapprobation  of 
the  minister's  conduct,  as  denying  all  sort  of  satisfaction  to  the 
country,  for  the  additional  burthens  he  was  about  to  lay  upon 
them,  and  therefore  no  ways  entitled  to  the  confidence,  far  lesS 
the  approbation,  of  the  House." 

It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  observe,  that  Mr.  Pitt 
•was  completely  foiled  on  the  present  occasion.  Had 
the  Opposition  but  remained  firm  and  unbroken, 
unseduced  by  the  love  of  power,  and  uudazzled  by 
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the  hopes  of  employment,   many  other  evils  would 
have  been  either  avoided  or  diminished. 

A  spirit  of  liberal  enquiry,  about  this  period,  per- 
vaded France,  and  as  the  government  of  that 
country  was  notoriously  disfigured  with  abuses  of 
every  kind,  it  was  hoped  that  many  useful  and  sa- 
lutary reforms  would  be  produced.  The  love  of 
liberty,  so  congenial  to  an  English  bosom,  urged 
every  candid  and  ingenuous  mind  to  rejoice  at  a 
struggle,  such  as  had  been  before  witnessed  in  this 
country,  and  led  to  all  the  blessings  which  we  have 
ever  enjoyed.  The  excellence  of  the  principles  too 
at  that  time  professed,  have  never  since  been  contro- 
verted; and  notwithstanding  Pandora's  box  of  evils 
vas  emptied  during  the  revolution,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  original  struggle  was  not  commend- 
able. But,  if  we  are  even  to  concede  the  point,  it 
must  be  allowed,  that  we  profited  nothing  by  our 
ill-starred  intervention,  and  that  those  who  argued, 
first  against  our  embarking,  and  then  against  our 
persevering  in  the  contest,  conceived  the  best  no- 
t'ions  of  the  true  interests  of  their  native  country. 

Lord  Wy combe  was  one  of  the  small,  but  re- 
spectable minority,  who  reasoned  and  acted  thus, 
while  he  at  the  same  time  seemed  peculiarly  eager 
to  prevent  our  own  municipal  liberties  from  pe- 
rishing in  the  struggle  against  the  new  institutions 
of  France.  We  accordingly  find,  in  1794,  when 
the  speech  of  the  minister  of  that  day  teemed  with 
conspiracies,  and  the  table  of  the  committee-room 
were  encumbered  with  "  sealed  bags/'  that  the 
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noblaman  in  question  opposed  the  pretended  ne- 
cessity of  the  suspension  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act. 
On  this  occasion 

"  He  seriously  lamented  the  precipitation  with  which  the  bill 
in  question  had  been  carried  through  that  Housa :  were  the  ene- 
my at  onr  gate,  it  could  not  be  hurried  with  greater.  He  said  he 
had  listened  with  the  utmost  attention  to  all  that  had  been  urged 
in  support  of  that  precipitation,  but  had  not  heard  one  argument 
that  was  worthy  of  a  moment's  consideration. 

"  It  was  stated  that  the  danger  was  pressing.  If  he  desired  to 
know,  what  danger  ?  he  was  referred  to  the  report  on  the  table. 
He  was  free  to  confess,  that  he  could  not  discover  in  those  papers 
any  such  danger ;  but  he  would  readily  acknowledge  that  the 
danger  which  he  apprehended  would  arise  from  the  passing  of 
this  bill.  The  excellence  of  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  such, 
that  if  every  fragment  of  the  constitution  was  gone,  Englishmen 
would  find  an  asylum  and  a  safeguard  in  it.  Let  them  consider 
what  they  were  about  to  do.'  When  the  Habeas  Corpus  act  was 
suspended,  where  was  the  boasted  liberty  of  the  press  ?  Where 
was  the  boasted  liberty  of  speech  ?  And  when  deprived  of  these 
two,  he  would  ask,  what  would  they,  what  could  they  have  to 
boast  of?  He  lor  Lis  part  could  not  discern  any  inconvenience 
trom  11  short  delay  in,  this  matter,  as  he  was  persuaded  that,  in  the 
interval,  gentlemen  would  recollect,  and  that  every  salutary  benefit 
might  be  expected  to  result  from  reflection." 

\Vhen  his  Majesty,  in  February,  1797,  sent 
down  a  message  relative  to  the  stoppage  of  money 
payments  at  the  Bank,  Lord  Wycombe,  after  same 
prefatory  observations,  remarked  : 

"  That  much  as  the  crown  had  lost  In  contest  with  foreign  ene- 
mies, it  had  gained  and  triumphed  over  the  rights  and  liberties, 
and  sacrificed  the  interests  of  its  British  subjects.  The  House 
had  proceeded  upon  every  thing  just  as  the  Minister  had  thought 
lit  to  propose  for  some  tioas.  In  thejr  proceedings  for  tK 
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four  years,  and  more  particularly  of  the  last  two,  they  bad  been 
quite  unmindful  of  the  public  rights  and  privileges  of  the  people. 

«  They  had  availed  themselves  of  the  public  torpor,  and  th« 
public  ignorance,  to  deprive  them  of  their  dearest  rights.  They 
had  in  their  inquisitorial  functions  over  the  executive  power  been 
so  indolent,  and  in  their  encroachment  upon  popular  rights  so  ac- 
tive, that  the  poor  were  taxed  and  shackled  in  such  a  manner,  al 
to  have  nothing  left  that  was  worth  regarding. 

<f  Of  the  present  parliament  it  became  him  to  say  nothing. 
He  should  not  have  troubled  the  House  with  one  Word  on  thig 
occasion,  if  he  were  not  convinced  of  the  necessity  of  something 
being  done,  from  a  recent  instance  of  what  had  happened.  Htf 
•was  alarmed  indeed  at  the  consequence  to  which  this  measure  was 
leading  us.  He  had  long  thought  very  unfavourably  of  the  affairs 
of  this  country ;  but  he  did  not  think  that  so  very  soon  after  thd 
conclusion  of  a  treaty  of  negociation,  which  was  not  a  trial  fo* 
peace,  but  a  trial  of  skill  between  the  parties,  where  the  only 
point  in  dispute  was,  which  of  them  should  furnish  the  best  apo- 
logy for  the  continuance  of  the  war ;  he  could  not  think,  he  said, 
that  Ministers  would  so  soon  have  brought  on  the  ruin  of  thif 
country. 

"  He  should  hardly  have  thought  that  they  would  have  insisted 
on  Belgium,  as  the  sine  qua  non  of  peace,  and  that  the  public  cre- 
dit of  this  country  was  to  be  the  price  of  their  obstinacy  in  this 
particular.  The  measure  now  before  the  House  might  be  justi- 
fiable, because  it  might  be  indispensable  on  other  grounds,  but  he 
could  not  help  regretting  the  dark  and  sinister  manner  in  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  brought  it  forward.  It  was 
not  fit  that  the  public  should  be  kept  in  suspense,  tt  would  ill 
become  the  House  to  take  steps  in  the  dark.  If  he  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  suspension  of  payment  enjoined  by  the  Privy 
Council  was  necessary  for  public  purposes,  and  he  had  reason  to 
believe  it  was  intended  to  pursue  this. step  to  remove  a  public 
pressure  at  home,  he  should  have  no  objection  to  accede  to  it;  but' 
as  he  was  inclined  to  fear,  from  various  circumstances,  among 
others  the  scandalous  treaty  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  Darm- 
stadt, that  all  this  was  intended  merely  to  cover  a  design  of  send- 
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ing  money  to  the  continent  to  carry  on  the  war,  he  was  bound  in 
duty  to  give  it  his  negative.  If  he  thought  ttnt  any  thing,  by 
way  of  relieving  this  country,  was  seriously  intended  by  it,  he 
should,  to  make  it  in  his  opinion  effectual,  move  an  amendment 
upon  it;  but  as  he  thought  it  bad  ab  initio,  he  must  oppose  it. 
The  House  should  reflect  on  the  evils  which  such  a  measure  as 
this  would  not  fail  to  produce.  It  would,  among  other  effects, 
lessen  the  value  of  paper  currency  in  the  kingdom. 

"  He  had,  indeed,  seen  the  misery  which  that  had  produced  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  by  raising  most  rapidly  the  price  of  all 
provisions,  and  bringing  on  a  train  of  wretchedness,  with  which 
the  House  was  utterly  unacquainted." 

In  the  spring  of  1799,  when  the  state  of  Ireland 
had  become  critical,  and  the  measures  of  military 
law  and  free  quarters  began  to.be  practised,  Mr. 
Fox  moved  for  an  enquiry  respecting  the  situation 
of  that  country.  He  was  on  this,  as  on  several 
other  occasions,,  supported  by  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  who  in  fact  seconded  the  motion. 

ff  Lord  Wycombe  declared,  that  feeling  how  things  were  car- 
ried on,  he  never  entered  the  House  without  a  wish  that  he  was 
relieved  from  the  duty  of  attending  it,  and  that  wish  was  increased 
by  a  speech  which  he  had  heard  to-night.  He  must  declare  also, 
that  with  regard  to  the  present  situation  of  Ireland,  which  was 
owing,  he  had  no  doubt,  to  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  Mini- 
sters towards  that  country,  he  thought  himself  called  upon  to 
aid  the  proposition  which  was  now  submitted  to  the  House  by  his 
right  honourable  friend, 

"  The  situation  of  Ireland  at  this  moment  was  such  as  to  merit 
the  attention  of  the  British  legislature,  because  it  was  serious  and 
alarming  ;  that  was  the  first  reason  he  had  for  supporting  the  mo-, 
tion.  The  next  was,  that  he  did  not  suppose  any  remedy  could 
be  expected  to  be  applied  to  the  evil  by  the  Irish  legislature  j  rind 
because  it  did  not  appear  to  him  that  the  Irish  craved  any  more 
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than  was  their  due,  and  what  was  just  and  reasonable  in  itself.  It 
was  with  some  degree  of  shame,  and  no  inconsiderable  degree  of 
regret,  that  he  felt  he  could  not  say  any  thing  of  Ireland  from  per- 
sonal observation  ;  but  he  thought  it  was  impossible  for  any  man, 
however  ignorant  of  the  country,  to  doubt  of  the  disturbances 
that  had  taken  place  there,  and  which  proved  a  manifest  disaffec- 
tion to  the  government. 

"This  distracted  state  of  things  was  evident  in  the  abatement 
of  the  rents  in  some  places,  and  the  suppression  of  them  in  others* 
It  was  enough,  however,  to  know  what  has  been  done  in  the  great 
county  or  Down,  which  was  declared'by  the  proclamation  of  Ge- 
neral Lake  to  be  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  out  of  the  King's 
peace.*  He  thought,  instead  of  rigour,  conciliation  ought  to  be 

*  The  following  is  the  proclamation  alluded  to  by  his  lord- 
ship : 

BY  ORDEB  OP  THE  OFFICER  COMMANDING  THE  NORTHERN 
DISTRICT. 

Belfast,  March  13,  1797. 

"  Whereas  the  daring  and  horrid  outrages  in  many  parts  of  this 
province,  evidently  perpetrated  with  a  view  to  supersede  the  laws 
and  the  administration  of  justice  by  an  organized  system  of  murder 
and  robbery,  have  increased  to  such  an  alartoing  degree,  as  from 
their  atrocity  and  extent  to  bid  defiance  to  the  civil  power,  and  to 
endanger  the  lives  and  properties  of  his  Majesty's  faithful  subjects. 
And  whereas  the  better  to  effect  their'traitorous  purposes,  several 
persons  who  have  been  enrolled  under  the  authority  of  his  Ma- 
jesty's commissioners,  and  others,  have  been  forcibly  and  traitor- 
ously deprived  of  their  arms ;  it  is,  therefore,  become  indispen- 
sably necessary,  for  the  safety  and  protection  of  the  well-disposed, 
to  interpose  the  King's  troops  under  my  command  ;  and  I  do  here- 
by give  notice,  that  I  have  received  authority  and  directions  to  act 
in  such  a  manner  as  the  public  safety  may  require.  I  do  therefore 
hereby  enjoin  and  require  all  persons  in  this  district  (peace  of- 
ficers and  those  serving  in  a  'military  capacity  excep'ed),  forth- 
with to  bring  in  and  surrender  up  al)  arms  and  ammunition  which 
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tried  in  Ireland ;  for  it  was  time  enough  to  employ  force  when 
mildness  failed. 

"  He  should  have  wished  that  the  Irish  parliament  had  been 
left  to  themselves  to  settle  this,  but  that  he  knew  the  Irish  par- 
liament had  entirely  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  there- 
fore the  Minister's  observations  on  the  independence  of  the  Irish 
parliament  were  thrown  away.  Indeed,  he  had  omitted  to  prove, 
because  he  could  not,  that  the  Irish  parliament  was  independent  j 
the  truth  was  well  known  to  be,  that  a  majority  of  that  parliament 


they  may  have  in  their  possession,  to  the  officer  commanding  the 
King's  troops  in  their  neighbourhood.  I  trust  that  an  immediate 
compliance  with  this  order  may  render  any  act  of  mine  to  enforce 
it  unnecessary.  Let  the  people  seriously  reflect,  before  it  is  too 
late,  on  the  ruin  into  which  they  are  rushing  5  let  them  reflect 
upon  their  present  prosperity,  and  the  miseries  into  which  they 
will  inevitably  be  involved  by  persisting  in  acts  of  positive  rebel- 
lion ;  let  them  instantly,  by  restoring  those  traitorously  taken 
from  the  king's  forces,  rescue  themselves  from  the  severity  of 
military  authority.  Let  all  the  loyal  and  well-intentioned  act  to- 
gether with  energy  and  spirit,  in  enforcing  subordination  to  the 
laws,  and  restoring  tranquillity  in  their  respective  neighbourhoods, 
and  they  may  be  assured  of  protection  and  support  from  me.  And 
J  do  hereby  invite  all  persons  who  are  enabled  to  give  information 
touching  arms  and  ammunition  which  may  be  concealed,  imme- 
diately to  communicate  the  same  to  the  several  officers  command- 
ing his  Majesty's  forces  in  their  respective  districts ;  and  for  their 
encouragement  and  reward,  I  do  hereby  promise  and  engage  that 
strict  and  inviolable  secrecy  shall  be  observed,  with  respect  to  all 
persons  who  shall  make  such  communications ;  and  that  every 
person  who  shall  make  it,  shall  receive  as  a  reward  the  full  value 
of  all  such  arms  and  ammunition  as  shall  be  seized  in  consequence 
thereof. 

Signed  by 

"  G.  LAKE,  Lieutenant-Genera?, 
commanding  the  northern  district." 
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was  at  the  will  of  the  cabinet  of  England.  With  regard  to  the  fear 
of  the  religious  sentiments  of  the  Irish  catholics,  he  thought  it  sin- 
gular that  any  should  he  entertained,  while  we  knew  that  religion 
was  so  much  on  the  decline  all  over  Europe.  He  really  dreaded, 
that  if  we  did  not  soon  interfere,  we  might  lose  Ireland  alto- 
gether ;  a  loss  that  would  ue  more  severe  to  us  than  the  loss  of 
America." 

We  have  seen  Lord  Wycombe,  in  the  preceding 
speech,  expressing  his  "  shame  and  regret/'  that 
he  had  not  visited  Ireland.  He  soon  after,  there- 
fore, took  an  opportunity  to  inspect  the  state  of  a 
country  with  which  he  was  so  intimately  connected 
by  the  claims  of  blood  and  fortune.  Indeed,  we 
understand  that  few  persons  in  England  are  now 
better  acquainted  with  that  portion  of  the  empire 
than  himself. 

But  his  lordship's  excursions  did  not  stop  there. 
He  had  visited  France  during  the  memorable 
epoch  of  the  revolution,  and  anterior  to  the  war 
with  this  country  ;  he  now  repaired  to  Switzer- 
land, as  if  to  witness  the  last  rays  of  departing  li- 
berty., which  still  continued  for  a  moment  to  en- 
liven and  illuminate  the  hearts  and  soil  of  those  in- 
teresting mountaineers  who  resided  there.  After 
this  he  entered  Italy,  resided  some  time  at  Florence, 
and  visited  many  of  its  most  interesting  cities,  in 
company  with  his  friend  Lord  Holland. 

On  the  demise  of  his  father,  in  J805,  a  new 
scene  opened  before  him,  and  his  lordship  (now 
Marquis  of  Lansdowne)  found  himself  called  upon 
to  support  a  higher  rank  in  society.  Since  this  pe- 
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riod,  and  indeed  for  some  time  before,  he  has  not 
addicted  himself  to  politics.  We  are  not  at  all 
astonished  that  this  nobleman  should  keep  aloof  from 
the  disputes  and  the  struggles  of  contending  parties; 
but  as  he  displayed  considerable  talents  for  debate 
while  a  member  of  the  other  House,  we  are  rather 
surprised  that  he  has  not  opened  his  lips  since  he 
succeeded  to  the  honours  of  the  peerage. 

Lord  Lansdowne  has  been  always  greatly  attach- 
ed to  water  excursions,  and  may  be  fairly  considered 
as  one  of  the  best  and  boldest  mariners  in  England. 
In  his  yacht,  called  the  "  Frisk,"  of  fifty-four  tons, 
mounting  twelve  three-pounders,  and  carrying  eight 
men  and  a  master,  he  visited  Ireland,  as  well  as 
many  parts  of  England  and  France.  The  favour- 
able position  of  Southampton,  nrbs  spca'osa 
situ,  nitiftis,  pulcherimcf  tcctis,  grata  pcrcgrinis, 
induced  him  to  settle  there  ;  and  having  no  house 
nor  establishment  at  that  period,  he  generally  lived 
in  his  vessel,  and  always  slept  on  board.* 


*  In  1806  and  1807,  several  gentlemen  of  great  nautical  skill 
had  sailing  boats  in  Sbuthamp'ton  water,  as  well  as  Lord  Lans- 
downe, and  were  accustomed  like  him  to  navigate  these  them- 
selves. Captain  Pearson  of  the  royal  navy,  son  of  Sir  Richard 
Pearson,  late  lieutenant-governor  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  may  be 
considered,  on  account  of  his  professional  talents,  to  take  the  lead. 
Lord  Cavan  too,  who  resides  at  Eaglehurst,  is  considered  as  one  of 
the  best  sailors  in  the  kingdom,  although  bred  in  the  army,  in?: 
which  he  is  nojff  a  lieutenant-general. 

The  spread  eagle  of  Anspach  was  at  the  same  time  displayed 
from  th*  poop  of  the  margravine's  barge. 
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Being  induced,  from  a  variety  of  motives,  to  pur- 
chase the  site  of  the  ancient  castle,*  he  has  erected  a 
modern  one  on  its  foundations,  from  the  battlements 
of  which  the  county  of  Hants,  Southampton  water, 
the  Solent  sea,  with  the  Isle  of  Wight  in  the  back 
ground,  appear  as  in  a  panorama.  The  kitchen, 
which  is  completed  in  the  purest  style  of  Gothic  ar- 
chitecture, at  the  same  time  contains  all  the  conve- 

*  "  There  be  in  the  fair  and  strong  waulle  of  New  Hampton, 
eight  gates,  &c."  says  Leland  ;  <f  the  glory  of  the  castle  is  in  the 
dungeon,  that  is  both  large,  fair,  and  strong,  both  by  work  and  the 
site  of  it."  When  the  modern  castle  is  completed,  it  will  contri- 
bute riot  a  little  to  adorn  Southampton,  and  it  already  forms  a  fine 
object,  whether  viewed  at  a  distance  on. the  land  side,  or  contem- 
plated in  a  boat  from  any  part  of  Southampton  water  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  town,  particularly  Dibdin  bay.  The  Gothic  windows, 
•when  their  compartments  are  filled  with  stained  glass, 

"  Shedding  a  dim  religious  light/' 

will  produce  a  fine  effect,  and  the  view  from  the  top  will  be  beau- 
tiful in  the  extreme. 

The  architectural  critic  will  not,  perhaps,  be  disposed  to  ap- 
prove the  manner  in  which  the  octagon  tower  is  fitted  up,  as  it 
appears  to  violate  the  general  costume,  by  the  introduction  of  a 
modern  boudoir :  but  de  gustibus  non  est  disputandum ;  and  in  a 
matter  of  taste  there  will  be  doubtless  many  opinions. 

The  apartment  in  question,  which  in  fact  is  in  the  style  of  a 
French  boudoir,  taken  perse,  is  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  Among 
other  ornaments,  is  a  fine  picture  of  a  sybil,  with  the  following 
motto,  in  raised  gold  letters  on  the  chimney  piece  : 

MAJORdUE  VIDERI 
NEC  MOETALI  SONANS. 

We  lament  to  find  that  the  seat  in  Wiltshire  is  deserted,  as  the 
late  Marquis  displayed  great  taste  in  ornamenting  it,  and  in  fact 
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niencies  introduced  by  modern  improvements ;  yet 
we  could  not  but  smile  at  the  huge  swoaking  chair, 
as  conveying  a  just  allusion  to  the  manners  of  a  past 
age.  The  gardens.,  hot  houses,  &c.  are  situate  at 
Romsey  ;  they  are  excellent  in  their  kind;  and  the 
wall  is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom.  When  it 
is  recollected  that  this  individual  spot  contains  the 
original  patrimony  of  the  author  of  "  Political 
Arithmetic/'  it  cannot  be  viewed  without  an  un- 
common degree  of  interest. 

The  mention  of  this  celebrated  man  naturally  re- 
minds us  of  a  circumstance  which  reflects  great 
honour  on  the  public  spirit  of  his  representative.  It  is 


reclaimed  the  site,  as  Louis  XIV.  did  that  of  Versailles,  so  as 
convert  a  bog  into  a  paradise. 

ON  BOWOOD, 

TUB  SEAT  OF  THE  EARL  OF    SHELBURNB. 
BY  THB    HON.  CORBYN   MORRIS. 

"  Mark  the  new  scene,  how  wealth  and  art  unite 
T'  enrich  the  soil,  and  give  the  eye  delight : 
Here  shady  walks  and  rushy  bogs  bore  sway, 
Now  fields  of  corn  the  ploughman's  toil  obey, 
And  lowing  pastures  cheer  the  welcome  day. 
"  See  roads  new  trac'd  for  universal  good, 
With  stately  bridges  to  surmount  the  flood. 
The  goddess  Culture  gains  a  new  domain, 
Enliv'ning  all,  and  with  her  busy  train 
Spreads  a  rich  mantle  over  hill  and  plain  : 
Whilst  Nature  views  the  happy  changes  made, 
With  pleasing  wonder,  like  a  country  maid, 
Who,  drest  in  elegance,  with  rich  array, 
Scarce  knows  herself,  blushing  to  look  so  gay." 
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a  well  known  fact,  that  in  1663,  Sir  William  Petty 
constructed  what  wns  called  a  cc  double  ship/'  or, 
more  properly,  a  single  ship  with  a  double  bottom, 
which  was  found  to  sail  considerably  faster  than 
any  vessel  with  which  it  ever  had  an  opportunity 
to  contend.  "  Her  first  voyage,"  we  are  told, 
"  was  from  Dublin  to  Holyhead,  and  on  her  return 
she  worked  into  that  narrow  and  difficult  harbour 
against  both  wind  and  tide,  among  rocks  and  ships, 
with  such  dexterity,"  to  adopt  the  language  of  that 
day,  ec  as  many  an  ancient  seaman  confessed  they 
had  riever  seen  the  like." 

This  extraordinary  bark,  which  was  afterwards 
lost,  with  seventy  more,  during  a  dreadful  tempest, 
appears  to  have  resembled  the  double  canoes  of 
the  Ladrone  Islands,  fastened  together  by  means 
of  an  outrigger,  of  which  we  believe  ( for  we  now 
speak  from  memory)  there  is  a  plate  in  Hawkes- 
worth's  Vovagcs.  Such  was  her  celebrity,  that  a 
model  still  hangs,  as  we  have  been  told  by  one  of 
its  members,  in  the  council-room  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, of  which  the  ingenious  projector  was  one  of 
the  founders. 

The  present  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  actuated  by 
a  very  commendable  zeal,  has  made  several  attempts 
to  obtain  a  vessel  with  similar  qualities  to  those  de- 
scribed above.  His  lordship  began  by  a  very  small 
boat,  and  in  1806  had  one  of  larger  dimensions 
built,  under  his  own  inspection,  by  a  ship-carpenter 
of  the  name  of  Dallas,  in  a  shed  immediately  ad- 
joining the  castle  at  Southampton.  Having-  been 
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dragged  on  a  truck,  by  six  horses,  to  Itclien  ferry, 
she  was  launched  there  on  Tuesday,  the  8th  of 
July,  1806. 

Here  follows  a  pretty  accurate  description  of  her. 
She  is  a  single  vessel  with  two  bottoms,  forming 
a  curve  or  arch  between  them,  through  which  the 
sea  flows.  The  extreme  length  is  thirty  feet,  the 
keel,  or  rather  keels,  are  twenty  feet,  and  the  bur- 
den thirteen  tons. 

The  stern  is  handsomely  painted  with  a  fine  etrus- 
can  border,  adorned  with  dolphins,  while  the  bee- 
hive, the  appropriate  crest,  we  belive,  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Petty  (ut  apes  geometriam}  surmounts  the 
whole. 

We  lament  to  state  that  this  vessel  did  not  an- 
swer the  expectations  of  the  noble  owner,  and  that 
after  having  been  swamped,  the  Marquis  \vas  re- 
iuctantly  obliged  tp  abandon  her.  He  afterwards 
purchased  a  schooner-rigged  French  prize,  in  which 
we  have  beheld  him  beating  up  with  great  skill  be- 
tween West  Cowcs  and  Southampton. 

Lord  Lansdowne  is  married  to  Lady  Gifford,  the 
•widow  of  the  late  Sir  Duke  Gifford,  Bart,  of  the 
kingdom  of  Ireland,  and  daughter  of  a  respectable 
clergyman  in  the  county  of  Chester.  He  is  a  tall 
personable  man,  rather  regardless  of  his  dress,  and 
so  inured  to  the  rigours  of  the  elements,  that  no 
one,  we  believe,  ever  saw  him  of  late  years  with 
either  a  great  coat  or  a  pair  of  gloves  during  the 
severest  days  of  winter. 

On  the  demise  of  Mr.  Fox,  he  paid  the  highest 
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compliment  that  a  nautical  man  could  do  to  his 
memory,  by  hoisting  the  colours  of  his  yacht  half 
way  up  the  ensign  staff! 


2.     LORD  HENRY  PETTY,  M.  A. 

LATE  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER,  &C.  &C. 

MEN  are  not  only  best  acquainted  with  the  arts 
to  which  they  are  bred,  but  they  attain  equal  skill 
and  facility  in  practice,  by  a  previous  application 
to  the  theory.  This  is  eminently  conspicous  in  the 
learned  professions.,  for  no  one  pretends  to  be  a  re- 
gular lawyer,  physician,  or  divine,  without  initia- 
tion, due  admission,  and  induction.  It  is  not  a 
little  remarkable,  however,  that  most  persons  con- 
sider themselves  ipso  facto  statesmen,  without  either 
toil  or  study  ^  and  so  modest  is  the  bulk  of  mankind 
in  this  point  of  view,  that  scarcely  any  one  who 
has  figured  away  as  a  member  of  parliament  or  a 
city  orator,  but  thinks  himself  admirably  calculated 
to  direct  the  affairs  of  a,  nation. 

Three  men  in  our  own  age  have  been  educated, 
however,  in  direct  opposition  to  the  general  opinion 
to  which  we  have  just  alluded,  and  it  is  not  a  little 
remarkable  that  they  were  all  the  younger  sons  of 
noblemen,  and  have  all  become  ministers.  It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  Henry  Fox,  Lord  Holland,  actu- 
ally brought  up  his  favourite  son  Charles  for  the 
very  situation  which  he  afterwards  attained,  al- 
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though  he  would  doubtless  have  wished  him  to  hav« 
embraced  a  diflereirt  /arty,  as  well  as  pursued  dif- 
ferent measures.  The  next  instance  is  that  of  the 
late  Mr  Pitt,  whose  opinions  and  practice,  towards 
the  miudle  and  latter  end  of  his  career,  were  also  in 
express  opposition  to  the  principles  which  had  been 
instilled  and  acted  upon  by  his  illustrious  father. 
The  hist  is  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  who,  like  the 
other  two,  was  regularly  bred  a.  statesman,  and  em- 
ployed from  his  early  youth  to  consider,  converse, 
and  debate  on  public  affairs  :  in  fine,  he  has  been  a 
man  of  business  from  his  childhood. 

Lord  Henry  Petty  is  the  son  of  the  late  William 
Petty,  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  by  his  second  wife, 
Lady  Louisa  Fitzpatrick,  sister  to  the  Earl  of  Up- 
per Ossory.  He  was  born  in  July,  1780,  and  being 
a  great  favourite,  as  is  often  the  case  with  a  younger 
child,  extraordinary  pains  were  intended  to  be  be- 
stowed on  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  His  father 
was  accustomed  frequently  to  agitate  the  question 
which  has  been  so  often  mooted  relative  to  a  public 
or  private  education  ;  and  we  have  more  than  once 
heard  it  mentioned,  to  the  credit  of  the  discern- 
ment and  candour  of  the  present  Marquis,  that  it 
was  he  who  fixed  the  wavering  resolves  of  paternal 
solicitude,  by  declaring  openly  in  favour  of  the 
former. 

Lord  Henry  was  accordingly  sent  to  Westminster 
school ;  and  as  Berkley-square  was  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  return  every  night,  and  repair  every 
morning  thither,  he  lodged  and  boarded  in  Dean's- 
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yard,  and  submitted  in  all  things  to  the  usual  disci- 
pline of  the  institution.  Mr.  Debary,  M.  A.  of 
Cambridge,  a  young  divine,  and  son  of  a  respect- 
able clergyman,  acted  at  that  time,  we  believe,  in 
the  situation  of  an  usher  there,  and  to  his  particu- 
lar care  this  pupil  was  committed.  They  after- 
wards repaired  together  to  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, on  which  occasion  they  resided  within,  or 
at  least  frequently  visited  at,  the  mansion  of  the  re- 
spectable Professor  Dugald  Stuart,  and  experienced 
all  the  kind  attentions  of  Mrs.  S.  who  is  a  woman 
of  family,  being  nearly  related  to  a  noble  house  in 
North  Britain,  and  has,  if  we  are  not  mistaken,  sa- 
crificed at  the  altar  of  the  Muses.  Here  they 
found  a  good  table,  and  excellent  company.  Whe- 
ther Lord  Ashburton,  Lord  Fitzharris,  and  Lord 
Henry  Petty,  look  back  on  their  evening  entertain- 
ments as  the 

<e  NOCTES,    CEN^ftUE  DEORUM," 

we  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  the 
Scotch  marmalade  and  Scotch  philosophy  were  nei- 
ther of  them  at  that  moment  despicable,  while. the 
Speculative  Society,  of  which  they  were  members, 
rejoiced  at  such  an  acquisition.* 

On  their  way  home,  the  tutor  and  the  pupil  vi- 

*  "  The  Speculative  Society  was  instituted  for  improvement  in 
public  speaking,  and  in  science  in  general,  without  having  pecu- 
liar reference  to  any  of  its  branches.  The  members  meet  weekly 
during  the  sitting  of  the  college,  iu  a  hall  built  by  themselves, 
A.  D.  l/Sp,  on  a  spot  of  ground,  on  the  south  side  of  the  college 
area,  granted  them  for  the  special  purpose  by  the  town- council  of 

1808-1801),  i 
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sited  Cambridge,  and  as  the  former  was  a  member 
of  Trinity  College,  it  wag  natural  for  him  to  be 
partial  to  that  society.  Tfcis  circumstance,  we  be- 
Jieve,  trifling  as  it  may  appear,  decided  in  some  re- 
spects the  future  destiny  of  Lord  Henry,  for  he 
Mas  sent  to  this  university  instead  of  Oxford,  to 
\vhich  he  may  be  considered  as  possessing  certain 
family  claims. 

How  he  conducted  himself  at  Trinity,*  where 

he  received  the  degree   of  M.  A.,  and  how   much 

,„ .-  •--.•-._          .  -  .  .  -  — 

Edinburgh,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  principal  of  the  uni- 
versity. 

"  The  gentlemen  discourse  in  rotation  upon  any  literary  subject 
they  incline ;  and  these  performances  undergo  a  very  free  criti- 
cism. The  rest  of  the  entertainment  consists  of  a  debate  upon  a 
subject  previously  appointed,  which  is  opened  by  one  of  the 
members  in  rotation,  and  discussed  by  (he  society  at  large. 

"  Far  from  a  promiscuous  admission  into  this  society,  it  is  re- 
stricted to  a  very  limited  number ;  and  such  has  been  its  reputa- 
tion, that  the  number  of  candidates  for  supplying  vacancies  has 
afforded  the  society  an  opportunity  to  select  those  who  are  distin- 
guished for  capacity,  industry,  and  decorum.  It  consists  of  gen- 
tlemen  who  follow  respectively  all  the  liberal  professions,  but  the 
greatest  number  belongs  to  the  law  ;  and  it  has  already  furnished 
several  professors  to  the  universities  of  St  Andrew's  and  Edin- 
burgh." Jrnot's  Ifist.  of  Edinburgh,  p.  430— 431. 

*  As  Henry  VIII.  possessed  himself  some  talents  for  learning, 
he  was  an  encourager  of  them  in  others.  He  founded  Trinity 
College  in  Cambridge,  and  gave  it  ample  endowments. 

"  The  countenance  given  to  letters  by  this  king  and  his  minis- 
tcrs,"  adds  Hume,  "  contributed  to  render  learning  fashionable 
in  England.  Erasmus  speaks  with  great  satisfaction  of  the  gene- 
ral regard  paid  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  men  of  knowledge." 
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he  became  endeared  to  his  contemporaries,  it  is 
is  almost  unnecessary  to  mention  ;  indeed,  tire  man- 
ner in  which  he  \va§  ejected  to  represent  that  great 
and  learned  body  in  parliament,  will  be  the  best  an- 
swer to  any  question  that  may  be  urged  on  that 
subject. 

After  returning1  from  college,  Lord  Henry  was 
sent  abroad  by  his  father,  and  he  was  confided  on 
tbis  occasion  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Dumont,  for  whom 
the  Marquis  had  obtained  a  place  in  a  public 
office,  during  the  period  that  his  friend,  the  late 
Colonel  de  Barre,  held  the  clerkship  of  the  Pells. 
It  was  in  company  with  this  gentleman,  who  is  said 
to  be  well  acquainted  with  foreign  languages  and 
foreign  affairs,  that  he  visited  France,  which  en- 
joyed a  short  interval  of  peace,  after  the  struggles 
and  the  wars  arising  out  of  a  tempestuous  revolu- 
tion ;  and  Switzerland  then  about  to  experience  all 
the  borrors  of  a  foreign  bondage. 

On  his  revisiting  England,  and  just  at  the  period 
when  he  had  attained  the  twenty-second  year  of  his 
age,  Lord  Henry  was  returned  a  member  of  the 
new  parliament  convoked  in  1806,  being  nominated 
rather  than  elected  for  the  borough  of  Calne.  Dur- 
ing the  first  twelve  months  he  was  silent,  but  on  the 
13th  of  February,  1804,  he  made  his  maiden  speech 
on  the  "  Irish  bank  restriction  bill,"  and  he  wa» 
much  complimented  on  this  occasion  by  Mr.  Fos- 
ter, formerly  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
Ireland,  and  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of 
that  country. 

It 
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Soon  after  this  the  member  for  Calne  supported 
the  motion  for  an  enquiry  into  the  origin  and 
prosecution  of  the  paltry,  but  destructive  war  in 
.Ceylon.  He  was  "  astonished/'  he  said,  fc  at  the 
sort  of  argument  set  up  by  the  ministers  against 
the  motion,  as  it  would  be  strange  for  those  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  a  ship,  when  a  proposition 
was  made  to  examine  her  timbers  or  general  state, 
to  say  that  such  an  enquiry  would  tome  much  bet- 
ter after  the  vessel  had  got  into  port." 

On  June  18,  when  the  late  Mr.  Pitt  brought 
forward  his  celebrated  additional  force  Ml,  which 
incurred  so  much  censure,  Lord  Henry  followed 
Mr.  Canning,  and  observed,  that 

"  The  right  hon.  gentleman  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 
had  begun  by  complaining  that  gentlemeu  had  in  general  treated 
the  bill  with  severity,  in  trying  it  by  some  imaginary  standard  of 
excellence,  altogether  unattainable  in  the  present  state  of  our  af- 
fairs. There  was,  however,  one  standard  by  which  every  measure 
might  be  fairly  tried,  which  was  the  specific  end  it  proposed  to 
attain,  and  the  fitness  or  unfitness  of  the  means  employed  to  ar- 
rive at  that  end.  The  fundamental  objection  to  the  measure  ap- 
peared to  be,  that  it  was  of  a  mixed  character,  it  was  partly  a 
tax  and  partly  a  requisition,  and  he  was  afraid,  like  all  measures 
of  the  same  cast,  its  operation  in  both  cases  would  be  defective  ; 
as  a  tax  it  would  be  oppressive  and  unequal,  as  a  requisition  it 
would  be  ineffectual.  The  right  honourable  gentleman  said,  that 
if  any  gentleman  expected  that  he  could  put  to  himself  the  ques- 
tion of  burden  or  no  burden  in  the  present  state  of  our  affairs,  he 
was  much  mistaken,  and  he  agreed  with  the  right  honourable  gen- 
tleman in  thinking  so  ;  but  a  question  that  might  be  put  was. 
Equal  burdens  or  unequal,  partial  and  direct,  or  general  and  indi- 
rect taxation,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  find  an  answer. 

"  The  inequality  in  the  preseat  case  was  obvious  $.  some  parishes 
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where  manufactures  flourished,  and  wages  were  high,  would  find 
it  impossible,  whatever  exertions  might  be  used,  to  raise  the  men,' 
whilst  other  parishes,  differently  circumstanced,  might  find  them 
with  facility.  The  complex  machinery  employed,  and  the  multi- 
plication of  intermediate  causes  and  effects,  might  prevent  gentle- 
men from  looking  so  seriously  as  they  ought  to  do  at  the  result ; 
but  the  result  was,  that  one  part  of  the  community  would  be  se- 
lected to  defray  what  the  public  exigency  required,  whilst  another 
would  be  entirely  exempted ;  although  it  was  not  a  ballot  for  in- 
dividuals, it  would  be  in  some  sort  a  ballot  for  parishes  and  coun- 
ties, since  it  subjected  them  to  all  the  effects  of  chance. 

"  Of  all  that  had  fallen  from  the  right  honourable  gentleman,* 
nothing  had  surprised  him  mere  than  the  charge  of  inconsistency 
brought  against  gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House,  who 
had  expressed  their  disapprobation  of  the  ballot,  because  they  op- 
posed this  measure  now  that  the  ballot  was  omitted :  in  any 
other  case  such  an  argument  would  be  thought  absurd.  Did  the 
removal  of  one  objection  diminish  the  force  of  others  ?  Would  a 
poet  by  cancelling  a  few  bad  lines,  or  a  painter  by  effacing  any 
one  monstrous  feature,  think  himself  entitled  to  admiration  for  the 
remainder  of  his  composition,  although,  perhaps,  equally  exposed 
to  criticism. 

<•  Indeed,  from  the  manner  gentlemen  argued  respecting  the 
ballot,  one  would  almost  suppose  that  it  had  only  been  brought  for- 
ward for  the  purpose  of  being  afterwards  withdrawn  ;  that,  like 
those  exhibitions,  where,  to  prepare  us  for  seeing  objects  by  a 
false  light,  we  are  plunged  for  a  few  moments  in  utter  darkness, 
the  ballot  was  left  for  some  time  suspended  before  our  eyes,  to 
prevent  us  from  discerning  the  real  complexion  of  the  other  fea- 
tures of  the  plan  proposed. 

"  He  now  came  to  the  employment  of  parish  officers.  It  had 
been  stated  that  this  was  no  new  practice,  that  they  had  been  em- 
ployed  in  the  army  of  reserve  and  militia  acts  5  but  there  was  tuis 
simple  though  material  difference ;  in  former  acts  they  had  been 
employed  ministerially,  they  were  now  employed  actively  ;  before, 

*  Mr.  Pitt. 
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the  means  as  well  as  the  duty  were  prescribed ;  now  they  were 
Aly  directed  to  exert  themselves. 

"  Undefined  exertion  was  dangerous  when  applied  to  persons 
in  authority,  since  with  them  the  most  convenient  exertion  was 
the  most  arbitrary.  But  gentlemen  should  consider  what  change 
this  was  likely  to  effect  in  the  persons  chosen  to  fill  the  situation 
of  parish  officers.  Hitherto  they  have  been  selected  for  their  so- 
briety, benevolence,  and  good  moral  character.  Now  the  only 
object  would  be  to  find  those  who  could  procure  men,  and  save 
the  parish  from  the  threatened  burden.  A  crimp  or  any  other 
character  equally  infamous  might  benefit  the  parish  more  by  his 
dexterity  than  the  honest  man.  Thus'  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  "their  office  would  be  either  entirely  neglected  or  grossly 
abu$edv'._. 

"  But  would  the  men  be  obtained,  and  if  they  were,  would 
they  be  such  as  it  would  be  desirable  to  send  into  the  regular 
army  ?  The- measure  to  which  the  present  bore  the  strongest  ana- 
log}', was  confessedly  the  worst  adopted  during  the  late  war;  and; 
no  proof  was  offered  to  shew  that  the  force  raised  under  this  act 
would  be  more  respectable  or  more  efficient  than  thai' raised  under 
the  quota  act.  He  now  came  to  the  distribution  of  the  men  when 
raised  into  second  battalions.  Was  it  to  be  expected  that  a  greater 
number  would  te  induced  to  enter  for  general  service  when  they 
•were  confined  to  one  specific  corps,  than  when  ihe  whole  service 
was  open  to  them  ?  But  it  seemed  the  influence  of  local  attach- 
ments was  much  relied  on.  In  the  first  place,  this  could  not  exist 
in  many  instances,  for  where  the  parish  could  not  find  the  men, 
the  commanding  officer  was  left  at  liberty  to  procure  them,  if  he 
pleased,  from  the  remotest  part  of  the  country. 

"  No  sooner  had  the  Yoikshire  manufacturer  received  the  ma- 
gical touch  of  the  legislative  wand,  than  he  was  to  be  trans- 
formed into  a  Kentish  yeoman ;  and  not  only  was  he  to  become  a 
Kentish-man,  but  he  was  suddenly  to  imbibe  so  strong  an  affec- 
t:m»  for  his  Kentish  brethren,  as  to  incur  new  risks  and  dangers 
for  their  sake. 

"  liut  supposing  all  the  persons  enlisted  to  come  from  the  same 
phcc*  would  not  the  correspondence  between  those  iii  the  first  and 
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second  battalion  lead  to  a  comparison  between  their  respective 
situations,  and  deter  those  who  found  themselves  comfortably  situ- 
ated from  encountering  the  dangers  of  foreign  wars  and  climates  ? 
This  reminded  him  of  an  anecdote  of  the  Archduke  Leopold 
of  Florence,  who  when  he  apprehended  an  emigration  from 
thence  to  the  Crimea,  sent  for  the  persons  who  were  about  to  emi- 
grate, and  told  them  he  would  grant  his  permission,  on  condition 
they  would  write  to  their  friends  a  faithful  account  of  the  difficul- 
ties they  encountered  ;  they  did  so,  and  the  consequence  was 
that  no  further  emigration  took  place. 

"  Such  probably  would  be  the  effect  of  the  correspondence  be- 
tween the  two  battalions.  On  the  whole,  he  thought  the  bill  de- 
served to  be  rejected,  because  it  went  to  establish  a  tax,  unequal, 
unconstitutional,  and  every  way  injurious  j  because  the  means  by 
which  it  was  to  be  carried  into  execution  were  imperfect  and  unfit 
for  their  end  ;  because  it  threatened  to  disturb  and  endanger  the 
whole  administration  of  parochial  justice,  by  imposing  functions 
upon  parish  officers,  incompatible  with  those  they  at  present  exer- 
cised j  and  above  all,  because  it  held  out  no  reasonable  prospect 
of  effecting  its  object,  that  of  raising  an  efficient  and  respectable 
force  fowegular  service." 

After  expressing  himself  freely  relative  to  the 
conduct  of  government  on  the  Irish  Habeas 
Corpus  bill,,  and  declaring  his  indignation  at  the 
treatment  experienced  by  Mr.  Todd  Jones,  who 
was  soon  after  released  from  a  rigorous  con- 
finement, his  Lordship,  for  the  first  time,  realised 
those  opinions  which  had  been  formed  of  his  ta- 
lents during  the  debates  on  Lord  Melville's  con- 
duct as  Paymaster  of  the  Navy.  On  Monday, 
April  8,  he  spoke  at  some  length  on  this  subject, 
and  iu  the  course  of  his  harangue,  replied  ably 
to  some  of  the  arguments  adduced  by  the  Minister 
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of  that  day,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  proposed  an  amend- 
ment, and  whom  he  succeeded  in  the  debate. 

"  Lord  Henry  Petty  said  he  would  have  left  it  to  others  better 
acquainted  with  the  secrets  of  office,  to  have  followed  the  right 
honourable  gentleman  through  the  statement  he  had  made,  had 
he  not  felt  that  there  could  be  no  impropriety  in  his  speaking 
thus  early,  conscious  that  the  present  was  not  altogether  a 
question  in  which  long  practice  was  so  much  required,  as  a  re- 
gard to  that  respect  and  dignity  which  every  member  of  that 
House  ought  to  be  equally  solicitous  should  characterise  their  pro- 
ceedings. He  confessed  that  he  was  never  more  surprised  than 
at  the  manner  in  which  the  right  honourable  gentleman  had  begun 
charging  the  honourable  mover*  of  the  resolutions  with  want  of 
moderation  and  temperance,  although,  so  far  as  he  was  able  to 
judge  of  the  resolutions,  they  were  resolutions  founded  on  facts, 
and  the  whole  of  the  honourable  gentleman's  speech  was  composed 
of  deductions  from  facts. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  said  that  tke  honourable  mover 
had  dealt  in  a  complicated  matter  of  figures.  He  begged  it,  how- 
ever, to  be  recollected  from  what  this  had  arisen.- — From  the  ob- 
scurity in  w'hich  matters  had  been  involved  by  Lord  Melville  and 
his  Paymaster,  and  that  the  complication  was  founded  on  the  vio-. 
lation  of  an  act  of  parliament.  Had  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man  wished  to  state  the  matter  fairly,  he  might  altogether  have 
avoided  any  such  complication.  He  omitted  to  notice  what  had 
not  been  disputed,  first,  that  Lord  Melville  had  violated  an  act  of 
parliament,  by  allowing  his  paymaster  to  apply  the  public  money 
to  his  own  use ;  and  secondly,  that  he  had  also  violated  the  same 
act,  in  having  himself  applied  the  money  entrusted  to  him  for 
one  branch  ot  service,  to  another  entirely  unconnected  with  it. 
Did  the  right  honourable  gentleman  pretend  to  call  these  a  com- 
plication of  figures  ?  Or  were  they  not  rather  facts  standing  ad- 
mitted on  the  confession  of  the  noble  lord  (Melville)  himself?  He 

I  '  •  ••"••     -    •    - O 

*  Mr.  Whitbread. 
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agreed  it  would  be  time  to  go  into  a  select  committee  after  the  re- 
solutions of  the  honourable  gentleman  had  been  assented  to, 
that  they  may  then  enquire  into  the  facts  which  were  at  present 
obscure  5  but  he  denied  that  it  was  possible  to  go  into  such  com- 
mittee with  any  hope  or  expectation  of  receiving  any  additional 
light  on  the  two  points  he  had  already  stated  ;  it  could  not  be, 
unless  they  were  to  indulge  the  supposition  that  Lord  Melville 
might  forswear  himself,  and  deny  in  one  place  what  he  had  ad- 
mitted in  another.  The  question  neither  required,  nor  could  ad- 
mit of  delay.  It  concerned  the  breach  of  an  act  of  parliament 
made  by  their  own  body,  and  which  the  person  accused  of  break- 
it,  admitted  he  had  broken. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  endeavoured  to  palliate 
the  guilt  of  the  noble  viscount,  by  stating  that  the  public  had  sus- 
tained no  injury.  That  was  a  defence,  however,  which  he  could 
not  sustain.  It  was,  in  the  first  place,  sufficient  to  say,  that  a 
great  loss  might  have  been  incurred.  But  secondly,  it  was  hardly 
possible  that  in  transactions  where  so  large  sums  were  involved,  a 
.positive  loss  should  not  have  been  sustained.  The  noble  lord  de- 
clared that  he  felt  himself,  by  possessing  no  official  knowledge, 
unable  to  follow  the  right  honourable  gentleman  into  the  state- 
ments which  he  had  made,  further  than  common  sense  enabled 
him  to  detect  their  fallacy. 

The  right  honourable  gentleman  had  said,  that  sums  could  not 
be  drawn  out  for  the  naval  service  but  as  they  were  wanted ;  and 
yet  he  had  immediately  afterwards  confessed  that  great  sums  had 
been  diverted  from  that  to  other  services.  Now  he  was  at  a  loss 
to  conceive,  if  the  right  honourable  gentleman  was  correct  in  his 
first  assertion,  that  no  money  could  be  drawn  for  the  naval  service 
till  wanted,  how  this  appropriation  could  have  b«en  made  without 
leaving  the  navy  without  the  necessary  supplies.  But,  secondly,  if 
money  might  at  all  be  so  diverted  from  its  proper  branch  of  ser- 
vice, it  might  with  equal  facility  be  misapplied  to  private  advan- 
tage 5  for  if  the  door  of  abuse  was  once  opened,  there  was  no 
saying  where  the  evil  might  stop.  The  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's answer,  however,  again  occurred.  The  speculations  had 
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be«a  successful— no  loss  had  occurred,  and  so  no  inarm  had  been 
done. 

**'Thc  noble  lord,  however,  was  of  a  contrary  opinion,  and  if 
ihe  speculations  of  the  noble  lord,  or  his  paymaster  or  broker,  had 
been  successful,  it  was  not  difficult  to  figure  from  whence  their 
knowledge  had  been  deiived.  Mr.  Mark  Sprott,  the  broker,  was 
in  the  con^cejjce  of  Mr.  Trotter ;  Mr.  Trotter  was  in  the  con- 
fidence of  Lord  Meh'ille  ;  and  Lord  Melville  was  in  the  public 
confidence ;  and  so  they  had  an  opportunity  amopg  them  of  car- 
rying on  successful  speculations  in  the  public  funds.  He  had  heard 
of  formidable  conspiracies,  but  for  his  own  part  be  declared  he 
never  heard  of  a  conspiracy  more  formidable  than  that  formed  by 
those  three  persons.  His  Lordship  here  alluded  to  a  systematic  train 
of  deception  practised  by  Lord  Melville,  whenever  any  enquiry 
was  put  on  foot  relative  to  the  nature  of  his  office,  and  particularly 
mentioned  his  declarations  before  the  committee  of  finance, 
which  he  must  have  known  at  the  time  not  to  be  founded  on 
fact. 

"  He  knew  that  the  principal  purpose  of  th<?  enactments  of  that 
committee  t.nd,of  j  arli  nvnt,  from  the  year  1/86,  had  been,  that 
all  monk;  should  issue  through  the  bank,  and  that  his  office 
shou)d  cease  to  b?  a  treasury,  yet  he  knew  that  those  instructions 
had  been  regularly,  systematically,  and  uniformly  abandoned. 
And  was  the  House  now  to  be  be  told  that  they  must  proceed 
farther  in  their  enquiry  into  the  conduct  of  such  a  person  before 
they  determined  on  the  propriety  of  dismissing  him  from  his  of- 
ficial  situation  ?  Suppose  him  to  ask  Mr.  Sprott  if  he  had  been  in 
the  habit,  instead  of  investing  the  money  entrusted  to  his  care  in 
ihc  names  of  Mr.  Trotter  or  Lord  Melville,  he  had  occasionally 
applied  20  r  3O,0002.  to  his  own  use  ?  and  were  he  to  decline  an- 
swering the  question,  he  suspected  he  would  soon  cease  to  be 
broke  either  for  Mr.  Trotter  or  Lord  Melville.  Or,  suppose  him 
to  plead  as  an  excuse,  that,  from  the  mode  of  keeping  his  books, 
he  conld  not  siy  whethe  he  might  not  have  invested  part  of  the 
money  in  his  own  name  j  would  it  not  be  answered  that  that  was 
a. mode  of  keeping  accounts  not  to  be  tolerated  by  any  broker  on 
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ti^e  Exchange  of  London  ?  If  so,  his  Lordship  would  ask,  was 
such  conduct  to  be  tolerated  in  the  Treasurer  of  the  British 
Navy  ? 

"  The  people  of  England  paid  their  servants  liberally,  and  in  no 
department  more  so  than  in  Somerset-house,  and  they  had  as  good 
a  jjght  jLo  see  justice  done  them  as  arty  person  on  the  Stock  Ex- 
change c.ouid  pretend  to  have.  His  Lordship  then  alluded  to  Lord 
Melville's  letter,  and  said,  that  if  in  that  letter  even  the  noble  Vis- 
count had  averted  his  innocence,  however  much  he  might  have 
been  convinced  of  the  contrary,  there  would  have  been  sorae  ground 
for  going  into  a  committee.     He  would  even  like  to  see  any  of 
his  friends  bold  enough  to  make  such  an  assertion.     Neither 
the  noble  Viscount  himself,  however,  nor  any  gentleman  for  him, 
asserted  any  such  thing.     And  what  more  remained  for  the  noble 
lord,  than  to  address  him  as  Cicero  did  Piso,  in  his  oration  against 
him,  when  he  breaks  off,  exclaiming,  that  no  person  can  be  more 
guilty  than  he  who  dares  neither  write  nor  speak  his  own  inno- 
cence. 

"  He  would  ask  the  noble  Viscount  himself,  what  he  would 
have  said,  if  at  the  time  of  proposing  the  act  any  person  had  thus 
addressed  him :  '  I  approve  of  your  act,  but  you  labour  in  vain, 
for  not  twelve  months  will  pass  when  it  will  be  broken  by  a  Trea- 
surer of  the  Navy,  and  that  Treasurer  of  the  Navy  is  yourself!' 
But  still  more  must  he  or  any  man  have  been  astonished  had  it 
been  added,  that,  at  the  end  of  fourteen  years,  during  the  whole 
of  which  period  the  act  had  been  violated,  there  could  be  found  in 
the  House  of  Commons  a  person  to  propose  that  further  enquiry 
should  take  place  before  it  was  determined  if  the  dignity  and  cha- 
racter of  the  House,  and  of  their  acts,  were  to  be  asserted,  and 
the  public  purse  vindicated  against  so  gross  a  system  of  pecula- 
tion.    [Loud  and  repeated  applauses.]     His  Lordship  concluded 
an  animated  speech,  which  appeared  to  have  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  the  House,  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the  decision  of  that 
night  would  evince  a  determination  in  parliament  to  step  forward 
with  one  voice  in  defence  of  the  safety,  honour,  and  existence 
of  the  country,  which  had  been  endangered  by  so  flagrant  a  vio- 
lation of  their  own  acts,  in  the  person  of  a  nobleman  to  whom 
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they  had  confided  an  important  trust,  the  due  administration  of 
that  part  of  the  revenue  of  the  kingdom  applicable  to  the  naval 
service. 

When  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  1806,  moved  to  im- 
peach "  Henry  Lord  Melville  of  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanours,  in  the  name  of  the  Commons  of 
England/'  he  was  again  ably  supported  by  the 
subject  of  this  memoir,,  who  recapitulated  the  fresh 
subjects  of  accusation  which  had  been  produced, 
and  in  an  animated  tone  pointed  out  the  dangerous 
consequences  likely  to  ensue,  with  respect  to  the 
interests  of  the  public  creditors,  fe  from  the  com- 
bination of  three  persons,  one  of  whom  was  a  job- 
ber in  the  funds,  a  second  had  an  immense  sum  of 
public  money  at  his  disposal,  while  a  third  was 
acquainted  with  all  the  secrets  of  government." 
f{  This/'  he  added,  "  was  a  combination  from 
which  more  mischief  was  to  be  apprehended,  than 
from  those  Jacobin  committees  which  had  been  the 
theme  of  so  much  declamation/'  In  the  mean 
time,  a  great  change  took  place  in  the  political 
horizon  of  the  country.  While  a  vote  of  censure, 
followed  by  an  impeachment,  had  been  carried 
against  one  of  his  colleagues,  and  the  situation  of 
Europe  began  to  wear  a  most  perilous  aspect,  Mr. 
Pitt  pined,  sickened,  and  died.  This  event  pro- 
duced many  important  alterations ;  and  in  the  for- 
mation of  a  new  ministry,  Lord  Henry  Petty,  who 
had  now  attained  the  age  of  twenty-six,  was  nomi- 
nated the  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
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at  the  same  time  became  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council.  As  he  was  a  Master  of  Arts  in  Trinity, 
and  had  thus  succeeded  the  late  Premier  in  one  of 
his  offices,  he  determined,  if  possible,  to  be  his  suc- 
cessor in  another  also  :  that  of  one  of  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  university  of  Cambridge.  His  seat 
being  accordingly  vacated  by  the  acceptance  of  a 
new  employment,  he  repaired  thither,,  and  was 
hailed  with  joy  by  a  multitude  of  the  younger  mem- 
bers, who,  actuated  by  all  the  candour  and  ingenu- 
ousness of  youth,  immediately  proffered  their  suf- 
frages, while  the  more  wary  seniors  hung  aloof, 
until  they  should  discover  whether  the  nimbus  of 
royal  favour  exhibited  only  a  transitory  splendour 
around,  or  was  likely  to  irradiate  for  a  series  of 
rears  the  devoted  head  of  the  youwg  Chancellor.* 

Nor  were  the  other  candidates  destitute  of  pre- 
jtensions.  One  of  themf  was  the  son  of  a  noble- 
jman  who  occupied  the  high  office  of  Secretary  of 
;  State  for  the  Home  Department,  while  another  J 
|\vas  the  descendant  of  Sir  William  Temple,  a  per- 
json  still  dear  to  England,  and  whose  name  and 
character  are  connected  with  all  her  learned  insti- 
;utions.  The  result,  however,  was  auspicious  to 
the  subject  of  this  memoir,  for  of  166  members  of 
iis  own  college  who  voted,  he  polled  no  less  than 
13,  while  out  of  609,  whose  suffrages  were  in- 

*  Three  hundred  and  thirty-nine  members  of  the  senate  did 
lot  vote. 

•f  Lord  Althorpe.  J  Viscount  Palmerstone, 
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scribed  on  this  occasion  ( Friday.  February  7,  1803), 
fto  less  than  334  were  in  his  favour.* 


*  The  following  is  a  general  state  of  the  poll  : 

?. 

A. 

r. 

JCo.  that  voted     19     Peterhouse        —        —  - 

15 

3 

I 

17     Clare  Hall         —        — 

5 

7 

5 

22     Pembroke  Hall             — 

12 

5 

5 

13     Bene't  College              — 

5 

4 

4 

1  1     Trinity  Hall        —      — 

5 

3 

3 

21     Caius  College                — 

12 

4 

5 

33     King's  College               — 

19 

10 

4 

]  8     Queen's  College           — 

10 

3 

5 

9    Catharine  Hall              — 

5 

1 

2 

27    Jesus  College                — 

19 

6 

% 

27    Christ's  College            — 

19 

8 

137     St.  John's  College        — 

48 

17 

72 

17    Magdalen  College         — 

8 

5 

4 

166    Trinity  College         

113 

49 

4 

48    Ernanuel  College          — 

25 

id 

7 

18     Sidney  College          —  — 

10 

4 

4 

7     Commovantes  in  Villa  — 

4 

1 

2 

Total  voted    609 

334 

146 

129 

Objected  votes          —  - 

3 

2 

I 

Allowed  votes           —  - 

331 

144 

125 

MEMBERS  OF  THE  SENATE  WHO  DID  NOT  VOTE. 


Peterhouse              — 

9 

Clare  Hall               — 

JO 

Pembroke  Hall       —  - 

1$ 

Bene't  College        — 

6 

Caius  College          — 

9 

King's  College        — 

2* 

Queen's  College      — 

2! 

Catharine  Hall         — 

5 

Trinity  Hall            — 

6 

Christ's  College       —  - 

12 

St.  John's  College  •— 

111 

Trinity  College        — 

109 

Emanuel  College    — 

32 

Sidney  College        —  - 

10 

Did  not  vote 

39<* 

Voters 

609 
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Lord  Henry  had  now  to  undertake  the  ungracious 
office  of  providing  taxes,  so  as  to  answer  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  times,  and  make  head  against  the  in- 
creased and  increasing  expenditure  during  the  war. 
On  this  occasion  too  he  was  to  follow  Mr.  Pitt, 
who,  whatever  his  errors  or  his  faulfs  may  have 
been,  has  always  been  considered  by  all  impartial 
persons  as  an  able  financier. 

With  every  wish  to  think  well  of  the  new  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  we  must  candidly  confess 
that  he  did  not  fully  answer  our  expectations  in 
this  point  of  view,  for  the  increase  to  the  pro- 
perty tax   was  proposed   with    a    certain   degree 
of  levity  unbecoming  fiscal  regulations,  so  grind- 
ing in   general,   and  in   that  particular   instance 
so  oppressive  to  the  people,  while  the  facility  with 
which  the  youthful  Minister  prefaced  an  extension 
of  our  excise  code  (the  most  odious,  because  the 
most  Texatious  of  all  our  laws)  by  laying  open  the 
private  dwelling  of  «very  man  in  the  kingdom  who 
brewed  his  own  small  beer,  appeared  indecorous  in 
the  extreme.  What  his  predecessor,  after  being  case- 
hardened  in  the  consuming  fire  of  a  twenty  years 
administration,  had  not  dared  to  propound,  was  in- 
troduced with  the  same  degree  of  ease  as  if  it  had 
been  a  turnpike  or  a  canal  bill.    The  friends  of  the 
cabinet,  on  this  occasion,  were  reduced  to  the  most 
humiliating  confusion  in  every  part  of"the  king* 
dom,  and  in   the   county  of  Kent  in    particular, 
where  the  independent  freeholders  had  been  so  long 
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fighting  the  battles  of  the  then  ministry,  the  whole 
population  was  in  a  state  of  commotion. 

But  we  most  willingly  avert  our  attention  to 
another  subject,,  which  deserves  to  meet  with  com- 
mendation., and  which  might  be  made,  perhaps,  to 
constitute  a  productive  sinking  fund,  in  aid  of  some 
of  that  portion  of  the  revenue  laws  which  bears 
heavily  on  the  people.  What  we  allude  to  are  the 
ideas  thrown  out  in  a  speech  delivered  May  21 , 
1806,  on  a  motion  "  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
provide  for  the  more  effectual  examination  of  the 
public  accounts,  and  for  the  better  discovery  of 
frauds." 

Lord  Henry  began  by  stating  the  manner  for- 
merly adopted  of  passing  the  various  items  by 
means  of  two  auditors,  both  noblemen,  who  left  it 
to  their  deputies,  and  they,  like  the  principals,  of 
course  neglected  it !  To  remedy  this,  Mr.  Pitt,  in 
1785,  nominated  five  commissioners,  two  of  whom 
\vere  to  act  as  comptrollers  of  their  accounts,  but 
these  also  "  had  ceased  to  perform  any  of  the  du- 
ties required  of  them." 

<f  A  great  deal  of  neglect  is  to  be  attributed,"  said 
he,  "  to  the  disinclination  of  the  commissioners 
to  act,  and  this  has  arisen  from  their  authority  not 
having  been  treated  with  the  respect  to  which  it 
was  entitled." 

"  It  appears,"  continues  he,  "  that  very  large  issues  of  the 
public  money  have  been  made  for  various  purposes,  connected  with 
the  military  service  of  the  country,  which  ought  to  have  been  sub- 
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niittedto  them — I  mean  particularly  wilh  regard  to  hospital  stores 
and  field  works— a  most  expensive  description  of  services,  which 
has  not  only  not  been  submitted,  in  any  instance,  to  the  comp- 
trollers of  army  accounts,  but  has  been  subtracted  from  the  exa- 
mination of  the  auditors ;  so  that  the  whole  has  been  issued  with- 
out any  check. 

"  I  am  sure  the  House  will  feel  the  importance  of  this  part  of 
the  subject,  when  I  state,  that  no  less  a  sum  than  700,OOOJ.  has 
been, issued  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven  years  to  one  individual, 
I  mean  Mr.  Trotter. 

"  This  gentleman  has  stood  forth  to  the  public  in  these  differ- 
ent relations,  of  manufacturer  of  articles  of  stores — of  purveyor 
of  those  articles  which  he  manufactured — of  storekeeper  of  the 
same  stores— of  comptroller  over  the  thing  so  provided — and, 
lastly,  of  auditor  of  his  own  accounts  ! — Standing  in  all  these  re- 
lations and  capacities^  and  himself  statihg  the  care,  anxiety,  and 
responsibility,  attached  to  them,  Mr.  Trotter  has  made  a  charge 
on  the  public  of  ten  per  Cent,  beyond  what  was  stated  to  be 
tradesman's  charges.*  These  are  accounts  which  have  never  becij 
submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the  comptrollers. 

"  The  barrack  accounts,  a  most  immense  article,  is  one  which 
it  is  essential  the  attention  of  the  House  should  be  directed  to  j 
but  as  it  falls  under  the  view  of  a  parliamentary  commission  of 
last  year,  I  shall  make  no  other  observation  respecting  it,  than 
that  the  accounts  in  this  department,  for  which  nine  millions  were 
issued  last  war,  have  not  been  submitted  to  examination  at  all. 
The  commissioners  have  riot  yet  been  able  to  inspect  one  of  the 
barrack  accounts.  All  these  monies  have  been  issued  in  a  manner 
most  objectionable,  without  any  means  of  preventing  an  evil  of  a 
nature  so  alarming,  in  all  its  consequences^  to  the  public. 

*'  In  the  course  of  last  year  an  attempt  was  made  to  correct 
some  of  the  evils  complained  of,  by  a  new  commission  -.  cer- 
tainly this  was  a  considerable  improvement  of  the  old  one  ;  at  the 
same  time  it  is  not  so  complete;  a  remedy  as  I  conceive  it  might 

*  It  is  but  candid  here  to  state,  that  Lord  Henry  a  few  days 
after  revised  some  part  of 'this  PhiUipic  against  Mr.  Trotter. 
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have  been.  I  think  it  must  have  escaped  the  observation  of thost 
who  appointed  it,  that  the  whole  of  the  accounts  of  the  old  com- 
mission considerably  exceeds  the  accounts  transferred  to  the  new 
commission.  They  came  to  three  times  the  amount  of  what  were 
transferred  to  the  new  Board.  The  consequence  is,  that  the  old 
Board  are  as  deeply  as  ever  engaged. 

"  To  the  result  of  all  that  has  been  done,  from  the  first  com* 
mission  of  audit,  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
House.  It  appears  that  the  last  pay-office  audit  was  for  the  year 
1/82;  that  the  navy  is  greatly  in  arrearj  that  the  insuper  ac- 
counts have  never  been  taken  up  at  all,  and  those  of  the  sub-ac- 
countants but  partially ;  that  the  store  accounts,  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  American  war  to  the  present  time,  have  never  been 
examined  j  that  the  barrack  accounts,  and  those  connected  with 
the  payment  of  foreign  and  subsidiary  corps  to  which  the  late  war 
gave  rise,  are  in  the  same  situation ;  as  well  as  the  accounts  of 
the  expeditions  to  Holland  and  to  Egypt,  and  all  those  arising  out 
of  the  present  war. 

"  Such  is  the  situation  of  the  public  accounts  at  this  moment. 
There  are  other  arrears  in  other  offices.  It  will  surprise  the  House 
and  the  public  to  hear,  that  there  are  accounts  not  passed  to  the 
amount  of  1 07,000,000^. ;  that  there  are  accounts  not  proceeded 
in  to  the  amount  of  58,000,000/. ;  that  there  are  twenty-one 
years  pay-office  accounts  to  the  amount  of  1 50,000,000/.  not  de- 
livered in  5  that  there  are  naval  accounts  in  the  same  situation  to 
the  amount  of  80,OCO,OOOJ. ;  and,  to  sum  up  the  whole,  that  all 
these  arrears  'make  up  the  enormous  sum  of  455,OOO,000/.  of 
public  money  unaccounted  for !  [«  general  burst  of  astonishment]  ; 
that  is  to  say,  a  larger  sum  unaccounted  for  than  corn-poses  the 
\vhole  of  the  national  debt.  It  is  proper  I  should  acquaint  the 
House,  that  the  l3/,000,000/.  and  5S,O007OOOJ.  are  taken  from 
accounts  from  the  first  of  January  1805. 

"  Now,  after  having  stated  this,  I  should  flatter  myself  I  have 
convinced  the  House  of  the  important  duty  imposed  on  them,  and 
on  his  Majesty's  government,  to  take  the  subject  into  serious  con- 
sideration. It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  urge  how  much  the  publie 
necessities  call  for  the  most  serious  attention  and  investigation, 
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1  need  not  state  wkat  were  the  evils  which  led  to  these  enquiries, 
or  \\  nat  are  the  dangers  of  leaving  accounts  open  for  twenty  years, 
when  the  death  of  the  parties  may  prevent  the  recovery  of  the 
public  money,  or  grossest  frauds  destroy  the  revenue  of  the  coun- 
try, great  as  it  is,  and  divert  it  to  purposes  of  individual  profit. 

"  It  is  our  duty  toattend  to  the  situation  of  the  honest  account* 
ant,  as  well  as  to  the  frauds  of  the  dishonest  one ;  and  the  House 
should  never  forget,  that  while  such  a  system  affords  a  veil  and  a 
shroud  behind  which  fraud  and  malversation  lie  concealed  with 
impunity,  it  is  also  a  cloud  over  the  head  of  the  faithful  public 
servant,  which  hangs  over  his  latter  years  and  his  dying  day,  and 
readies  his  family,  his  children,  and  his  posterity.  The  many  in- 
stances that  occur  of  this  truth  I  need  not  enumerate,  because 
there  is  one  so  remarkably  striking.  I  mean  that  which  regards 
a  man,  than  whom  no  one  ever  lived  and  died  more  respected,  the 
late  Lord  Macartney.  It  is  well  known,  that  in  the  year  17/4,  or 
1775,  he  was  Governor  of  Grenada.  He  stands  charged  in  that 
capacity  with  /0,000/.  sterling.  His  accounts  as  Governor  of 
Grenada  had  never  been  passed,  and  he  died  this  year  without  the 
satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he  stood  clear  with  regard  to  the  pub- 
lic. 1  ask,  whether  this  is  a  state  in  which  the  public  would  wish 
one  of  its  most  meritorious  servants  to  be  placed  ? 

"  There  have  been  innumerable  instances  of  persons  being  pre- 
vented from  making  out  titles  to  estates,  of  which  they  were  de- 
sirous to  dispose,  from  the  uncertainty  attending  delay,  for  which 
they  were  not  answerable.  I  have  now  to  state  the  means  by 
which  his  Majesty's  Government  propose  to  apply  an  effectual 
remedy. 

*'  It  is  proposed  to  repeal  both  the  acts  for  appointing  commis- 
sioners, and  then  that  an  act  should  pass  appointing  ten  com- 
missioners of  audit,  "The  first  part  of  the  plan  will  be  to 
separate  completely  and  finally  the  commissioners  of  audit 
from  the  comptrollers  of  the  army  accounts,  with  a  view  of  re- 
storing them  to  those  functions  which  were  so  wisely  recom- 
mended by  Lord  Godolphin".  It  is  proposed,  that  not  only  those 
departments  which  are  already  subject  to  them  should  remain  so, 
but  that  the  barracks,  army,  and  regimental  stores,  shoujkl  m  all 
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instances  be  submitted  to  their  previous  examination.  It  is  also 
proposed,  that  these  corhptrollers  shall  be  considered  as  the  con- 
fidential advisers  of  the  country  In  all  military  affairs,  in  order 
that  the  treasurer  may  never  be  «t  a  loss  with  whom  to  consult. 
It  is  proposed,  that  they  should  become  a  sort  of  military  record 
of  whatever  relates  to  the  army  j  above  all,  it  is  proposed,  that 
this  commission  should  resume  the  important  duty  of  reporting 
to  the  Treasury  all  cases  of  neglect  or  fraud ;  and  to  enable  them 
more  effectually  to  do  so,  that  they  should  have  the  power  to  call 
persons  before  them,  and  to  examine  them  upon  oath.  It  is  in- 
tended that  the  commission  of  audit  should  consist  of  ten  persons, 
and  that  such  persons  should  not  be  members  of  parliament.  It  is 
further  proposed  that  they  should  be  divided  at  the  pleasure  cf  the 
Treasury,  according  te  exigencies,  into  three  distinct  boaids.  The 
disttibutfon  and  arrangement  recommended  how  will  be  this,  and 
it  arises  out  of  this  gfeat  principle,  to  which  I  am  convinced  th« 
House  must  look ;  I  mtan  that  of  relieving  the  commissioners 
who  are  to  be  entrusted  with  the  future  care  of  the  public  ac- 
counts from  all  embarrassing  subjects  of  a  varied  nature 

It  is  meant  to  entrust  to  four  commissioners,  assisted  by  eight 
inspectors,  all  public  accounts  to  December  last.    The  second 
board  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  care  of  bringing  up  the  accounts 
\vhich  are  now  under  examination.   The  third  board  is  to  bring  up 
those  art-ears  which  are  to  be  considered  as  arrears  never  having 
been  called  for.     By  enabling  these  boards  to  communicate  with 
each  other,  this  immense  mass  of  arrears  may  be  ultimately  ad- 
justed,    ft  is  proposed  te  make  a  difference  in  the  constitutional 
formation  of  the  boards.    The  accounts  are  to  be  first  submitted  to 
one  commissioner,  who  is  to  be  responsible  for  their  investigation. 
The  advantage  of  having  one  individual  responsible  for  the  diffe- 
rent accounts  being  attended  to  by  the  board  must  be  obvious.     I 
flatter  myself,  that  by  this  arrangement  the  object  in  view  wijl  be 
accomplished.     In  addition  to  this,  there  is  one  measure  proposed 
which  partly  arises  from  the  late  report  of  the  commission  of  mi- 
litary inquiry.     It  is  intended  that  the  barrack  accounts  shall  be 
brought  up  by  two  persons*     In  proposing  this  general  arrange- 
ment, his  Majesty's  Ministers  have  felt  it  their  duty  to  keep  in 
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tfew  this  object,  that  white  we  are  compelled,  by  public  necessity, 
to  have  recourse  to  the  measure  I  have  detailed,  we  have  deemed 
it  most  material  to  provide  that  the  increased  charge  should  not  be 
a  permanent  one,  but  that  its  continuance  may  be  no  longer  thaa 
is  absolutely  required. 

"  A  provision  will  be  inserted  to  reduce  the  commission  of  ten 
to  six  persons  gradually,  so  that  in  proportion  as  the  arrears  shall 
be  passed,  the  individuals  composing  the  larger  commission  shall 
merge  in  the  other.  It  is  proposed,  that  in  case  of  any  of  the  com- 
missioners dying,  his  Majesty  shall  not  replace  them  wtfhouj: 
coming  to  Parliament,  until  the  number  be  reduced  to  six. 

"  I  have  now  to  state  the  whole  of  the  measures  which  it  will 
be  neqessary  to  propose  for  the  better  examination  of  public  ac- 
counts. It  is  proposed,  that,  for  more  effectually  following  up 
this  great  object,  and  preventing  those  abuses  which  appear  tue 
more  alarming  the  more  they  are  enquired  into,  a  new  arrange- 
ment should  be  adapted  with  respect  to  the  West  Indies.  The 
late  commission  was  narrowed  in  its  operation.  It  was  not  able 
to  bring  up  accounts.  It  is  proposed  that  the  present  commis- 
sioners shall  have  more  extensive  powers,  but  at  the  same  time 
they  ar.e  not  to  be  entrusted  with  the  final  audit — allowing  and 
disallowing  accounts,  and  passing  them,  with  a  certificate  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  lords  of  the  treasury  before  they  are  finally  au- 
dited. It  is  proposed  that  the  abuses  discovered  shall  be  followed 
cp  as  strictly  as  possible  ;  and  that  the  commissioners  should  have 
.the  power  of  sending  two  of  their  body  .to  the  West  Indies,  who 
may  there  enquire  into  Jocal  abuses  in  concert  with  the  com- 
mander in  chief  and  the  governor  of  the  island  where  they  may 
happen  to  exist,  who  are  to  be  «?  o^icio  members  of  the  con> 
mission. 

"  No  measure  can  be  thought  too  decisive,  when  1  siate  that 
there  is  no  species  of  fraud  and  forgery  $a£  has  n.qt  .been  commit- 
ted. The  matter  is  of  public  notoriety.  public,  officers  of  im- 
portant trust  have  received  immense  sums  to  violate  their  duty,  and 
betray  the  public.  There  are  instances  of  one  contractor  paying 
130,0002,  and  another  paying  30,000*.  to  officers  of  public  trust 
end  confidence  fox  -the  suppression  of  frauds  and  peculations.  Afl 
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these  matters  could  never  b?  p-^perly  enquired  into,  owing  to  the 
inefficiency  of"  the  former  commissioners. 

"  It  is  my  intention  to  move,  in  the  first  instance,  to  repeal  the 
bill  of  last  year,  and  to  substitute  a  new  one  for  it;  having  done 
that,  I  have  performed  all  my  duty.  I  am  sure  that  we  can  con- 
scientiously say  we  act  rightly  in  bringing  this  measure  forward. 
Whether  it  will  prove  effective  is  a  responsibility  I  will  not  take 
on  me  to  say ;  but  I  will  say,  that  by  means  so  devised  the  Trea- 
sury will  be  able  to  judge,  from  year  to  year,  what  is  the  state  of 
public  accounts.  If  this  remedy  is  found  weak  and  ineffectual,  it 
will  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasury  to  coaie  again  to  parliament,  and 
to  persevere  till  that  system  of  audit,  which  is  the  great  instru- 
ment of  correction,  and  therefore  one  of  the  vital  principles  of  the 
country,  is  made  fully  adequate  to  the  discharge  of  all  its  import- 
ant functions. 

"  I  ajn  not  aware  that  I  have  omitted  any  point  I  wished  to 
state.  I  shall  propose  that  a  provision  be  intipduced,  compelling 
every  public  accountant,  every  year,  to  bring  in  his  account,  whe- 
ther he  is  able  to  make  it  up  or  not,  in  order  that  the  commis- 
sioners may  know  what  money  has  been  issued  by  him,  and  may  be 
able  to  strike  a  balance  3  and  it  is  proposed  to  compel  the  account- 
ants to  come  to  a  final  audit  within  eighteen  months  afterwards, 
thus  securing  to  the  public  and  the  individual  tl^at  relief  both, 
must  be  anxious  to  obtain." 

But  amidst  these  projects  of  reform,  an  event  oc- 
curred that  threw  the  whole  nation  into  mourning, 
and  became  the  precursor  of  the  fate  of  the  new 
ministry,  which  had  been  already  anticipated  by 
the  political  rats,  who  leave,  as  it  were  by  instinct, 
a  ruinous  building;  some  time  antecedent  to  its  de-» 

O 

struction.  Mr.  Fox,  whose  name  and  talents  were  at 
once  the  sword  and  buckler  of  the  new  administra- 
tion, began  like  his  rival  to  droop,  and  like  him 
also  was  cut  off  from  the  number  of  the  living ; 
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but  he  happily  fell  in  the  plenitude  of  power,  in 
the  meridian  of  hope,  and  the  zenith  of  reputation! 
before  the  public  expectattons  were  baffled,  and 
that  character,  which  was  rather  tarnished  by 
a  new  coalition,  had  suifered  any  sensible  diminu- 
tion on  the  score  of  popularity.  The  political 
power  of  his  colleagues  did  not  long  survive  the 
existence  of  their  chief,  and  an  occasion  soon  of- 
fered to  displace  them  ;  but  this  only  precipitated 
their  fate  ;  for,  in  the  language  of  Lord  Chatham, 
"  they  had  long  felt  the  ground  rotten  under  their 
feet." 

The  rock  on  which  they  shipwrecked  all  their 
hopes  was  the  Catholic  Question,  a  subject  intimate- 
ly connected  with  the  strength,  and  consequently, 
at  this  period,  with  the  happiness  and  security 
of  the  empire.  On  that  occasion,  in  a  moment  of 
irresolution,  they  offered  to  withdraw  the  odious 
till,  but  a  pledge  having  been  asked,  as  a  proof  of 
the  sincerity  of  their  repentance,  for  having  agi- 
tated so  critical  a  subject,  they  beheld  that  the 
measure  of  their  power  was  complete,  and  with- 
drew under  the  frowns  of  exasperated  majesty  On 
this  the  King  was  pleased  to  call  in  new  advisers, 
to  adopt  new  measures,  and  to  dissolve  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  had  been  convoked  but  a  few  montiis 
Before,  under  their  immediate  auspices, 

Lord  Henry  Petty  endeavoured  to  take  refuge 
in  the  bosom  of  the  university  that  had  edu- 
cated him ;  but  he  was  no  longer  clothed  in  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  robe^  so  that  he 
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who,  while  but  the  minister  of  a  day,  had  polled  331 
votes,  was  able,  with  some  difficulty,  to  reckon 
$65  suffrages.*  If  it  be  asked  what  could  create 
so  sudden  a  change  in  respect  to  the  opinions  of  the 
graduates  of  the  university  of  Cambridge,  \ve  can 
safely  assert—- it  was  not  the  increased  property  tax, 
or  the  attempt  to  engraft  the  excise  laws  on  the 
comforts  of  domestic  life — or  the  admission  of  a 
Chief  Justice  to  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet — but  because 
the  church  was  in  danger  ! — because  the  long-for- 
gotten exclamation  of  "  No  popery  !"  rung  through 
the  halls  and  colleges,  a.nd  was  re-echoed  from 
every  corner  of  the  senate-house,  where,  as  of  old, 
it  is  usually  the  fashion  to  prefer  the  present  to  the 
future,  and  to  repeat  most  cordially  the  interested 
response,  in  the  clerico-political  liturgy,  of  "  Great 
is  Diana  of  Ephesus !" 

*  There  were  four  candidates  on  this  occasion,  and  the  election 
commenced  on  Friday,  May  8,  1807-  At  half  past  twp  o'c^oclc 
the  numbers  were  as  follow : 

For  Lord  Palmerston  -          -        252 

Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  (the  new  Attor.-gen.)    25O 
Lord  Euston  .  .  .    209 

And  Lord  Henry  Petty  -  -     153 

The  poll  recommenced  at  four  o'clock,  in  consequence  of  the 
Vice  Chancellor  having  refused  to  accede  to  the  wish  of  Lord 
Henry  to  adjourn  until  Saturday,  in  order  to  afford  him  time  t» 
bring  up  his  distant  vqters,  and  the  numbers  were  finally  declared 
3t  midnight  to  be  as  follows : 

For  Earl  Euston  ...  324 
Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  -  -  -  313 
Lord  Palmerston  .-  .310 
And  Lord  Henry  Petty  .  265J 
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lLord  Henry,  being  thus  excluded  from  represent- 
ing one  of  the  seats  of  learning,was  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  classic  banks  of  .the  Cam  to  the  sons  of 
tin,  lead,  and  copper,  to  solicit  the  suffrages  of  the 
freemen  of  the  snug  little  borough  of  Camelford, 
which  were  obtained  more  mcgorum,  without  much 
difficulty,  and,we  believe  also,  without  any  expence  ; 
for  if  we  are  not  greatly  misinformed,  the  good  ge- 
nius of  the  House  of  Bedford  hovered  over  the  re- 
sident- pot- walloppers,  and  acted  with  such  magic 
power,  that  while  their  mouths  were  opened,  their 
hands  were  miraculously  closed,  so  that  the  Ex- 
minister  to  the  Court  of  Vienna,  and  the  Ex-chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  were  enabled  to  pass,  like 
Shadrach,  Mechach,  and  Abednego  of  old,  through 
the  fiery  furnace  of  a  Cornish  election,  unscorchcd, 
and  even  untouched ! 

The  subject  of  this  memoir,  on  the  meeting  of 
the  new  Parliament,  accordingly  once  more  occu- 
pied his  old  station  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House,  at  the  left  hand  of  the  Speaker,  not  as 
heretofore  in  the  character  of  the  defendant,  but 
again  as  the  plaintiff,  or,  in  other  words,  instead  of 
maintaining  the  green-sodded  entrenchments  of  the 
Treasury-bench,  he  now  took  post  on  the  opposite 
heights,  whence  the  Ministry  have  been  cannonaded 
in  their  trenches,  during  a  whole  campaign,  by  their 
opponents,  who  have  hitherto  been  worsted,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  numbers  rather  than  the  valour  of 
their  foes,  for  the  former  more  than  once  advanced 
$word  in  hand  to  the  covered  wav,  and  were  so  in- 
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u  f>d  to  attack  in  the  course  of  last  winter,  that,  in 
tue  langri  ije  of  Serjeant  Kite,  "they  cat  ravelines 
for  breakfast,  and  picked  their  teeth  with  pallisa- 
does." 

But  his  lordship  was  suddenly  summoned  from 
crowded  Houses,  and  noisy  debates,  and  unproduc- 
tive altercalions,  to  happier  scenes,  and  more  en- 
gaging [uospects,  and  more  seductive  amusements : 

" tibi  dncitnr  uxor  ; 

Sparge  marite  nuces  j  tibi  cieserit  Hesperus  Oetam." 

In  short,  the  fire-darting  eyes  of  his  lovely 
cousin,  Lady  Louisa  Strangeways.  like  the  interpo- 
sition of  the  gods  in  ancient  times,  had  lighted  up 
a  whole  fasces  of  nuptial  torches,  at  the  altar  of 
Hymen,  in  consequence  of  which  the  families  of 
Lansdowne  and  Ilchester  were  once  more  reunited 
by  a  new  alliance,  commenced,  and  consummated, 
under  the  most  auspicious  circumstanced. 

In  point  of  fortune,  Lord  Henry,  as  a  younger 
brother,  has  nothing  to  complain  of,  as  his  father, 
the  late  Marquis,  left  him  the  Kerry  estate  in  Ire- 
land, \\hich  ;s  in  a  course  of  rapid  improvement. 
In  point  of  talents,  he  deservedly  ranks  high,  a  d 
it  is  our  wish,  as  it  indeed  is  our  hope,  that  he  will 
not  hold  out  any  pledges  to  the  pullic  while  out 
of  place,  that  he  is  not  prepared  honestly  to  realise 
on  his  return  to  office.  Let  him  be  reminded  that 
that  parent,  of  whom  he  was  the  darling  son,  gave 
& 'salutary  peace  to  the  empire,  that  he  wished  to 
make  a  free,  a;St»  an  armed  people  ;  that  he  endea- 
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voured,  by  giving  the  names  of  the  counties  to  the 
various  regiments,  to  inspire  the  standing  army 
with  a  devotion  to  the  common  interests  and  corn-r 
mon  liberties  of  the  nation  ;  that  he  was  the  only 
proprietor  of  boroughs  in  the  kingdom  who  strug- 
gled for  a  more  equal  representation  of  the  com- 
mons, and  the  sole  minister  since  the  Revolution 
who  had  ever  virtue,  spirit,  or  independence  suf- 
ficient, to  correspond  openly  and  manfully  with 
those  who  agitated  the  great  question  of  a  reform 
in  Parliament ! 

In  the  following  poem,  in  imitation  of  Calis-r 
thenes,  written  by  Sir  William  Jones  in  1782,  a 
high  compliment  was  paid  to  his  virtues,  while 
Fitzmaurice : 

ODE. 

"  Verdant  myrtle's  branchy  pride 

Shall  my  biting  falchion  wreathe: 
Soon  shall  grace  each  manly  side, 

Tubes  that  speak,  and  points  that  breathe; 

"  Thus,  Harmodius,  shone  thy  blade ! 

Thus,  Aristoghon,  thine  ! 
Whose,  when  Britain  sighs  for  aid, 

Whose  shall  now  delay  to  shine  ? 

ft  Dearest  youths  in  islands  blest, 

Not,  like  recreant  idlers,  dead  ; 
YOU  with  fleet  Pelides  rest, 

And  with  godlike  Diomed. 

f  Verdant  myrtle's  branchy  pride,  &c. 
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"  They  the  base  Hipparchus  slew, 
At  the  feast  for  Pallas  crown'd  ; 

Gods  !  how  swift  their  poniards  flew  ! 
How  the  monster  ting'd  the  ground  1 

"  Then,  in  Athens,  all  was  peace, 

Equal  laws  and  liberty  j 
Nurse  of  arts,  and  eyes  of  Greece  ! 

People  valiant,  firm,  and  free  ! 

"  Not  less  glorious  was  thy  deed, 
"VVentworth,  fix'd  in  Virtue's  cause  j 

Nor  less  brilliant  be  thy  meed, 
Lenox,  friend  to  equal  laws  ! 

"  High  in  Freedom's  temple  rais'd, 
See  Fitz-Maurice  beaming  stand, 

For  collected  virtues  prais'd, 

Wisdom's  voice,  and  Valour's  hand  ( 

"  Ne'er  shall  Fate  their  eye-lids  close  » 
They,  in  blooming  regipns  blest^ 

With  Harmodius  shall  repose, 
With  Aristogiton  rest/' 
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MR.  ADDISON  observes,  with  his  usual  good  sense 
and  precision,  that  nothing  is  more  attractive  of 
attention.,  "  than  anecdotes  or  memoirs  of  such 
begin  to  be  the  subject   of  public  observation." 
Actuated  by  these  sentiments,  we  have  always  en- 
deavoured to  introduce   the  biography   of  thos 
who  have  recently  become   illustrious   either   fo 
their  exploits  or  their  mental  talents  j  and  in  shoi 
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we  have  on  no  occasion  omitted  to  notice  sena- 
tors celebrated  for  their  eloquence,  or  warriors 
who  may  have  rendered  themselves  memorable  in 
consequence  of  their  heroism. 

The  family  of  Fox,  which  of  late  years  ha* 
acted  so  conspicuous  a  part  in  the  annals  of  Eng- 
land, and  added  two  members  to  its  peerage,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  originally  seated  in  Wiltshire. 
William  Fox  of  Farley,  in  that  county,  had 
a  younger  son,  Stephen,  who  survived  him.  Hav- 
ing sided  and  withdrawn  with  the  royalists.,  after 
the  Restoration  he  was  knighted,  occupied  several 
distinguished  situations,  and  appears  to  have  been 
a  privy  counsellor  and  a  commissioner  of  the  trea- 
sury. By  means  of  his  talents,  good  fortune,  and 
discretion,  he  became  the  founder  of  two  noble  fa- 
milies, and  by  uniting  munificence  with  economy, 
appeared  in  the  character  of  a  benefactor  to  several 
excellent  institutions.*  Not  content  with  charitable 


*  Of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  Collins,  in  his  Peerage,  makes  the  fol- 
lowing honourable  mention  : 

"  His  hospitals  at  Farley  in  Wiltshire,  at  Brorne  in  Norfolk, 
and  Ashby  in  Northamptonshire,  are  lasting  monuments  of  his 
piety  and  generosity ;  and  he  was  the  first  projector  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  having  contributed  to  the  expence  of  it  above  thirteen 
thousand  pounds :  his  motive  to  it  was  known  from  his  own 
words  :  he  said  '  he  could  not  bear  to  see^  the  common  soldiers, 
who  had  spent  their  strength  in  our  service,  to  beg  at  our  doors  : 
he  therefore  did  what  be  could  to  remove  such  a  scandal  from  the 
kingdom.' 

"  He  first  purchased  sorn*  grounds  near  the  Old  College  at 

I 
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bequests  in  three  different  counties,  his  mind  ap- 
pears to  have  expanded  with  a  project  which  re- 
flects honour  on  his  age  and  country  ;  and  even  if 
it  should  he  denied  that  he  was  the  original  pro- 
jector, yet  it  is  upon  record  that  he  was  one  of  the 
most  liberal  contributors  to  an  hospital,  a  suitable 
inscription  on  the  south  front  of  which  conveys 
the  best  idea  of  its  utility  : 

"  IN  SUBSIDIUM  ET  LEVAMEN, 

EMERITORUM   SENIO, 

BELLOGUE  FHACTORUM, 

CONDIDIT    CAROLU3    SECUNDU9, 

AUXIT  JACOBUS  SECUNDUS  j 

PERFICERE 

GULIELMUS   ET  MARIA, 

KEX  ET  REGINA. 

M.DC.XC. 

All  the' sons  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox  by  his  first  mar- 
riage, although  seven  in  number,  died  young, 
except  Charles,  who,  after  becoming  paymaster  of 
the  forces,  demised  in  1703,  without  issue ;  and  of 
his  three  daughters,  Elizabeth,  in  1673,  married 

Chelsea,  which  had  been  escheated  to  the  crown  in  the  reign  of  ! 
King  James  the  First,  and  which  that  monarch  designed  for  the 
residence  and  maintenance  of  protestant  divines,  to  be  employed   • 
in  the  defence  of  the  Reformation  against  all  opposers  :  and  on 
these  grounds  the  present  college  is  erected. 

"  In  memory  of  which  benefaction,  his  name  is  transmitted 
posterity  in  a  fine  prospect  and  description  of  Chelsea  College  by 
Mr.  Inglish,  the  comptroller  o*' the  works  thereof,  inscribed  to  the 
Right  Honourable  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  the  Earl  of  Ranelagh,  an 
Sir  Christopher  Wren,  with  their  several  coats  oi  an^s.'*" 


)y 
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Charles   Lord  Cornwallls;   wiiile  Jane,   in   1GS5, 
became  united  to  George  Earl  «f  Northampton. 

Bj  his  second  marriage,  which  took  place  when 
he  had  attained  a  patriarchal  age,  he  had  two  sons, 
both  of  whom  were  in  the  sequel  ennobled,  Stephen 
becoming  the  first  Earl  of  Ilchester,*  and  Henry 
the  first  Lord  Holland.  f 

*  Temp.  Georg.  II.  May  11,  1/41,  created  Baron  Ilchester 
and  Strangeways,  and  on  June  5,  1756,  advanced  to  the  dignity 
«f  Earl  of  Ilchester. 

f  He  was  created  Baron  Holland  of  Foxley,  April  10,  1763. 
This  nobleman  was  a  most  excellent  scholar,  and  appears  to  have 
possessed  a  fine  taste  for  poetry,  as  may  be  seen  fruin  the  fol- 
lowing 

VERSES, 

SY  HENRY  FOX,  AFTERWARDS    LORD  HOLLAND, 
TO  A  LADY,  WITH  AN  ARTIFICIAL  ROSE. 

"  Fair  copy  of  the  fairest  flower, 
Thy  colours  equal  Nature's  power  j 
Thou  hast  the  rose's  blushing  hue, 
Art  full  as  pleasing  to  the  view  : 
Go,  then,  to  Chloe's  lovely  breast, 

<  Whose  sweetness  can  give  all  the  rest. 

"  But  if,  at  first,  thy  artful  make 
Her  hasty  judgment  should  mistake, 
And  she  grow  peevish  at  the  cheat, 
Urge  'twas  an  innocent  deceU  ; 
And  safely,  too,  thou  may'st  aver, 
The  first  I  ever  us'd  to  her. 

"  Then  bid  her  mnrk,  that,  as  to  view, 
The  rose  has  nothing  more  than  you  j 
That  so,  if  to  the  eye  alone 
Her  wond'rous  beauty  she  made  known  ; 
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The  latter,  a  contemporary,  while  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  with  William  Pitt,  afterwards  Earl 
of  Chatham,  and  William  Murray,  who  became  at 
length  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  and  Earl 
of  Mansfield,  participated  in  all  the  great  events 
of  his  time.  He  held  the  lucrative  situation  of 
Paymaster  to  the  Forces,  during  part  of  the  reign 
of  George  II.  and  after  his  present  Majesty  came 
to  the  throne,  was  frequently  consulted  by  him  on 
trying  and  critical  situations. 

On  the  2d  of  May,  1744,  he  married  Georgina 
Caroline,  eldest  daughter  of  Charles  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond, by  when  lady  he  had  four  sons,  one  of  whom 
was  the  father  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir. 

Henry  Richard  Fox,  Baron  of  Holland  in  Lin- 
colnshire, and  of  Foxley  in  Wilts,  the  only  son  of 
Stephen,*  the  second  Lord  Holland,  by  Ladjr  Mary 

That  if  she  never  will  dispense 

A  trial  to  some  sweeter  sense, 

Nature  no  longer  we  prefer  ; 

Her  very  picture  equals  her. 

"  Then  whisper  gently  in  her  ear  j 

Say  softly,  If  the  blushing  fair 

Should  to  such  good  advice  incline, 

How  much  I  wish  that  trial  mine." 

*  Lord  Hollands  father,  Mr.  Stephen  Fox,  died  early  In  lift 
While  on  his  travels,  he  was  rescued  from  a  gang  of  titled  shart 
by  Mr.,  afterward  Lord  Macartney,  who  fought  a  duel  on  his 
count.  This  made  the  fortune  of  that  gentleman,  who  was  eve 
after  protected  by  the  Holland  family  ;  and  indeed,  sent  in  cons 
quence  of  their  recommendation  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg 
where  his  handsome  person  served  as  a  recommendation  to 
Empress. 
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Fitzpatrick,  daughter  of  John,  Earl  of  Upper  Os- 
»ory,  was  born  Nov.  21,  1773. 

As  both  his  father  and  mother  died  when  fee  was 
but  little  more  than  a  year  old,  the  care  of  his  in- 
fancy, as  well  as  ef  his  education,  devolved  on  hi* 
guardians. 

After  receiving  the  first  rudiments  of  his  educa- 
tion, under*  George  Heath,  D.D.  at  Eton,  his  lord- 
ship was  sent  to  Oxford,  where  he  completed  his 
studies  at  Christchurch,  and  on  June  20,  1792,  was 
created  Master  of  Arts. 

No  sooner  had  the  young  peer  bid  adieu  to  his 
alma  mater  than  he  repaired  to  the  continent,  and 
after  a  short  residence  in  France  visited  Italy. 
[Tempted  by  the  charms  of  a  fine  climate,  and  ar- 
rested also,  perhaps,  by  another  object,  he  passed 
[a  considerable  portion  of  the  year  1795  at  Florence, 
with  his  friend  Lord  Wycombe,  now  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne.  In  the  beginning  of  1796,  he  accom- 
panied a  fair  lady  to  Rome,  and  afterwards  return- 

with  her  to  England.  Meanwhile,  her  husband 
)btained  a  sentence  of  separation  a  mensa  $  thoro, 
[in  Doctors'  Commons,  February  9,  1797,  and 

irly  at  the  same  time  commenced  a  suit  in  the 
:ourt  of  King's  Bench,  on  which  occasion  GGOO/. 

images  were  obtained. 

The  nobleman  who  is  the  subject  of  this  memoir 

as  not  of  age  when  the  war   with  France  com- 

*  If  we  mistake  not  greatly,this  nobleman  was  also  for  a  few 
icnths  under  Jonathan  Davies,.  M.A.  who  was  bead  master  until 
)ecember,  17<)1. 

1808-1809,  t 
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menced,  in  1793.  He  was  unable,  therefore,  to  ex- 
press his  sentiments  publicly  on  that  subject,  but 
soon  after  he  became  entitled  to  sit  and  vote  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  he  exhibited  an  animated  and  uni- 
form opposition  to  that  measure.  It  was  on  the 
second  reading  of  the  assessed  tax  bill,  brought  in 
for  the  express  purpose  of  supporting  the  contest 
against  France,  that  Lord  Holland  rose,  January  5, 
1798,  and  in  a  maiden  speech  replied  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  who  at  that  period  occupied  a  conspicuous 
situation  in  the  cabinet. 

"  I  am  ready,"  said  his  lordship,  "  to  maintain,  in  opposition 
to  the  noble  Secretary,  that  under  the  administration  of  which  he 
formed  a  considerable  part,  for  the  last  five  years  the  condition  of 
this  country  has  grown  worse  and  worse,  for  this  is  too  plain  a 
proposition  to  be  debated,  either  here  or  any  where  else.  If  it 
were  enough  for  a  member  of  Parliament  to  see  that  the  exigency 
of  his  country  was  great,  that  its  distress  was  general,  and  that  he 
was  to  be  excused  from  examining  the  system  that  produced  the 
calamity ;  that  it  was  no  part  of  his  duty  to  inquire  how  money  had 
been  already  applied,  or  what  probability  there  was  of  its  being 
duly  used  in  future ;  then,  perhaps,  I  might  agree  with  the  noble 
Secretary,  in  the  truth  of  the  preamble  of  the  bill  which  is  nov 
before  you  ;  but  even  then  1  should  find  it  my  duty  to  oppose 
enactments,  because  I  do  not  think  that  they  agree  with  il 
preamble. 

"  When  you  are  called  upon  to  vote  for  a  measure  that  has 
its  object  the  raising  so  large  a  sum  of  money  as  is  here 
posed  to  be  raised,  and  must  necessarily  lay  upon  the  people 
much  heavier  burden  than  any  they  have  ever  yet  felt,  it  is  nece 
sary  you  should  inquire  whether  those  to  whom  millions  uf 
millions  of  the  money  of  the  people  have  been  entrusted,  and  wl 
hare  hitherto  heaped  upon  them  in  return  for  it  distress  upon 
tress,  are  nbout  to  change  their  system.    They  should  hold  out 
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you  some  hopes  that  these  great  additional  and  tremendous  sacri- 
fices, which  the  public  are  now  called  upon  to  make,  will  be  em- 
ployed in  a  manner  very  different  from  those  millions  which  have 
hitherto  been  used  with  so  little  effect. 

"  That  our  situation  is  now  an  alarming  and  a  dreadful  one,  is 
a.  proposition  which  I  believe  will  not  be  denied.  I  shall  hear,  no 
doubt,  that  such  situation  has  been  brought  upon  us  by  extraor- 
dinary misfortunes.  Certainly  they  are  extraordinary  misfortunes, 
hut  to  whose  fault  are  they  chiefly  owing  ?  Was  it  not  the  duty  of 
ministers  not  to  have  plunged  us  into  a  war,  without  considering 
what  these  misfortunes  were  likely  to  be  ? 

"  But  having  entered  into  the  war,  ministers  affect  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  exertions  of  the  enemy.  Is  that  wonderful,  my  lords? 
Have  not  sentiments  been  uttered  in  this  House,  and  in  other 
places,  the  natural  effect  of  which  is  to  unite  all  those  who  have 
any  value  for  the  liberties  of  mankind  ?  When,  therefore,  we  hear 
of  our  present  situation  being  such  as  requires  great  exertions^  I 
wish  the  argument  to  have  a  retrospective  effect,  that  you  may 
see' the  causes  of  your  present  calamity,  otherwise  you  will  have 
no  chance  of  avoiding  future  ruin.  But  I  would  ask>  how  it  is 
possible  for  any  rational  being  to  expect  that  the  people  will  ap- 
prove of  the  measure  which  is  now  before  you  ?  Can  you  expect 
that  they  will  go  hand  in  hand  with  you  in  pursuing  that  mode 
which  a  confiding  Parliament  has,  with  uniform  reliance  upon  mi- 
nisters, adopted  from  time  to  time,  when  you  know,  that  in  no 
one  instance  has  that  ministry  answered  the  expectation  of  the 
public  ? 

"  I  certainly  do  think  this  country  ought  not  to  grant  any  more 
money  without  a  proper  pledge,  not  only  that  ministers  are  to  be 
changed,  but  that  the  present  system  is  to  be  changed  also.  I 
think  that  change  of  system  comprehends  a  true  representation  of 
the  people  in  Parliament — an  entire  and  radical  reform  of  abuses. 
You  can  never  rationally  hope  for  the  cordial  co-operation  of  tho 
people  without  making  them  importantly  interested  in  the  consti- 
tution ;  at  least  allow  them  all  the  power  they  had  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  contest.  This  is  the  only  way  to  pro- 
cure a  safe  and  an  honourable  peace. 
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"  I  know"  it  is  a  common  argument  in  favour  of  administration  to- 
say,  *  No  ministers  were  ever  in  such  a  situation  as  the  present"  are, 
and  therefore  great  allowances  are  due  to  them.  Why  will  you 
therefore  endeavour  to  stop  the  supplies  ?  that  can  only  tend  to 
strengthen  or  encourage  the  enemy.'  I  know  that  such  an  argu- 
ment is  frivolous  in  itself.  I  know  that  a  change  of  ministers, 
and  also  of  system,  at  least  a  pledge  for  it  from  the  highest  autho- 
rity, may  be  procured  in  a  few  hours.  It  need  not  detain  your 
proceedings  so  long  as  if  you  waited  for  a  noble  duke  who  hap- 
pened to  have  missed  his  robes,  and  you  you  could  not  go  on  with 
some  ceremony  in  the  House  without  him. 

"  No  man  can  justly  say  I  am  recommending  confusion  ;  the 
thing  I  want  may  easily  be  done,  if  your  lordships  set  seriously 
about  it.  You  should  withhold  the  supplies  until  you  have  a 
pledge  for  a  change  of  ministers,  and  of  system  j  a  change  that 
would  unite  the  hands  and  hearts  of  the  people  of  Ireland  : 
that  generous  country,  my  lords,  is  very  ungenerously  treated.  I 
do  not  say  that  you  should  stop  the  supplies  until  perfect  tranquil- 
lity be  restored  there ;  I  only  say  you  should  stop  the  supplies 
until  you  have  a  pledge  for  a  change  of  ministers  and  a  change  of 
system  -r  that  will  naturally  lead  to  the  punishment  of  some  guilty 
men.  Until  you  have  that  pledge,  I  conceive  that  the  more  you. 
vote,  the  more  you  add  fuel  to  the  fire  which  is  consuming  you,, 
and  burdens  to  the  loads  that  are  already  bearing  you  down. 
This  measure,  if  you  adopt  it,  will  ruin  your  character  with  the 
country  at  large. 

"  I  hear  unanimity  often  recommended,  and  it  is  much  to  be 
desired :  but  it  never  can  be  procured  until  the  rights  of  the 
people  are  restored  to  them.  These  rights  were  very  much  in* 
fringed  upon  by  certain  bills  which  have  prohibited  public  meet- 
ings in  a  particular  manner.  Until  they  are  repealed,  the  people 
cannot  express,  or  feel  properly,  the  stake  they  have  in  the  coun- 
try. Voting  bills  of  this  nature  is  the  way  to  produce  animosity 
Jnstead-of  unanimity  j  to  make  men  hate  instead  of  loving  govern- 
ment j  to  make  the  people  desperate ;  to  invite  instead  of  deter- 
ring the  enemy  from  invasion.  I  see  no  probable  chance  of 
peace  while  our  affairs  are  und«r  the  direction  of  the  present 
ministers. 
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'*'  1  confess,  that  when  I  first  looked  on  this  bill,  T  thought  it 
was  quite  impossible  it  should  ever  pass.  I  considered  it  as  a 
mere  threat,  intended  to  frighten  us  into  some  other  measure,  for 
it  is  the  great  object  of  administration  to  create  a  facility  for  rais- 
ing money.  They  complained  of  the  facility  with  which  debts  have 
been  heaped  upon  us  by  the  funding  system,  merely,  as  I  thought., 
the  better  to  prepare  us  to  add  more  upon  that  plan,  by  frighten- 
ing us  with  the  present  bill.  It  is  otherwise  inconceivable  to  m« 
how  they,  who  have  added  two  hundred  millions  to  our  debt, 
should  have  complained  of  th,e  facility  of  the  funding  system.  If 
this  bill  had  been  introduced  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it 
would  have  told  you  what  you  were  to  expect,  and  I  am  sure  you 
would  have  revolted  at  it ;  but  now  ministers  know,  indeed  they 
tell  you,  '  That  you  are  in  a  situation  from  which  you  cannot  re- 
cede, and  therefore  we  shall  bleed  you  as  we  please.1  Open  resist- 
ance would  have  been  the  effect  of  such  a  measure  as  this,  had  it 
been  introduced  at  die  commencement  of  the  war  j  but  that  was 
not  the  way  hi  which  the  war  was  commenced.  It  was  then 
stated  that  this  war  was  not  likely  to  be  of  long  continuance,  nor 
an  expensive  contest  j  and  with  a  fatal  readiness  we  entered  into 
it.  We  were  at  one  time  told  that  twenty-five  millions  would  be 
sufficient,  and  within  half  a  year  half  as  much  more  was  called 
for.  I  only  state  these  facts  to  shew  you  what  reliance  ought  to 
be  placed  in  the  promises  of  the  Minister. 

"  Ministers  affect  to  be  alarmed  lest  the  French  should  come 
upon  our  coast — God  avert  the  calamity.  But  will  this  bill  pre- 
vent them  ?  Ministers  have  constantly  raised  the  hopes  of  the 
people,  and  have  as  constantly  disappointed  them.  They  went  to 
war  to  prevent  the  opening  of  the  Scheldt.  Have  they  succeeded  ? 
They  then  said  a  great  deal  about  protecting  our  allies.  Have 
they  protected  any  ?  None  of  these  things  are  done,  although  up- 
wards of  two  hundred  millions  have  been  expended,  and  the  con- 
stitution of  the  country  in  many  parts  done  away.  If  you  would 
have  the  vigorous  co-operation  of  the  people,  restore  to  them  the 
constitution,  and  give  to  them  a  ministry  in  which  they  can  con- 
fide j  nothing  else  can  retrieve  you.  They  will  not  assist  a  mi- 
jjistry  that  is  appointed  by  court  intrigue  j  they  will  not  confide  in 
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those  who  are  falsely  called  the  representatives  of  the  peopk ; 
many  of  whom  they  know  to  be  nominated  by  the  members  of  this 
House,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  speak  th« 
voice  of  the  people.  I  will  go  further,  my  lords  j  I  say  it  is  not 
enough  that  they  should  speak  the  voice  of  the  people ;  it  should 
be  known,  felt,  and  acknowledged  that  they  do  so ;  until  these 
things  are  so,  and  until  you  have  a  ministry  in  which  the  people 
can  confide,  you  never  can  have  any  prospect  of  success  in  any 
war  in  which  you  may  be  engaged,  and  above  all,  no  hope  for  the 
restoration  of  the  liberties  of  the  people. 

"  I  confess,  I  do  not  understand  with  what  view  or  intention 
this  bill  i3  brought  forward.  I  should  really  think  it  was  to  fo- 
ment discord  j  I  cannot  call  it  a  tax.  I  do  not  hesitate  to  declare 
it  is  worse  in  point  of  principle  than  any  of  the  plans  of  Ro- 
bespierre ;  it  certainly  does  not  go  to  the  same  extent,  but  it  is 
worse,  I  say,  in  principle,  for  Robespierre  only  charged  the  people 
for  what  they  had,  but  this  bill  makes  a  charge  on  us  for  what  we 
have  had,  without  any  regard  to  what  we  have.  It  is  telling  a 
man,  '  I  will  make  you  pay  according  to  what  you  have  paid  j 
will  rely  upon  it  that  you  are  rich,  because  you  have  spent  your 
money  in  such  a  manner  as  is  most  likely  to  have  made  you  poor.1 
Taking  this  as  a  tax  upon  income,  every  man  must  object  to  it, 
because  that  must  be  a  tax,  in  most  cases,  upon  industry.  The 
statement  of  this  income,  in  cases  of  appeal,  is  made  subject  tc 
the  examination  of  commissioners.  What  security  is  there  that 
what  a  man  swears  to,  in  this  particular,  shall  be  true  ?  It  should 
b«  remembered  that  men  have  in  general  a  great  repugnance  t» 
declare  what  their  income  is,  and  there  are  some  to  whom  that 
declaration  would  be  actual  destruction.  It  is  saying  to  a  man, 
'  If  you  have  any  objection  to  my  killing  you,  I  will  give  yoi 
leave  to  kill  yourself.' 

"  As  to  the  general  idea,  that  this  is  not  a  tax  that  will  fall 
upon  the  poor,  1  take  that  to  be  an  impossibility  5  for  you  can 
never  invent  a  tax  that  will  fall  upon  many  persons,  and  that  wil 
produce  much  money,  without  its  falling  ultimately  upon  the 
lower  classes  of  society.  You  cannot  raise  seven  or  eight  millions 
of  money  upon  any  part  of  the  community,  within  the  year, 
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without  driving  the  mass  of  the  people  to  great  distress.  I  observa 
that  all  those  who  at  present  pay  fifty  pounds  a  year  to  the  as- 
sessed taxes  are  to  be  assessed  to  five  times  the  amount ;  that  is, 
in  all  three  hundred  pounds  a  year  upon  this  duty.  How  many 
do  your  lordships  think  may  fail  in  this  class?  How  many  of  them 
do  you  think  may  swear  off  for  taxing  them  above  a  tenth  of  their 
income  ?  And  here  give  me  leave  to  remind  your  lordships  of  the 
saying  of  Dean  Swift,  '  that  two  and  two  do  not  make  four  at 
the  custom-house.'  These  are  my  objections  to  the  measure 
which  is  now  before  you.  Perhaps  I  owe  you  an  apology  for  de- 
taining you  so  long," 

When  the  final  discussion  of  this  measure  took 
place  in  -the  House  of  Peers,  Lord  Holland  rose 
again,  in  reply  to  some  observations  on  the  part  of 
Lord  Grenville. 

."  At  so  late  an  hour,"  he  said,  "  he  would  not  detain  theh 
lordships,  but  he  must  take  notice  of  some  of  the  expressions  of 
the  noble  Secretary,  which  had  been  personally  addressed  to  him. 

"  In  regard  to  his  declaration,about  the  present  exigency  of  our 
affairs,  and  the  necessity  of  our  vigorous  exertions,  no  person  felt 
more  sincerely,  nor  had  expressed  more  warmly  his  conviction, 
than  he  had  done,  of  the  necessity  of  such  exertions.  It  was  his 
feeling  on  this  subject  that  had  given  rise  to  the  observations  that 
be  had  ventured  to  make  on  a  measure  which,  so  far  from  being 
a  measure  of  strength,  was  a  measure  of  weakness  j  so  far  from 
holding  forth  the  promise  of  vigour,  was  as  delusive  in  point  of 
•  real  resource,  as  it  was  grinding  in  its  operation.  He  had  said 
that  he  would  give  his  cheerful  assent  to  a  well-digested  plan  of 
taxation  that  should  be  voluntary,  the  only  genuine  source  of  sup- 
ply j  and  that  he  proposed  to  suspend  this  feeble,  as  well  as  un- 
just measure,  in  order  that  they  might  have  time  to  devise  a  more 
equal  and  more  effectual  means  of  raising  the  sum  necessary  to 
the  occasions  of  the  year,  as  well  as  of  making  the  supply  effectual 
Jo  its  purpose  when  raised. 
"  AJ1  the  latter  part  of  the  noble  lord's  speech  had  been  directed. 
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particularly  against  what  he  had  advanced  with  respect  to  a  pledge, 
and  was  indeed  an  attack  made  upon  him  for  that  expression.  It 
tvould  have  been  well  if  the  noble  Lord  had  been  pleased  to  state 
correctly  the  expression  to  which  he  had  given  so  loud  and  so 
lofty  an  answer.  He  'hardly  thought  it  possible  that  words  so 
simple  could  have  been  so  misinterpreted,  or  misunderstood. 
Jn  the  pledge  that  he  was  desirous  of  obtaining  he  had  used  no 
ambiguous,  and  no  undefined  terms.  He  had  stated  correctly 
what  he  wanted — namely,  the  dismissal  of  his  Majesty's  present 
ministers,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  appointment  of  men  in  whom 
the  nation  could  have  just  confidence  for  the  restoration  of  their 
rights,  and  for  a  system  of  administration  founded  upon  parlia- 
mentary reform.  This  expression  was  sufficiently  clear  and  in- 
telligible, one  would  think,  to  every  noble  lord ;  it  was  not  new- 
language  in  this  country,  yet  out  of  this  the  noble  Lord  had  made 
a  vehement  appeal  to  their  lordships  on  the  fundamental  change 
that  was  to  be  made  on  the  vital  system  of  the  British  govern- 
fnent.  And,  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  he  had  called  in  the 
alarm  also  of  meddling  with  the  Parliament  of  Ireland  ! 

"  In  the  moment  of  the  discontents  of  that  kingdom,  was  the 
Parliament  of  Ireland  to  be  called  upon  to  unsay  all  that  they  had 
said,  and  to  concede  parliamentary  reform,  after  declaring  that  it 
•would  be  fatal  to  the  government  of  that  country  ? 

"  Now  what  was  the  fact  with  respect  to  the  Parliament  of 
Ireland  on  this  subject  ?  All  their  lordships  knew,  that  after  hav- 
ing kicked  over  their  bar  the  petitions  of  the  people  praying  for 
catholic  emancipation,  the  petitioners  had  gone  to  the  foot  of  the 
throne  with  their  representations,  not  to  his  Majesty's  ministers ; 
and  the  consequence  of  their  petition  was,  an  instruction  sent 
out  to  grant  the  relief  which  was  prayed  for.  Accordingly  the 
self-same  Parliament  that  had  rejected  the  petitions  with  so  much 
scorn,  this  jealous  Parliament  did  resolve  that  a  reform  in  the 
representation  of  the  people-  would  be  a  wise  and  salutary  mea- 
sure. 

"  Lord  Holland  said,  he  was  sensible  that  the  discussion  of] 
liamentary  reform,  much   less  any  allusion  to  Ireland,  was  nc 
strictly  in  order  this  night,  but  the  noble  Lord  had  made  it  neces- 
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tary  for  him  to  say  so  much.  The  noble  Secretary  had  drawn  a 
dreadful  charge  against  him,  that  he  wanted  to  change  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  the  British  constitution,  as  if  he  had  reviled  it,  and 
said  it  was  not  a  good  and  a  happy  constitution  for  a  rational 
people  to  live  under.  Now,  he  certainly  had  not  said  one  word 
against  the  constitution.  It  was  a  generous  maxim,  and  which  h« 
should  always  pursue — "  de  mortuis  nil  nisi  bonum  ;"  he  would 
never  speak  ill  of  the  dead.  The  sort  of  argument  that  the  noble 
Lord  had  used  reminded  him  of  some  humourous  verses  by  onti 
»f  our  best  poets  (Prior)  : 

'  Thus  Harlequin  extoll'd  his  horse, 
Fit  for  the  road,  the  race,  the  course  : 
One  fault  he  had, — a  fault  indeed  ! 
And  what  was  that — the  horse  was  dead.' 

So  of  the  genuine  constitution  of  England  : — it  had  every  excel- 
lent quality  that  could  endear  it  to  a  rational  or  a  free  people ;  but 
alas  it  was  no  longer  in  existence.  What  he  wanted,  and  he  had 
expressed  himself  in  clear  language,  was  to  revive  that  constitu- 
tion in  its  purity,  and  the  means  was  not  by  any  innovating  course, 
but  by  restoring  to  the  people  a  just  representation  in  Parliament. 
In  doing  this,  he  had  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  species  of 
reform  which  had  been  accurately  described  in  another  place  m*t 
with  his  perfect  concurrence."* 

*  The  following  is  the  copy  of  a  Protest  against  this  measure  '. 

DISSENTIENT, 

Because,  We  conceive  that  in  the  present  circumstances  no 
grant  of  money  by  Parliament  can  alone  be  sufficient  to  extricata 
the  country  from  its  alarming  and  critical  situation. 

When  the  exigencies  of  the  state  are  such,  as  to  demand  larg» 
supplies  from  the  people,  our  duty  is  not  confined  to  the  bare  con- 
sideration of  the  necessity  of  the  case,  or  the  mode  of  levying  the 
money.  We  are  not,  from  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  and  the 
approach  of  danger,  hastily  to  concur  in  laying  additional  burthens 
on  our  fellow-subjects,  without  insuring  to  the  public  a  wise  ap- 
plication of  the  money  eo  raised,  and  without  due  precautions  for 
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"When  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  whose  memory 
is  so  dear  to  every  friend  of  freedom.,  soon  after 
moved  a  vote  of  censure  against  the  Cabinet,  he 

directing  the  efforts  of  the  people  to  their  only  legitimate  object, 
the  benefit  of  the  community.     A  neglect  of  this,  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  parliamentary  duties,  must  produce,  and  in  our  opinions 
it  has  already  produced,  consequences  the  most  fatal  to  the  dig* 
nity  of  the  nation,  the  stability  of  the  government,  and  the  inte- 
rests of  the  people.   In  the  unconditional  compliance  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  executive  government  again  proposed  as  the  remedy, 
we  perceive  the  real  and  fatal  source  of  the  evil.  Year  after  year  his 
Majesty's  ministers  have  grounded  their  applicatioD  to  Parliament 
upon  the  urgency  of  the  occasion,  and  the  extraordinary  exigen- 
cies of  the  state.    To  satisfy  their  demands,  to  enable  them  to  en- 
counter the  dangers,  and  remove  the  difficulties  in  which  we  were 
involved,  every  article  of  luxury  or  convenience  has  been  taxed, 
the  resources  of  the  country  have  been  exhausted,  and  sums  unpa- 
ralleled in  history  have  been  entrusted  to  their  disposal  5  yet,  year  i 
after  year  the  occasion  has  become  more  urgent,  the  exigencies 
more  pressing,  the  difficulties  more  alarming,  and  the  dangers 
more  immediate,     The  security  of  the  nation  has  been  shaken  in 
the  same  proportion  as  the  prosperity  of  the  country  has  been  im- 
paired, external  danger  has  kept  pace  with  internal  distress,  and 
the  exertions  which  have  impoverished  the  people,  and  shaken 
our  credit,  have  purchased  nothing  but  the  loss  of  national  ho- 
nour, the  defection  of  allies,  and  the  failure  of  every  great  object 
of  the  war. 

If  the  whole  force  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  aided  bj 
grants,  lavished  beyond  the  example  of  the  most  improvident 
times,  assisted  by  the  most  powerful  monarchs  of  Europe,  has 
proved  insufficient  in  the  handssof  ministers  to  secure  the  blessings 
of  peace,  or  even  to  avert  the  present  awful  circumstances  of  the 
country,  it  seems  inconsistent  with  reason  to  expect  that  the  pain- 
ful efforts  of  an  empire,  whose  means  are  exhausted  by  taxation, 
•whose  spirits  are  damped  by  failure,  and  wh»se  affections  are  i 
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was  supported   by  Lord  Holland,  who  spoke  as 
follows : 

<r  My  Lords,  if  it  were  possible  for  me  to  be  surprised  at  any 
thing  that  comes  from  those  noble  lords  who  have  espoused  the 

part  alienated  by  oppression,  can,  without  a  single  ally,  under  the 
direction  of  the  same  men,  resist  with  effect  a  powerful  and  exas- 
perated enemy,  elated  with  success,  strengthened  by  conquest, 
and  supported  by  the  united  powers  of  Holland  and  of  Spain.  In 
this  situation  of  affairs,  to  persevere  in  the  system  which  has  pro- 
duced it,  to  confide  in  the  ministers  who,  with  the  aid  of  so  many 
millions,  have  been  unable  to  avert  it,  evinces,  in  our  opinion,  a 
total  disregard  of  the  common  maxims  of  prudence,  a  wanton  re- 
jection of  the  lessons  of  experience,  and  a  determined  neglect  of 
the  most  important  of  our  parliamentary  duties.  Under  the  per- 
suasion, therefore,  that  the  dangers  with  which  we  are  now 
threatened  are  the  result  of  force,  directed  to  objects  at  once  im- 
practicable and  foreign  to  the  interests  of  this  country ;  that  they 
are  the  necessary  consequences  of  a  misapplication  of  the  public 
money,  and  the  natural  fruits  of  the  incapacity  andprofusion  of  those 
to  whom  it  has  been  improvidently  entrusted,  we  deemed  it  our 
duty  not.  to  sanction  any  grant  to  the  executive  government  until 
a  pledge  was  given  to  die  House,  by  the  removal  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers,  of  a  complete  alteration  in  his  councils,  We  held  it 
neither  just  to  impose,  nor  reasonable  to  require,  any  additional 
sacrifices  from  our  fellow-subjects,  until  some  prospect  was  held 
out  to  the  people  of  a  reform  of  that  House  which  had  granted,  and 
a  censure  of  those  ministers  who  had  lavished  sums  so  enormous, 
without  any  benefit  resulting  to  the  community.  We  thought  that 
while  his  Majesty's  affairs  were  conducted  by  those  who  originally 
engaged  in  this  calamitous  contest,  and  who  can  neither  carry  on 
war  nor  negotiation  with  honour,  advantage,  or  success,  no  grant  of 
money  by  Parliament,  no  sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  people, 
could  afford  a  reasonable  hope  that  the  blessings  of  peace  would 
be  speedily  restored,  or  permanently  secured.  We  imagined,  that 
until  some  earnest  was  given  of  a  radical  alteration  of  the' system 
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cause.,  and  defended  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's  present  ministers, 
I  must  be  astonished  at  some  of  the  assertions  of  the  noble  Lord 
who  has  spoken  against  the  address  moved  by  my  noble  friend 
and  relation.  That  the  country  is  in  a  state  of  unprecedented  cala- 

of  terror  and  coercion  in  Ireland,  of  the  repeal  of  the  two  bills, 
the  one  entitled,  '  An  act  for  the  safety  and  preservation  of  his 
Majesty's  person  and  government  against  treasonable  and  seditious 
practices  and  attempts,'  and  the  other  entitled,  '  An  act  for  the 
more  effectually  preventing  seditious  meetings  and  assemblies,'  of 
economy  in  public  expenditure,  and  diminution  of  the  enormous 
patronage  and  influence  of  the  Crown,  we  were  not  warranted  in. 
expecting  that  cheerful  co-operation  of  the  people,  which  being  at 
cnce  the  indication  and  result  of  a  reciprocal  confidence  between 
the  government  and  the  governed,  can  only  be  restored  by  th* 
restoration  of  the  ancient  and  happy  practice  of  a  constitution  un« 
disfigured  by  coercive  laws — of  a  Parliament  speaking  the  sense 
of  the  people — and  a  ministry  dependent  on  the  voice  of  the  Par-« 
liament.  t 

Because  it  appears  to  us  that  any  attempt  to  raise  the  supplie* 
within  the  year,  in  the  present  exhausted  state  of  the  country, 
must  be  attended  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  danger. 

Because  were  we  to  allow  that  the  principle  of  raising  the  sup- 
plies by  contribution  instead  of  loan,  was  just,  wise,  and  expedi- 
ent, yet,  under  the  present  ministers,  it  would  appear  to  us  at- 
tended  with  the  utmost  danger,  as  the  real  expences  of  the  year 
have  generally  exceeded  by  nearly  one-half  their  calculation  j 
and  thus  any  regulatioos  for  the  equal  distribution  of  the  burden 
which  were  adopted  upon  the  first  calculation,  might  be  rendered 
ineffectual  by  subsequent  and  more  extensive  demands. 

"  Because  if  the  bill  is  intended  as  a  tax  upon  expenditure,  its 
retrospective  operation  is  arbitrary  and  cruel  in  the  extreme,  and 
altogether  repugnant  to  the  usages  of  our  ancestors,  the  faith 
civilized  governments,  and  the  common  dictates  of  humanity  a 
justice.    If  it  is  intended  as  a  tax  upon  income,  in  our  opinion 
criterion  proposed  is  objectionable  and  inadequate,  and,  above 
.srs  income  is  of  various  descriptions,  sometimes  arising  from  per- 
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Hiity  and  distress,  is  a  proposition  which  I  thought  till  this  night 
no  man  could  have  been  hardy  enough  to  deny.  To  me  it  appears 
that  our  calamities  and  distress  are  so  great,  and  the  dangers 
which  menace  the  country  from  the  present  war,  are  of  such 
number  and  magnitude,  that  I  am  astonished  how  any  one  can  be 
thoughtless  or  sanguine  enough  to  think  that  there  is  the  smallest 

aaanent  and  disposable  capital,  sometimes  from  precarious  or  tem- 
porary possessions,  and  sometimes  from  labour,  talents,  or  indus- 
try, we  deem  any  attempt  to  proportion  the  burthen  to  the  in- 
come, in  itself  unjust,  unequal,  and  impolitic.  If  it  is  intended  as 
a  tax  upon  property,  neither  in  the  original  criterion,  viz.  the  as- 
sessed taxes  of  1797,  nor  in  the  proposed  relief  do  we  recognize 
any  j ust  principles  of  taxation,*  or  perceive  any  fair  or  adequaU 
method  suggested  for  the  impartial  distribution  of  the  burthen. 

"  Because  the  relief  proposed  to  those  who  may,  by  the  increase 
•f  their  assessed  taxes,  be  liable  to  pay  more  than  the  tenth  of  their 
income,  requires  a  disclosure  of  their  pecuniary  circumstances, 
which  is  contrary  to  the  customs  and  prejudices  of  Englishmen, 
and  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  constitution}  and  which,  to 
persons  engaged  in  commerce  or  trade,  must  be  attended  with  yet 
greater  inconveniences  than  the  payment  of  more  than  the  tenth 
cf  their  income.  Furthermore,  this  regulation  appears  to  us  an 
indirect  breach  of  the  faith  so  often  and  so  sacredly  pledged  to  the 
stockholder,  for  should  the  whole  of  the  income  of  any  individual 
claiming  this  relief  consist  in  a  dividend  upon  stock,  a  tenth  of 
that  income  is  immediately  sacrificed,  and  the  dividend,  in  viola- 
tion of  the  faith  of  Parliament  and  the  nation,  diminished  one-tenth 
by  the  intervention  of  government. 

"  Because  the  operation  of  this  bill  is  not  confined  to  a  definite 
period  of  time,  but  by  the  most  wanton  violation  of  justice,  remains 
in  full  force  till  a  certain  sum  is  produced;  thus  exacting  from  the 
honest  the  deficiencies  which  may  have  been  occasioned  by  acci- 
dental circumstances,  by  the  designs  or  the  distress  of  individuals, 
ky  the  favour  or  the  neglect  of  the  collectors. 
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hope  of  a  successful  issue,  particularly  under  the  administration  of 
those  whose  rashness  first  brought  the  nation  into  a  war,  and 
whose  impotence  and  incapacity  have  rendered  that  war  more  than 
any  other  shameful  and  disastrous. 

"  The  noble  Lord,  though  he  boasts  of  the  dignified  state  of 
this  country  as  compared  with  others  in  Europe,  admits  neverthe- 
less, that  the  time  is  pregnant  with  danger — If,  then,  we  d» 
stand  in  that  perilous  situation — if  we  are,  as  the  noble  Lord  says, 
threatened  by  a  conspiracy  ;  if  the  enemy  is  at  our  gates ;  are  we 
rot  in  a  situation  which  requires  the  assistance  of  men  of  talents, 
fortitude,  and  vigour ;  which  calls  upon  this  House  to  withdraw 
their  support  from  his  Majesty's  present  ministers,  who  have  exhi- 
bited through  the  whole  of  their  ministerial  office  a  total  want  of 
capacity  and  vigour;  and  who,  from  the  nature  of  their  conduct 
in  the  course  of  this  war,  have  not  only  involved  the  country  in 
calamity  and  danger,  but  rendered  themselves  incapable  of  ever 
extricating  it  again  ?  It  may  seem  strange,  my  Lords,  that  I, 
•who  must  be  conscious  of  ray  own  inexperience  and  deficiency, 
impeach  thus  the  understanding  of  men  who  are  allowed  to  have 
among  them  much  talents.  That  they  have  great  talents,  I  rea- 
dily admit;  but  that  those  talents  they  possess  are  fitted  for  the 
present  times,  I  take  the  liberty  to  deny ; 

'  Non  tali  auxilio,  nee  defensoribus  istis, 
Tenipus  eget.' 


"  Lofty  declamation  without  energy  ;  boastful  eloquence  with- 
out vigour ;  cunning  without  wisdom ;  feeble  efforts  or  tempo- 
rising expedients,  will  never  rescue  this  country  from  the  dangers 
which  press  upon  it  from  all  parts.  On  the  origin  of  the  war,  I 
shall  offer  a  few  remarks,  since  they  have  been  touched  upon  by 
the  noble  Baron  who  has  spoken  against  the  motion.  Although 
a  noble  Lord  (Lord  GrenviKe)  took  upon  himself  to  rebuke  me 
on  a  former  night  for  the  sentiments  I  had  avowed  on  that  subject 
I  will  not  be  deterred  or  amused  from  my  purpose  of  repeating 
them  now.  The  laws  and  Constitution  give  me  a  power  to  speak, 
to  offer  my  advice  and  opinion  as  a  Peer  in  this  House,  and  I  have 
a  right  to  make  use  of  all  the  materials  in  my  possession.  The 
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noble  Lord  has  denied  that  the  restoration  of  monarchy  in  France 
was  the  primary  object  of  the  war,  and  has  given  the  authority  of 
Tallien,  who,  in  a  public  paper,  avowed  that  it  was  not  the  re- 
public, but  France,  against  which  England  waged  war.  This,  my 
lords,  was  at  one  time  true,  and  at  another  false,  just  as  it  hap* 
pened  to  suit  the  occasional  views  of  Ministers.  Your  lordships 
know  what  were  the  doctrines  which  were  laid  down  by  a  cele- 
brated gentleman,  now  deceased,  whose  talents  I  admired,  whose 
virtues  I  revered,  and  whose  memory  I  respect  I  mean  Mr. 
Burke.  That  great  man  maintained,  that,  without  the  restoration 
of  a  monarchy  of  some  form  or  other  in  France,  there  was  no  se- 
curity for  Europe.  My  lords,  it  is  to  the  confusion  of  those  two 
doctrines  we  are  to  attribute  all  the  errors  and  all  the  calamities  of 
the  war ;  for  while  Mr.  Burke  urged  the  necessity  of  overturning 
the  republic,  ministers  thought  that  a  proper  pretext  and  a  fit  oppor- 
tunity to  attack  France ;  and  thus  unhappily  contrived  to  enlist 
every  man  in  France,  whether  republican  or  loyalist,  against  them, 
and  to  irritate  and  inflame  them  against  this  country. 

'*  By  this  confusion  of  principle,  by  the  duplicity  of  their  con- 
duct, and  by  the  obvious  treachery  o£  their  views,  did  the  allies 
enlist,  not  only  the  interests,  but  the  natural  vanity  of  France, 
against  them ;  so  that  every  individual  in  that  country  felt  it  to 
be  his  principle  and  his  duty  to  resist  an  infamous  combination  of 
princes,  who  commenced  the  war  by  deceit,  and  ended  it  in  blun- 
ders and  disgrace.  With  views  such  as  these  the  war  originated  j 
England  being  at  that  time,  as  has  been  stated,  in  a  condition  of 
unexampled  prosperity.  Now  that  all  the  objects  which  govern- 
ment had  in  view,  whether  those  so  ably  enforced  by  Mr.  Burke 
on  one  hand,  or  the  indefinite  views  of  tbe  Minister  on  the  other, 
have  completely  failed,  cannot  be  denied ;  neither  can  it  be  over- 
looked that  France,  at  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  had 
every  imaginable  difficulty  to  encounter.  Have  I  not  then  a  right 
to  say,  that  this  country,  flourishing  as  it  was,  found  it  impossible 
to  check  the  progress  of  France,  crippled  and  depressed ;  and  is  it 
not  fair  to  presume  that  such  miscarriages,  so  uniformly  happen- 
ing to  every  plan,  of  ministers,  can  only  be  owing  to  their  total 
Want  of  taleuts  and  capacity  as  statesmen  ?  They  set  out  with  a 
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very  confident  promise  that  the  war  would  be  short  In  duration  ; 
it  has  turned  out  otherwise,  and  it  is  natural  enough  for  them  to 
plead,  and  it  may.be  candid  for  us  to  adthit,  that  so  far  they  were 
in  error  ;  but  if  a  long  series  of  action  is  found  to  be  but  one  long 
series  of  error  ;  if  in  a  period  of  six  years  changing  from  principle 
to  principle,  and  shifting  from  expedient  to  expedient,  they  are 
found  not  to  have  been  once  right,  am  I  not  justified  in  saying, 
that  they  have  neither  talents,  vigour,  nor  capacity,  and  ought  to 
be  dismissed,  in  order  to  give  place  to  men  better  qualified  to  go- 
vern the  country  in  the  arduous  and  dangerous  contest  in  which 
we  are  involved  by  their  folly  and  wickedness?  But,  says  a  nobl« 
Lord,  '  this  would  be  ingratitude  ;  this  would  be  to  dismiss  mem 
who  have  rendered  great  service  to  the  country,  and  raised  its 
finances  to  a  state  of  unprecedented  affluence  and  prosperity.* 
But  shall  such  a  paltry  evasion  be  deemed  a  justification  of  their 
having  again  destroyed  the  finances  of  the  country?  Let  ministers 
restore  the  finances  even  to  the  situation  in  which  they  stood  at 
the  period  previous  to  their  boasted  services  !  Not  only  have  they 
undone  what  they  themselves  did,  but  all  that  had  been  done  before 
their  times.  Are  we  to  allow  this  in  justification  of  their  mis- 
conduct ?  Are  we,  out  of  gratitude  for  a  small  benefit,  supposed 
to  be  done  in  time  of  peace,  to  overlook  the  most  .unjustifiable 
misconduct  of  ministers,  and  devote  the  country  to  them  and  ruin 
in  time  of  war  ? 

"  My  Lords,  it  is  impossible  but  you  must  remember  that,  at 
the  beginning  of  every  session,  the  Minister  has  said  to  Parlia- 
ment, '  There  is  your  expences  for  this  year  :'  and  that  invariably 
and  constantly  the  sum  has  been  doubled  before  the  end  of  the  ses- 
sion. This  is  called  '  an  unforeseen  accident.'  Subsidies  were  un- 
expectedly found  to  be  necessary,  and  the  ordinary  mode  of  supply 
was  departed  from.  Those  were  as  unlucky  and  as  wrong  as  all 
other  parts  of  the  Minister's  politics  j  and  here  too  they  plead 
error :  but  can  they  say  that  they  were  not  cautioned  against 
these  subsidies  ?  Were  there  HO  men  eminent  for  virtue  and  ta- 
lents', who  predicted  at  the  time  that  the  subsidized  powers  would 
desert  the  alliance,  and  that  the  treasures  of  the  nation  would  b* 
squandered  in  vain  ?  I  will  not  dwell  upou  the  desertion  of  Prussia, 
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because  it  is  now  so  long  known,  and,  indeed,  was  from  the 
beginning  so  obvious,  that  it  must  be  familiar  to  your  lordships; 
but  Austria  was  subsidized  j  and  Sardinia  was  subsidized .  to  carry 
on  the  war.  Holland  did  not  desire  our  interference  ;  and  all, 
as  they  began,  so  they  continued  to  carry  on  the  war  merely 
because  this  country  persuaded  them  to  carry  it  on. 

"  But  happy  would  it  have  been  for  this  country  if  ministers, 
instead  of  subsidizing  those  powers  to  carry  on  the  war,  had 
allowed,  er  even  subsidized  them  to  make  peace ;  it  may  have 
been  justifiable  in  them  to  subsidize  Prussia  to  make  peace,  but  it 
is  most  unfortunate  that  Austria  was  not  persuaded  to  make  peace 
before  Belgium  was  lost.  When  Sardinia,  in  return  for  our 
subsidy,  made  a  peace  with  France,  it  was  "  an  unforeseen 
accident."  Every  failure  of  the  ministers  was  "  an  unforeseen 
accident."  A  noble  Marquis  (Lansdown)  in  words  which  I  had 
not  the  pleasure  to  hear,  but  which,  if  truly  reported,  in  my 
opinion  equalled  any  that  have  ever  been  uttered  in  this  House 
for  wisdom  and  prescience,  once  said,  that  the  allies,  by  their 
conduct  in  the  war,  would  establish  a  military  republic  in  the 
heart  of  Europe — and  so  it  turned  out.  Was  that  an  unforeseen 
accident  ?  No,  not  unforeseen.  Admitting  that  it  could  be 
termed  unfortunate,  and  that  all  the  misconduct  of  the  war  could 
be  considered  as  no  worse  than  unfortunate,  it  does  not  alter  the 
grounds  of  my  noble  friend's  motion  ;  for  if  the  measures  of  any 
particular  set  of  men  happen  to  be  unfortunate,  it  is  good  and 
sufficient  grounds  for  dismissing  them,  since  very  good  or  very 
bad  fortune  have  a  very  impressive  effect  on  the  minds  of  men. 

"  My  lords,  I  shall  now  trouble  you  with  a  few  observations  on 
the  very  important  subject  of  Ireland.  A  noble  Lord,  in  answer 
to  my  noble  friend's  proposal  for  conciliation,  has  asked  if  any  one 
will  put  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  say,  that  conciliation  would 
produce  the  effect  of  tranquilizing  that  country  ?  I  ask,  will  any 
one  put  his  hand  to  his  heart,  and  say,  that  coercion  will  produce 
it  ?  Can  any  one  point  out  a  single  instance  of  such  an  effect 
having  been  produced  by  such  means  in  such  circumstances  ? 
Has  the  war  with  France,  or  has  that  with  America,  both  of 
which  inspired  their  advocates  with  the  most  sanguine  and  pre- 
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sumptuous  hopes,  given  reason  to  put  any  confidence  In  coercion  ? 
My  lords,  I  can  put  my  hand  to  my  heart,  and  say,  that  I  am 
persuaded  his  majesty's  present  ministers  cannot  tranquilize  that 
country  even  by  conciliation.  How  can  they  conciliate,  whose 
concessions  are  always  known  to  be  the  concessions  of  weakness 
and  fear,  who  refuse  to  supplication  what  they  grant  to  menace  j 
who  not  only  in  the  case  of  France,  but  even  in  that  of  the 
mutinies  at  Portsmouth,  and  of  the  grants  to  Ireland,  never  con- 
ceded that  which  they  had  not  before  refused  ;  and  who  never 
granted  even  to  the  Irish  (the  most  generous  people  upon  earth) 
any  thing  without  struggle  and  reluctance  ? 

<f  And  thus,  my  lords,  the  rulers  of  France,  argue  of  our 
minister ;  and  hence  arises  their  reluctance  to  make  peace  till 
they  can  exact  from  the  fear  and  feebleness  of  administration  that 
which  they  would  despair  of  obtaining  from  any  other  set  of  men. 
When  they  observe  in  the  political  tactics  here  the  nature  of  our 
minister,  and  his  jealousy  of  the  people,  they  naturally  say,  why 
does  he  ask  for  peace  ?  Is  it  for  the  sake  of  peace  in  its  true  spirit  ? 
No ;  no  such  thing.  Is  it  because  he  thinks  peace  wise,  or 
prudent,  or  just  ?  No  j  no  such  thing ;  but  because  he  finds,  as 
he  has  held  it  out,  that  the  people  are  adverse  to  the  war,  and 
demand  a  peace  with  a  clamour  which  can  only  be  appeased  by 
holding  out  the  pretext  of  negotiation  j  and  speculating  in  this 
manner  on  the  conduct  of  ministers,  the  directory  withhold  that 
peace  which,  if  any  other  men  were  our  ministers.,  they  would 
/eel  it  to  be  their  interest  to  grant  to  us. 

"  As  to  our  negotiations,  fhe  first  proposal  made  by  ministers 
ttas,  when  Jourdan  was  at  the  head  of  a  victorious  army  ;  but 
thai  ended  because  the  restoration  of  Belgium  was  made  a  sine 
qua  non.  In  this  case,  the  weakness  of  ministers  appeared  ; 
for  they  ought  to  have  duly  considered,  first,  the  probability  of 
regaining  that  country  ;  and  next,  whether  the  sum  of  money 
that  might  be  expended  in  regaining  it  would  not  be  more  than 
Belgium  in  the  hands  of  Austria  would  be  worth  to  us.  It  is  well 
kno\Vn  that  in  Vienna,  Belgium  was  looked  upon  as  an  incumber- 
ance  ;  to  urge  Austria  to  fight  for  it,  therefore,  and  to  pay  a  sub- 
tidy  for  that  purpose,  rely  upon  it,  was  actual  insanity.  IV 
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jiay  subsidies  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  Belgium  as  a  sine  qua 
rton,  is  a  proof  of  either  such  incapacity  or  such  insincerity  as  ought 
not  to  be  pardoned.  The  British  minister,  who  was  so  dignified 
that  he  would  hold  no  terms  or  intercourse  with  the  murderers  of 
the  king  of  France,  was  found  sending  a  plenipotentiary  over 
to  crouch  to  one  of  the  worst  of  those  very  murderers — and  the 
enemy,  very  sagaciously  inferred  from  thence  that,  by  waiting 
longer,  they  would  have  more  ample  concessions  ;  for  the  malus 
animus  is  no  more  dead  among  the  rulers  of  France,  than  among 
our  ministers.  My  lords,  ministers  give  out  that  they  stay  in 
office  to  keep  out  others  who  would  be  worse  than  themselves. 
This  I  conceive  to  be  extremely  arrogant  3  for  is  it  not  insulting  the 
nation  at  large  to  suggest  that  there  are  in  it  only  two  men  fit  for 
the  office  ?  For  my  part,  my  lords,  I  am  sure  there  are  many } 
and  I  pledge  myself  to  support  any  set  of  men  who  will  make  the 
attainment  of  peace  their  object.  As  for  reform,  I  pledge  myself 
to  pursue  it,  as  necessary  to  prevent  the  same  system  from  taking 
place  here,  which  produced  the  French  Revolution*  as  well  as 
that  in  America.  To  dismiss  ministers  is  therefore  necessary  y 
and  I,  for  my  part,  will  support,  in  or  out  of  this  House,  such 
ministers  supplying  their  place  as  will  take  measures  to  conciliate 
Ireland,  not  by  offering  them  terms,  but  by  giving  them  what 
they  desire  j  for  it  is  not  for  us  to  determine  for  them  what  may 
be  in  our  opinions  a  wise  government.  Every  country  has  a> 
tight  to  be  governed  in  that  way  that  makes  them  happy." 

In  1799,  when  Mr.  Pitt  and  his  coadjutors  in  the 
Cabinet,  deemed  it  fit  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  suspend 
the  habeas  corpus,  act,  for  the  fourth  time,  Lord 
Holland,  in  a  very  animated  speech,  denied  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  measure.  It  being,,  however,  carried 
through  both  Houses  by  a  great  majority,  this  no- 
bleman, still  unsatisfied  with  the  propriety  of  such 
a  dangerous  resource,  recurred  to  his  privilege  as 
a  Peer,  and  drew  up  and  signed  the  following  pro* 

tfg 
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test,  with  which  we  present  the  reader,  as  a  clear 
and  concise  statement  of  the  reasons  adduced  by 
him  on  this  occasion. 

"  Dissentient, 

"  1st,  Because  the  existence  of  a  conspiracy,  of  an  extent  so 
formidable,  and  of  a  nature  so  complicated,  that  the  public  dis- 
closures of  the  evidence  necessary  to  the  conviction  of  one  conspi- 
rator might  enable  his  accomplices  to  ascertain  the  information  of 
government,  and  to  elude  the  justice  of  the  country,  can  alone 
constitute  a  necessity  sufficient  to  justify  a  Peer  of  Parliament  ir» 
assenting  to  any  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus. 

"  2dly,  Because  no  measures  have  b^en  taken  to  make  such 
necessity  apparent. 

"  3dly,  Because  if,  from  private  information,  or  from  the  gene- 
ral circumstances  of  the  country,  the  House  were  convinced  that 
such  necessity  did  actually  exist,  it  would,  nevsrtheless,  be  more 
consonant  with  the  usages,  and  less  derogatory  to-  the  dignity  of 
Parliament,  to  produce  substantial  documents,  rather  than  the 
suggestions  of  ministers',  or  the  vague  suspicions  of  individuals,  in 
justification  of  so  extraordinary  a  measure. 

"  4thly,  Because  the  alarms  of  ministers  are  always  to  be  re- 
ceived with  mistrust  by  the  Legislature,  when  the  remedy  pro- 
posed is  an  extension  of  their  power,  and  a  diminution  of  the  li- 
berty of  the  subject. 

"  5thly,  Because  these  principles  of  jealousy,  applicable  to  all 
times,  appear  to  me  to  be  peculiarly  so  to  the  present,  when  a  sys- 
tem of  government  by  alarm  has  been  resorted  to,  year  after  year, 
and  powers  similar  to  those  required  by  this  bill  been  obtained  on 
the  score  of  allegations  which  subsequent  events  have  refuted ;  a 
memorable  example  of  which  occurred  in  the  years  1794  and 
1795,  when  a  number  of  persons  detained  under  the  provisions  of 
a  bill  similar  to  this,  were  all  either  liberated  without  trial,  or  ac- 
quitted by  a  verdict  of  their  country. 

"  Sthly,  Because  the  danger  of  an  invasion  (the  pretence  for 
suspending  the  habeas  corpus  last  session)  exists  no  longer.  And 
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it  is  subversive  of  that  mutual  confidence  which  should  subsist  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  governed,  to  requite  with  distrust 
in  their  dispositions,  and  a  continual  suspension  of  one  of  the  most 
essential  safeguards  of  their  liberty,  the  affections  of  the  people, 
manifested  in  their  late  exertions  at  the  moment  of  alarm,  and  in 
the  cheerfulness  with  which  they  have  submitted  to  burdens  un- 
paralleled in  their  pressure,  and  now  confessedly  unequal  in  their 

operation, 

(Signed)  "  HOLLAKD." 

His  lordship  was  now  accustomed  to  rise  and 
express  his  opinion  on  all  the  great  questions  that 
came  before  the  House.  When  the  income  tax  was 
proposed,  he  pointed  out  many  imperfections  in  the 
bill  introduced  for  levying-  it,  such  as  its  inequality, 
hereditary  fortunes  and  life  annuities  being  put  ex- 
actly on  the  same  footing.  He  also  considered  the 
public  faith  as  in  some  measure  violated,  by  the  tax 
on  the  funds.,  and  on  this  occasion  quoted  an  ap- 
posite example  from  the  conduct  of  the  government 
of  France,  which  having  agreed  to  deliver  up  cer- 
tain subjects  of  the  Crown  of  Portugal,  in  com- 
pliance with  a  recent  engagement  to  the  Court  of 
Madrid,  sent  off  the  prisoners  to  Barcelona,  but  at 
the  same  time  dispatched  a  frigate  after  them,  ob- 
serving, "  We  released  you  as  Spanish  allies ;  we 
now  capture  you  as  Portuguese." 

In  June,  1799,  when  the  ministers  proposed  to 
lay  the  press  under  new  restraints,  Lord  Holland 
opposed  the  bill  brought  in  for  that  purpose,  and  as 
usual  pointed  out  a  redress  of  grievances  as  the 
only  efficient  and  constitutional  mode  of  quieting 
the  minds  of  the  people. 
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*'  It  was  the  constant  practice  of  the  Legislature  to  watch  with 
jealousy  the  progress  of  the  government  and  the  new  powers 
vested  in  it.  How  had  government  used  the  power  it  recently 
acquired  ?  They  sent  to  the  dungeons  of  a  penitentiary  house, 
originally  intended  for  the  punishment  of  convicted  criminals, 
persons  taken  up  merely  on  suspicion,  yet  who  were,  in  the  eye 
of  law,  and  of  common  reason,  to  be  considered  innocent  till  they 
should  be  found  guilty.  With  respect  to  the  manner  the  present 
bill  would  affect  what  remained  of  the  liberty  of  the  press,  he 
would  ask  their  lordships,  whether  it  was  necessary  to  enact 
such  severe  restrictions  while  the  present  laws  existed  ?  The  ex- 
perience of  every  day  shewed  that  government  could  prosecute 
with  rigour,  and  punish  with  effect.  In  fact,  die  prosecutions  of 
the  present  day  had,  he  thought,  been  marked  with  injustice,  of 
which  he  would  give  as  instances  that  against  Mr.  G.  Wakefield* 
and  the  Courier.  He  thought  the  law  would  in  all  cases  be  sa- 
tisfied with  holding  one  person  responsible  for  any  publication ; 
to  punish  more  than  one  was  cruel.  Here  the  noble  lord  took 
a  general  view  of  the  proceedings  in  those  cases,  and  complained 
of  the  severity  of  punishing  Mr.  Wakefield  for  publishing  his  sen- 
timents : — it  was  not  the  publication  of  a  man  connected  with  a 
party,  but  of  a  person  of  known  literary  habits,  and  whose  writ- 
ings could  not  be  supposed  calculated  much  to  guide  the  opinions 


*  "  As  soon  as  Mr.  Wakefield  was  lodged  in  the  King's  Bench 
prison,  he  procured  a  few  volumes  from  his  library,  and  pursued 
his  studies,  &c.  Besides  an  almost  daily  association  with  his  in- 
timate friends,  he  was  now  resorted  to  by  many  with  whom  he 
had  no  previous  personal  acquaintance.  But  they  knew  him  by 
his  writings,  and  had  formed  a  high  respect  for  his  character. 
Some  of  these  were  distinguished  in  public  life,  by  their  rank  and 
talents.  We  cannot  forbear  to  mention  the  names  of  the  late  la,- 
mented  Duke  of  Bedford,  Mr.  Fox,  and  Lord  Holland.  With 
Mr.  Fox,  he  had  some  time  past  maintained  a  correspondence 
upon  subjects  of  ancient  literature.'' — Life  of  Gilbert 
rt>l.  II.  p.  150. 
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of  common  men,  as  they  were  always  interlarded  with  Greek  and 
Latin  quotations.  He  would  probably  be  told  that  it  was  treating 
this  gentleman  with  lenity  to  send  him  to  Dorchester  jail,  but  if 
that  was  the  most  healthy  and  best  situated  jail  in  the  kingdom, 
yet  was  it  not  obvious,  that  to  be  removed  from  the  metropolis 
would  much  affect  the  interests  of  a  man  who  got  his  subsistence 
merely  by  his  literary  labours  ?  He  -admitted  that  a  British  jury 
had  found  him  guilty  of  the  libel.  With  regard  to  the  other  pro- 
secutions, he  maintained  that  it  was  a  gross  partiality  not  to  hare 
prosecuted  the  Sun  for  a  libel  on  the  Parliament  of  Ireland— a 
libel  for  which  that  paper  had  been  burnt  by  the  common  hang- 
man— and  yet  to  have  prosecuted  the  Courier  for  publishing  at 
second-hand  what  in  fact  was  truth — for  who  did  not  know 
that  the  government  of  Russia  was  the  most  tyrannical  in  Eu- 
rope ?'' 

Soon  after  this,  Lord  Holland  moved  the  House 
for  an  address  to  his  majesty,  praying  that  a  treaty 
might  be  entered  into  with  the  French  govern- 
ment; but  notwithstanding  the  ministers  affected  to 
scout  this  measure,  they  themselves,  during  the 
same  session  of  parliament,  actually  consented  to 
a  negotiation,  "  during  \vhich  they  talked  in  a 
haughty  tone,  and  threw  out  severe  and  pointed 
insult." 

He  on  this  occasion,  after  allowing  that  France 
on  many  occasions,  had  abused  her  superiority, 
asked,  "  what  had  been  our  own  conduct  to  neutral 
powers  ?  Had  we  not  violated  the  neutrality  of  the 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  in  spite  of  the  most  so- 
lemn treaties  ?  Had  we  not  violated  the  neutrality 
of  Genoa?  What  was  the  conduct  of  our  allies? 
Pid  not  Russia  violate  the  neutrality  of  other 
states  ?  Did  it  not  prescribe  to  the  King  of  Den~ 
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mark  that  no  clubs  should  be  permitted  in  his  do- 
minions f — He  was  aware,  that  to  prove  that  we  or 
our  allies  were  guilty  of  the  same  crime,  did  not 
exculpate  the  French,  but  when  he  saw  such  unjus- 
tifiable proceedings  on  the  side  of  those  who  made 
the  crimes  of  France  the  cause  of  the  war,  it  proved 
that  these  were  nothing  but  a  pretext/' 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1800,  his  lordship 
moved  <f  for  an  inquiry  into  the  causes  of  the  late 
expedition  to  Holland,"  which  he  characterized  as 
calamitous  apd  disgraceful.  On  this  occasion  he 
observed,  "  that  he  knew  the  weather  and  climate 
of  the  House,"  and  he  was  not  mistaken,  for  his 
proposition  was  negatived. 

At  length,  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  Cabinet  ministers 
thought  proper  to  retire,  and  Mr.  Addington  hay- 
ing been  called  to  the  helm,  seized  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  entering  into  a  negotiation  with  France. 
Soon  after  the  peace  of  Amiens,  Lord  Holland,  in 
consequence  of  a  bad  state  of  health,  found  it  ne- 
cessary to  retire  to  the  continent,  and  pitched  upon 
Spain,  on  account  of  its  salubrious  climate.  His 
lordship  accordingly  repaired  to  Barcelona,  and 
remained  there  with  his  family,  until  a  new  rup- 
ture, and  a  new  war  took  place  with  France.  No 
sooner  was  the  Court  of  Madrid  threatened  to  be 
involved  in  the  common  calamity,  than  he  re- 
turned to  that  capital,  and  having  obtained  the  ne- 
cessary passports  for  leaving  the  kingdom,  he  set 
out  on  the  14th  of  November,  1804,  in  company 
with  Mr,  Frere,  Secretary  to  the  English  embassy, 
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Their  joint  household  establishment  heing  large, 
the  three  carriages  and  a  waggon  appertaining  to 
them,  were  unahle  to  proceed  above  twenty  miles  a 
day,  so  that  it  was  the  10th  of  December  before 
they  reached  Lisbon. 

His  lordship,  after  remaining  a  short  time  there, 
returned  early  in  the  ensuing  spring  to  Holland- 
house,  and  we  find  him  May  24,  1805.,  supporting 
Lord  Darnley's  motion  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state 
of  naval  affairs. 

LordHollanduponthis  occasion  ridiculed  thecon- 
duct  pursued  by  the  new  first  lord  of  the  admiralty 
(Viscount  Melville),  who  had  entered  an  office 
with  great  promises,  that  was  destitute  of  novelty  in 
every  thing  but  the  catamaran  system.  The  doubt, 
whether  it  was  better  to  build  in  the  king's  or  the  mer- 
chants'yards,  was  with  him  a  good  reason  for  going 
into  a  committee,  more  especially  as  a  tender  from 
the  merchants  for  building  74  gun-ships  at  26^. 
per  ton  in  three  years  had  been  rejected  in  ISOo, 
while  a  noble  lord  had  contracted  for  such  ships  in 
1805,  at  36Z.  per  ton.  On  the  28th  of  June,  1805, 
he  expressed  his  sentiments  relative  to  the  new  con- 
test, and  observed,  "  that  the  reluctance  of  foreign 
powers  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with  us,  arose 
from  their  weariness  of  hostilities,  and  a  dread  of 
our  rapacity  and  ambition.  The  Emperor  of  Rus- 
sia/' he  added,  "  could  not  look  at  a  dollar  given 
him  by  us,  without  being  reminded  of  a  disposition 
in  us  that  he  could  but  ill  relish  in  an  ally,  and  we 
had  so  managed  our  special  pleadings  on  the  war, 
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that  the  general  feelings  of  Europe  were  turned 
against  us." 

At  length,  a  new  and  unexpected  epoch  took 
place  in  our  domestic  history.  This  was  no  less 
than  the  return  of  thip  remnant  of  the  whigs  to 
place,  in  conjunction  with  the  Addingtonian,  and 
the  Grenville  parties.  The  minister,-  who  for  twenty 
years  had  regulated  the  destinies  of  the  empire, 
was  now  no  more,  and  he  who,  during  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  had  been  detested  by  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  nation,  stood  a  chance  to  be  deified,  in 
consequence  of  a  new  coalition,  which  produced  a 
public  burial  at  the  expence  of  the  state,  the  most 
unqualified  eulogiums  on  the  part  of  his  friends, 
and  a  total  oblivion  on  the  side  of  his  enemies  and 
opponents. 

It  was  far  otherwise,  however,  with  one  of  his 
coadjutors.  Henry  Dundas,  Lord  Melville,  who 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  life  had  been  in  office, 
having  been  accused  of  malversation  in  the  10th 
report  of  the  naval  commissioners,  notwithstanding 
Mr.  Pitt  interposed,  his  ^Egis,  was  dismissed  from 
the  office  of  first  lord  of  the  admiralty,  struck  out  of 
the  list  of  privy  counsellors,  and  impeached  in  the 
name  of  the  Commons  of  England, 

This  is  not  the  place  to  enter  into  the  particulars 
of  a  trial  which  must  be  allowed  to  be  extraordi- 
nary, iu  many  points  of  view.  It  is  sufficient  for 
the  present  purpose  to  observe,  that  Lord  Holland 
and  several  other  distinguished  peers,  seem  to  have 
thought  and  felt  differently  from  the  majoritv  on 
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this  occasion.     They  accordingly   entered  several 
protests*  on  the  journals  of  the  House,  in  -which 

*  Die  Jovis,  12  Jun.  1806. 

The  order  of  the  day  being  read,  for  the  proceeding  further  in 
the  trial  of  Henry  Viscount  Melville,  upon  the  articles  of  im- 
peachment brought  up  against  him  by  the  Commons,  for  high 
crimes  and  misdemeanors, 

It  was  moved,  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn  to  Westminster 
Hall.  The  question  was  put  thereupon,  and  jt  was  resolved  in 
the  affirmative. 

The  following  protests  were  then  given  in  by  the  Lords  whose 
names  are  subjoined  : 

Dissentient. — 1st.  Because,  as  far  23  we  can  collect  from  tin 
•examination  of  precedents,  it  has  been  the  invariable  practice  of 
this  House,  in  cases  of  impeachment  for  high  crimes  and  mis- 
demeanors, to  come  to  some  vote  within  the  Chamber  of  Par- 
liament, on  the  merit  of  the  charges  presented  by  the  Commons — • 
and  we  have  now,  for  the  first  time,  adjourned  to  deliver  our  ver- 
dicts severally  in  the  place  of  trial,  without  any  such  previous 
decision. 

2dly,  Because  the  usages  of  Parliament  are  founded  on  the 
experience  of  ages  ;  and  where  the  practice  of  our  ancestors  has 
been  uniform,  we  are  ready  to  acknowledge,  that  their  example 
has  with  us  the  weight  of  authority,  until  it  be  contradicted  by 
our  own  experience,  or  superseded  by  a  sense  of  inconvenience, 
which  has  already  occurred. 

That  a  resolution  voted  in  the  House,  may  be  at  variance  with 
the  subsequent  verdict  delivered  in  the  Hall,  cannot  indeed  be 
controverted,  but  even  were  we  to  admit,  which  most  assuredly 
we  do  not,  such  an  event  to  be  a  mischievous  anomaly,  as  termed 
in  debate,  yet  the  bare  possibility  of  supposed  inconsistencies  and 
anomalies,  furnishes  no  argument  for  the  departure  from  an  usage 
in  which,  though  practised  for  ages,  no  such  inconsistency  has 
occurred,  and  no  such  anomaly  has  been  produced — for  the  con- 
of  suck  reasoning  might  lead  us  to  condemn  the  una- 
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they  seem  to  have  dissented  from  the  opinions  of 
the  judges  on  certain  questions  referred  to  their 
decision. 


nimity  which  the  law  requires  from  a  jury,  to  question  the  wis- 
dom of  keeping  the  different  branches  of  the  legislature  distinct,  and 
to  try  by  the  test  of  hypothesis,  institutions  which  the  practice  of 
former  times,  and  the  experience  of  our  own,  have  shewn  to  be 
beneficial  and  wise. 

3dly.  Because  in  complicated  matters  thepropriety  and  even  ne- 
cessity of  previous  discussion  must  be  obvious,  and  on  this  occasion 
it  was  distinctly  acknowledged  by  every  Lord  who  spoke  in  debate  j 
find  we  know  no  pariiamei.tary  mode  of  discussing  a  subject,  and  of 
insuring  attention  to  that  discussion,  but  by  a  question  to  be 
decided  by  the  majority  of  the  House. 

4thly,  Because  our  apprehensions  of  inconvenience  and  delay, 
arising  from  an  unusual  order  of  proceeding,  have,  in  our  judg- 
ments, been  amply  justified  by  the  event — and  though  in  com- 
pliance with  ihe  wish  of  many  Lords  we  are  unwilling  to  disturb 
a  mode  which  had  been  recommended,  but  which  it  was  in  the 
power  of  any  individual  Lord  to  defeat,  we  hope  it  is  not  disre- 
spectful to  the  House,  and  we  trust  it  may  not  be  altogether 
unuseful  to  posteri  ty,  to  record  this  our  humble  but  fixed  opinion, 
•tht'.t  the  deviation  from  the  practice  of  our  ancestors  has  tended 
TO  place  in  a  stronger  light  the  convenience  and  necessity  of  thi 
inethod  which  they  uniformly  pursued. 

AUCKLAND.  VASSAL  HOLLAND. 

BUNBAS.  LAUDERDALB. 

Sui-f  OLE:  &  BERKSHIRE.        OXFORD  &:  MORTIMER. 
KOSSLYN.  CARYSFOKT. 

ST.  JOHN. 

Then  the  House  adjourned  into  Westminster  Hail,  and  the 
Lords  being  seated  in  their  places,  and  Viscount  Melville  being 
sea;ed  on  a  stool  \\  ithin  the  bar,  the  several  questions  were  stated  to 
their  lordships,  and  the  Lords  having  severally  answered  thereto : 
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Soon  after,    Lord  Holland  engaged  in  the  hu- 
mane   office  of  meliorating   the   existing  code  of 

The  Lord  Chancellor  declared,  that  the  answer  of  a  majority 
of  the  Lords  to  each  of  (he  said  questions  respectively  was,  "  Not 
Guilty." 

Dissentient  from  the  answer  to  the  second  question : 

1st.  Because,  subsequent  to  the  appointment  of  Viscount  Mel- 
ville, for  the  second  time,  to  the  office  of  treasurer,  an  act  of  par- 
liament was  passed,  intituled  Cf  an  act  for  the  better  regulating  the 
office  of  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  navy." 

Whereby  it  is,  amongst  other  things,  enacted, '  that  from  and 
after  the  1st  July,  1785,  no  money  for  the  service  of  the  navy  shall 
be  issued  from  his  majesty's  exchequer  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
navy,  or  shall  be  placed  or  directed  to  be  placed  in  his  hands  or  pos* 
session,  but  the  same  shall  be  issued,  and  directed  to  be  paid  to  tb.$ 
governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  tq  be  placed 
to  certain  accounts,  according  to  the  services  for  which  it  is  craved 
and  issued. 

'  And  the  monies  to  be  issued  unto  the  governor  and  company 
of  the  Bank  of  England,  on  account  of  the  treasurer  of  his  majes- 
ty's navy,  shall  not  be  paid  out  of  the  Bank  unless  for  navy  services, 
and  in  pursuance  of  drafts  to  be  drawn  on  the  governor  and  comr 
pany  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  signed  by  the  treasurer  of  his 
majesty's  navy  for  the  time  being,  or  the  person  or  persons  autho- 
rised by  him.  And  that  upon  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal 
of  the  present  and  every  other  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  navy 
hereafter  to  be  appointed,  the  balance  of  cash  for  which  he  shall 
at  that  time  have  credit  on  his  account  or  accounts  as  treasurer  of 
his  majesty's  navy,  with  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of 
England,  shall,  at  the  end  of  the  current  month  after  a  successor 
shall  be  appointed  to  the  said  office,  actually  vest  in  such  successor 
in  trust,  for  the  services  of  the  navy,  and  be  forthwith  transfer- 
red, carried  over,  and  placed  to  the  account  of  such  successor/ 

2dly,  Because  it  has  been  shewn  in  evidence  by  the  Commons, 
that,  in  direct  breach  and  violation  of  that  statute,  the  said  Henry 
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law  between  debtor  and  creditor.     This,  altbotigfi 
foundedou  narrow  commercial  principles, never  fails 


Viscount  Melville  did  give  permission  to  Alexander  Trotter,  his 
paymaster,  to  draw  from  the  Bank  of  England,  for  other  pur- 
poses than  for  application  to  navy  services,  sums  of  money  issued 
to  the  governor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  on  account 
of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy,  and  to  place  the  same  in  the  hands 
»f  his  private  banker ;  that  the  said  Alexander  Trotter,  in  conse- 
quence of  such  permission,  did  draw  from  the  Bank  of  England 
large  sums  of  public  money,  and  place  the  same  in  the  hands  of 
his  private  bankers,  in  his  own  name,  and  at  his  own  disposal,  and 
beyond  the  controul  of  the  treasurer  of  the  navy  j  and  because  it 
has  been  proved,  that  the  said  Alexander  Trotter  derived  private 
profit  and  emolument  from  the  public  monie*  thereby  taken  from 
the  bank  to  a  great  amount ;  and  that  the  said  Viscount  Melville 
did  believe  and  understand  that  the  said  Alexander  Trotter  did 
derive  advantage  and  emolument  therefrom,  a«d  did  not  prohibit 
him  from  so  doing ;  by  all  which  conduct  the  said  statute  was 
grossly  violated,  arid  the  enactment  relative  to  the  transfer  of  the 
balance  of  public  money  on  the  death,  resignation,  or  removal  of 
the  existing  treasurer  of  the  navy,  to  his  successor,  in  case  of  the 
death  of  the  said  Alexander  Trotter,  during  the  period  of  his  having 
outstanding  balances  of  public  money  in  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
Thomas  Coutts  and  Company,  rendered  altogether  impractica- 
ble. 

Srdly,  "  Because  the  reasons  assigned  by  Viscount  Melville 
for  granting  permission  to  the  said  Alexander  Trotter  to  place  the 
public  money  with  his  private  banker,  are  frivolous  and  unfounded, 
:ind  therefore  we  have  good  cause  to  believe  t,hat  they  were  not 
the  real  motives  for  such  breach  and  violation  of  the  law. 

DAWNAY.  SUFFOLK  AN-D  BERKSHIRE. 
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io  find  supporters  in  nearly  all  the  lawyers  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  it  accordingly  occurred 

Dissentient,  from  the  answer  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  ques- 
tions. 

Because  it  is  our  serious  persuasion  as  men,  and  our  deliberate 
opinion  as  judges,  that  not  only  a  sense  of  public  duty  and  of  honour, 
but  the  strict  and  positive  injunctions  of  law,  prohibited  Lord 
Viscount  Melville  from  deriving  any  profit  or  advantage,  and  from 
permitting  or  conniving  at  others  deriving  such  profit  or  advan- 
tage, directly  or  indirectly,  from  public  money,  during  his  second 
treasurership,  and  especially  from  and  after  the  first  of  July,  17s>5, 
for  it  appears : 

That  on  the  IQth  of  June,  1792,  the  House  of  Commons  re- 
solved, "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  House,  that  from  hence- 
forward the  paymaster-general  of  his  majesty's  forces,  and  the  trea- 
surer of  the  Navy  for  the  time  being,  skall  not  apply  any  sum  or 
sums  of  money  imprested  to  them,  for  any  purpose  of  advantage 
or  interest  to  themselves,  either  directly  or  indirectly." 

That  the  warrant,  appointing  Lord  Viscount  Melville  to  the  of- 
fice of  treasurer  of  the  navy  in  August,  1782,  granted  to  him  an 
additional  salary  of  2624Z.  6s.  6d.  in  full  satisfaction  of  all  wages  and 
fees,  arid  other  profits  and  emoluments  heretofore  enjoyed  by  for- 
mer treasurers  of  his  majesty's  navy;  and  that  Lord  Viscount 
Melville  himself  declared  before  the  commissioners  of  naval  in- 
quiry, that  he  considered  the  said  additional  salary  to  be  in  full 
satisfaction  of  all  other  profits  and  emoluments. 

That  subsequent  to  the  appointment  of  Lord  Viscount  Melville, 
for  the  second  time,  to  the  office  of  treasurer,  an  act  of  Parliament 
was  passed,  intituled,  "  An  act  for  better  regulating  the  office  of 
teasurer  of  his  majesty's  navy." 

Whereby  it  is,  among  other  things,  enacted,  that  from  and  after 
the  1st  day  of  July,  1/8(5,  no  money  for  the  service  of  the  navy 
«ha!l  be  issued  from  his  majesty's  exchequer  to  the  treasurer  ot 
the. Navy,  or  shall  be  placed,  or  directed  to  be  placed,  in  his  hands 
r.T  possession,  but  the  same  shall  be  issued  and  paid  to  the  gover- 
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on  the  present,  as  on  former  occasions,  that  several 
of  the   most  beneficial  and  effective  clauses  were 


nor  and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  to  be  placed  to  cer- 
tain accounts,  according  to  the  services  for  which  it  is  craved  and 
issued. 

And  that  the  monies  to  be  issued  unto  the  governor  and  com- 
p.iny  of  the  Hank  of  England,  on  account  of  the  treasurer  of  his 
majesty's  navy,  shall  not  be  paid  out  of  the  Bank,  unless  for  navy 
services,  and  in  pursuance  of  drafts  to  .be  drawn  on  the  governor 
and  company  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and  signed  by  the  trea- 
surer of  his  majesty's  navy  for  the  time  being,  or  the  person  or 
persons  authorized  by  himj  and  that  upon  the  death,  resignation, 
or  removal  of  the  present,  and  every  other  treasurer  of  his  ma- 
jesty's navy  hereafter  to  be  appointed,  the  balance  of  cash,  for 
which  he  shall  at  that  time  have  credit,  on  his  account  or  accounts 
as  treasurer  of  his  majesty's  navy,  with  the  governor  and  com- 
pany of  the  Bank  of  England,  shall,  at  the  end  of  the  current 
month  after  a  successor  shall  be  appointed  to  the  said  office,  actu- 
ally vest  in  such  successor,  in  trust  for  the  service  of  the  nary, 
and  be  forthwith  transferred,  carried  over,  and  placed  to  the  ac- 
count or  accounts  of  such  successor. 

2dly,  Because  it  has  been  shewn  in  evidence  by  the  Commons, 
that  in  disregard  of  the  rule  and  order  of  office,  in  breach  of  the 
obligation  created  by  the  said  resolution  and  warrant,  and  in  viola- 
tion of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  said  act  of  Parliament,  Alexander 
Trotter,  paymaster  of  the  navy,  by  desire  of  Lord  Viscount  Mel- 
ville, opened  an  account,  called  the  chest  account,  in  which  he 
debited  Lord  Viscount  Melville  with  10,6001.  being  the  sum  of 
money  for  which  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  by  his  own  confession, 
was  at  that  time  accountable  to  the  public;  that  various  advances 
were  made  at  subsequent  periods  on  the  same  account,  in  conse- 
quence of  requisitions  from,  Lord  Viscount  Melville  to  the  said 
Alexander  Trotter  in  the  nature  of  commands,  with  vhich  requi- 
sitions the  said  Alexander  Trotter  universally  complied  without  any 
.'remonstrance  j  that  no  interest  was  ever  paid  by,  or  charged  to 
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cither   iriutilated   or   curtailed.      Notwithstanding 
this,  relief  was  held  out  to  a  number  of  unhappy 

Lord  Viscount  Melville  for  these  said  advances ;  that  the  said 
Alexander  Trotter  always  considered  Lord  Viscount  Melville  to 
be  immediately  indebted  to  the  public,  in  the  sums  for  which  he 
was  debited  in  the  said  chest  account,  and  that  Lord  Viscount  Mel- 
ville understood  and  knew  himself  to  be  so  indebted ;  that  the  said 
Alexander  Trotter,  having  advanced  to  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  in 
1797,  the  sum  of  10,OOOZ.  in  order  to  pay  the  instalments  on  his 
the  said  Lord  Viscount  Melville's  subscription  to  a  public  loan, 
known  by  the  name  of  the  loyalty  loan,  and  having,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, debited  the  said  Lord  Viscount  Melville  for  that  sum,  in 
another  account  kept  between  the  said  Lord  Viscount  Melville  and 
the  said  Alexander  Trotter,  intituled,  their  account  current,  did 
afterwards,  for  his  own  greater  security,  transfer  the  same  to  the 
chest  account,  and  did  present  a  copy  of  the  said  account,  bearing 
on  the  face  of  it  a  statement  of  the  said  transaction  to  Lord  Vis- 
count Melville,  by  whom  it  was  regularly,  duly,  and  formally  set- 
tled and  signed,  and  to  whom  the  original  book,  or  a  duplicate 
thereof  so  settled  and  signed,  was  delivered ;  and  the  said  Alexander 
Trotter  did,  at  subsequent  periods,  present  other  statements  and 
duplicates  of  the  said  account,  containing  the  said  charge,  which 
the  said  Lord  Viscount  Melville  did  in  like  manner  receive,  settle, 
and  sign.  And  furthermore  it  has  been  proved,  that  notwithstand- 
ing Lord  Viscount  Melville  must  have  known  from  the  transaction, 
that  the  money  so  advanced  to  him  by  the  said  Alexander  Trot- 
ter, by  which  he  was  enabled  to  hold  the  said  loyalty  loan,  was 
public  money,  he  permitted  the  dividends  accruing  on  the  stock  to 
be  carried  to  Discredit  in  his  account  current  with  the  said  Alex- 
ander Trotter  till  May  1800,  when,  by  a  paper  signed  with  his 
own  hand,  he  authorised  Mark  Sprott  to  dispose  of  the  same, 
which  was  accordingly  done,  and  the  produce  carried  to  the  credit 
of  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  in  his  account  with  Messrs.  Thomas 
Coutts  and  Company,  his  bankers. 
3dly,  Because  it  has  been  ghewn  in  evidence,  that  there  was  an 

1808-1809.  « 
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men,  some  of  whom  had  been  confined  for  years, 
and  with  whose  fate  that  of  their  wives  and  children 
was  immediately  connected. 


account  between  Lord  Viscount  Melrille  and  Alexander  Trotter, 
called  their  account  current,  which  was  opened  within  less  than 
three  months  after  the  appointment  of  the  said  Alexander  Trotter 
to  the  office  of  paymaster  of  the  navy,  in  the  month  of  January, 
1  786,  and  was  not  finally  closed  till  the  month  of  May,   18OO, 
when  Lord  Viscount  Melville  left  the  navy  pay  office ;  that  dur- 
ing that  interval  it  had  been  frequently  balanced  and  signed  by 
both  parties,  and  duplicates  exchanged  ;  that  no  interest  was  ever 
charged  on  either  side  in  the  said  account  current,  of  which  the 
balance  was  generally  against  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  to  the 
amount  of  from  10,0001.  to  20,OOO?.  and  when  in  favour  of  Lord 
Viscount  Melville,  it  never  exceeded  from  2000/.  to  300OZ. :  the 
large  sums  of  money  were  advanced  by  the  said  Alexander  Trot* 
ter  to  the  said  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  and  placed  to  his  account, 
which  sums  were  derived  from  the  public  money  illegally  drawn 
by  the  said  Alexander  Trotter  from  the  Bank,  on  the  pretence  of 
navy  services,  and  placed,  by  permission  of  Lord  Viscount  Mel- 
ville, in  the  house  of  Mr.  Trotte*'s  private  banker. 

4thly,  Because  it  has  been  shewn  in  evidence,  that  when  the. 
said  Alexander  Trotter  was  made  paymaster  of  the  navy  in  1780, 
he  was  unable  to  make  any  advances  of  money  to  Lord  Viscount 
Melville  from  his  private  fortune,  which  did  not,  at  that  time,  ex- 
ceed the  sum  of  1  OOOl.  or  2OOOI.  and  that,  nevertheless,  within 
three  months  after  his  nomination  to  the  said  office,  he  did 
advance  4000/.  to  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  without  interest,  the 
pecuniary  circumstances  of  the  said  Alexander  Trotter  being  per- 
fectly well  known  to  the  said  Lord  Viscount  Melville. 

And  because  it  has  been  proved,  that  the  attention  of  the  said 
Lord  Viscount  Melville,  to  the  transactions  of  the  said  Alexander 
Trotter  with  the  public  money,  must  have  been  forcibly  excited 
by  a  conversation  which  took  place  with  the  said  Alexander  Trot* 
ter  in  ]  789,  wherein  the  said  Alexander  Trotter  proposed  to  the 
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The  new  coalition  cabinet  was  not  of  long  dura- 
tion.    In  consequence  of  the  demise  of  Mr.  Fox, 

said  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  to  lay  out  the  public  money  for  the 
purchase  of  India  stock  for  his  (Lord  Viscount  Melville's)  own 
private  interest  and  advantage  j  and  although  such  proposal  so 
made  was  rejected,  he  does  not  appear  then,  or  at  any  subsequent 
period,  to  have  made  any  inquiry  into  the  amount  of  the  public 
money  in  the  hands  of  the  said  Alexander  Trotter,  nor  into  his 
manner  of  employing  the  same,  but  continued  to  accept  loans  of 
money,  without  interest,  from  said  Alexander  Trotter,  and  with- 
out ever  inquiring  from  what  source  such  money  was  derived. 

5thly,  Because  it  has  been  proved  by  the  Commons,  that  th« 
first  item  of  the  said  account  current  consists  of  a  sum  of  4QQOI. 
advanced  by  the  said  Alexander  Trotter  to  the  said  Lord  Viscount 
Melvile,  out  of  the  fund  intrusted  to  the  said  Alexander  Trotter  for 
the  payment  of  exchequer  fees,  for  which  sum  of  4000Z.  it  has  been 
proved,  that  a  bond  was  given,  in  which  no  engagement  to  pay  inte- 
rest was  expected.  That,  on  September  4, 1792,  the  sum  of  8000?. 
was  drawn  h#  the  said  Alexander  Trotter  from  the  Bank,  on  the  pre- 
tence of  navy  services,  out  of  which  sum  4057J.  was  so  employed  the 
same  day  in  the  purchase  of  2000Z.  East  India  stock,  for  the  use 
and  benefit  of  the  said  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  according  to  his 
express  desire  and  request ;  that  no  interest  was  charged  to  Lord 
Viscount  Melville  for  the  purchase-money  of  the  said  East  India 
stock,  although,  as  has  been  proved,  the  dividends  were  carried  to 
his  credit,  and  the  stock  itself  ultimately  disposed  of  for  his  benefit 
in  May,  1800. 

6thly,  Because  it  has  been  proved,  that  in  the  month  of  May, 
1800,  when  Lord  Viscount  Melville  quitted  the  navy  pay  office, 
he  was  under  the  necessity  of  raising  the  sum  of  50,QOO/.  or  there- 
abouts, by  the  sale  of  divers  parcels  of  stock,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased with  the  public  money,  and  by  the  pledging  of  the  salaries 
of  public  offices  held  by  him,  and  .persons  nearly  connected  with 
him,  in  order  to  make  good  that  part  of  his  deficiency  in  his  act 
of  parliament  account  at  the  Bank,  which  was  in  his  own  hands. 
and  had  been  used  exclusively  for  his  own  profit  and  advantage. 
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who  may  be  considered  as  its  chief  pillar,  the 
whole  fabric  was  shook  to  its  foundation,  and  it 
did  not  long  survive  his  fall.  He  died  amidst  the 
tears  and  the  lamentations  of  the  nation,  but  it  pe- 
rished almost  without  a  single  sigh  being  uttered 
on  its  account,  for  although  much  practical  good 
appears  to  have  been  in  store  for  the  Scottish  and 
Irish  nations,  yet  nothing  of  any  moment  was  ever 
achieved,  or  even  promised  the  English.  Al- 
though Lord  Holland,  and  almost  every  member  of 
the  administration  ( Lord  Grenville  and  his  friends 

/thly,  Because,  in  defiance  of  the  rule  and  order  of  office,  of 
the  obligation  created  by  the  said  resolution  and  warrant,  and  of 
the  positive  provisions  of  the  said  act  of  parliament,  it  has  been 
distinctly  proved  5  nor  was  it  in  the  course  of  the  defence,  or  of 
the  debates  in  this  House,  ever  denied,  that  the  total  amount  of 
money  advanced  by  the  said  Alexander  Trotter  to  the  said  Lord 
Viscount  Melville,  and  employed  by  the  said  Lord  Viscount  Mel- 
ville, without  interst,  on  the  chest  account,  and  the  account  cur- 
rent, taken  together,  amounted 

On  Dec. 31, 1791,  to  L.  19,988     On  Dec.  31,  1/96,  to  £.75,415 
1792,          26,476  1797,          53,640 

1793>  27,025  1798,  54,140 

1794,  21,758  1799>     54,140 

1795,  30,316 

ROSSLYN.  SUFFOLK  and  BERKSHIRE. 

AUGUSTUS  FREDERICK.          OXFORD  and  MORTIMER. 

CLINTON.  DUNDAS. 

. 

VASSAL  HOLLAND.  ST.  JOHN. 

LAUDERIMLE.  DE  DUNSTANVILLE. 

The  Duke  of  Sussex,  and  Lords  Dawnay,  Lauderdale,  St. 
John,  Holland,  and  Oxford,  also  protested  against  the  answers  to 
the  first  and  tenth  charges. 
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excepted),  had  exclaimed  against <e  the  dungeons  of 
penitentiary  houses/'  yet  no  inquiry  was  made  into 
the  state  of  the  Cold  Bath  Fields  Prison,  of  which 
Mr.  Aris  was  still  allowed  to  continue  governor.  Not 
a  single  effort  to  discover,  or  to  remedy  the  abuses 
asserted  by  themselves  in  both  Houses,  to  have  ex- 
isted there,  took  place,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis  were  now  left  to  doubt,  whether  they 
had  not  either  grossly  exaggerated  those  malversa- 
tions at  one  period,  or  scandalously  betrayed  their 
duty  by  suffering  them  to  be  continued  at  another, 
when  they  themselves  possessed  the  means  of  inves- 
tigation, redress,  and  punishment. 

On  the  meeting  of  the  new  parliament,  the  new 
opposition  appeared  strong  as  to  its  numbers,  but 
they  were  still  more  formidable  in  point  of  talents. 
"When  the  Earl  of  Mansfield  moved  the  address, 
June  26,  1807,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  rose  iu 
his  place,  after  Lord  Rolle  had  secondedVit,  in  a 
speech  of  considerable  length,  and  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : 

"Lord  Holland  said,  lie  felt  some  difficulty  upon  the  present  occa- 
sion, not  in  answering  the  arguments  of  the  nobie  lords  on  the  other 
side;  but  after  what  he  had  heard,  in  doing  it  with  that  decorum  which 
he  owed  to  their  lordships.  If  the  arguments  of  the  noble  lord  who 
had  just  sat  down,  were  to  be  adopted  as  the  rule  of  conduct  in  that 
house,  then  all  freedom  of  debate  was  at  an  end,  and  their  lord- 
ships would  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  re-echo  every  speech  which 
the  ministers  for  the  time  being  chose  to  put  into  the  mouth  of 
his  majesty.  Such  doctrines  were  the  most  dangerous  and  un- 
constitutional he  had  ever  heard.  He  objected  also  most  strongly 
£p  the  introduction  of  the  king's  name,  and  the  king's  opinions, 
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into  a  debate  in  that  House,  as  they  had  Veen  upon  this  occasion. 
A  noble  lord  (Rolle)  h  d  talked  of  embittering  the  latter  days  of 
his  majesty.  Gracious  God  !  my  lords,  is  it  to  be  endured,  that 
debates  in  this  House  are  to  be  thus  attempted  to  be  influenced  ; 
if  these  opinions  are  to  prevail,  there  i->  an  end  of  the  liberties  of 
the  people.  What  may  be  the  consequences  ?  My  noble  friend 
(Lord  Grenville)  may,  on  this  principle,  say,  with  respect  to  the 
expedition  to  Constantinople  and  to  Egypr,  that  it  was  the  king's 
will,  that  it  was  the  king's  opinion  that  such  an  expedition  should 
be  sent.  If  such  a  principle  is  to  be  a'lowed,  it  is  impossible  to 
say  where  it  can  stop,  until  it  has  destroyed  the  privileges  of  this 
House,  and  of  Parliament,  and  sapped  and  undermined  theconsti- 
tion  itself.  The  noble  lord  has  spoken  of  its  being  the  practice  of 
this  House  not  to  move  amendments  to  addresses.  During  the 
seventeen  years  I  have  been  in  Parliament,  it  has  been  my  mis- 
fortune (as  probably  the  noble  lord  would  call  it)  to  be  the  greater 
part  of  that  time  in  opposition ;  and,  if  my  memory  does  not 
greatly  deceive  me,  there  are  several  more  instances  of  amend- 
ments being  moved  to  addresses  than  those  quoted  by  the  noble 
lord.  But  in  what  way,  my  lords,  can  this  argument  of  the 
noble  lord  operate  against  the  constitutional  privilege  of  this 
House,  to  offer  those  sentiments  to  the  throne  which  we  conceive 
to  be  called  for  by  our  duty  to  our  country  ?  The  noble  lord, 
in  speaking  of  dissolutions  of  Parliament,  has  only  stated  that 
which  was  obvious,  namely,  that  it  is  the  king's  undoubted  pre- 
rogative to  dissolve  the  Parliament,  and  that  his  ministers  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  exercise  of  that  prerogative.  The  noble  lord 
then  went  on  to  argue  as  to  there  being  no  preference  between  dis- 
solving Parliaments  at  different  periods  of  their  existence ;  but  will 
it  be  contended  for  a  moment  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
dissolving  a  Parliament  that  has  sat  five  years,  and  one  which  has 
sat  only  so  many  months.  If  the  principle  is  good  for  any  thing, 
it  goes  to  this,  that  a  Parliament  ought  not  to  be  dissolved  at  all, 
but  to  be  allowed  to  sit  its  full  seven  years ;  for  the  same  argu- 
ments which  the  noble  lord  has  applied  against  the  dissolution  re- 
sorted to  by  the  late  ministers  when  the  Parliament  sat  four  years, 
would  apply  to  a  Parliament  that  had  sat  six  years,  and  are  deci- 
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dedly  against  the  dissolution  of  the  last  Parliament,  which  the  no- 
ble lord  had  nevertheless  defended.  After  hearing  the  defence 
setup  by  the  noble  lord  for  the  late  dissolution,  I  am  surprised 
that  when  a  noble  Secretary  of  State  (Lord  Hawkesbury)  so  elo- 
quently declaimed  against  the  dissolution  of  the  preceding  Parlia- 
ment, that  the  noble  lord  did  not  then  rise  to  answer  his  argu- 
ments. The  noble  lord  has,  however,  had  recourse  to  a  sort  of 
argumentum  ad  hominem,  in  attacking  the  late  dissolution  resorted 
to  by  the  last  ministers,  but  his  argument  decidedly  makes 
against  the  point  he  intended  to  prove.  The  noble  lord 
states,  that  at  the  time  of  that  dissolution  there  was  no  irritation 
of  the  public  mind,  no  material  difference  of  opinion.  Why, 
then,  was  this  not  the  moment  for  an  appeal  to  the  people  ?  The 
noble  lord  then  states,  that  at  the  time  of  the  last  dissolution 
there  was  great  irritability  and  collision  of  opinion.  Is  it  not 
then  clear  that  that  was  a  most  improper  period  for  a  dissolution 
of  Parliament,  when,  instead  of  a  cool  and  dispassionate  appeal  to 
the  people,  it  could  only  be  an  appeal  to  their  inflamed  prejudices 
and  passions  ?  But,  my  lords,  is  there  no  difference  between  dis- 
solving Parliament  in  the  recess,  and  in  the  midst  of  a  session  ? 
The  opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest  men  whom  this  country  boasts, 
(I  mean  Lord  Somers)  was,  that  to  dissolve  Parliament  in  the 
midst  of  a  session,  was,  if  not  absolutely,  at  least,  almost  illegal, 
and  I  will  not  allow  for  a  moment  that  a  prorogation  for  a  day, 
followed  by  a  dissolution,  can  make  the  slightest  difference.  It 
is  a  mere  evasion.  The  noble  lord  having  used  an  argumentum 
ad  hominem,  I  may  also  be  allowed  the  same  kind  of  argument, 
and  I  call  upon  the  noble  duke,  at  the  head  of  his  majesty's 
councils  to  take  into  his  hand  the  speech  now  put  into  the  mouth 
of  his  majesty,  the  speech  delivered  from  the  throne  in  the  year 
1784,  and  the  amendment  then  moved  in  the  House  of  Parlia- 
ment by  Mr.  Burke,  which  had  the  entire  concurrence  of  the 
noble  duke.  [The  noble  lord  read  an  extract  from  the  amend- 
ment.] If  the  noble  duke  can  devote  his  attention  to  the  subject, 
he  will  find  those  constitutional  principles  most  ably  and  elo- 
quently enforced  in  that  amendment,  which  have  now  been  so. 
flagrantly  violated.  We  were  told  iu  the  speech  put  in  the  mouth 
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of  the  king  on  the  prorogation  of  the  last  Parliament,  that  that 
was  the  most  convenient  time  for  putting  a  period  to  the  business 
of  Parliament.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  apply  that  expression 
to  this  assertion  of  the  ministers  which  it  deserves.  The  most 
convenient  time  !  when  business  of  the  utmost  importance  was 
interrupted,  when  there  was  no  appropriation  of  the  public  money. 
And,  my  lords,  I  should  wish  to  know  whether  the  public  money 
has  not  been  in  consequence  illegally  appropriated.  My  lords, 
these  measures  tend  to  make  this  House  a  cypher  in  the  constitu- 
tion. The  great  opulence  which  centres  in  this  House  contributes 
largely  to  the  supplies,  and  the  only  hold  we  have  upon  them  is 
the  appropriation  act.  Supplies  are  not  now  raised  as  they  for-? 
merly  were ;  and  the  arguments  which  formerly  justified  resisting 
the  supplies  will  not  now  justify  them.  Ministers  have  the  sup- 
plies in  their  hands  from  the  nature  of  the  taxes;  and  if  they  can 
appropriate  them  too  without  coming  to  Parliament,  what  security 
have  we  that  Parliaments  will  be  assembled  at  all  ?  My  lords, 
these  daily  growing  infringements  of  the  constitution  demand  our 
most  serious  and  earnest  attention.  I,  who  think  the  influence  of 
the  crown  has  increased,  is  increasing,  and  ought  to  be  diminished, 
am  a  friend  to  frequent  appeals  to  the  people,  but  not  by  means 
of  dissolutions.  Let  Parliaments,  instead  of  septennial,  be  trien- 
nial, or  I  would  not  object  to  their  being  annual ;  let  there  be 
stated  earlier  periods  for  a  recurrence  to  the  sense  of  the  people; 
but  if  Parliaments  are  to  be  threatened  with  dissolution — and  1 
maintain  that  the  entrance  of  that  misguided  monarch,  Charles  I. 
into  the  House  of  Commons,  was  not  a  more  outrageous  violation 
of  the  constitution,  than  the  threat  used  by  a  right  honourable 
secretary  of  state,  in  the  late  House  of  Commons;  then  Parliament 
becomes  subjected  to  the  will  of  the  crown,  as  many  would 
weigh  in  the  balance  a  seat  which  they  may  instantly  lose,  and  a 
seat  for  six  years,  which  will  necessarily  have  an  undue  influence 
upon  votes.  The  only  objection  I  have  to  the  late  House  of  Com- 
mons is,  that  they  did  not  adopt  those  strong  and  energetic  mea- 
sures which  such  a  threat  imperiously  called  for.  With  respect 
to  the  events  which  have  happened  in  the  Mediterranean  and  in 
iigypt,  thoie  with  whom  I  had  the  honour  to  act,  as  well  as  my- 
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self",  are  anxious  that  every  inquiry  should  be  instituted  which  can 
tend  to  elucidate  the  circumstances  which  led  to  those  events ; 
but,  when  I  look  at  that  part  of  the  speech  from  the  throne  which 
refers  to  these  events,  I  cannot  help  observing  that  the  penman  of 
this  speech  in  his  eagerness  to  censure  the  late  ministers,  has  put 
into  his  majesty's  mouth  a  strong  condemnation  of  his  majesty's 
government.  I  also  find  in  the  same  speech  a  desire  that  union 
and  harmony  may  prevail.  This  recommendation  of  ministers, 
under  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  made,  brings  to  my  recol- 
lection a  story  which  is  almost  too  ludicrous  for  this  House,  but 
which  is  so  extremely  applicable,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from  re- 
lating it.  Two  persons  in  another  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
having  been  at  a  fair,  where  less  amusement  had  taken  plac« 
than  frequently  prevails  at  fairs  in  that  country,  were  displeased 
en  their  return  that  there  had  not  been  enough  of  rowing;  after 
consulting  together  a  little,  one  of  them  said  to  the  other,  I  will 
tell  you  a  sure  way  of  having  a  row,  let  us  go  back  to  the  fair  and 
preach  up  peace  and  good  order.  The  noble  lord  has  denied  that 
ministers  have  raised  any  cry  of"  no  popery;"  but,  my  lords,  look 
at  the  address  to  the  electors  of  Northampton  ;  look  also  at  those 
newspapers  which  are  understood  to  be  in  the  interest  and  to  have 
the  favour  of  government.  My  lords,  in  one  of  these  papers  it 
was  observed  immediately  after  the  prorogation  of  Parliament, 
that  it  was  hoped  the  cry  of  "  no  popery"  which  had  issued  from 
the  throne,  would  be  re-echoed  in  every  quarter  of  the  coun|^r. 
The  noble  lord  has  cast  the  cry  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  people} 
but  the  people  in  general  have  too  much  good  sense  to  be  duped 
by  such  a  cry,  and  the  ministers  with  all  their  efforts  have  failed 
in  their  experiment.  Let  me,  however,  pay  that  tribute  to  the 
right  reverend  prelates  who  sit  in  this  House,  to  which  they  are 
entitled,  for  that  firmness  and  moderation,  which,  amidst  the  cry 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  have  uniformly  marked  their  conduct. 
There  is  another  part  in  the  speech,  my  lords,  against  which  I 
protest,  as  most  unconstitutional.  We  are  told  that  the  addresses 
to  which  my  noble  friend  (Earl  Fortescue)  alluded,  as  addresses 
from  chapters  and  corporations,  we  are  told  that  these  have  ex- 
pressed the  sense  of  the  people.  Thus  after  an  appeal  to  the 
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people,  the  new  Parliament  are  to  be  told  at  the  outset,  we  <!• 
not  want  you  to  express  the  sense  of  the  people,  it  has  been  al- 
ready expressed  by  chapters  and  corporations,  and  riotous  meet- 
ings. My  lords,  I  feel  myself  called  upon  by  every  motive  of 
public  duty  to  support  this  amendment.  We  have  heard  this 
night  of  systematic  opposition  ;  but  if  ministers  come  into  power 
upon  unconstitutional  principles,  it  is  childish  and  absurd  to  talk 
of  any  other  opposition  than  that  of  an  united  body,  firmly  acting 
upon  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  and  determined  to  resist 
by  every  constitutional  means  those  who  have  no  other  title  to 
power  than  faction  and  intrigue." 

On  the  discussion  of  the  Catholic  petition,  May 
23,  1808, 

"  The  noble  lord  did  not  think  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a  discus- 
sion of  the  various  polemical  points  which  had  been  brought  for- 
ward in  the  course  of  the  debate.  The  question  for  Parliament  to 
consider  was,  what  was  the  state  of  Ireland,  and  what  the  remedy 
proper  to  be  applied  to  it  in  the  present  exigency.  If  four  mil- 
lions of  the  people  of  Ireland  were  necessary  to  the  safety  of  that 
country,  if  Ireland  were  necessary  to  the  safety  of  the  empire, 
this  measure  ought  to  be  acceded  to.  With  the  danger  of  the 
present  day  he  contended  that  no  preceding  period  could  fairly  be 
compared.  The  reign  of  William  III.  which  had  been  quoted, 
had  no  analogy  whatever  to  it,  and  therefore  the  existence  of  die 
penal  laws,  at  that  or  any  other  period  that  had  been  mentioned, 
present  nothing  in  their  justification  at  this  moment.  These 
penal  laws  were  in  his  mind  always  odious,  but  peculiarly  so  at 
present,  when  all  the  pretexts  for  their  original  enactment  ceased 
to  exist.  The  noble  lord  vindicated  the  book  of  Dr.  Milner  against 
the  misrepresentation  of  it  which  appeared  in  the  speech  of  one 
of  the  reverend  prelates ;  but  he  contended  that  whatever  that 
lx>ok,  or  the  book  of  any  other  individual,  however  high  in  talent 
and  character,  might  contain  that  should  be  reprehensible,  could 
not  fairly  be  alledged  as  a  ground  of  censure  upon  the  whole 
sect  of  which  that  individual  might  be  a  member.  The  noble 
lord  replied  in  a  strain  of  the  most  impressive  eloquence  to  the 
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assertion,  that  the  peasantry  of  Ireland  cared  not  a  farthing  about 
the  object  for  which  the  higher  orders  of  their  persuasion  were 
now  seeking.  What,  he  would  ask,  bound  a  man  to  the  glory  of 
his  country?  what  made  the  lower  orders  rejoice  in  the  honours 
and  achievements  of  their  generals  and  admirals  ?  What  made  their 
hearts  beat, with  exultation  at  the  mere  mention  of  such  names  as 
Nelson's  ?  What,  but  the  principle  and  feeling  which  must  excite 
pleasure  in  the  Irish  peasant's  breast,  when  informed  of  the  ad-? 
vancement  and  distinction  of  one  of  his  persuasion  and  way  of 
thinking  ?  As  to  the  attempt  made  to  identify  the  Revolution 
with  the  abominable  code  against  the  Catholics,  he  protested 
against  the  identity.  He  also  protested  against  the  Revolution, 
as  being  provoked  by  Catholicity,  or  by  the  peculiar  partiality  of 
James  II.  to  that  creed.  No ;  it  arose  out  of  his  perseverance  ir* 
that  dispensing  power  which  his  unfortunate  father  attempted  to 
establish.  But  the  main  question  to  consider  on  this  occasion  was 
this;  by  whom  had  any  of  the  riots  or  commotions,  ascribed  to  the 
Catholics,  been  excited  and  directed  ?  Certainly  not  by  catholic 
generals,  admirals,  or  senators,  whatever  concern  the  catholic 
populace  might  have  in  them.  Therefore  no  precedent  can  be 
adduced  from  history  to  justify  any  apprehension  of  danger 
from  such  persons  as  this  petition  referred  to.  Indeed  as  to  his- 
tory, it  would  not  be  the  interest  of  either  sect  to  refer  to  it,  as  a 
great  deal  of  excess  might  be  shewn  on  both  sides.  To  the  as- 
sertion of  the  noble  baron's  (Ha\vkesbury),that  the  Catholics  owed 
their  exclusion  to  their  own  conduct  in  refusing  to  subscribe  to 
the  oaths  of  supremacy  and  abjuration,  he  would  shortly  reply,  by 
referring  to  those  oaths,  and  then  he  would  a'sk  any  candid  man, 
whether  it  was  possible  for  any  Catholic  to  swear  such  oaths — 
to  subscribe  to  tests  which  absolutely  proscribed  his  own  faith — 
the  proposition  was  mockery.  The  noble  lord  concluded  with  a 
commentary  upon  the  principles  and  objects  of  those  with  whom 
the  penal  laws  originated,  and  pronounced  ths  conduct  of  the  old 
whigs  of  the  Revolution  who  sanctioned  them  as  highly  dis- 
graceful." 

Meanwhile,  a    new   and    important  event   had 
taken  place  on  the  continent.     Bonaparte,  who  had 
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ruled  Spain  by  means  of  the  King  and  the  Prince 
of  Peace,  with  a  degree  of  authority  equally  abso- 
lute as  that  with  which  he  kept  the  conquered  pro- 
vinces in  awe,  obtained  a  surrender  of  the  crown, 
and  conferred  a  new  sovereign  in  the  person  of  his 
own  brother.  Those  who  had  submitted  without 
murmur  to  the  despotic  controul  of  their  own 
monarchs,  immediately  revolted  at  the  idea  of 
foreign  domination,  and  priests,  and  nobles,  hitherto 
the  blind  instruments  of  the  will  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  began  to  write,  to  talk,  and  to  fight  in 
behalf  of  liberty  ! 

Lord  Holland,  who  had  resided  in  Spain,  and 
was  well  acquainted  with  the  history  and  language 
of  tbe  inhabitants,  took  every  opportunity  to  praise 
a  measure,  which  augured  so  favourably  to  this  and 
to  every  other  country.  Accordingly,  on  the  21st 
of  July,  1808,  after  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  had  said 
a  few  words  on  this  subject,  he  observed : 

"  That  he  could  not  agree  with  his  noble  friend,  that  it  was 
necessary  to  wait  for  the  establishment  of  a  regular  government 
in  Spain  ;  he  thought  it  immaterial  whether  they  established  a  re- 
public or  a  monarchy,  or  called  this  or  that  family  to  the  throne. 
It  could  not  be  supposed  (it  was  added)  that  he  could  have  con- 
fidence in  the  present  ministers,  or  think  that  the  management  of 
a  subject  of  such  delicacy  and  importance  was  placed  in  proper 
hands,  and  there  were  circumstances  in  their  conduct  which  could 
not  but  give  him  some  degree  of  apprehension,  as  a  considerable 
period  had  elapsed  since  the  Revolution  had  taken  place  in  Spain, 
and  he  had  not  yet  heard  of  any  assistance  being  sent  to  that 
country.  The  efforts  of  that  nation  were  rendered  highly  inter- 
esting by  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  placed,  by  the  cause 
in  whica  they  were  embarked,  and  above  all,  by  the  consideration 
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that  they  were  now  struggling  for  liberty,  and  he  thought  that  n9 
time  ought  to  have  been  lost  in  rendering  them  assistance.  He 
thought,  also,  that  it  was  not  enough,  to  speak  in  general  terms 
of  assistance  to  be  rendered  to  Spain,  but  it  should  be  declared  ex- 
plicitly what  were  our  objects,  or  rather,what  were  not  our  objects, 
namely,  that  we  were  not  actuated  by  any  selfish  feeling,  or  by 
any  little  mercantile  policy,  though  he  did  not  mean  to  accuse 
ministers  of  this  j  that  we  should  guarantee  the  integrity  of  th« 
Spanish  dominions  in  South  America ;  that  we  should  declare  in 
a  manly  and  decided  manner  our  object  to  assist  the  Spanish  nation 
in  the  true  spirit  of  generosity  and  liberality,  and  that  the  promises 
of  assistance  should  not  remain  enveloped  in  general  terms,  which 
had  no  precise  meaning." 

Having  now  taken  a  review  of  this  nobleman'* 
conduct  as  a  legislator,  we  shall  next  consider  him 
as  an  author. 

Immediately  after  the  late  changes  in  the  Cabinet 
took  place,  a  pamphlet  appeared,  entitled,  "  An 
Inquiry  into  the  State  of  the  Nation,  at  the  Com- 
mencement of  the  Present  Administration/*  which 
has  been  generally  attributed  to  the  subject  of  this 
memoir.  The  discussion  in  question  is  arranged 
under  three  distinct  heads,  the  first  of  which  com- 
prises our  "  foreign  relations."  This  necessarily  in- 
cludes the  history  of  the  "  third  grand  coalition/' 
and  it  is  stated  that  no  evidence  has  been  given  on 
the  part  of  our  late  minister,  to  procure  the  media- 
tion of  our  allies,  notwithstanding  a  specific  assur- 
ance of  this  kind  in  May  1803,  and  a  communication 
of  a  pacific  nature  from  the  French  government,,  at 
the  beginning  of  1805. 

The  former  Cabinet  is  accused  of  having  forced 
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"  the  Court  of  Vienna  prematurely  into  a  rupture 
with  France. 

After  shewing  that  this  Court  was  not  eager  for 
hostilities  at  that  moment,  the  author,  whoever  he 
may  be,  continues  as  follows  : 

"  Such  then  was  the  unwillingness  of  Austria,  and  such  the 
means  employed  to  bring  her  into  the  late  ruinous  contest.  And 
truly  when  we  reflect  on  the  exhausted  state  in  which  the  last  war 
had  left  her }  when  we  consider  the  loss  of  her  ancient  provinces; 
best  situated  for  offensive  operations,  and  the  various  difficulties 
which  opposed  themselves  to  any  attempt  at  calling  forth  the  re- 
sources of  her  new  acquisitions}  when  we  survey  her  finances,  in- 
rolved  in  unexampled  embarrassment,  and  her  cumbrous  admi- 
nistration, checking  in  every  quarter  the  developement  of  her  na- 
tural strength ;  when,  above  all,  we  think  of  the  universal  dread 
of  a  new  war,  which  prevailed  through  every  rank  of  her  people, 
dispirited  by  a  recollection  of  the  last,  and  impressed  with  a  firm 
belief  in  the  ascendant  of  France  ;  when,  to  all  this,  we  oppose 
the  signal  advantages  of  her  enemy  in  every  particular  j  a  compact 
and  powerful  territory,  impregnable  to  attack,  and  commanding  its 
neighbours  from  the  excellence  of  its  offensive  positions ;  an  army 
inured  to  war,  and  to  constant  victory  j  an  armed  people  intoxica- 
ted with  natural  vanity,  and  the  recollection  of  unparalleled  tri- 
umphs }  a  government  uniting  the  vigour  of  military  despotism 
with  the  energies  of  a  new  dynasty;  an  administration,  com- 
manding in  its  service  all  the  talents  of  the  state  j  finances,  un- 
burthened  by  the  debts  of  old  monarchies,  and  unfettered  by  the 
good  faith  of  wiser  rulers ;  finally,  a  military  expedition  of  vast 
magnitude,  at  the  very  moment  prepared,  and  applicable  to  any 
destination  which  the  change  of  circumstances  might  require — 
when  we  contrast  these  mighty  resources  with  the  remnant  of 
her  strength  which  Austria  had  to  meet  them,  we  shall  marvel  but 
little  at  her  backwardness  to  seize  the  present  juncture  for  begin- 
ning a  war,  which,  if  unprosperous,  must  be  her  last. 

"  Ju  a  prudent  delay  she  saw  that  every  advantage  might  be 
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expected  ; — an  improvement  of  her  domestic  economy ;  a  gradual 
amelioration  of  her  political  constitution ;  the  correction  of  those 
evils  in  her  military  system,  which  had  formerly  proved  fatal  j  the 
change  of  conduct  towards  her  frontier  provinces,  which  the  expe« 
rience  of  last  war  prescribed  ;  the  progress  of  her  rich  dominions, 
and  numerous  and  various  population  in  civility  and  wealth  j  the 
confirmation  and  extension  of  her  foreign  alliances. 

"  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  enemy's  advantages  were 
likely  to  be  impaired  by  delay ;  many  of  them  were  peculiar 
to  the  present  crisis ;  almost  all  of  them  were  of  a  temporary  na- 
ture. The  pursuits  of  commerce  might  temper  his  warlike  and 
turbulent  spirit ;  the  formidable  energy  of  a  new  government 
might  yield  to  the  corruption  which  time  never  fails  to  engender  j 
and  though  kept  quite  pure,  could  not  but  relax  during  the  inter- 
val of  quiet ;  the  constitution  was  likely  to  become  either  more 
despotic  and  weaker  for  offensive  measures,  or  more  popular  and 
less  inclined  to  adopt  them ;  for  a  nation  always  becomes  a  wiser 
and  better  neighbour  in  proportion  as  its  affairs  are  influenced  by 
the  voice  of  the  community  :  the  arts  of  peace  must  modify  that 
system  of  military  conscription  which  made  every  Frenchman  a 
warrior :  the  remembrance  of  recent  victories  would  gradually 
wear  away,  both  in  the  army  and  the  nation  :  allies  might  desert 
from  better  views  of  their  interest ;  dependent  states  might  throw 
off  the  yoke,  when  they  recovered  from  the  panic  that  made  them 
bend  to  it;  neutral  powers  might  be  roused  to  a  just  sense  of 
their  duty,  when  a  successful  resistance  seemed  practicable,  and 
the  re-establishment  of  the  Austrian  affairs  furnished  a  centre 
round  which  to  rally  :  the  army  destined  to  invade  England  would 
probably  fail  in  the  attempt,  or  at  any  rate  might  be  occupied  in 
making  it :  factions  were  more  likely  to  disturb  the  vigour  of  the 
government  when  the  continent  was  at  peace  ;  nay,  the  chance 
was  worth  considering,  which  every  delay  gave,  of  some  sinister 
accident  befalling  the  chief,  whose  destinies  involved  those  of 
France  herself,  and  whose  power  had  not  yet  received  its  last 
consolidation.  Every  thing  then  rendered  a  delay  as  hurtful  to 
the  enemy  as  it  was  desirable  to  Austria,  and  her  allies. 

"  If  France  bad  been  called  upon  to  chuse  the  juncture  of  her 
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affairs,  at  which  a  new  continental  league  shoud  be  formed  again rt 
her,  not  only  with  safety,  but  with  eminent  advantage  to  her  irr- 
terests,  she  would  have  chosen  the  year  1804}  that  the  operations 
of  this  league,  after  it  had  once  been  formed,  should  be  delayed  till 
the  latter  part  of  the  year,  she  could  scarcely  have  dared  to  hope. 
•If  Austria  had  been  desired  to  name  the  crisis  at  which  her  present 
necessities,  as  well  as  the  prospects  of  bettering  her  condition, 
most  clearly  enjoined  an  adherence  to  peace,  she  must  have  been 
blind,  indeed,  not  to  fix  upon  the  same  period ;  and  if  she  had 
shut  her  eyes  to  her  most  obvious  interests/it  would  have  been  the 
best  policy  of  her  allies  to  undeceive  her,  and  chiefly  of  England, 
who  had  no  stay  on  the  continent  but  Austria.  But  the  blindness 
was  oursj  Austria  was  alive  to  her  true  interests,  as  she  knew  her 
real  situation  ;  and  we  unhappily  prevailed  upon  her  to  seek  cer- 
tain ruin,  by  partaking  of  our  infatuation." 

But  the  imprudence  of  the  minister  did  not  stop 
here,  for  although  the  co-operation  of  Prussia 
was  very  desirable,  and  perhaps  absolutely  neces- 
sary, yet  the  war  was  entered  upon,  we  are 
told,  without  waiting  to  ascertain,  whether  that 
country  meant  to  join  the  allies,  remain  neutral, 
or  take  part  with  France  ! 

*'  When  we  survey  the  whole  machinery  then,  it  is  added,  by 
which  the  grand  coalition  was  to  be  moved  and  regulated,  we  dis- 
cover nothing  but  weakness  and  confusion- — a  total  want  of  strength 
in  the  materials  j  of  skill  in  the  arrangement  of  the  parts;  of  har- 
mony in  their  movements.  England,  the  main  spring  of  the  union, 
is  not.  suffered  to  communicate  directly  with  Austria  the  great 
moving  power j  while  the  intercourse  with  such  a  petty  member 
of  the  system  as  Sweden,  is  constant  and  intimate.  Russia,  cal- 
culated by  nature  to  operate  as  a  grand  auxiliary  to  Austria,  is 
first  made  the  centre  of  the  movement,  and  then  the  balance  and 
director.  The  instruments  of  communication  employed  by  Eng- 
land, are  either  distrusted  by  herself  or  by  her  allies,  with  whom 
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they  are  nevertheless  stationed  to  the  exclusion  of  fitter  instruments 
and  the  increased  derangement  of  the  machine.  But  above  all, 
though  England  furnishes  the  sinews  of  the  war,  and  originates 
the  whole  operation,  she  is  not  allowed  a  single  voice  in  directing 
or  controling  it;  she  is  excluded  from  all  influence  over  the 
operation  after  it  is  once  resolved  upon  ;  studiously  repressed  at 
all  times,  except  when  the  wheels  cannot  move  without  her  assist- 
ance, even  then  only  permitted  to  interfere  with  her  services,  and 
Compelled  to  abstain  from  advice.  *' 

After  pointing  out  four  capital  errors  in  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  continental  war,  the  fc  conse- 
quences of  our  late  foreign  policy"  are  enumerated, 
and  the  whole  closes  with  the  "  state  of  our  foreign 
affairs,  independent  of  the  late  coalition  and  its  con- 
sequences." 

Towards  the  conclusion  it  is  considered  as  a  folly 
"  to  persist  in  building  upon  the  chance  of  an  im- 
mediate resistance  to  the  influence  of  France," 
while  the  vague  indefinite  fears  of  the  enemies  to 
peace,  are  ridiculed  and  condemned.  It  is  observed 
with  a  prophetic  spirit,  for  the  assertion  has  been 
fully  verified  since  the  publication  of  the  work  in 
question,  that  Bonapa'rte  "  will  go  on  conquering 
such  of  our  allies  as  continue  hostile,  uniting  with 
those  whom  he  may  intimidate  or  allure  to  share  in 
the  plunder  of  the  rest  ;  stretching  his  creation  of 
kings  over  the  north  of  Germany;  aggrandizing 
those  whom  he  has  made  in  the  South  ;  extending 
his  dominion  in  Italy  over  the  islands,  and  from 
Italy  striding  onwards  to  the  East. 

"  Jam  tenet  Italiam,  tamen  ultra"  pergeure  tendit  acttun  inquit, 
aihiJ  est."  — 
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We  join  most  devoutly  in  the  concluding  wish, 
"  that  whether  \ve  are  to  be  blessed  with  peace,  or 
compelled  to  prepare  for  new  battles,  the  ministers 
will  pursue  those  plans  of  moderate  and  salutary 
reform  in  the  various  branches  of  our  national 
policy,  without  which  no  glory,  no  safety,  not  even 
the  inheritance  of  a  name,  will  remain  to  Eng- 
land." 

There  is  another  work  lately  published,  and 
avowed  by  his  Lordship,  who  has  indeed  prefixed 
his  name  to  it.  It  is  the  Life  of  a  celebrated  foreign 
Author,*  and  proves  that  he  has  not  been  inattentive 
to  Spanish  literature,  during  his  late  residence  on 
the  continent.  This  is  inscribed  in  a  handsome  de- 
dication to  Don  Manuel  Josef  Quintana,  a  man  of 
letters  of  the  present  day,  and  we  shall  here  tran- 
scribe, by  way  of  a  specimen,  the  translation  of  an 
ode  from  the  5th  Book  of  the  "Arcadia." 

"  In  the  green  season  of  my  flowing  years, 

I  lived,  O  love  !  a  captive  in  thy  chains  j 
Sang  of  delusive  hopes  and  idle  fears, 

And  wept  thy  follies  in  my  wisest  strains  : 
Sad  sports  of  time,  when  under  thy  controul 
So  wild  was  grown  my  wish,  so  blind  my  soul. 

"  But  from  the  yoke  which  once  my  courage  tam'd, 
I,  undeceiv'd  at  length,  have  slipp'd  my  head, 

And  in  that  sun,  whose  rays  my  soul  inflam'd, 
What  scraps  1  rescued,  at  my  ease  I  spread. 

So  shall  I  altars  to  Indifference  raise, 

And  chaunt,  without  alarm,  returning  Freedom's  praise. 

*  "  Some  account  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Lope  Felix  <le 
Vega  Carpio,"  1  vol.  8vo. 
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1C  So  on  their  chains  the  ransom'd  captives  dwell  j 
So  carols  one,  who,  cured,  relates  his  wound  j 

So  slaves  of  masters,  troops  of  battle  tell, 
As  I  my  cheerful  liberty  resound  : 

Freed,  sea  and  burning  fire,  from  thy  controul, 

Prison,  wound,  war,  and  tyrant  of  my  soul. 

{f  Remain,  then,  faithless  friend,  thy  arts  to  try 

On  such  as  court  alternate  joy  and  pain  $ 
For  me,  I  dare  her  very  eyes  defy, 

I  scorn  the  amorous  snare,  the  pleasing  chain, 
That  held  enthrall'd  my  cheated  heart  so  long, 
And  charm'd  my  erring  soul,  in  answer  of  its  wrong." 

Lord  Holland  is  also  the  editor  of  the  posthumous 
historical  work  relative  to  the  early  part  of  the 
reign  of  James  II.,  written  by  his  late  uncle.  The 
preface  indeed,  is  entirely  of  his  own  composition. 

We  have  thus  taken  a  survey  of  the  political  and 
literary  life  of  Lord  Holland,  whence  it  may  be 
easily  deduced,  that  he  is  a  friend  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  his  country.  With  his  uncle  Mr.  Fox, 
he  opposed  the  origin  of  the  present,  and  the  whole 
of  the  former  war,  as  unnecessary  and  improvident. 
He  has  also  steadfastly  set  his  face  against  every 
measure  that  appears  founded  on  sinister  objects, 
while  he  has  let  no  opportunity  slip  to  testify  his 
approbation  of  a  more  generous  mode  of  govern- 
ment, in  respect  to  that  portion  of  the  empire  lately 
united  to  us  by  means  of  a  community  of  interests> 
as  well  as  of  legislature. 

Like  his  old  friend,  the  late  Marquis  of  Lans^ 
downe,  with  whom  he  lived  for  many  years  in 
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habif  s  of  intimacy,  his  Lordship  has  always  exhibited 
a  marked  predilection  in  favour  of  popular  rights-, 
more  especially  a  reform  in  Parliament.  Youngr 
ardent,  eloquent,  with  a  heart  undebauched  by 
long  possession  of  power,  and  hands  unstained  with 
corruption,,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  will  one  day 
hold  a  dignified  situation  in  the  Cabinet  of  his 
country.  He  has  already  given  hostages  for  his 
principles,  and  will  not  forget  that  he  is  looked  up 
to  by  the  people : 

"•  Tu  Marcellus  eris !" 

In  point  of  person,  and  even  of  dress,  as  well  as 
address,  he  not  a  little  resembles  the  late  Mr.  Fox. 
He  is  like  his  uncle  too,  addicted  to  agriculture, 
and  farms  all  the  land  round  Holland-house,  Ken- 
sington. 

Lady  Holland  is  a  very  accomplished  woman, 
and  allowed  to  speak  Italian  in  a  superior  style  to 
any  other  Englishwoman  now  living.  She  was  ori- 
ginally a  Miss  Vassal,  the  only  daughter  of  the  late 

Vassal,  Esq.  of  Golden-square,  a  gentleman  who 

possessed  a  very  large  fortune  in  the  West-Indies. 
Her  ladyship  had  been  married  to  the  late  Sir  God- 
frey Webster,  Bart,  in  1786>  when  only  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  as  they  lived  unhappily  together, 
a  separation  ensued.  Lady  H.  was  united  to  Lord 
Holland  in  July  1797,  and  has  had  two  sons  by  that 
nobleman,  one  of  whom  only,  Henry-Edward,  sur- 
vives. 
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MASTER  OF  THE  ROLLi.    , 

THE  laws  of  Scotland  are  essentially  different 
from  those  of  England.  The  attainment  of  justice  is 
undoubtedly  the  aim  and  end  of  both,  but  the  means 
are  wonderfully  dissimilar.  *  It  was,  and  is  still, 
owing  perhaps  to  this  disparity,  that  so  few  Scotch- 
men have  been  bred  to  the  English  bar ;  more  espe- 
cially as  to  those  who  addict  themselves  to  the 
study  of  jurisprudence,  Edinburgh  (thanks  to  the 

*  The  procrastination  usually  attendant  on  a  suit  before  the 
Court  of  Session,  has  long  become  proverbial,  and  indeed  we 
cannot  pay  any  compliment  to  the  celerity  and  dispatch  of  our 
own  Chancery.  The  truth  is,  that  the  business  of  both  is  con- 
ducted according  to  the  principles  of  the  civil  law,  in  consequence 
of  which,  instead  of  the  parties  coming  beforea  jucjge,  aTter  a  little 
prefatory  special  pleading  to  obtain  a  verdict,  as  in  our  muni- 
cipal tribunals,  a  world  of  time  elapses,  and  a  great  waste  of  paper 
takes  place,  before  it  is  possible  to  bacome  acquainted  with  the 
subject  in  contest,  although,  in  Scotland,  a  large  portion  of  the 
process  is  printed,  and  bound  in  volumes.  Blackstone,  who  was 
a  Common  Lawyer,  mentions,  with  great  exultation  in  his  Com- 
mentaries, a  suit  relative  to  a  cow  in  North  Britain  which  occu- 
pied a  longer  space  in  litigation  than  what  was  spent  in  the  siege 
,of  Troy,  and  was  at  length  ended  by  an  appeal  to  the  House  of 
Peers. 

We  understand  that  it  is  but  a  short  time  since  a  nobleman,  not 
.unskilled  in  the  jurisprudence  of  his  native  country,  concluded  a 
contest  often  years,  the  sole  object  of  which  was  to  oblige  one  of 
his  stewards,  or  factors,  to  render  an  account  of  receipts  and  dis- 
bursements. 
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spirit  of  litigation,,  said  to  be  engendered  by  a  dere- 
liction of  the  trial  by  jury  ! )  presents  nearly  as  rich 
a  harvest  as  London.  Almost  every  man  of  fortune, 
indeed,,  in  North  Britain,  studies  the  civil  law  at  an 
university,  and  then  takes  his  degree  as  a  member 
of  the  college  of  advocates  :  this  has  become,  in 
some  measure,  necessary ;  for  as  suits  are  fre- 
quent, and  much  depends  on  the  mere  technical 
skill  with  which  they  are  carried  on,  a  certain  de- 
gree of  knowledge  is  absolutely  requisite  for  the 
management  of  landed  property. 

Although  the  practice  of  the  law,  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Tweed,  may  be  considered  as  a  short  and 
certain  road  to  the  first  honours  and  offices  of  the 
state,  but  five  natives  of  North  Britain  have  pursued 
this  favourite  path  with  equal  ardour  and  success. 
The  Earl  of  Mansfield  was  the  first  Caledonian 
who  became  Chief  Justice  of  England ;  but  the 
Woolsack  ami  the  Chancery  Bench,  those  two  grand 
professional  prizes,  were  never  obtained  until  the 
time  of  Mr.  Wedderburne,  who,  by  a  singular  train 
of  good  fortune,  and  a  certain  happy  flexibility  of 
talents,  after  occupying,  in  succession,  the  offices 
of  Solicitor  and  Attorney-general,  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas,  and  a  Commissioner  of  the  Great 
Seal,  finally  became  Lord  Chancellor,  and  was  at 
the  same  time  ennobled. 

Mr.  now  Lord  Erskine,  having  tried  both  the  sea 
and  land  service  in  vain,  fortunately  fixed  on  the 
law,  at  the  express  recommendation  of  his  mother, 
the  late  Countess  of  Buchan,  and  at  the  conclusion 
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of  a  long1  and  fortunate  career,  without  the  inter- 
vention of  any  intermediate  employment,  except  the 
office  of  chancellor  to  the  Prince  of  Walesin  1806, 
beheld  himself,  per  saltum,  the  first  lay  subject  in 
the  kingdom,  after  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  Royal. 
Two  other  instances  remain  on  record  ;  the  one 
iu  the  person  of  the  Right  Honourable  Sir  Archi- 
bald Macdonald,  Knt.   now  lord  chief  baron   of 
the  Exchequer,  who,  of  noble  descent  himself,  in- 
termarried with  a  powerful  English  family.     The 
other  is  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  and  he, 
without  family  influence,  or  hymeneal  connexion, 
has  risen  to  a  high  and  honourable  station  in  the 
practice  of  English  jurisprudence. 

Sir  William  Grant  is  a  native  of  the  portion  of 
Great  Britain,  if  not  best  known  by  that  appella- 
tion, at  least  most  properly  denominated  the  North' 
em  Highlands.     He  was  born  on  the  banks  of  the 
Spey,  at  a  place  called  Elchies,  about  the  year  1754, 
or  1755.     As  Elgin,  a  neighbouring  town,  was  then 
famous  for   its   grammar  school,  he  and  his  bro- 
ther *  were  sent  thither,   and  boarded  at  the  house 
of  Mr.  John  Irvine,  nephew  to  a  worthy  and  re- 
spectable clergyman  at  that  place.    Both  Mr.  Milne 
and  Mr.  Sheriff,  in  their  turn,  presided  over  the  in- 
stitution just  alluded  to,  about  that  period,  but  nei- 
ther of  them  lived  long  enough  to  witness  the   ad- 
vancement of  their  pupil,  who,  however,  has  not 

*  This  gentleman,  who  is  younger  than  Sir  William,  was  for- 
merly collector  of  Martinico.  Their  father,  who  was  originally 
bred  to  agricultural  pursuits,  died  collector  of  the  Isle  of  Man, 
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been  unmindful  of  the  seminary  whence  he  derived 
the  rudiments  ofhis  future  knowledge.  To  his  cre- 
dit be  it  recorded,  that  a  few  years  since,  when  the 
provost  and  magistrates,  who  are  the  curators  of 
the  schools,  found  it  convenient,  in  consequence  of 
the  narrowness  of  their  revenues,  to  rebuild  the  edi- 
fice, he  was  one  of  the  first  to  step  forward,  and 
contribute  to  so  laudable  a  plan. 

After  a  short  residence  at  Elgin,  Mr  Grant  re- 
paired, we  believe,  to  the  King's  College  of  Old  Aber- 
deen, where  he  completed  his  education.  He  had 
now  a  profession,  and  it  may  also  be  added,  with-? 
out  any  circumlocution,  a  fortune  to  seek.  But  it 
so  happened  that  an  uncle,  after  a  Jong  residence  in 
England,  had  obtained  a  considerable  fortune  by 
commercial  pursuits.  This  gentleman,  who  soon 
after  purchased  the  estate  of  Elchies,  in  the  county 
of  Moray,  where  he  had  been  born,  interposed  on 
this  occasion,  and  on  his  arrival  in  London,  he  was 
immediately  entered  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court. 

It  was  a  well  known  practice  in  former  times, 
and  which  is  but  too  little  attended  to  at  present, 
for  gentlemen  intended  for  the  bar  to  commence 
their  oratorial  career  at  some  celebrated  debating 
society.  It  is  in  the  recollection  of  several  persons 
still  alive,  that  Mr.  Burke  first  addressed  himself  to 
?in  audience  at  the  Robin  Hood;  and  it  is  but  a  few 
years  since  Mr.  Dallas,  now  Chief  Justice  of  Ches- 
ter, made  his  debut  at  Coach-makers'  Hall,  while 
Mr.  Garrow,  at  present  attorney  general  to  the 
Prince  of  WaU\s,  &c.  at  the  same  time  opened  at  the 
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gehool  of  eloquence  in  the  Hayraarket.  The  subject 
of  this  memoir  is  said  to  have  tried  his  strength  at 
the  King's  Head,  Newgate-street ;  and  at  length, 
after  keeping  a  due  number  of  terms,  and  eating  hU 
commons  a  due  number  of  times,  more  majorum, 
Mr.  Grant  was  called  by  the  benchers  to  the  degret 
of  utter  barrister. 

The  first  time  that  he  wore  his  wig  and  gown,  we 
have  been  told,  as  a  practitioner,  was  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  when  retained  as  counsel  on  a  Scotch  ap- 
peal, and  on  this  occasion  observed  confidentially  to 
a  friend,  "  that  he  was  rather  intimidated  at  ap- 
pearing before  so  august  an  assembly."  Even  at 
this  early  period  of  his  life,  Mr.  Grant  afforded 
ample  proofs  of  that  acuteness  and  discrimination 
for  which  he  has  been  since  so  celebrated,  and  is  re- 
ported to  have  attracted  some  attention.  But  he 
remained  unnoticed,  in  a  professional  point  of  view, 
amidst  the  crowd  of  candidates  for  legal  practice 
and  preferment.  As  his  oratory  was  not  of  that 
cast,  which  so  frequently  proves  attractive  in  Nisi 
Prius  causes,  and  his  manners  were  not  specially 
calculated  for  cross- questioning  and  brow-beating 
an  evidence,  it  is  but  little  wonder  that  a  young 
man,  deficient  in  these  essential  qualifications  in 
modern  practice,  should  remain  unemployed. 

But  a  new  scene  soon  opened  to  his  view.  Dur- 
ing the  contest  with  America,  although  our  old 
colonies  had  shaken  off  their  allegiance  to  the  mo- 
ther country,  the  extensive  province  of  Canada, 
whiotj  had  been  but  recently  conquered  from  France, 
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still  remained  firmly  attached  to  the  interests  of 
Great  Britain,  notwithstanding  all  the  temptations 
to  revolt.  Thither  Mr.  Grant  now  hent  his  steps, 
and  arrived  at  the  capital  at  that  very  critical  period,, 
•when  it  was  threatened  with  a  siege  by  the  cele- 
brated General  Montgomery. 

This  officer,  assisted  by  Arnold,    after  .a  rapid 
march  over  an  immense  tract  of  country,  arrived, 
during  the  winter,  before  the  walls  of  Quebec,  and 
commenced  operations  against  that  city.     Many  of 
the  inhabitants  betook  themselves  to  flight,  while 
most  of  those  who  remained  were  reduced  to  a  state 
of  consternation  in  consequence  of  such  an  unex^ 
pected  event.     But  it  was  otherwise  with  the  young 
barrister,  who  is  reported  to  have  assisted  at  the 
works,  and  to  have  handled  a  musket  with  as  much 
intrepidity  as  a  veteran.     After  the  calm  had  been 
restored,  and  the  enemy  defeated,  he  betook  himself 
to  his  original  profession,  and  soon  obtained  consi- 
derable practice.     In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  in- 
deed, he  was  appointed  his  Majesty's  attorney  ge- 
neral in  that  province,  and  appeared  to  be  in  a  fair 
way  to  realise  an  ample  fortune. 

But  this  theatre  either  appeared  too  narrow  for 
the  exercise  of  his  talents,  or  he  himself  longed  to 
revisit  the  centre  of  the  empire,  and  exchange  the 
biting  atmosphere  of  Canadaj  for  the  milder  climate 
of  Westminster.  On  his  return,  he  is  said  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  Thurlow,  but  he  soon  saw 
and  felt  the  necessity  of  obtaining  a  seat  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  accordingly  found  means 
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to  be  returned  for  Shaftesbury;  and  after  this,  bis  pre- 
ferment  was  rapid,  for  we  find  bim  soon  obtain- 
ing a  silk  gown,  as  a  King's  council,  to  which  was 
attached  a  patent  of  precedency,  and  although  his 
practice  was  never  extensive,  yet  this  event  could 
not  fail  to  prove  advantageous.  In  1793  he  be- 
came a  serjeant  at  law ;  and  about  that  time  vacating 
his  seat  for  Shaftesbury.,  he  was  chosen  for  the  bo- 
rough of  New  Windsor;  in  1798_,  he  was  nomi- 
nated chief  justice  of  Chester,  vice  Serjeant  Adair; 
in  1799,  he  succeeded  Sir  John  Mitford,  now  Lord 
Redesdale,  as  solicitor  general ;  and  on  May  30, 
1801,  inconsequence  of  the  promotion  of  Sir  Pep- 
per Arden,  who  afterwards  became  Lord  Alvanley, 
to  be  chief  of  the  Common  Pleas,  he  was  nominated 
master  of  the  rolls. 

The  first  time  that  his  name  occurs  in  the  debates 
of  Parliament,  was  at  the  period  when  Russia,  after 
a  successful  war  with  the  Ottoman  Porte,  seemed 
able,  in  a  single  campaign,  to  obtain  possession  of 
Constantinople,  and  plant  the  Greek  cross  on  those 
battlements  which  had  so  long  witnessed  the  triumph 
of  the  Turkish  crescent.  The  Empress  Catharine, 
whose  bosom  appears  to  have  been  devoured  by  the 
two  passions  of  love  and  of  ambition,  at  that  critical 
moment  wielded  the  destinies  of  the  empire,  and  many 
politicians  in  England  were  alarmed,  lest  her  gigantic 
schemes  should  endanger  the  much  boasted  balance 
of  power,  which  happily  at  that  period  still  prevailed 
in,  and  regulated  the  affairs  of  Europe.  Mr.  Pitt, 
in  particular,  interested  himself  in  behalf  of  Turkey, 
and  seemed  to  consider  the  acquisition  of  Oczakow, 
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fry  her  Imperial  Majesty,  as  an  event  extremely  un- 
favourable to  the  general  tranquillity. 

After  Mr;  Windham,  destined  afterwards  to  be- 
come the  colleague  of  the  premier,  had  attacked  his 
conduct  in  a  long  speech,  during  which  he  disclaim- 
ed all  ideas  of  confidence,  and  called  aloud  for  ex- 
planation, the  member  for  Shaftesbury  rose  and 
spoke  as  follows: 

"  Mr.  William  Grant,"  says  the  reporter,  "  exposed,  with  in- 
finite talent,  the  absurdity  of  the  legislative  intruding  itself  into 
the  executive  branch  of  the  government,  and  thereby  destroying  the 
very  fundamental  principles  of  the  constitution.  Should  that 
Hause  take  upon  itself  to  investigate  the  plans  of  government, 
from  the  moment  they  should  approve  of  those  plans,  they  took 
away  all  responsibility  from  ministers,  who  no  longer  executed 
their  own  (but  the  Parliament's)  measure.  Thus,  the  public 
would  lose  that  great  guard  over  the  conduct  of  the  public  officers. 

<f  He  observed,  that  the  resolution  that  had  been  moved,  was 
exactly  that  sort  of  one  that  called  for  the  previous  question.  It 
appeared  to  him,  that  the  House  had  been  Jed  to  expect  some 
measure  like  that  communicated  by  his  Majesty's  message  at  the 
commencement  of  the  session,  when  a  larger  number  of  sea- 
men had  been  proposed,  than  was  usual  to  be  voted  during  a  peace 
establishment. 

"  At  that  time  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)  on 
the  other  side  of  the  House,  had  taken  notice  of  the  circumstance, 
and  said,  he  wished  not  to  inquire  into  the  particular  reason  ;  but 
if  his  Majesty's  ministers  would  state  that  there  was  any  thing  in 
the  complexion  of  political  affairs  in  Europe  that  made  such  aug- 
mentation necessary,  he  would  give  his  consent  to  the  proposition. 
The  right  honourable  chancellor  of  the  exchequer  had  answer- 
ed that  there  was,  and  the  other  right  honourable  gentleman 
was  satisfied. 

xrr  The  conduct  of  that  gentleman  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  Grant 
said,  was  both  candid  and  constitutional :  he  had  given  the  King's 
servants  his  confidence  at  that  time  properly  3  and  had  not  acted 
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like  an  honourable  and  learned  friend  of  his  (Mr.  Anstruther) 
that  day,  who  had  desired  to  know  the  object,  but  not  the  means 
of  the  negotiation  at  present  going  on. 

"  It  was  agreed,  Mr.  Grant  said,  on  all  hands,  that  it  was  the 
prerogative  of  the  crown  to  make  war  and  peace,  and  carry  on  ne- 
gotiations. Why,  therefore,  was  the  necessary  confidence  to  be 
denied  to  the  executive  government  in  the  present,  more  than 
in  any  other  instance  :  because  it  was  admitted,  that  the  measure 
in  question  was  a  negotiation ;  and,  whether  an  armed  or  an  un- 
armed negociation,  he  declared  no  person  had  disputed  that  it 
made  any  sort  of  difference.  From  the  nature  of  the  proceeding, 
a  negotiation  was  managed  by  the  Minister,  because  he  could: 
himself  conduct  it,  and  was  responsible  for  the  whole.  To  what 
effect,  he  asked,  was  a  negotiation  likely  to  be  carried  on,  if  it 
was  to  be  managed  by  five  hundred  persons  ?  If  that  House  took 
negotiations  into  their  own  hands,  they  might  as  well  proclaim 
them  in  newspapers,  since  they  must  have  all  the  different  foreign 
ambassadors  at  their  bar  to  examine  them  as  to  the  points  in  treaty. 
Exclusive  of  this,  Mr.  Grant  said,  there  were  other  objections  of 
a  strong  nature.  Popular  assemblies  were  likely  to  be  corrupted 
in  negotiations. 

The  necessary  consequences  of  negotiations  in  the  hands  of 
numerous  bodies,  from  the  popular  assemblies  of  Athens  to  the 
Polish  diet,  ever  had  been,  and  ever  would  be,  the  publication  of 
what  ought  to  be  secret ;  intrigues,  dissensions,  cabals,  and  the 
interposition  of  .foreign  influence.  As  the  functions  of  govern- 
ment were  now  exercised  in  all  the  political  contests  in  Parlia- 
ment, it  was  never  once  imagined  that  any  foreign  influence  was 
felt :  but,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  when  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, from  a  well-founded  jealousy  of  the  crown,  interfered  more 
than  it  ought  to  have  done,  in  negotiations  with  foreign  powers, 
foreign  influence  prevailed  in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  inter- 
ference. Ought  they  then  to  take  the  power  of  negotiating  from 
the  crown,  and  give  it  to  the  people,  when  it  was  evidently  for  the 
advantage  of  the  latter,  that  it  should  remain  in  the  executive  go- 
vernment, where  the  constitution  had  wisely  placed  it  ? 

"  The  debatef  Mr.  Grant  observed,  had  takdu  a  new  turn  in 
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the  hands  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Wlndharn) 
who  spoke  last.  Every  other  person  who  had  spoken  in  favour  of 
the  resolution,  had  complained  that  they  were  called  on  for  sup- 
plies, without  having  any  information  whatever  of  the  object  for 
which  they  were  wanted  ;  but  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  had  turned  round  short,  and  declared, 
that  they  had  all  the  information  that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the 
Minister  ever  to  give.  If  so,  upon  what  ground,  he  asked,  was  it 
necessary  to  deny  the  Minister  that  confidence,  without  which 
the  negotiation  could  not  be  carried  on  with  effect  ?  With  regard 
to  confidence,  Mr.  Grant  observed,  that  it  was  not  personal  confi- 
dence that  was  expected,  or  that  sort  of  confidence  which  A  gives 
B,  but  that  confidence  in  the  executive  government,  which  the 
constitution,  for  wise  purposes,  had  vested  in  ministers. 

"An  honourable  baronet,  who  had  spoken  some  time  since,  had 
said,  the  instant  the  country  was  put  to  any  expence,  the  House 
was  bound  to  enquire  for  what  purpose ;  and  he  had  given  a  sort 
of  challenge  to  the  House,  and  defied  any  gentleman  to  produce 
a  single  instance,  where  they  had  been  called  on  for  supplies  with- 
out previous  explanation.  It  so  happened,  Mr.  Grant  said,  that 
he  recollected  a  case  precisely  in  point,  and  that  was  on  the  Jour- 
nals, upon  turning  to  which,  in  March  1717,  it  would  be  found 
that  the  King  sent  a  message,  stating  to  the  House  in  the  most 
general  terms  possible,  that  he  was  carrying  on  a  negotia- 
tion, in  order  to  preserve  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe,  and 
calling  upon  the  House  for  supplies  to  enable  him  to  carry  it  on 
with  effect.  In  that  instance,  without  any  information  further,  the 
House  had  voted  supplies ;  but  no  person  thought  of  withholding 
the  necessary  confidence  from  the  servants  of  the  Crown.  Nay, 
the  present  Parliament,  in  the  present  session,  had  fully  and  fairly 
acknowledged  the  principle ;  how  else  was  it  to  be  understood, 
that,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  they  had  voted  an  extra- 
ordinary number  of  seamen,  but  upon  the  confidence  in  the  Mini- 
ster, when,  without  descending  into  particulars,  he  pledged  him- 
self their  services  would  most  likely  be  wanting. 

"  Having  furnished  these  precedents,  Mr.  Grant  took  notice 
that  Mr.  Windham  had  concluded  a  very  eloquent  speech  with  a 
declamation  against  the  horrors  of  war,  and  then  expressed  his  wish 
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for  peace.  He  joined  most  heartily  in  deprecating  such  a  cala- 
mity as  war;  but  the  right  honourable  gentleman  seemed  to 
have  forgotten,  that  the  armament  had  for  its  object  the  averting 
the  evils  of  war,  and  the  securing  the  permanency  of  peace. 

"  Mr.  Grant  spoke  of  the  necessity  of  preserving  the  balance  of 
power  in  Europe,  as  the  most  efficacious  means  to  produce  lasting 
tranquillity.  It  was  not  likely  that  his  Majesty's  ministers  were 
ignorant  of  the  constitution,  or  that  a  family,  but  recently  called  to 
the  throne,  would  attempt  any  thing  contrary  to  the  usual  practice. 
On  these  grounds  he  argued,  that  the  House  might  vote  a  supply 
without  being  particularly  informed  of  the  object :  and  that  the 
resolution  moved,  though  true  in  some  cases,  could  not  be  gene- 
rally so,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  be  adopted." 

A  supply  was  accordingly  voted,  and  the  Minis- 
ter triumphed  for  a  moment,  but  the  nation  soon 
interposed,  and  effected  what  the  Opposition  was 
unable  to  achieve.  It  must  indeed  be  fairly  con- 
ceded by  every  liberal  man,  that  the  project  of  com- 
mencing hostilities  with  the  Empress  was  highly 
impolitic,  and  that  Oczakow,  even  if  a  war  had  been 
prudent,  was  an  object  unworthy  of  such  a  contest. 
The  popularity  of  the  premier  now  experienced  an 
eclipse  with  the  manufacturing  and  commercial  part 
of  the  nation,  and  his  enemies  seized  on  this  oppor- 
tunity to  produce  a  motion  implying  a  direct  cen- 
cure  on  his  conduct.  On  the  other  hand,  his  friends 
rallied  around  him,  and  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
was  one  of  the  foremost,  according  to  the  report  of 
the  debates  of  that  day,  to  afford  his  support. 

"  Mr.  Grant,"  we  are  told, " rose,  and  entered  on  a  very  ingenious 
defence  of  administration.  He  managed  his  argument  with  great 
logical  acuteness ;  and  began  with  declaring,  that  he  had  not  been 
able  to  collect,  with  sufficient  precision,  whether  they  were  to  disa- 
gree, or  not,  as  to  the  first  part  of  the  resolution,  which  involved 
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in  it  no  particular  principles,  and  fell  far  short  of^the  principles  laid 
down  and  insisted  on  in  the  debates  on  the  same  subject  last 
session. 

"  They  had  then  heard  it  asserted,  that  they  had  no  right  to 
interfere  ;  that  Russia  was  an  independent  power,  and  had  a  right 
to  judge  for  herself,  and  act  accordingly.  The  question  then  be- 
fore the  House  did  not  turn  on  principles  nearly  so  broad  and  ge- 
neral, but  on  very  different  ones;  and,  as  it  was  worded,  left  a  prin- 
ciple behind  of  material  import  for  consideration,  and  which  was  an 
inference  clearly  resulting  from  the  premises,  though  not  stated. 
This  inference  must  strike  every  gentleman,  Mr.  Grant  said,  as  a 
fair  part  of  the  discussion,  since  its  being  admitted,  or  denied,  must 
affect  the  issue  of  the  discussion. 

"  Having  stated  the  inference,  and  shewn  it3  bearing  upon  the 
"question,  the  next  consideration  was  the  importance  of  Oczakow. 
As  to  the  real  value  of  Oczakow,  he  thought  that  the  better  way 
to  estimate  the  worth  of  it  to  the  contending  parties  would  be,  to 
reflect  on  the  manner  in  which  they  had  contended  for  it,  for  they 
must  be  allowed  to  know  something  of  the  matter. '  Upon  that 
point  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  had  argued,  as  if  it  was  a  place 
qf  no  importance  at  all,  or  of  every  importance,  and  had  seemed 
to  hold  that  there  was  no  distinction  between  the  two  extremes. 
Mr.  Grant  argued  to  shew  that  it  was  material  to  the  just  decision 
of  the  question,  to  consider  Oczakow  really  according  to  its  esti- 
mation ;  which  was  more  likely  to  be  found  between  the  two  ex- 
tremes, than  to  be  either  the  one  or  the  other. 

"  In  order  to  ascertain  this,  he  called  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  first  terms  proposed  by  the  Empress,  as  the  ultimate 
Conditions  on  which  she  would  grant  peace  to  the  Porte ;  among 
ihe  foremost  of  these  was  a  proposition  to  convert  the  provinces  of 
Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  into  an  independent  kingdom, 
to  be  put  under  the  government  of  a  Christian  prince.  He  traced 
the  progress  of  the  negotiation  from  our  interference  to  the  period 
when  the  Empress  offered  to  alter  the  conditions,  and  to  lower  her 
demands;  and  pointed  out  the  facility  with  which  Russia  abandoned 
her  first  proposition,  with  regard  to  the  formation  of  the  provinces 
•f  Bessarabia,  Moldavia,  and  Wallachia,  into  an  independent  king- 
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dtim,  but  the  steadiness  with  which  the  Empress  insisted  on  keep- 
ing Oczakow,  afforded,  he  said,  a  clear  proof,  that,  however  barren 
the  district,  or  insignificant  the  place,  she  deemed  it  of  great  im- 
portance to  her  political  views. 

"  More  depended,  Mr.  Grant  said,  on  the  care  to  avert  distant 
danger  than  was  generally  imagined  ;  and  it  frequently  happened, 
from  not  looking  further  than  the  present,  the  grounds  of  conse- 
quences, infinitely  mischievous  to  the  dearest  interests  of  a  state, 
were  laid,  as  it  were,  imperceptibly  at  themoment.  He  instanced 
the  alliance  which  Oliver  Cromwell  entered  into  with  France,  and 
which  had  since  been  considered  by  most  politicians  as  extremely 
unwise  and  impolitic,  although  its  consequences  were  not  foreseen 
at  the  time  it  took  place  }  but  it  was  in  consequence  of  that  alli- 
ance, that,  many  years  after  the  wars  began,  which  cost  this  coun- 
try and  all  Europe  so  much  blood>  and  so  much  money. 

"  He  alluded  to  the  hostilities  occasioned  by  the  ambitious 
views  of  Lewis  the  Fourteenth.  By  the  alliance  Cromwell  had 
entered  into  with  France,  he  gave  France  a  predominating  balance 
in  the  scale  of  European  powers,  and  sunk  that  of  Spain  below 
its  proper  "degree.  Having  at  that  time  overturned  the  balance,  it 
cost  immense  armies,  and  immense  sums,  to  set  it  right  again,  in 
the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen  Anne. 

"  As  to  the  question  of  policy,  he  observed  it  could  not  always, 
in  the  affairs  of  state,  be  estimated  by  the  actual  value  of  the  thing 
contended  for,  but  by  things  to  which  It  might  lead.  And,  as 
another  instance  from  what  small,  and  apparently  trifling  and  in- 
significant, places  being  suffered  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
successful  power,  great  mischiefs  subsequently  ensued,  he  men- 
tioned the  history  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  and  the  Athenians,  and 
particularly  his  famous  letter  to  them,  in  which  he  expressed  his 
sentiments  o£justice  and  moderation,  and  in  which  he  gave  them 
assurances  of  his  good  disposition  to  the  liberty  of  Greece  ;  but 
solicited  some  small  towns,  which  the  Athenians  granted  ;  many 
of  them  saying  they  were  so  obscure,  and  of  so  little  value  to  them, 
that  they  did  not  even  know  their  names. — f  True  (said  Demos- 
thenes, afterwards)  you  did  not  know  the  names  of  these  small 
towns,  but  they  are  keys  to  provinces,  to  which  Philip  will  find 
bis  way,  and  endanger  at  last  your  liberty.' 
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"  Philip  passed  from  town  to  town,  :md  from  province  to  pro- 
vince, until  at  last  he  luul  the  dominion  of  all  Greece.  So  in  this 
case  the  Empress  might  profess  moderation,  and  add  fortress  to 
fortress,  until  she  became  sole  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean,  and 
V>f  Egypt.  It  was  evident,  therefore,  that  it  was  not  the  obscurity 
of  a  town,  and  the  want  of  its  being  known,  that  made  a  line  of 
conduct  less  justifiable  or  politic,  inasmuch  as  though  a  town 
might  not  be  generally  noticed,  it  might  prove  of  much  import- 
ance, a.s  being  the  key  of  the  kingdom  concerned. 

"  Mr.  Grant  from  this  inferred,  that  Oczakow,  although  ap- 
parently of  trifling  value  at  present,  might  prove  of  infinite  im- 
portance in  the  use  made  of  it  hereafter  by  the  Russians.  In  the 
consideration  of  this  point,  it  appeared  to  him  that  there  was 
reason  in  the  measures  adopted  by  the  minister.  It  was  a  ma- 
terial thing,  in  his  opinion,  for  the  interest  of  this  country,  that 
Russia  should  not  gain  a  maritime  ascendency.  At  the  same  time 
he  could  see  distinctly,  that,  important  as  it  might  be,  it  was  not 
worth  a  war,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  a  war 
must  have  been  carried  on  against  Russia,  while  the  people  of 
this  country  divided  in  opinion  on  the  subject. 

"  With  regard  to  the  right  honourable  gentleman  having  put 
the  country  to  the  expence  of  an  armament,  purposely  to  keep 
Oczakow  out  of  the  hands  of  Russia,  and  nevertheless  given  it 
up,  that  was  by  no  means  a  matter  that  might  not  bs  amply 
justified.  Many  points  had  been  again  and  again  given  up  by 
negotiators,  not  only  after  armaments  had  been  set  on  foot,  but 
after  battles  had  been  fought,  and  victories  actually  obtained.  In- 
stances might  be  quoted  almost  in  every  reign,  and  from  every 
page  of  history  wherein  objects  had  been  relinquished,  that  were 
deemed  of  great  importance  at  first,  and  to  obtain  which  great 
national  expence  had  been  incurred. 

"  To  refer  only  to  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  that  princess, 
in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  of  France,  insisted  on  regaining  Calais. 
She  armed,  went  to  war;  but  concluded  her  negotiation  for 
peace  without  obtaining  Calais.  She  next  made  terms  with  the 
H  ugonots,  and  promised  them  protection,  on  their  delivering  up 
Havre,  which  she  thought  might  help  her  to  Calais.  She  after- 
ward* abandoned  them,  when  they  made  terms  with  the  king  ot 
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France.  Yet  would  any  body  say  that  the  ministers  of  Elizabeth  did 
not  act  wisely  in  attempting  to  recover  Calais  ?  They  certainly  did  j 
but  they  abandoned  it  when  they  found  the  object  more  difficult  to 
obtain  than  they  had  at  first  imagined  it  would  prove.  So  it  might 
be  said  with  regard  to  our  efforts  to  regain  Oczakow  :  to  a  certain, 
point  it  was  proper  to  persist,  but  circumstances  altered  the  case. 

**  It  had  been  said,  however,  by  an  honourable  gentleman,  if 
the  minister  thought  his  opinion  right,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
change  it,  he  ought  to  have  resigned  his  place.  Mr.  Grant  ar- 
gued, ihat,  if  the  minister's  opinion  had  been  overruled  in  the 
cabinet,  it  would  have  been  magnanimous  to  have  resigned  his 
office  5  undoubtedly  it  would  :  nay,  it  would  not,  perhaps,  have 
been  honourable,  but  the  reverse,  for  him  to  have  held  it  after- 
wards :  but  the  case  was  surely  different,  where  the  minister  did 
not  yield  to  the  superior  and  predominating  opinion  of  any  other 
minister,  but  to  the  opinions  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
England,  which,  in  so  important  a  point  as  that  of  commencing 
a  war,  ought  always  to  be  attended  to. 

rt  Mr.  Grant  defended  the  keeping  up  the  armament  after  th« 
minister  had  changed  his  opinion,  observing,  that,  although  the 
empress  had  declared  three  years  ago,  that,  let  her  successes  be 
what  they  would,  she  would  not  increase  her  demands ;  yet,  as 
we  then  peremptorily  refused  to  accede  to  those  terms,  we  had  no 
manner  of  right  to  claim  them  afterwards;  but  she  might  fairly 
say,  '  No,  they  were  terms  I  would  have  granted  then  :  when  I 
offered  them,  you  would  not  accept  them ;  I  am  not  bound  to 
grant  them  now.'  He  reasoned  upon  this  at  some  length  ;  and, 
in  answer  to  what  gentlemen  had  thrown  out  in  reproach  of  the 
minister  for  his  fondness  for  armaments,  saisl,  he  had  never  heard 
but  of  one  armament  that  had  been  at  all  questioned,  or  found 
fault  with,  viz.  the  last.  The  Dutch  armament  had  met  with 
the  express  approbation  of  the  other  side  of  the  House,  and  so 
had  the  Spanish  armament. 

"With  regard  to  the  paper,  purporting  to  be  a*  memorial 

*  This  rery  curious  paper  was  produced  by  Mr.,  now  Earl 
Grey, 
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delivered  from  the  Vizier  to  Sir  Robert  Ainslle,  at  Constanti- 
nople j  that  paper,  even  if  authentic,  related  to  a  mediation,  btrt 
not  to  a  negotiation,  and  was,  however  harsh  and  severe,  no  satire 
on  the  present  ministers  in  particular,  but  might  just  as  well  ap- 
ply to  the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  who  were  in  all  probability 
as  good  Christians  as  the  members  of  the  present  administration. 

"  Mr.  Grant  added  many  other  pertinent  and  pointed  obser- 
vations ;  and  expressed  a  hope  that  the  House  would  that 
night  shew  it  was  their  opinion,  that,  under  all  the  existing  cir- 
cumstances, ministers  had  acted  rightly,  and  argued  upon  the 
necessity  of  giving  n  reasonable  degree  of  confidence  to  the 
executive  government}  admitting,  at  the  same  time,  it  was 
liable  to  some  abuse  ;  but  that  the  constitution,  after  wisely  ba- 
lancing the  degree  of  good  and  evil,  had  chosen  so  to  order  it,  as 
the  least  dangerous  option  of  the  two.  He  concluded  a  very  long 
speech,  with  declaring,  that  he  should  vote  against  the  motion, 
from  a  conviction  that  ministers  had  done  the  best  they  could 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case." 

A  new  parliament  having  been  convoked  during 
the  trial  of  Mr.  Hastings,  the  lawyers  in  the  House 
of  Commons  were  greatly  divided,  in  consequence 
of  that  event.  Mr.  Erskine,  for  the  first  time  per- 
haps in  his  life,  took  the  unpopular  side  of  the 
question,  and  Mr.  Hardirige,  Sir  John  Scott,  Sir 
Pepper  Arden,  and  Sir  Archibald  Macdonald,  sup- 
ported him  on  that  occasion.  To  these  were 
opposed,  Mr.  Anstruther,  Mr.  Dundas,  and  Mr. 
Grant.  The  latter  observed, 

te  It  was  his  decided  opinion  that  the  impeachment  ought  not 
to  abate  upon  a  dissolution  of  the  Parliament,  notwithstanding  the 
display  of  such  splendid  talents  and  learning  in  support  of  tho 
contrary  opinion. 

"  What  was  the  Jaw  of  impeachment  ?  It  was  the  law  of 
Parliament  to  b*  collected  from  precedents  found  in  the  Journals. 
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These  precedents  ought  to  be  duly  considered,  as  they  really  are, 
without  any  reference  whatever  to  history  or  our  own  specu- 
lative reasoning.  The  law  of  Parliament,  in  contradiction  to  the 
ordinary  law  of  the  land,  could  mean  nothing  but  certain  arbitrary 
powers.  In  an  impeachment  the  House  acted  upon  two  princi- 
ples j  the  one  was,  that  we  were  bound  to  conform  to  the  prece- 
dents of  the  Lords  j  and  the  other  principle  was,  that  we  acted 
in  our  judicial  and  not  legislative  capacity.  He  then"  commented 
upon  the  different  precedents  applicable  to  the  point  in  question, 
and  contended  from  them,  from  the  civil  law,  and  from  reason,  that 
an  abatement  of  an  impeachment  did  not  obtain  upon  a  disso- 
lution ef  Parliament." 

In  1791,  when  the  merits  of  the  "  Quebec  bill" 
were  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr. 
Grant  followed  one  of  the  ablest  men  in  this  coun- 
try, and,  in  consequence  of  his  local  and  professional 
knowledge,  corrected  several  mistaken  notions  ad- 
vanced by  him  on  that  occasion. 

"  He  said,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  (Mr.  Fox)  seemed 
to  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  commercial  laws  of  different  coun- 
tries were  different,  and~rhat  the  commercial  law  of  England  was 
different  from  that  of  Canada.  It  was,  however,  extremely  cer- 
jtain,  that  there  existed  no  material  difference  in  substance,  how- 
ever they  might  differ  in  appearance,  from  the  commercial  laws 
£>f  other  countries. 

"  All  commercial  laws  related  to  contracts,  either  express  or 
implied.  The  reasoning  upon  contracts  was  of  the  same  sort  in 
all  countries,  and  he  who  reasoned  best,  respecting  a  contract,  was 
generally  accounted  the  best  lawyer.  If  a  decision  had  been 
given  on  a  contract,  in  any  of  the  courts  of  this  country,  different 
from  a  decision  that  had  been  given  in  a  Spanish  court,  Mr.  Grant 
declared  he  would  be  bold  to  say',  that  one  of  those  decisions  was 
wrong.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  same  decision  would  be 
given  oa  the  same  case,  in  every  civilized  country.  As  to  the 
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tenth  case,  some  of  the  positive  laws  of  the  country  might  attach 
upon  it,  and  make  it  an  exception  to  the  general  rule. 

The  decision  of  a  court  in  Canada,  of  an  English  court,  or  of 
any  other  court,  ought  to  be  the  same  on  the  same  case.  The 
custom  of  Paris  had  no  more  to  dq.  with  commercial  law,  than  the 
law  of  Gavel-kind  had  to  do  with  the  law  of  insurance,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  commercial  law  of  England.  The  commercial 
law  in  this  country,  a  few  cases  excepted,  was  not  reduced  to 
•writing.  In  France,  the  fact  was  different.  They  had  a  collec- 
tion which  was  called  the  Code  Marcliand,  made  in  the  reign  of1 
Louis  XIV.  and  which  was  in  great  repute  in  that  and  other 
kingdoms.  In  the  same  reign,  and  under  the  same  direction,  a 
marine  code  was  also  compiled.  To  maintain  that  the  com- 
mercial law  of  Canada  materially  differed  from  the  commercial 
law  of  England,  was  a  mistake. 

"  Merchants  were  not,  he  said,  discouraged  to  trade  to  that 
country  from  the  state  of  the  law,  but  on  account  of  the  insol- 
vency of  debtors.  He  begged  leave  to  correct  a  mistake  on  a 
subject  of  which  he  was  enabled  to  speak  from  his  local  know- 
ledge. The  custom  of  Paris  had  no  reference  to  the  regulations 
of  commerce,  but  of  real  property. 

"  The  laws  of  all  countries  between  debtor  and  creditor,  gave 
the  creditor  some  remedy  or  other,  if  the  debtor  was  unwilling, 
but  able,  to  pay  5  but  the  difficulty  was,  when  he  was  unable  to 
pay,  and  had  a  variety  of  creditors  who  got  into  struggles  and  con- 
troversies with  each  other.  In  that  case,  Air.  Grant  observed, 
the  laws  of  different  countries  were  exceedingly  different ;  the 
laws  of  some  countries  had  made  no  rule  whatever  with  regard 
to  the  disposition  of  the  effects  of  insolvent  debtors,  but  had  left 
the  creditors  to  have  recourse  to  suits  at  law,  and  he  who  obtained 
the  first  execution,  immediately  seized  on  the  effects  of  the 
debtor,  and  discharged  his  own  debt  to  the  exclusion,  perhaps,  of 
the  claims  of  the  other  creditors.  The  laws  of  other  countries 
had  enacted,  that  when  there  was  clear  evidence  that  men  would 
become  bankrupts,  their  estates  should  be  sequestrated,  and 
equally  divided  among  all  the  creditors.  This  was  agreeable  to 
the  law  of  England. 
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"  There  was,  Mr.  Grant  said,  a  third  set  of  laws,  which  gave  a 
qualified  distribution  of  the  estate  among  the  creditors,  and  that 
was  the  case  in  France.  When  men  had  given  marks  of  insol- 
vency they  ranked  the  creditors  into  certain  classes.  They  made 
one  class  of  privileged  debts,  so  that  simple  contract  debtors 
might  receive  nothing  till  the  other  creditors  were  completely 
paid,  as  in  the  case  of  executors  in  this  country,  who  paid  the 
debts  of  the  testator  in  a  certain  order  of  preference,  and  which 
many  people  had  thought  a  very  great  hardship. 

"  He  did  not  know  but  that  there  might  be  a  great  uncertainty 
in  the  law  of  Canada,  but  all  the  cases  with  which  English  mer- 
chants had  been  dissatisfied,  were  the  decisions  of  the  French 
c-ourts,  and  were  in  cases  of  insolvency  alone.  There  always  was 
a  greater  uncertainty,  Mr.  Grant  said,  in  the  laws  of  all  colonies, 
than  in  those  of  the  mother  country  j  for  colonies  had  no  other 
laws  to  go  by.  than  those  of  the  country  from  which  they  had 
emigrated,  and  those  laws,  perhaps,  were  not  adapted  to  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  colony.  The  same  complaint  of  uncertainty 
in  the  law,  had  taken  place  With  regard  to  the  laws  of  all  the 
colonies  ;  Mr.  Smith  had  made  the  same  observation  in  his  publi- 
cation relative  to  the  laws  of  New  York,  about  thirty  years  ago  j 
and  the  Abbe  Raynal  had  now  made  the  same  complaint.  The 
law  of  France,  Mr.  Grant  said,  was  undoubtedly  the  general  law 
of  Canada  5  and  some  of  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  were  intro- 
duced by  ordinances.  In  the  course  of  the  appeals  that  came 
over  to  this  country  from  Canada,  a  question  had  arisen  some 
years  ago,  whether  the  Code  Marchand  of  Louis  XIV.  was  or 
was  not  in  force.  It  was  decided  differently  by  the  original  court, 
and  by  the  court  of  appeal,  and  at  last  it  came  over  to  this  coun- 
try. The  difficulty  attending  appeals  when  they  came  to  this 
country  would  equally  apply  to  the  laws  of  England.  It  could 
not  be  expected  that  men  in  this  country  ceuld  be  perfect  French 
lawyers  $  and  they  frequently  found  themselves  puzzled  about  the 
old  constitution  of  the  country." 

In  1800.,  when  the  opposition  urged  Mr.  Ad- 
dington,  then  minister,  to  peace,  and  even  moved 
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for  a  committee  on  that  subject,  Mr.  Grant,  who 
by  this  time  had  obtained  a  high  and  honourable 
situation,  to  which  the  official  appendage  of  knight- 
hood has  always  been  annexed,  defended  the  con- 
duct of  the  ministers,  being  of  opinion,  that  while 
they  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  public  and 
the  sovereign,  a  reliance  should  be  placed  on  their 
responsibility.  He  accordingly  commented  in  an 
able  manner,  on  the  different  objects  which  gentle- 
men appeared  to  have,  in  the  proposition  then 
submitted  to  the  House. 

'?  Some  wished  for  peace  :  others  wished  for  a  dismissal  of  mi- 
nisters :  others,  again,  wished  that  there  should  be  a  committee  of 
vigilance,  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  executive  government. 
He  contended,  that  before  they  could  act  upon  the  latter  princi- 
ple, they  must  come  to  a  resolution  that  the  executive  government 
was  unworthy  to  be  trusted. 

"  If  government  shewed  a  disposition  to  treat  In  1/97,  why 
was  it  to  be  inferred  that  they  did  not  now  possess  the  same  de- 
sire ?  but  he  considered  the  means  as  pointed  out  by  this  motion 
disgraceful  in  the  extreme  :  it  was  telling  our  allies  that  we  re- 
garded their  interests  only  while  they  were  successful  j  but  that 
the  moment  they  were  unfortunate,  we  would  negotiate  without 
them,  and  leave  them  to  their  fate.  However,  even  putting  the 
worst  case  that  could  happen,  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  con- 
tend against  France  alone,  that  case  would  not  be  new  to  us ;  we 
had  done  it  Before,  and  we  had  found  that  our  fortitude  and  cou- 
rage were  equal  to  the  contest.  Gentlemen,  when  they  talked  of 
the  sufferings  of  this  pountry,  should  recollect  the  sufferings  and 
sacrifices  made  by  France  ;  there  it  was  that  we  ought  to  imitate 
her  :  they  had  exceeded  any  thing  which  we  had  felt:  and  if  they 
had  borne  so  much  evil  with  fortitude  in  a  bad  cause,  what  ought 
we  not  to  bear  to  support  our's  ?  They  had  done  wisely  in  that 
respect,  and  they  were  worthy  of  imitation. 
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"  When  gentlemen  talked  of  the  funds  as  a  criterion  of  the 
•wishes  of  the  people,  it  was  clear  that  they  argued  from  a  false 
criterion — what  did  they  prove  ?  They  proved  nothing  more  than 
that  some  men  were  so  interested,  that  they  preferred  their  pri- 
vate interest  to  the  interest  of  the  community. 

"  With  respect  to  the  general  question,  whether  the  conduct 
pursued  towards  France  was  wise  and  politic,  that  depended  upon 
a  view  of  all  the  events  which  had  taken  place.  For  his  part,  he 
declared,  that  he  had  never  repented  of  the  vote  which  he  gave 
for  the  war;  and  the  only  regret  which  he  felt  was,  that  it  was 
not  sooner  entered  into  ;  for,  with  respect  to  the  aggression,  there 
•was  sufficient  grounds  when  France  discovered  what  her  principles 
were,  and  her  designs  against  Europe. 

"  He  had  been  asked  what  price  we  had  been  repaid  for  all 
that  we  had  advanced  ?  In  his  opinion  the  re-payment  had  been 
abundant — we  had  saved  our  constitution  ;  and  we  had  maintained 
the  same  state  of  civil  society.  Sometimes  honourable  gentle- 
men censured  us  for  going  on  without  alliances  3  at  other  times 
they  represented  alliances  as  so  many  burdens  ;  so,  do  which 
you  would,  they  hung  you  up  on  one  of  the  horns  of  their  di- 
lemrna.  He  thought  they  had  shewn  no  practical  good  which 
could  result  from  the  motion ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  instead  of 
accelerating  peace,  it  would  tend  to  delay  it,  and  to  fetter  the 
hands  of  the  government  in  the  prosecution  of  that  object." 

Sir  William  Grant  cordially  agreed  in  the  grand 
measure  of  an  union  with  Ireland,  and  used  his 
utmost  efforts  to  render  it  complete.  We  are  sorry 
that  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  transcribe  his  speech 
on  the  principle  of  a  system  which  is  now  univer- 
sally allowed  to  be  eminently  calculated  for  the 
security  of  the  whole  empire.  Here  follows.,  how- 
ever, an  account  of  his  observations  in  reply  to 
some  arguments  adduced  by  the  members  in  oppo- 
sition, April  gg,  180p. 
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"  The  Solicitor  General  said,  he  had  understood  the  argument 
of  his  learned  friend*  at  first  to  imply,  that  the  United  Parlia- 
ment, the  vast  majority  of  which  will  be  composed  of  British 
rt'presentatives,  having  no  connection  with  nor  interest  in  the 
people  of  Ireland,  may  frequently  be  induced  to  impose  taxes  on 
the  people  of  Ireland,  which  may  be  laid  on  improper  articles, 
in  order  to  give  the  English  market  a  superiority  in  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  these  articles.  This  Interpretation  of  his  argument  he 
did  not  admit.  But  upon  no  other  supposition  is  it  possible  that 
any  fraud  or  injustice,  which  the  learned  gentleman  seems  most 
to  apprehend,  can  exist.  By  the  propositions  it  is  agreed,  that  for 
every  two  pounds  paid  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  fifteen  are  to  be 
paid  by  this  country.  The  consequence  must  be,  that  if  there  is  no 
fraud  in  the  selection  of  the  articles  on  which  tke  taxes  imposed 
on  Ireland  are  to  be  paid,  they  have  a  complete  security  that  they 
shall  never  pay  more  than  their  relative  quota  of  the  public  ex- 
penditure. There  is  every  security  granted  to  Ireland  that  we 
must  pay  in  the  proportion  to  them  of  seven  and  a  half  to  one. 

"  Improper  taxes  may  be  imposed  upon  them  5  at  least  it  is 
possible,  though  it  is  not  probable,  nor  is  it  seemingly  appre- 
hended by  the  learned  gentleman  j  but  they  are  always  assured, 
that  a  ratio  will  be  maintained  between  our  contributions  and 
theirs,  a  ratio  which  may  be  inferred  to  be  equitable,  because  it 
has  never  been  censured. 

"Besides,  this  partial  imposition  of  taxes  is  perfectly  consistent 
\vita  the,  practice  of  Parliament.  How  often  does  it  happen,  that 
mes  are  imposed  which  primarily  only  affect  particular  districts, 
and  particular  manufactures,  which  are  often  confined  to  particular 
districts.,  and  which  do  not  reach  many  other  parts  of  the  king- 
tioni  ?  Thus  when  Ireland  is  incorporated  by  a  legislative  union 
with  Great  Britain,  she  will  be  in  no  other  situation  than  Scotland, 
than  Yorkshire,  or  Lancashire,  or  many  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom have  often  been  placed  in.  In  such  case  it  might  be  said, 
that  only  the  members  of  parliament  for  that  district  had  any 
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right  to  vote  in  the  imposition  of  these  taxes.  But  though  the 
whole  members  for  England  and  Wales  and  Scotland  had  voted 
upon  it,  complaints  had  seldom  or  ever  been  made  of  partiality  01 
injustice. 

"  He  thought  that  the  precedent  urged  by  Sir  William  Young 
was  quite  in  point,  and  that  forty-nVe  Scotch  members  voting  on 
the  imposition  of  taxes,  which  could  not  at  all  affect  their  constitu- 
ents, was  exactly  the  same  with  a  hundred  Irish  members  acting 
in  a  similar  manner  j  and  that,  the  members  for  England  and 
Wales  voting  on  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  Scotland,  was  pre- 
cisely the  same  with  their  voting  the  imposition  of  taxes  on  Ire- 
land. If  then  this  had  been  the  practice  of  Parliament  since  the- 
union  with  Scotland,  and  it  had  not  been  productive  of  any  evil 
consequence  to  either  country,  the  same  security  was  offered  to 
the  people  of  Ireland  and  of  Great  Britain  in  the  present  proposed 
union  between  these  countries,  the  security  of  tiie  integrity  and 
justice  of  Parliaments,  and  of  their  superior  regard  to  the  general 
interests  of  their  country,  to  what  they  may  feel  from  individual 
or  local  connection  and  situation.  No  other  security  ever  can  be 
obtained  by  the  people  of  Ireland,  except  by  laying  aside  the  idea 
of  union  altogether. 

"  If  we  adopt  the  proposition  of  the  learned  gentleman,  that 
the  British  members  shall  impose  the  taxes  on  the  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  Irish  members  the  taxes  on  the  inhabitants 
of  Ireland,  what  is  to  become  of  the  Irish  members  on  the  day  ou 
which  the  British  budget  is  to  be  qnervd,  or  of  the  British  mem- 
bers \vhen  the  Irish  budget  is  opened :  Are  the  doors  of  the 
House  of  Commons  to  be  shut  against  iis  *\vn  -allowed  members  ? 
Is  there  to  be  also  an  Irish  speaker  : — for  what  right  can  the 
speaker  of  the  British  House  of  Commons  have  to  preside  and 
keep  order  among  the  Irish  members,  exclusively  assembled,  when 
no  British  members  of  the  House  can  be  admitted  ?  The  idea  i* 
repugnant  to  every  sentiment  connected  with  legislative  union." 

At  the  period  of  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  Sir  William 
had  been  some  time  in  possession  of  a  high  and  ho- 
nourable office  in  the  <.  curt  of  Chancery,  and  wheu 
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the  preliminary  articles'  were  brought  into  discus- 
sion, he  expressed  himself  in  the  following  manner. 

"  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said,  he  rose  to  make  a  few  obser- 
vations on  one  or  two  of  the  points  in  discussion  before  the  House. 
He  should  confine  himself  to  these,  as  it  was  impossible  to  em» 
brace  the  whole  subject  in  any  reasonable  compass,  and  as  par- 
ticular arrangements  -  had  been  very  ably  explained  and  defended 
by  those  \yho  were  concerned  in  framing  them.  To  enter  into 
details  would  be  quite  unnecessary,  as,  if  the  peace  was  unjustifi- 
able upon  the  principles  of  the  gentlemen  who  had  opposed  ft, 
it  was  liable  to  objections  which  no  consideration  of  its  conditions 
could  remove. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  who  opened  the  debate, 
shewed  much  ingenuity  in  establishing  positions  which  a  great  mar 
jority  of  the  House  would  have  no  inclination  to  dispute.  But," 
continued  the  learned  gentleman,  "  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss  to  see 
the  connection  between  these  opinions  and  the  merits  of  the  peace. 
Gentlemen  seem  to  think  they  have  done  enough  when  they  prove 
that  the  power  of  France  is  prodigious,  and  that  the  liberties  of 
Europe  are  endangered.  They  point  out  the  lamentable  effects 
of  this  power  j  but  do  they  shew  that  it  is  produced  by  the  peace  ? 
Sir,  it  arises  from  the  events  of  the  war.  Do  I  say  that  it  was  un- 
wise in  this  country  to  engage  in  the  war  ?  By  no  means.  Bad 
as  the  situation  of  Europe  at  present  is,  it  would  have  been  infi- 
nitely worse  had  we  remained  inactive.  The  peace  has  not  taken 
from  France  this  overgrown  power  ;  no  peace  could  be  hoped  to 
make  her  resign  it,  and  no  war  could  have  wrested  it  from  her. 

"It  will  then  be  said,  '  you  were  driven  to  make  peace  from 
necessity.'  In  a  certain  sense  we  were.  With  a  wise  man  what 
is  prudent  is  necessary.  When  we  could  gain  nothing  by  the  war, 
there  was  a  moral  necessity  that  we  should  make  peace,  let  our  phy- 
sical strength  have  been  ever  so  great.  Jf  my  right  honourable  friend 
\vill  shew  me  how  we  can  change  what  we  all  most  sincerely  la- 
ment, I  will' join  my  endeavours  to  his  to  urge  exertion  and  per- 
severance. I  will  not  ask  from  him  a  demonstration  of  success, 
»or  even  those  high  degrees  of  probability  which  approach  it. 
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Let  him  shew  any  rational  chance  on  which  a  sober  headed  man 
Would  act  in  common  life,  and  I  immediately  close  with  him. 
But,  Sir,  he  is  surely  bound  to  point  means  which,  if  skilfully  em- 
ployed, would  be  in  some  measure  adequate  to  the  purpose  he  re- 
commends. 

tf  While  we  had  allies,  it  was  always  possible  that  their  succes- 
ses might  have  put  things  in  a  more  favourable  situation.  At  the 
opening  of  every  campaign  there  was  a  chance  and  a  hope  that 
the  balance  of  Europe  would  be  restored.  We  might  still  entertain 
this  flattering  prospect  at  the  time  of  the  rejection  of  Bonaparte's 
first  overture.  More  favourable  terms  of  peace  might  have  been 
obtained  theri,  but  perhaps  we  would  not  have  been  justified  la 
abandoning  the  chance  of  obtaining  all  that  we  wished.  In  such 
a  state  of  things  it  was  better  to  prefer  war  to  such  a  peace  as  this, 
or  perhaps  even  to  entering  on  a  negotiation. 

"  It  was  possible  that  we  might  have  obtained  much  more  than 
any  treaty  could  have  given  us.  Be  that  as  it  may,  there  is  no  prin- 
ciple of  any  kind  on  which  we  can  carry  on  war  for  the  continent 
without  a  continental  ally.  We  can  assist  in  the  deliverance  of 
Europe,  but  we  cannot  achieve  it. 

"  Mr.  Burke  said  it  was  impossible  for  us  to  make  any  impres- 
sion upon  France,  except  in  conjunction  with  the  community  of 
Christendom.  This  position  is  too  broad.  All  interests  that  are 
British  we  can  assert,  and  assert  with  effect.  With  regard  to 
others  it  is  unquestionably  true.  We  can  calculate  our  efforts ; 
we  know  that  there  can  be  no  progression  in  them  ;  after  years  of 
war  we  should  not  have  advanced  one  step  towards  the  emanci- 
pation of  the  subjugated  states.  What  can  we  do  unassisted  for 
the  independence  of  the  Cisalpine  Republic,  or  to  prevent  Spain 
from  ceding  Louisiana  to  France  ?  It  is  not  that  these  objects  ar« 
not  great,  but  that  they  are  unattainable. 

"  The  noble  lord  (Lord  Hawkesbury)  after  whose  manly,  elo- 
quent, and  unanswerable  defence  of  the  treaty,  I  ought  to  make 
an  apology  for  at  all  offering  my  sentiments,  urged  the  absurdity  of 
continuing  the  war,  to  determine  whether  Bonaparte  should  have 
a  direct  or  indirect  influence  over  the  Italian  Republic,  when  we 
bad  consented  to  discontinue  it  for  tbe  purpose  of  wresting  from 
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France  the  Netherlands  and  Holland.  A  right  honourable  gentle- 
man (Mr.  T.  Grenville)  replied,  that  it  was  unfair  to  take  articles 
thus  in  detail,  and  that  though  not  for  any  one,  yet  for  altogether, 
we  might  be  well  justified  in  continuing  the  contest.  I  admit  the 
justice  of  this  reasoning,  as  receding  step  by  step  we  might  at  last 
be  obliged  to  give  up  some  of  our  own  colonies.  He  had  severely 
censured  the  conduct  of  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
\vho,  assuming  that  the  point  on  which  the  negotiation  broke  off 
•was  the  only  thing  in  dispute,  asserted,  that  we  were  lavishing 
our  blood  and  treasure  for  a  spice  island. 

".A  nation  must  draw  a  line  in  the  spirit  of  moderation,  and 
^hen  firmly  adhere  to  it.  If  the  negotiation  should  afterwards 
break  off,  it  will  not  be  for  any  particular  fort  or  island,  but  be- 
cause no  reasonable  terms  can  be  procured,  and  you  tight  to  avoid 
dishonour.  Thus  has  our  government  acted.  Would  it  not  sound 
odd  if  a  man,  who  had  a  nuisance  at  his  door,  and  refused  to  bear 
a  share  in  the  expence  of  a  litigation  to  remove  it,  should  take 
upon  himself  the  whole  expence  of  removing  a  nuisance  at  agreater 
distance  from  him,  when  all  those  in  that  neighbourhood  re- 
mained indifferent  spectators  ? 

"  It  has  been  said,  that  though  on  account  of  late  events,  it 
might  have  been  scarcely  justifiable  at  once  to  break  off  the  nego- 
tiation, yet  that  we  ought  to  have  insisted  on  a  compensation  for 
the  new  acquisitions  of  the  enemy.  Sir,  I  would  ask,  whether 
the  retention  of  all  the  islands  we  have  agreed  to  restore  would 
form  any  balance  to  the  continental  power  of  France  ?  They  are 
not  things  at  all  of  the  same  sort,  and  the  danger  would  not  have 
been  in  any  degree  diminished.  France  from  her  conquests  gains 
direct  strength — not  through  the  medium  of  wealth.  The  West 
India  islands  produce  weakness  instead  of  strength.  They  do  not 
increase  our  means  of  attacking  the  enemy,  and  they  enfeeble,  bjr 
dividing  our  means  of  defence. 

"  It  was  felt  at  Lisle  that  the  West  India  islands  could  not  be- 
converted  to  this  important  purpose.  In  that  case,  even  upon  my 
principles,  government  would  be  blamable.  If  they  were  a 
counterbalance  in  our  hands,  it  would  be  most  criminal  to  resign 
them.  But  the  absurdity  is  so  apparent,  that  it  has  never  occurred 
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to  any  one  to  reason  in  this  strange  manner.  Sir,  it  was  not  ma- 
terial to  retain  a  greater  number  of  our  conquests.  If  you  had  the 
power,  you  ought  not  to  chuse  to  prevent  France  from  having  a 
large  commerce  to  distant  countries.  This  is  the  only  hold  \ve 
have  upon  her.  Thus  alone  peace  is  her  interest,  arid  we  arc  a. 
terror  to  her. 

<f  I  am  really  anxious  to  know,  Sir,  what  plan  of  operations, 
had  these  gentlemen  been  in  power,  they  meant  to  have  puvsued. 
As  yet  we  have  heard  nothing  of  this  kind  even  hinted  at.  We 
hnve  been  told  of  nothing  more  definite  than  '  Chance  of  events' 
Without  any  prospect  of  success,  we  should  continue  the  \yar  mere- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  not  being  at  peace.  If  this  unknown  event 
should  not  happen  soon,  we  may  be  so  much  exhausted,  as  not  to 
be  able  to  take  advantage  of  it.  Suppose,  Sir,  that  it  should  nev.fr 
happen.  We  are  reduced  to  make  peace  at  last  on  worse  ter;n* 
than  the  present,  as  with  worse  means  we  could  not  negotiate  but 
with  impaired  effect. 

"  There  are  some  gentlemen  opposite,  who  would  say  you  have 
made  peace  wisely,  because  you  have  abandoned  the  object  of  the 
war.  The  object  of  the  war  has  too  often,  Sir,  been  purposely 
confounded  with  the  means  of  attaining  that  object.  We  wished 
to  provide  for  our  own  safety  from  the  immediate  danger  of  French 
principles  and  French  power,  and  to  preserve,  if  possible,  the  ba- 
lance of  power  on  the  continent,  a  matter  in  which  our  safety  was 
materially  though  indirectly  concerned.  Can  it  be  said  that  we  have 
failed  in  the  first  ?  Sir,  we  are  assembled  here  to-day,  after  a  re- 
volution which  threatened  our  existence,  and  which  has  effected  the 
destruction  of  almost  all  the  surrounding  nations,  debating  accord- 
ins;  to  ancient  forms,  not  concerning  the  losses  we  have  sustained, 
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not  concerning  ruined  commerce,  or  curtailed  dominions,  but  whe- 
ther the  additions  to  our  territory  are  so  great  as  from  our  splendid 
victories  we  were  intitled  to  expect ! 

"  In  the  other  object  of  saving  Europe,  we  have  certainly  failed, 
but  no  disgrace  can  attach  to  the  failure,  as  it  is  what,  without  the 
assistance  of  Europe,  it  would  have  been  madness  to  have  attempted. 
We  cannot  see  these  things  without  regret,  but  happily  this  regret 
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is  not  embittered  by  the  thought  that  we  have  left  any  thing  urfv 
done  to  prevent  them. 

"  However,  the  prospect  is  not  on  all  sides  equally  gloomy  ;  *t 
one  time  our  fears  of  French  power  were  absorbed  in  terror  of  the 
desolating  effects  of  French  principles.  Mr.  Burke  observed,  that 
it  would  be  better  to  be  conquered  by  any  other  nation,  than  to 
have  the  French  as  neighbours.  (The  right  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  here  quoted  the  well  known  passage,  where  Mr.  Burke 
represents  the  French  as  having  made  a  breach  with  the  commu- 
nity of  Europe,  on  purpose  to  make  all  mankind  submit  to  their 
dominion,  &c.) 

"  It  is  some  consolation^  Sir,  that  France  shews  a  disposition  td 
re-enter  the  pale  of  civilized  society.  She  is  returning  to  order,  to 
religion,  and  right  principles,  as  fast  as  can  be  reasonably  expected  j 
much  has  been  done  during  the  last  two  years  and  a  half,  and  a 
greater  progress  still  would  probably  have  been  made,  had  the  ca- 
reer of  war  closed  at  an  earlier  period.  I  have  heard  it  stated,  that 
though  Bonaparte  was  the  foe  of  Jacobinism  in  France,  he  was  its 
friend  in  England.  If  he  shall  extirpate  Jacobinism  in  France, 
whatever  his  deserts  in  other  things  may  be,  here  he  will  prove 
himself  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race.  When  the  fatal  source 
from  which  it  originally  flowed  is  dried  up,  it  may  be  hoped  that 
it  will  for  ever  disappear,  and  that  the  world  will  recover  from  its 
ravages. 

"  Sir,  I  cannot  believe  that  Bonaparte  is  animated  with  that 
implacable  spirit  towards  this  country.  To  pursue  a  rival  with 
unceasing  hatred  and  blind  rage,  often  ends  in  self  destruction. 
It  is  clearly  his  interest  that  Jacobinism  should  be  every  where 
crushed.  If  it  flourishes  in  England,  neither  France  nor  any  other 
country  in  Europe  will  be  tranquil.  The  pride  of  Jacobinism 
(not  the  least  distinguished  feature  in  its  character)  would  be  in- 
terested above  all  to  re-establish  its  throne  in  its  original  dominion. 
Ikmaparte  ought  to  wish  with  eagerness  that  it  may  be  obliterated 
from  the  earth,  and  that  its  principles  and  modes  of  action  may  be 
forgotten  for  ever.  While  a  vestige  of  it  remains,  his  present  go- 
vernment must  be  insecure,  and  any  other  government  he  may  de- 
sire to  establish. 
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te  He  was  next  to  consider  the  value  of  Louisiana.  From  the 
Observations  of  an  honourable  general,  it  was  evidently  useless,  as 
a  colony,  and  though  it  was  in  the  possession  of  France  for  sixty 
years,  he  did  not  believe  that  during  all  that  period  they  had  gained, 
or  we  had  lost,  a  fishing-smack  the  more.  During  the  negotiations 
of  176"1,  when  the  country  were  in  a  situation  to  dictate  terms  of 
peace  to  France,  Mr  Pitt  (not  a  man  unacquainted  with  the  inte- 
rests of  England,  or  apt  to  neglect  them)  never  once  proposed  to 
her  to  evacuate  this  possession.  The  Americans  were  injured  ! 
How  could  we  be  blamed  for  this  ?  We  had  not  found  fault  with 
the  same  arrangements  when  America  was  our  own.  Although 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht  had  been  renewed,  it  would  not  have  touched 
this  case,  either  in  its  letter  or  spirit/' 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls,  after  a  few  more  ob- 
servations upon  this  subject,  proceeded  to  shew  the 
effect  of  the  non-renewal  of  treaties. 

"Upon  this  point,"  said  he,  "  I  have  heard  positions  laid  down 
which  fill  me  with  astonishment.  Those  right  honourable  gen- 
tlemen who  profess  to  wish  for  an  amicable  arrangement,  seem 
labouring  to  prevent  it.  Before  they  have  any  experience  of 
the  dispositions  of  France,  they  come  forward  and  state  claims 
she  is  likely  to  advance,  which  they  themselves  prono'unce  desti- 
tute of  all  foundation.  They  call  for  provisions,  which  by  the 
same  arguments  might  be  proved  completely  nugatory.  If  the 
French  are  so  ambitious,  and  so  unprincipled  as  to  disturb  our  es- 
tablished rights,  in  violation  of  all  reason,  common  sense,  and  good 
faith,  would  not  the  treaty,  about  which  they  clamour,  be  a  piece  of 
waste  paper.  If  more  particular  stipulations  were  immediately  neces- 
sary, no  treaty  ought  ever  to  btf  concluded.  We  should  either  have 
remained  at  war,  or  we  should  now  shew  the  confidence  becom- 
ing a  state  of  peace.  Confidence  begets  confidence,  and  the  sus- 
picion of  bad  intentions  often  creates  them.  If  we  really  do  har- 
bour suspicions,  it  is  much  better  to  conceal  them.  We  justly 
reproached  the  Directory  with  always  asking  Us  for.  our  terms,  and , 
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»H11  accusing  us  of  insincerity.  Surely  this  harsh  irritating  language 
would  not  tend  to  render  us  more  sincere. 

"  I  am  not  at  all  sure  of  the  ground  on  which  the  practice  rests 
ef  the  renewal  of  ancient  treaties.     I  would  not  treat  lightly  an 
usage  which  has  prevailed  long  among  great  and  enlightened  na- 
tions.    I  am  willing  to  suppose  that  there  is  some  reason  for  it, 
which  I  have  not  penetration  to  discover.     But  I  confess  myself 
much  at  a  loss,  as  in  former  times  even  these  treaties  contained 
contradictory  stipulations,  and  often  had  no  object  on  which  they 
could  operate.     I  am  not  astonished  that  what  is  commonly  known 
by  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  is  always  willingly  renewed  by  France. 
This  is  nothing  more  than  brushing  off  the  dust  from  a  monument 
to  her  glory.     She  then  struck  a  medal  representing  the  Grand 
Monarque  with  a  pair  of  scales  in  his  hand,  and  the  imperial  crown 
in  one  scale,  and  the  crowns  of  the  princes  of  Germany  in  the  other. 
She  has  assumed  ever  since  the  right  of  trimming  them,  and  cer- 
tainly is  furnished  with  a  pretext  for  acting  as  arbiter  of  Germany. 
"  From  the  language  of  these  honourable  gentlemen  one  would 
have  supposed,  that  in  no  instance  ancient  treaties  had  not  been 
renewed,  and  that  the  inevitable  consequence  of  the  omission 
must  be  throwing  the  whole  world  into  confusion.    The  practice, 
however,  has  been  by  no  means  so  uniform.     At  Breda,  I  believe, 
there  was  no  renewal  of  former  treaties ;  at  Ryswick,  I  believe, 
there  was  no  renewal  of  former  treaties ;  at  Utrecht,  I  believe, 
there  was  no  renewal  of  former  treaties.     Yet,  Sir,  Europe  sub» 
sisted,  the  law  of  nations  kept  its  ground,  and  justice  did  not  for 
ever  take  leave  of  the  earth.     The  triple  alliance  of  1717  and  the 
quadruple  alliance  of  1718  were  two  of  the  treaties  generally  re- 
newed. 

"  Upon  what  subjects  can  they  now  take  effect  ?  In  several  we 
have  guaranteed  the  Crown  of  France  to  the  House  of  Bourbon  : 
with  what  grace  would  we  propose  the  renewal  of  these  to  the 
Republic  one  and  indivisible  ?  You  must  at  least  have  the  mortifi- 
cation to  confirm  to  France,  directly  and  expressly,  St.  Domingo, 
Louisiana,  and  oil*  her  numberless  acquisitions  in  Europe.  This 
surely  is  not  a  thing  you  would  go  out  of  y.our  way  to  do.  You 
would  renew  treaties  merely  for  the  purpose  of  sanctioning  the 
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breach  of  them  !  This  is  surely  not  the  best  way  to  obtain  an  ob- 
servance of  solemn  stipulation  for  the  future.  It  may  be  said  that 
some  particular  articles  should  have  been  extracted  from  the  old 
treaties,  and  inserted  in  the  treaty  of  Amiens.  This  may  be  very 
true,  and  the  peace  of  Europe  might  thus  have  been  better  provided 
for ;  but  this  is  quite  a  different  accusation,  and  when  it  is  brought 
forward  distinctly,  we  shall  be  ready  to  meet  it. 

"  Sir,  it  is  not  true  that  every  treaty  which  is  not  renewed  at 
the  end  of  a  war  fills  completely  to  the  ground.  Many  treaties, 
when  once  executed,  arefuncti  officio,  and  it  is  no  longer  of  con- 
sequence what  becomes  of  them.  When  a  cession  is  once  made 
to  me,  it  becomes  part  of  my  dominion,  and  is  exactly  the  same  as 
if  it  belonged  to  me  from  time  immemorial.  There  is  not  the 
smallest  difference  between  that  and  my  other  territories.  If  the 
State  to  whom  it  belonged  goes  to  war  with  me,  it  may  be  attacked 
and  re-conquered,  but  it  does  not  revert  back  to  that  state  upon 
the  conclusion  of  peace.  A  King  cannot  say,  '  I  give  you  ter- 
ritory to-day,  and  to-morrow  go  to  war  and  say  it  is  mine  again.' 
"  To  apply  this  to  the  point  on  which  so  much  has  been  said, 
viz.  our  right  to  cut  logwood  in  the  bay  of  Honduras.  We  did  not 
even  derive  that  right  from  treaty,  we  had  somehow  or  other 
been  long  hi  possession  of  it.  The  words  used  are,  that  '  Spain 
shall  offer  us  no  molestation,'  not  that  she  grants  or  bestows. 
We  occupied  this  district  before  the  war — we  occupy  it  still,  and 
we  have  as  good  a  right  to  it  as  to  any  part  of  the  island  of 
Jamaica. 

.  "  The  language  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman  and  hii 
friends,  with  regard  to  the  East  Indies,  amazes  most  of  allk  They 
profess  not  to  have  the  smallest  shadow  of  a  doubt  concerning  our 
rights,  and  being  agreed  among  ourselves,  we  are  debating  whe- 
ther we  may  not  have  a  subject  of  debate.  They  allow  that 
France  must  make  application  to  us ;  yet  they  say  no,  go  you  to 
France,  and  state  that  there  are  certain  absurd  claims  which  they, 
acting  against  all  reason  and  good  faith,  might  urge,  and  humbly 
implore  that  they  would  be  graciously  pleased  to  relinquish  them . 
This  is  the  most  complete  inversion  of  the  natural  mode  of  pro- 
•ceding.  Would  they  believe  their  claims  to  be  so  groundless 
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when  you  shewed  such  anxiety  to  get  rid  of  them  ?  Would  they 
not  demand  some  important  sacrifice  as  the  price  of  their  acqui- 
escence ?  But  the  definitive  treaty  simply  stipulates  for  the  resti- 
tution of  the  factories.  If  France  were  disposed  to  stretch  the 
article  as  far  as  it  would  possibly  go,  the  utmost  she  could  demand 
would  be  the  advantages  she  enjoyed  under  the  convention  of 
1737'  The  most  liberal  meaning  of  factories  must  be  as  they 
were  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  war. 

"  I  have  heard  of  many  disputes  whether  restitutions  were 
made  in  the  same  state  as  the  places  were  in  before  the  war.  But 
in  my  reading  I  have  never  met  with  a  question  like  this  :  whe- 
ther France  might  not  be  allowed  to  mount  up  through  the  whole 
process  of  ages  to  see  whether,  at  some  infinitely  remote  period, 
these  factories  did  not  enjoy  greater  privileges.  At  this  rate  they 
are  in  a  better  situation  than  if  they  had  never  been  conquered. 
Our  success  in  taking  them  was  to  be  deplored,  and  our  posses- 
sions in  India  would  have  been  more  secure  had  they  never  come 
to  our  hands.  But  I  suppose,  Sir,  these  gentlemen  only  wish  to 
throw  discredit  upon  the  pretensions  which,  without  any  reason, 
they  suppose  France  may  set  up.  According  to  this  system  of  di- 
plomacy, Sir,  every  treaty  must  be  a  violence.  Nothing  must  be 
emitted,  which  the  most  lively  and  the  most  absurd  imagination 
can  conceive  to  come  into  dispute  between  the  two  nations.  A 
negotiator  must  carry  along  with  him  as  one  of  his  suite,  a  person 
with  a  disturbed  mind,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  consider  what 
claims  the  opposite  party  may  possibly  set  up,  however  contrary 
to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  treaty,  and  whose  ravings  must  af- 
terwards be  reduced  into  a  diplomatic  form. 

"  Sir,  the  address  moved  by  the  noble  Lord  *  has  my  most 
cordial  concurrence.  It  seems  to  me  to  state  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  with  which  we  ought  to  be  animated.  I  trust  that 
the  principles  on  which  we  have  acted  on  this  memorable  occa« 
sion  will  justify  us  to  ourselves  and  to  posterity.  Let  us  pursue 
them,  and  while  we  express  our  loyalty  at  the  return  of  peace,  as- 
sure his  Majesty  that  we  will  support  him  in  his  efforts  to  repress 
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all  encroachments  on  our  rights,  commercial,  maritime,  and  colo- 
nial., We  shall  thus  preserve  the  blessings  of  tranquillity,  or  if 
•we  should  .be  forced  once  more  to  draw  the  sword  In  defence  of 
our  independence  and  our  honour,  we  shall  shew  the  same  spirit 
and  magnaminity  which  has  cariied  us  through  this  long  and, 
awful  struggle."  * 

We  shall  close  this  account  of  the  parliamentary 
life  of  the  subject  of  these  memoirs  with  the  follow- 
ing defence  of  the  war  with  Spain. 

ft  The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said,  that  the  question  now  to  consi- 
der was  not  what  was  or  was  not  a  legitimate  cause  of  war,  but 
wliat  was  the  situation  of  this  country  with  respect  to  Spain  at  the 
-commencement  of  the  war  with  France,  or  what  had  been  the 
conduct  of  Spain  towards  this  country  since  that  period,  and 
whether  that  conduct  was  such  as  to  justify  the  course  of  pro- 
ceeding which  our  government  had  adopted,  and  particularly 
whether  it  furnished  a  fair  and  politic  ground  for  their 
engaging  in  direct  hostility  ?  The  remote  cause  of  the  war,  upon 
which  the  House  was  now  called  upon  to  decide,  was  the  treaty 
ef  St.  Ildefonso,  and  the  proximate  cause  was  the  armaments 
which  had  taken  place  in  the  Spanish  ports,  as  well  as  the  refusal 
of  the  Spanish  government  to  explain  to  us  certain  points  respect- 
ing which  we  had  a  right  to  demand  a  full  and  satisfactory  expla- 
nation. 

"  It  was  not  denied,  but  on  the  contrary  expressly  admitted  by 
the  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  that  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso 
furnished  an  unquestionable  ground  of  war,  and  how  was  that 
ground  affected  by  any  thing  that  had  occurred  since  ?  To  ascer- 
tain this  it  became  necessary  to  inquire,  first,  whether  that  ground 
had  been  weakened  or  abandoned  by  any  mark  of  approbation  or 
acquiescence  on  our  part  in  the  terms  of  that  treaty  ?  Secondly, 
whether  any  agreement  had  taken  place  to  suspend  th<?  exercise 
of  our  right  to  go  to  war,  and  what  were  the  conditions  of  such 
agreement  ?  Thirdly,  if  such  agreement  existed,  whether  its  con- 
ditions had  been  violated ;  and,  if  so,  what  was  the  explanation 
required  and  received  in  consequence  of  such  violation  > 
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"  That  the  treaty  of  St.  Ildefonso  was  as  unambiguous  as  words 
could  express,  an  offensive  treaty,  lie  thought  could  not  be  ques- 
tioned for  a  moment.  In  the  history  of  diplomacy  he  never  heard 
of  any  thing  more  explicitly  binding  both  the  contracting  parties 
to  an  unconditional  offensive  co-operation.  It  was,  in  fact,  much 
more  decisive  than  the  family  compact — for,  according  to  the  8th 
article,  it  precluded  the  party  requiring  the  execution  of  the 
treaty  from  any  right  whatever,  even  to  inquire  as  to  the  cause  or 
object  of  the  war,  which  called  for  the  execution  of  this  treaty. 
It  therefore  clearly  formed  a  just  cause  of  war. 

"There  was  one  thing,  however,  to  which  he  particularly 
wished  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  House,  as  it  formed,  with  the 
detention  of  the  Spanish  frigates,  the  principal  basis  of  the  accu- 
sations against  government.  With  respect  to  the  nature  of  our 
connivance  in  the  payment  of  the  subsidy  to  France,  it  was  clearly 
understood  to  rest  upon  the  performance  of  certain  conditions  on 
the  part  of  Spain ;  those  were  the  cessation  of  all  armaments 
in  the  Spanish  ports,  and  the  prohibition  of  the  march  of  any 
French  troops  through  the  Spanish  territory.  In  case  of  a  strict 
conformity  to  these  conditions,  and  also  the  prevention  of  the  sale 
of  prizes  in  the  Spanish  ports,  the  Spaniards  were  to  enjoy  the 
advantages  of  what  he  would  call  a  suspension  of  hostilities,  still 
bearing  in  mind,  that  we  never  gave  up  our  original  right  of  war, 
if  those  conditions  should  not  be  fulfilled. 

"  The  different  denominations  given  to  the  agreement  were 
really  of  little  consequence  j  M.  Cevallos  called  it  a  treaty  of 
neutrality,  although  Mr.  Frere,  in  the  letter  of  the  8th  of  February, 
proposing  that  agreement,  described  it  as  a  proposition  of  forbear- 
ance. M.  Cevallos,  in  his  answer  to  that  letter  of  the  2/th  of 
March,  again  termed  it  a  convention  of  neutrality,  but  the  name 
was  immaterial,  if  the  essence  of  the  thing  were  observed.  There 
was,  however,  some  difference  in  the  construction  of  this  agree- 
ment, and  upon  that  point  the  learned  gentleman*  who  spoke 
last  would  insist,  that  the  construction  of  the  Spanish  government 
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ought  to  have  been  received,  but  this  he  denied.  To  us,  from 
whom  the  proposition  originated,  belonged  the  right  of  defining 
it.  If  the  Spanish  government  wished  for  a  different  arrange- 
ment, it  was  competent  to  them  to  propose  it,  but  they  could  not 
alter  the  construction  of  that  which  we  offered.  Ours  was  a  sim- 
ple proposition  of  forbearance  upon  certain  specified  terms,  but 
the  Spanish  ministry  thought  proper  to  term  it  a  convention  of 
neutrality.  This  term  was,  it  was  to  be  presumed,  more  grateful 
to  them,  and  it  would  be  captious  to  quarrel  with  them  about 
words.  We  told  them  that  we  should  consent  to  forbear,  during 
a  definite  period  for  a  definite  purpose,  to  their  advance  of  the 
subsidy  alluded  to,  which  purpose,  if  not  answered,  our  forbear* 
ance  must  cease. 

"  The  Master  of  the  ftolls  then  entered  into  an  elaborate  detail 
of  all  the  proceedings  between  the  two  governments,  and  con- 
cluded with  a  justification  of  the  conduct  of  ministers." 

Since  that  period  he  has  opposed  the  impeach- 
ment of  Lord  Melville,  with  whom  he  has  long 
lived  in  habits  of  intimacy,  and  who,  if  we  are  not 
greatly  misinformed,  was  his  early  friend  and  pa- 
tron. 

Sir  William  Grant  has  not  risen  by  any  sudden 
impulse  of  favour,  but  in  consequence  of  a  gradual 
accession  of  power.  He  has  now  run  through  the 
long  career  of  Barrister,  King's  Counsel,  Solicitor- 
general,  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  and  finally  Master 
of  the  Rolls.  If  his  ambition  had  pointed  that 
way,  he  might  undoubtedly  have  become  first  in 
the  court,  where  at  present  he  is  only  second ;  but 
having  no  family,  he  has  chosen  to  decline  the  ho- 
nour of  the  Chancery  bench. 

Sir  William,  who  is  unmarried,  lives  like  his  pre- 
decessors, at  the  house  occupied  by  the  Master  of 
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the  Rolls,  since  the  time  of  Sir  Joseph  Jekyll.  He 
also  possesses  a  residence  at  Beldorney,  in  Bamff- 
shire,  which  county  he  has  represented  for  some 
years  in  parliament,  and  which  is  the  only  shire  in 
Scotland  that,  since  the  late  change  of  ministry, 
had  spirit  enough  to  assemble  under  the  auspices 
of  James,,  Earl  of  Fife,  the  Lord-lieutenant,  and 
pass  a  vote  in  favour  of  a  trial  by  jury,  the  ancient 
constitutional  mode  for  the  attainment  of  justice 
in  the  northern,  as  well  as  the  southern  portion  of 
the  empire, 
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THE  bounds  of  the  ancient  world  were  com- 
paratively narrow  and  confined.  All  not  known 
was  considered  as  almost  uninhabitable ;  all  that 
had  not  attained  a  considerable  degree  of  polish,  was 
reckoned  unworthy  of  beins:  visited.*  Certain  con- 

«/  o 
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*  We  recollect,  with  a  certain  degree  of  wonder,  a  passage  in 
a  celebrated  historian,  purporting,  that  a  Roman  grandee  having 
heard  the  herring  or  pilchard  was  of  a  superior  flavor  on  the 
western  shores  of  Britain,  proceeded  thither  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  making  the  trial.  His  nets  were  accordingly  spread  on  the 
coast  of  Cornwall,  and  the  first  draught  having  afforded  him  ample 
opportunity  to  try  the  experiment,  by  the  test  of  his  own  Apician 
palate,  he  soon  satisfied  himself  that  the  report  was  erroneous, 
On  this,  instead  of  visiting  a  new  people,  to  contemplate  their 
manners  and  customs,  he  ordered  that  his  galley  should  bear 
away  for  the  Mediterranean,  and  regain  the  classic  banks  pf  the 
Tiber,  without  so  much  as  condescending  to  land. 
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«e'atric  circles,  by  degrees,  were  formed  around  two 
countries,  each  of  which  in  its  turn  began  to  be 
considered  as  the  germ,  or  rather  the  neucleus  of 
civilisation.  Accordingly,  in  that  happy  portion 
of  the  earth,  where  the  arts  and  sciences  flourished, 
and  elegance,  united  with  comfort,  prevailed,  the 
manners,  the  studies,  the  pursuits,  the  luxuries,  and 
the  genius  of  the  inhabitants,  augured  a  superior 
race  of  men.  All  that  wras  not  Greek  was  then 
deemed  barbarian  ! 

It  was  exactly  the  same,  at  a  latter  period,  in 
respect  to  another  great  people.  Every  thing 
within  th«  limits  of  the  republic  began  by  degrees 
to  be  considered,  and  perhaps  really  was  better  than 
elsewhere.  The  allied  cities  and  states  were  spoken 
of  with  a  certain  degree  of  decorum,  but  where- 
•ever  their  angry  eagles  flew,  whether  against 
Pyrrhus  with  his  gold  and  his  elephants,  or  the 
half-naked  savages  of  Britain  with  their  chariots 
armed  with  scythes,  and  their  coin  composed  of  iron 
rings,  scorn  and  contempt  awaited  the  bare  men- 
tion of  their  respective  countries.  Every  thing 
that  was  not  Roman  was  at  that  period  also,  stamp- 
ed as  barbarian  ! 

Jn  modern  times,  a  wider  range  has  been  given  to 
civilisation,  and  more  liberal  sentiments  seem  gene- 
rally to  prevail.  Whatever  can  refine  or  adorn  the 
human  mind,  is  perhaps  still  enjoyed  in  Europe, 
in  a  higher  degree,  and  with  a  superior  relish.  But 
even  if  the  dreams  of  Louis  XIV.  and  the  threats 
of  Napoleon  his  successor,  were  to  be  fully  realised, 
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and  (horrid  to  contemplate! )  that  favoured  portioa 
of  the  earth  were  to  fall  under  the  dominion  of 
one  nation,  and  that  nation  be  ruled  by  the 
iron  rod  of  a  single  despot,  still,  even  in  such 
a  deplorable  case,  all  would  not  be  consigned  to 
Cimmerian  darkness,  as  Britain,  while  in  search  of 
commerce,  has  not  been  wholly  inattentive  to 
science ;  for  she  has  diffused  light  amidst  the  fol- 
lowers of  Bramah  and  Mahomet  in  one  hemisphere, 
and  planted  a  great  and  a  free  nation  in  another, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  glorying  in  their  native 
woods  and  lakes,  and  fastnesses,  at  SOCK)  miles  dis- 
tance from  the  common  enemy,  would  still  uphold 
that  cause  in  which  they  have  already  bled  and 
conquered. 

The  interests  of  the  mother  country,  and  her  an- 
cient colonies,  are  now  once  more  happily  the 
same  :  they  ought,  therefore,  to  be  animated  with 
one  comnion  spirit,  and  we  readily  insert  the  lives 
of  he*  celebrated  citizens,  among  such  of  the  sub- 
jects of  the  British  empire,  as  may  seem  to  lay 
claim  to  our  notice  and  observation. 

John  Jay,*  late  chief  justice  of  the  United  States, 
is  one,  and  almost  the  only  one,  among  the  men  of 
eminence  in  that  country,  whose  origin  is  not 
English.  His  family  was  French :  his  emigrant 
ancestor  having  crossed  the  Atlantic  among  the 


, 

*  This  article  was  drawn  up  by  a  gentleman  who  enjoys  some 
eelebtity  both  in  Europe  and  America.    Ep. 
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protestant  exiles  driven  away  by  Louis  XIV.  dur- 
ing a  period  of  age  and  imbecility,  on  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantz.  He,  with  a  number 
of  others,  set  sail  from  Rochelle,  and  arrived  at 
New  York  about  the  time  that  this  colony  was 
ceded  to  Great  Britain  by  the  Dutch.  These  per- 
sons purchased  a  tract  of  new  lands,  about  twenty 
miles  to  the  east  of  the  city  ;  on  which  they  settled, 
and  called  the  place  New  Rochelle.  Here  they  re- 
tained their  language  and  customs  for  a  longtime  ; 
but  their  religion  being  the  same  with  that  of  their 
English  neighbours,  and  belonging  all  to  the  same 
political  society,  they  amalgamated  by  degrees,  so 
that  for  these  two  generations  past  they  have  be- 
come identically  the  same  people,  their  families 
being  traced  only  by  their  names. 

Mr.  Jay  was  born  in  that  little  town  about  the 
year  1734.  He  received  the  best  education  that  New 
York  could  afford  at  that  time,  and  having  been 
bred  to  the  law,  was  in  full  practice  at  the  head  of 
his  profession,  when  the  dispute  between  the  colo- 
nies and  the  mother  country  called  him  into  public 
life  in  the  year  1775. 

He  was  deputed  to  the  first  Congress,  and  con- 
tinued by  re-election  for  several  years,  until,  in 
1777,  he  was  elected  president.  To  this  post  he 
was  again  named  the  following  year,  and  when 
Spain  had  joined  France  in  the  war  on  the  side  of 
the  revolted  provinces,  Mr.  Jay  was  sent  as  mi- 
Bister  plenipotentiary  to  the  court  of  Madrid. 

In  this  station  we  believe  he  continued.,  till  he 
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with  Franklin,  then  ambassador  at  Paris,  and  John 
Adams,  plenipotentiary  in  Holland,  were  named 
joint  commissioners  to  treat  of  peace  with  Great 
Britain,  whenever  that  power  should  be  disposed  to 
listen  to  terms. 

These  three  ministers  accordingly  took  their  sta- 
tion in  Paris,  and  continued  there  till  they  signed 
the  general  pacification,  which  guaranteed  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  native  country  in  1783. 

Few  of  the  promoters  of  liberty  in  the  United 
States  have  ranked  higher  than  Mr.  Jay,  ever  since 
he  came  into  public  life  ;  and  none,  except  the 
presidents  tinder  the  new  constitution,  have  held 
more  exalted  stations.  As  soon  as  he  returned  to 
America,  after  signing  the  treaty,  the  place  of 
minister  for  foreign  affairs  became  vacant,  by  the 
resignation  of  Chancellor  Livingston ;  and  Mr. 
Jay  was  named  to  that  office.  This  he  held  until 
the  present  constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
framed  and  organized  in  the  year  1789. 

By  that  well-known  declaration  of  the  will  of  a 
sovereign  people,  the  legislative,  executive,  and 
judiciary  departments  were  separated  from  each 
other,  and  rendered  as  independent  as  the  nature 
of  government  will  admit.  George  Washington 
was  elected  President  of  the  United  States,  with 
power ' '  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  se- 
nate," to  appoint  all  officers  to  the  executive  and 
judiciary  functions.  Mr.  Jay  was,  on  this  occasion, 
named  chief  justice,  which  place  he  filled  with 
great  dignity  and  general  satisfaction,  till  the  year 
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1794,  when  Mr.  Washington  sent  him  as  envoy- 
extraordinary  to  the  court  of  London.* 

*  Jt  may  be  desirable,  at  the  present  period,  to  state  the  com- 
plaints urged  by  Mr.  Jay,  in  a  memorial  addressed  to  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  July  30,  1794.  It  is  to  be  wished  that  the  existing  differ- 
ences could  be  as  easily  adjusted. 

1 .  That  a  great  number  of  American  vessels  had  been  irregu- 
larly captured,  and  improperly  condemned,  by  certain  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  officers  and  judges. 

2.  That  in  various  instances,   the  parties  aggrieved  were  de- 
prived of  the  benefit  of  appeal,  and  in  others,  of  the  power  of 
claiming  their  property. 

3.  That  as  the  vessels  and  property,  taken  and  condemned,, 
had  been  sold  and  divided,  the  United  States  can  alone  look  to  his 
Majesty  for  reparation. 

4.  That  as  the  expences  and  delays  attending  litigated  suits 
are  so  grievous,  and   the  distance  of  Britain  from  America  so- 
great,  a  new,   more  summary,  and  less  expensive  method  of 
proceeding  has  become  necessary. 

6.  That  it  may  be  equally  expedient,  necessary,  and  just,  to 
revise  and  correct  the  sentences  of  the  courts  of  Vice-admiralty. 

6.  .That  the  irregularities  before-mentioned,  extend  not  only 
to  the  capture  and  condemnation  of  American  vessels  and  pro- 
perty, as  well  as  unusual  personal  severities,  but  even  to  the  im- 
pressment of  American  citizens,  to  serve  on  board  of  armed 
Vessels.  Signed  J.  J. 

On  November  19,  I7p4,  a  "Treaty  of  Amity,  Commerce,  and 
Navigation,"  between  his  Majesty  and  the  United  States  of 
America,  was  signed  by  Lord  Grenville,  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  on  the  one  part,  and  the  Honourable  John  Jay, 
Envoy -Extraordinary  from  the  above  States,  on  the  other.  Soon 
after  this,  Mr.  Jay  returned  to  America,  and  as  the  President 
(General  Washington)  had  been  blamed  for  employing  a  chiet" 
justice  on  a  diplomatic  mission>  the  accusation  was  in  some  de- 
gree obviated  by  a  speedy  resignation  on  the  part  of  that  magi** 
irate. 
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On  his  return  to  his  native  country  iu  1795,  lie 
resigned  his  place  as  chief  justice,  and  was  soon 
after  elected  governor  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
which  place  he  held  by  re-election  during  six 
years,  when  he  expressed  a  wish  not  to  be  re-chosen, 
and  declared  his  intention  never  to  occupy  any 
other  public  station,  which  resolution  he  has  since 
adhered  to. 

His  health  is  now  infirm  ;  he  has  taken  a  religi- 
ous turn  of  mind,  and  it  is  said  is  writing  some- 
thing on  the  Prophecies.  His  wife  (who  has  been 
some  time  dead )  was  a  remarkably  sensible,  well- 
educated,  and  amiable  woman,  daughter  of  the 
late  governor  William  Livingston  of  New  Jersey. 
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THE  people  of  Scotland  possess  a  character  pe- 
culiar to  themselves.  This  arises  out  of  the  nature 
of  their  government,  the  peculiarity  of  theii  laws, 
and  the  genius  of  their  social  institutions.  No  na- 
tion of  Europe  can  exhibit  a  greater  simplicity  of 
manners,  so  great  a  portion  of  austerity  in  respect 
to  religion,  or  such  excellent,  numerous,  and  eco- 
uomical  institutions,  for  the  education  of  youth. 

Until  lately,  the  connexion  between  the  landlord 
and  tenant,  particularly  in  the  highlands,  was 
uot  mercenary,  but  patriarchal ;  and  there  is  still 
something  peculiar  in  the  habits,  manners,  and  no- 
tions of  those  who  inhabit  those  alpine  regions.  Be- 
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tween  that  portion  of  the  kingdom  and  the  other, 
which  is  still  denominated  the  low  lands,-  a  line  of 
demarcation,  both  moral  and  physical,  appears  to 
have  been  drawn.  On  the  one  side  was  science, 
fertility,  and  cultivation;  on  the  other  (we  mean 
to  be  understood  generally )  ignorance,  poverty,  ste- 
rility/ a  barbarous  dialect,  and  a  dress  romantic  in 
its  appearance,  but  wholly  unfitted  for  the  climate. 
Thus,  neither  approximation  nor  one  common 
system  of  jurisprudence  could  produce  unity. 

To  make  a  nation  happy,  property  ought  to  be 
secure,  and  justice  both  expeditious  and  certain  : 
but  this  was  in  some  measure  precluded  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Imperial  code ;  and  although,  ac- 
cording to  Lord  Kaimes,  and  indeed  by  the  con- 
curring testimony  of  all  respectable  authorities.,  the 
trial  by  juvy,  in  civil  cases,  formed  a  part  of  the  an- 
cient municipal  institutions,  yet  it  had  been  suffered 
to  sink  into  disuse,  and  was  only  adverted  to  occa- 
sionally in  the  barbarous  phraseology  of  the  lawyers.* 
If  to  this  it  be  added,  that  the  discretion  of  the  Lord 
Advocate,  an  officer  nominated  and  dismissed  at  plea- 
sure by  the  executive  power,  stood  in  the  place  of  a 
grand  jury,  that  the  magistrates  of  the  inferior  tri- 
bunals^ were  usually  appointed  by  the  influence 
of  the  leading  noblemen  in  the  counties  where  they 
exercised  their  functions,  and  that  the  supreme  tri- 


*  It  is  usually  mentioned  under  the  obscure  term  of  "  a.  coin- 
petition  of  brieves." 
•t  The  sheriffs  depute  and  substitute. 
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bunal,  in  virtue  of  what  it  was  pleased  to  designate 
the  Jiobilc  ojjicinm,  claimed  a  kind  of  concurrent 
jurisdiction  with  the  legislature,  and  even  arrogated 
in  some  instances  a  superiority,  an  Englishman  will 
be  filled  with  wonder  and  astonishment  that  such 
a  system  could  have  survived  the  union. 

It  is  but  recently  too,  that  the  feudal  system  has 
spent  its  rage,  and  subsided  into  an  appearance  of 
order.  Until  of  late,  also,  there  were  but  two 
classes  of  men,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  a  middle 
order  being  still  wanting.  This,  however,  has  in 
some  measure  been  introduced  within  the  memory 
of  many  men  now  living,  by  commerce,  manufac- 
tures, and  an  improved  system  of  agriculture. 

These  peculiarities,  superadded  to  the  genius  of 
the  ancient  government,  gave  a  certain  cast  to  the 
inhabitants  of  the  northern  portion  of  the  island. 
Correct  in  point  of  morals,  excelling  in  all  the 
various  branches  of  education  and  literature,  ad- 
dicted alike  to  the  sciences  and  the  belles  lettres, 
in  full  possession  of  all  the  elegant  accomplish- 
ments which  adorn  life,  they  were  still  destitute  of 
that  liberty  which  makes  existence  desirable.  Ac-» 
customed  to  fight  for  upwards  of  a  century,  to  se- 
cure the  pretensions-  of  a  particular  family,  they 
cared  but  little  about  the  attainment  of  their  own 
rights  ;  and  even  anterior  to  the  union,  when  they 
possessed  a  separate  parliament,  the  Commons,  by 
sitting  in  the  same  house  with  the  Peers,  were  over- 
awed so  as  to  be  rendered  incapable  of  either  the  as- 
sumption, or  the  exercise  of  their  own  peculiar  pri- 
vileges. 
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Many  of  their  great  men  were  fully  conscious  of 
this,  and  we  find  Buchanan,  another  name  for 
science  itself,  in  his  celebrated  political  treatise,* 
written  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
maintaining  principles  worthy  of  the  purest  days 
of  Greece  and  of  Rome.  Fletcher  of  Saltoun 
also,  is  a  character  celebrated  for  enthusiasm  in 
behalf  of  liberty;  and  it  would  be  unjust  to  emit 
the  name  of  Lord  Belhaven,  a  man  who  soared 
above  the  prejudices  of  his  order,  and  instead  of 
being  instigated  by  the  feudal  spirit  of  the  ancient 
barons,  evinced  a  noble  ardor  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  his  country.  These  prefatory  ideas,  we 
trust,  will  not  be  considered  as  misplaced  here, 
when  we  are  about  to  give  an  account  of  a  man,  who 
may  be  fairly  considered  as  the  Andrew  Marvel  of 
Scotland. 

George  Dempster,  the  subject  of  the  present 
narrative,  was  born  in  the  town  of  Dundee, f  about 


*  "  De  jure  regni  apud  Scotos."  We  learn  with  pleasure  that 
the  memory  of  this  great  man  has  been  recently  vindicated  from 
the  aspersions  thrown  on  it,  merely  to  serve  party  purposes. 

f  Mr.  Dempster,  of  Dannichen,  according  to  Dr.  Small,  in 
his  Statistical  Account  of  Dundee,  is  a  "  native  citizen." 

Dundee  has  been  fortunate  in  her  children.  Provost  George 
Yeaman,  of  Murie,  represented  this  town  in  the  last  Scottish 
Parliament,  and  also  in  the  first  and  second  Parliaments  of 
Great  Britain.  He  was  of  great  service  to  his  countrymen,  by  the 
successful  resistance  made  on  his  part  to  two  measures  that 
would  have  proved  fuinous. 

l.  The  taxing  of  hides  by 'tale,  which  would  have  been  highly 

1803-1809  R 
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the  year  1735  or  1736.  His  grandfather,  who  had 
been  a  merchant  in  that  place,  realised  a  large  for- 
tune, at  a  period  when  money  was  scarce  ;  but  com- 
merce was  then  confined  to  a  few,  and  the  profit* 
were  proportionably  large.  His  father,  we  under- 
stand, was  also  engaged  in  the  same  pursuit,  and 
embarked  very  largely  in  the  corn  trade,  which  was 
for  many  years  considered,  in  some  measure,,  as 
odious  in  Scotland,  until  Adam  Smith  proved,  in  his 
"  Wealth  of  Nations,"  that  instead  of  impoverish* 
ing,  it  tends  greatly  to  enrich  a  country,  by  the  en- 
couragement held  out  to  the  farmers,  while  it  pro- 
duces plenty  at  the  same  time,  by  the  certain  in- 
crease of  the  commodity. 

Young  Mr.  Dempster,  as  he  was  then  called,  re- 
ceived his  education  at  the  grammar-school  of  the 
place  of  his  nativity.  Dundee,  like  the  other  royal 
boroughs,  possesses  excellent  institutions  of  this 
kind,  at  which  the  children  of  the  poor,,  in  common 
with  the  sons  of  the  most  honourable  and  opulent 
families,  are  brought  up  for  a  mere  trifle.  These 
schools  are  under  the  immediate  patronage  and 
censorship  of  the  provost  and  magistrates,  who,  as- 
prejudicial,  in  a  country  where  they  were  of  a  diminutive  size  ; 
and  2dly.  of  laying  an  impost  ou  the  measure  of  barley,  as  that  ar- 
ticle was  comparatively  inferior  in  point  of  quality.  He  also 
lessened  the  price,  by  abating  the  duty  on  coals,  having  procured 
a  clause,  by  which  the  Tay  was  included  within  the  bounds  of  ths 
Forth. 

The  memory  of  this  patriot  citizen  is  still  held  in  veneration  bjr 
his  townsmen. 
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sisted  by  the  clergy  as  assessors,  superintend,  and 
regulate  them,  generally  with  the  most  laud- 
able zeal,  as  well  as  with  the  most  commendable 
discretion.  Mr.  R.  Middleton,  the  father  of  Lord 
Barham,  was  at  that  peri  ad  collector  of  the  port  of 
Dundee  ;  and,  if  we  mistake  not  greatly,  this  noble- 
man himself  was  brought  up  at  the  same  school,  if 
not  in  the  very  same  class,  with  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  until  he  was  called  away  to  his  professional 
pursuits,  as  a  naval  officer. 

From  a  small  town  which  had  not  as  yet  distin- 
guished itself*  by  manufactures,  Mr.  Dempster,  at 
the  proper  age,  was  sent  to  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh, a  city  which,  on  account  of  its  antiquity,  its 
size,  and  the  consideration  of  having  been  the  capi- 
tal of  an  independent  kingdom,  is  always  surveyed 
by  a  young  Scotchman,  with  a  certain  degree  of 
veneration.  After  attending  the  various  classes, 
the  choice  of  a  profession  became  a  subject  of  con- 
sideration ;  but  as  no  man  of  fortune  is  bred  in 
North  Britain  to  the  church,  and  as  the  army  and 
navy  were  not  deemed  eligible  for  an  eldest  son,  the 
law  was  necessarily  pitched  upon,  as  the  future 
destination  of  the  subject  of  this  mem^H'.  Ac- 
cordingly, after  studying  the  principles  of  the  civil 
code,  and  perusing  Craig  and  all  the  feudal  writers, 
he  was  admitted  a  member  of  the  College  of  Advo-» 
rates.  This  occurred  in  the  year  1755,  about  a 
twelvemonth  after  the  reception  of  his  friend,  con- 

*  Its  chief  manufacture  consists  of  thread  and  linen  yarn. 
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temporary,  and  countryman,  Alexander  Wedde&- 
bur  ne,  who,  happily  resigning  his  hopes,  and  his 
gown  in  disgust,  repaired  to  England  with  a  slender 
purse,  but  a  mind  burning  with  ambition  ;  and, 
after  being  twicer  Lord  Chancellor,  concluded  his 
career  with  an  earl's  coronet, 

Mr.  Dempster,,  like  him  also,  obtained  and  re- 
linquished a  gown  ;  like  him,  he  tried  his  strength 
before  the  lords,  of  session,  and  at  length,  like  him 
oo,  directing  his  face  towards  the  south,  took  his 
departure  for  England.  But  their  stay,  as  well  as 
tbeir  conduct,  and  fate,  were  different;  for  the  one 
completely  emigrated  never  to  return,  while  the 
other,  like  a  bird  of  passage,  took  his  (light  during 
ihe  winter  only,  and  with  the  opening  spring,  ra- 
pidly repaired  to  revisit  his  friends  and  estate,  in 
the  county  of  Forfar. 

Mr.  Dempster,  while  at  Edinburgh,  associated 
with  all  the  men  of  letters,  and  frequented  all  the 
noted  societies  of  that  day.  We  know  not  whe- 
ther he  appertained  to  the  institution  known  by 
the  appellation  of  the  Poker  Club,  founded  by 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Adam  Ferguson,  which  met  at  a 
house  caxed  the  Diversorium,-  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Netherbow.  The  sole  object  of  the  members  was 
conviviality,  and  claret  being  then  sold  at  eighteen 
pence  per  bottle,  we  believe  the  chief,  if  not  only 
beverage,  was  Bourdeaux.  Hume  the  Historian.. 
Principal  Robertson,  Jolin  Home  the  author  of 
Douglas,  Carlysle,  &c.  were  among  its  members. 
It  was  succeeded  in  1756  by  the  Select  Society* 
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which  was  intended,,  not  only  for  philosophical  en- 
quiry, hut  for  the  improvement  of  the  company  in 
public  speaking:  Allan  Ramsay,  the  painter,  son 
of  the  author  of  the  "Gentle  Shepherd,"  was  the 
founder.  In  addition  to  the  names  already  men- 
tioned, may  be  here  added  those  of  Lord  Kames, 
Alexander  Weflde^buroe,  Andrew  Stuart,  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Elliot,  .the  father  of  tjic  prese.nt  Lord 


In  1759,  the  members  amounted  to  one  hundred 
and  thirty,  and  included  not  only  all  the  distin- 
guished literati  of  Edinburgh,  and  its  neighbour- 
liood,  b,utalso  several  of  the  nobility  and  gentry. 

The  elder  Munro,  Sir  Alexander  Dick,  Mr.  Wed- 
derburne,  Mr.  Andrew  Pringle,  afterwards  a  lord 
of  session,  Lord  Kames,  Lord  Eiibank,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Stewart,  an  advocate,  were  the  chief 
speakers:  Charles  Tpwnshend,  afterwards  Chan- 
cellor of  .the  Exchequer,  once  made  an  harangue  ; 
but  David  Hume  and  Adam  Smith,  never  opened 
their  lips.  Lord  Monboddo,  Lord  Eiibank,  and 
Mr.  Wilkie,  author  of  the  "  Epigoniad,"  as  well 
as  Messrs.  John  and  James  Adams,  William  Ty  tier, 
author  of  a  "  Vindication  of  Mary,"  and  now  a 
lord  of  session,  Lord  Gardenstone,  John  Clerke  of 
Eldin,  the  composer  of  an  excellent  work  on  Naval 
Tactics,  Andrew  Stewart,  author  of  Letters  tp 
Lord  Mansfield,  &c.  were  constant  attendants. 

In   1761,  this  celebrated  society  undertook  the 

Herculean  task  of  annihilating  the*  Scottish  Ian- 

•[,"  '      •  ..  •  -  '  --  —  —  —  _  —  _^» 

*  £ee  Wilkie's  Life  of  Hume,  p.  93. 
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guage.,  or  rather  of  refining  it,  in  such  a  manner, 
from  the  vernacular  idiom,  as  to  become  English 
both  in  purity  and  pronunciation. 

"  What  gave  rise  to  this  chimerical  project,"  says  Ritchie, 
ft  was  the  important  incident  of  old  Sheridan's  arrival  at  Edin- 
burgh, who  had  made  the  tour  of  Great  Britain,  as  an  itinerant 
lecturer  on  elocution.  This  gentleman  announced  his  appearance 
in  the  Scottish  capital,  and  his  plan  of  instruction  in  his  usual 
style  of  arrogance,  vanity,  and  self-conceit ;  indeed  the  lofty 
notion  he  entertained  of  the  vast  importance  of  the  art  which  he 
professed  to  teach,  and  his  own  exclusive  abilities  for  teaching  it, 
appear  in  every  page  of  his  flimsy  publications. 

"  Mr.  Sheridan's  lectures  continued  for  four  weeks  j  and  such 
was  the  rage  for  speaking  with  an  English  accent,  that  more  than 
three  hundred  gentlemen,  among  whom  were  die  most  eminent 
in  the  country  for  rank  and  learning,  attended  him.  Availing 
himself  of  this  kind  reception,  he  gave  notice,  that  he  proposed  to 
publish  his  lectures  on  elocution,  with  several  tracts  relative  to 
that  subject,  in  one  volume,  4to.  Most  of  the  gentlemen  sub- 
scribed for  copies ;  and  a  similar  project  for  improving  the  edu- 
cation of  females,  was  welcomed  by  them  with  a  similar  sub- 
scription. The  long  interval  which  elapsed  between  Sheridan's 
receiving  the  subscription  money  and  the  publication  of  his  book^ 
exposed  him  to  a  paper  warfare  in  the  public  journals. 

''These  lectures  were  delivered  in  St.  Paul's  chapel;  and 
during  their  continuance,  the  church  was  crowded  with  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  most  of  whom  began  to  affect  a  nicety  of  pronunci- 
ation in  their  ordinary  discourse.  Even  the  grave  academic  gave 
way  to  the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  day ;  and  Dr.  Robertson  was 
so  much  enamoured  with  it,  that  he  sported  on  all  occasions  his 
progress  in  speaking  English,  and  to  the  day  of  his  death,  perse- 
vered in  the  practice  of  enunciating  his  words  with  the  most 
pointed  correctness." 

Mr.  Dempster,  was  one  of  the  most  active  promo- 
ters of  this  new  branch  of  improvement,  and  laboured 
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in  conjunction  with  all  those  who  were  accounted 
cither  wise  or  learned,  to  introduce  the  new  lan- 
guage. Indeed,  the  whole  body  of  the  SELECT  SO- 
CIETY, to  which  he  was  no  contemptible  acqui- 
sition, contributed  warmly  to  the  advancement  of 
this  plan;  and  he  was  nominated  one  of  the  sixteen 
directors  of  ec  the  Society  for  promoting  the  Read- 
ing and  Speaking  of  the  English  Language  in  Scot- 
land.* 

*    LIST  OF  ORDINARY   AND  EXTRAORDINARY  DIRECTORS. 

Ordinary  Directors. 

1.  Lord  Auchinleck,  a  lord  of  session. 

2.  Lord  Alemoor,  a  lord  of  session. 

3.  Sir  Adam  Ferguson,  Bart. 

4.  Mr.  Walter  Stewart. 

5.  Mr.  William  Johnston,  afterwards  Sir  William  N 
Puiteney,  Bart.  /Three 

^ 3QVO— 

6.  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  TERTIUS,  A.M.  \cates. 
J.  Mr.  George  Dempster. 

8,  Mr.  Alexander  Tait,  clerk  of  session. 

9.  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh  Blair,  afterwards  professor  of  rhetoric  in 
<he  University  of  Edinburgh. 

10.  Rev.  Dr.  Jehn  Jardine. 

1 1 .  Rev.  Dr.  William  Robertson,  afterwards  principal  of  -th« 
University  of  Edinburgh. 

12.  Dr.  John  Hope. 

13.  Professor  Adam  Ferguson,  author  of  several  celebrated 
works. 

14.  Mr.  John  Fordyce,  merchant. 

35.  Mr.  John  Adam,  architect. 

i 

16.  Mr.  James  Russel,  surgeon. 

Extraordinary  Directors, 
I?.  Earl  of  Errol. 
18.  Earl  of  Egl'uiton. 
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This  epidemic,  however,  was  not  of  long  continu* 
ance,  for  it  abated  to  the  full  as  quickly  as  it  had 
originated,  and  the  vernacular  tongue  of  North 
Britain,  together  with  an  unmusical  drawl  peculiar 
to  that  portion  of  it,  still  continues  to  be  spoken 
•with  all  its  original  purity,  both  in  respect  to  Ian-* 
guage  and  accent,  in  '*  auld  Reekie,  or  the  gude 
town  of  Edinbro." 

It  has  already  been  hinted,  that  Mr.  Dempster 
did  not  long  practise  at  the  Scottish  bar ;  indeed, 
after  advocating  a  few  causes,  in  which  he  displayed 
talents  that  might  have  proved  highly  beneficial  to 
himself,  and  useful  tq  his  clients,  by  cultivation,  he 
declined  the  honours  of  the  wig  and  gown,  and  in- 
stead of  rernaining  a  lawyer,  aspired  to  become  a 
legislator. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  act  pf  union,  the  district 
of  boroughs  with  which  he  and  his  family  were 
more  immediately  connected,  consisted  of  one  city 
and  four  corporate  towns  :  viz.  St.  Andrew's,  Dun- 
dee, Forfar,  Perth,  and  Cupar.  He  became  a  candi- 
date for  these  in  the  12th  Parliament  of  Great  Bri- 


19.  Earl  of  Galloway. 

20.  Earl  of  Elgin. 

21.  txjrd  Elibank. 

22.  Lord  Kames,  a  lord  of  session,  and  author  of  severa} 
celebrated  works. 

23.  Sir  Alexander  Dick. 

24.  Mr.  James  Ferguson,  advocate  and  dean  of  faculty. 

25.  Mr.  George  Drummond,  commissioner  of  excise  j  an4 

26.  Mf.  Charles  Hamilton  Gordon,  advocate. 
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(ain,  which  met  November  25,  1 7G2 ;  and  after  a 
long;  and  expensive  struggle,  which  is  said  to  have 
cost  10,0001.  he  was  at  length  returned.* 

On  the  convocation  of  the  succeeding  House  of 
Commons,  which  met  May  10,  1768,  his  old  friend 
and  brother  advocate,  the  late  Sir  William  Pulte- 
ney,  Bart,  (then  William  Pulteney,  Esq.)  having 
been  chosen  both  for  this  district  and  the  county  of 
Cromarty,  made  his  election  for  the  latter.  On 
this  a  new  writ  was  issued,  and  Mr.  Dempster  re- 
chosen  then,  as  well  as  during  three  successive  par- 
liaments ;  in  short,  for  a  term  of  twenty-eight 
years,  within  which  space  he  appears  neither  to 
have  asked  nor  accepted  of  any  place,  office,  or  pen- 
sion from  the  crown,  with  the  exception  of  the 
situation  of  secretary  to  the  order  of  the  thistle  in 
1765,  which  does  not  seem  in  the  least  to  have 
influenced  his  conduct,  at  any  one  period  of  hi* 
life. 

This  appointment,  which  is  generally  estimated, 
&nd  we  believe  overrated,  at  500/.  per  annum,  was 
granted  during  the  administration  of  the  late  Mar- 

*  Dr.  Johnson  has  observed,  "  that  a  native  of  North  Britain 
must  be  a  sturdy  moralist,  who  has  not  a  greater  predilection  to 
Scotland,  than  to  truth."  Notwithstanding  this,  the  writer  of  the 
present  article  will  fairly  confess,  that  some  of  the  Scottish  boroughs 
are  to  the  full  as  venal  as  many  of  the  English,  and  that  on  ;i 
particular  occasion,  one  of  the  candidates  having  kissed  the  wife 
of  a  deacon  with  guineas  in  his  mouth,  the  husband,  who 
happened  to  be  a  weaver,  is  reported  to  have  been  so  well 
pleased,  that  he  exclaimed,  "  pray  kiss  my  daughter  too,  Sir !" 
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quis  of  Rockingham.  With  this  statesman  Mr, 
Dempster  hud  constantly  acted,  and  still  continued 
to  act,  as  the  ideas  by  which  that  nobleman  con- 
ducted himself,  were  strictly  constitutional,  and 
being  founded  on  the  principles  of  the  Old  Whigs 
(those  of  1688),  had  the  hearty  assent  of  all  who 
weix?,  or  pretended  to  be,  friends  of  liberty. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  American  war,  the  sub- 
ject of  this  memoir  saw  the  necessity  of  closing  the 
wounds  of  the  nation,  after  a  long,  disgraceful,  and 
disastrous  conflict.     He  accordingly,  in  a  long  and 
able  speech  on  the  state  of  the  nation,  maintained, 
that  it   was   equally   becoming   in  kingdoms  and 
individuals,  after   an   improvident  expenditure,  to 
seek  relief  in  a  sage  economy.     He  indeed  pointed 
out  a  variety  of  expedients  for  restoring  the  ex- 
hausted finances  of  the  empire,  and  above  all,  he 
called  the  attention  of  the  nation  to  the  state  of  the 
British  fisheries,  as  a  certain  resource  for  riches  on 
one  hand,  and  the  best  possible  nursery  for  our 
seamen  on  the  other.     He  at  the  same  time  dwelt 
on  the  necessity  of  reducing  our  naval,  military, 
and  civil  establishments.     He  was  eager  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  one  million  per  annum  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  national  debt ;  he  recommended  at  the 
same  time  a  review  of  our  revenue  laws,  as  well  as 
the  adoption  of  a  code  less  burdensome  to  com- 
merce, by  a  melioration  of  the  existing  system  of 
fiscal  regulations. 

Notwithstanding  the  phlegm  with  which  everj 
thing  that  had  the  national  prosperity  for  its  basis, 
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was  then  viewed,  he  prevailed  in  respect  to  one 
point,  and  actually  obtained  the  nomination  of  a 
committee  to  take  into  consideration  the  state  of 
the  fisheries,  and  as  a  member  of  it,  he  also  pointed 
out  the  propriety  of  encouraging  the  inhabitants  iti 
the  vicinity  of  the  sea,  to  become  fishermen. 

It  being  his  opinion  tbat  the  north-west  coast  of 
the  kingdom  abounded  most  with  fish  and  fine 
harbours,  but  was  naked,  unpeopled,  and  desti-s 
tute  of  towns,  a  society,  which  shall  be  mentioned 
hereafter,  was  actually  formed,  for  buying  land 
and  building  villages.  In  fine,  this  benignant 
plan  was  calculated  to  call  forth  the  energies  of  the 
inhabitants ;  to  stop  the  progress  of  emigration ;  to 
give  a  naval  direction  to  the  genius  of  the  people  ; 
and  to  open  new  sources  of  commercial  prospe- 
rity. 

During:  the  discussions  on  the  famous  East  India 

O 

bill,  the  member  for  Dumfries  delivered  his  opinion 
more  than  once,  and  on  the  21th  of  November, 
1783,  after  stating  the  importance  of  the  question, 
hoped  that  it  would  be  deliberately  discussed,  and 
wisely  decided. 

"  With  regard  to  the  violntion  of  charters,,  he  thought  all  char- 
tered rights  should  be  held  inviolable,  those  derived  from  one 
charter  only  excepted — the  charter  of  the  Ij^st  India  Company.* 
That  was  the  single  charter  which  ought  in  his  mind  to  be  de- 
stroyed for  the  sake  of  the  country,  for  the  sake  of  India,  and  for 
the  sake  of  humanity. 

*  Mr.  Dempster  has  been  one  of  the  Directors,  and  succeeded 
on  the  ballot  in  opposition  to  the  House  list. 
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"  He  complimented  Lord  John  Cavendish  on  his  wish,  de- 
dared  more  than  once  '  that  every  European  was  driven  out  ot 
India,  and  that  we  only  enjoyed  the  commerce  of  this  part  oi 
Asia  in  the  same  manner  we  enjoyed  that  of  China.'  He  for  his 
own  part  lamented,  that  the,  navigation  to  India  had  ever  been 
discovered,  and  he  now  conjured  ministers  to  abandon  all  ideas  of 
sovereignty  in  that  quarter  of  the  world;  for  it  would  be  much 
•wiser  to  make  some  one  ,of  the  native  princes  king  of  the  country, 
and  to  leave  India  to  itself.  He  however  saw  which  \vay  the 
House  was  inclined,  and  therefore  should  withdraw,  as  he  would 
not  vote  against  his  principles  for  the  throne  of  Delhi." 

In  1785,  we  find  him  supporting  the  motion  to 
amend  the  "  Grenville  Act."  He  painted  in  glow- 
ing colours  the  situation  of  gentlemen  anterior  to 
the  original  bill,  <c  for  at  that  degenerate  period,  no 
candidate,  whether  he  had  the  majority  of  votes  pr 
not  was  sure  of  his  seat,  unless  he  would  conde- 
scend to  truckle  to  the  minister,  and  sacrifice  his 
principles  at  the  shrine  of  power."  Nearly  at  the 
same  time  he  made  a  sturdy  but  ineffectual  opposi- 
tion to  an  act  for  imposing  a  fresh  tax  on  printed 
linens,  a  branch  of  manufacture  in  which  his  con- 
stituents were  deeply  interested. 

In  the  question  respecting  the  Regency,  during 
the  illness  of  his  Majesty,  Mr.  Dempster  appears 
to  have  opposed  the  plan  sketched  out  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
the  minister  of  tljat  day.  He  was  accordingly  one 
oi' those  who  voted  for  the  previous  question  as 
moved  by  Lord  Guilford,  December  16,  1788, 
which  was  lost,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
having  a  majority  of  sixty-four  on  the  division. 
Three  days  after  this,  on  a  motion  being  made 
"  that  the  report  be  new  brought  up/' 
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Mr.  Dempster  "  begged  leave  to  propose  an  amendment  to  tbe 
second*  resolution,  which  would  rescue  the  House  from  the 
greatest  solecism  he  had  ever  witnessed.  The  Revolution  was  #o 
precedent  in  point  for  the  present  proceeding.  Our  king  was  not 
likely  to  be  expelled  the  throne,  because  he  was  a  king  beloved 
by  his  subjects,  but  he  was  a  man,  and  consequently  subject  to 
all  the  calamities  and  infirmities  of  human  nature. 

"  We  had  at  this  time  a  Prince  of  Wales,  the  heir  apparent  to 
the  throne,  of  full  age.  Why  then  should  we  have  a  king  made 
up  like  nothing  that  ever  was  conceived  before,  an  un-whig,  un* 
tory^like,  odd,  awkward,  anomalous  monster  ! 

"  He  declared  that  he  stood  up  as  an  independent  man,  con* 
nected  with  neither  party  ;  the  amendment  he  had  to  propose  was 
an  amendment  of  his  own,  without  consultation,  and  without  con- 
nivance ;  he  did  not  even  know  whether  his  amendment  would  be 
seconded  ;  but  such  as  it  was  he  would  move  it,  that  he  might  at 
least  endeavour  to  preserve  the  constitution  from  what  appeared  to 
him  to  be  dangerous. 

"  His  amendment,  was  to  leave  out  the  word  '  right,'  because 
the  best  wayof  declaring  their  right  was  not  to  express  it  by  a  word, 
but  by  the  exercise  of  it ;  and  with  that  view  he  should  further 
move  to  leave  out  the  words  '  in  such  a  manner  as  the  exigency  of 
(he  case  may  appear  to  require,'  and  insert,  *  by  presenting  an  ad- 
dress to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  heir  apparent  and  of  full  age,  hum- 
bly beseeching  him  to  take  upon  himself  the  administration  of  the 
civil  and  military  government  of  the  country  during  the  incapacity 
of  his  majesty,  and  no  longer.'  " 

Mr.  Courteoay  having  seconded  (he  motion,  a 


*  "  That  it  is  the  RIGHT  and  duty  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain  now  assembled,  and 
lawfully,  fully,  and  freely  representing  all  the  estates  of  the  people 
in  this  realm,  to  provide  the  means  of  supplying  the  defect  of  the 
personal  exercise  of  the  royal  authority,  arising  from  his  majesty's 
aaid  indisposition,  in  such  a  manner  js  the  exigency  of  the  case 
may  appear  to  require." 
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debate  ensued,  which  was  prorogued  to  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  and  after  all  the  great  speakers  on  both 
sides  had  delivered  their  opinions,  the  question  was 
at  length  put,  when  there  appeared  : 

A  jes  for  the  original  motion        -       251 
Noes  178 

So  that  Mr.  Dempster's  amendment  was  lost  by  a 
majority  of  73. 

In  the  summer  of  1790,  this  gentleman,  after 
having  sat  during  five  following  Parliaments  for 
the  same  district,  withdrew,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Captain  George  Murray,  of  the  royal  navy,  uncle 
to  the  Duke  of  Atliol.  During  his  public  career, 
as  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  was  al- 
ways heard  with  singular  attention.  This  did  not 
proceed  from  his  delivery,  although  easy  and 
fluent,  or  from  his  person  and  address,  although 
the  one  was  handsome,  and  the  other  both  popular 
and  seductive ;  but  from  the  uprightness  of  his 
character,  which  impressed  full  conviction  on  all 
who  heard  him,  that  his  conduct  was  regulated  both 
by  his  heart  and  understanding,  without  any  per- 
sonal or  paltrjr  consideration  whatsoever.  No 
man  could  pretend  to  any  influence  over  his  opi- 
nions ;  no  party  ever  affected  to  depend  on  hi* 
vote;  so  that  while  his  speeches  fully  illustrated 
the  connexion  between  eloquence  and  virtue,  his 
decisions  were  always  regulated  in  strict  subordina- 
tion to  his  conscience. 
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The  conduct  of  the  ex-member  for  Dundee,  dur- 
ing retirement.,  did  not  belie  the  tenor  of  his  par- 
liamentary life.  He  did  not  withdraw,  for  the 
purpose  of  inglorious  ease,  or  the  enjoyment  of  un- 
interrupted luxury,  but  in  order  to  obtain  nobler 
and*  better  purposes,  for  when  he  deemed  himself 
no  longer  likely  to  benefit  the  public  by  his  parlia- 
mentary career,  he  determined  still  to  act  the  part 
of  a  good,  a  virtuous,  and  a  zealous  citizen. 

Accordingly,  on  his  return,  he  began  to  exhibit, 
by  a  practical  example  on  his  own  estate,  what 
might  be  achieved  in  the  country  at  large.  Nor 
were  his  improvements  on  a  small  scale,  or  his  la- 
bours of  an  undignified  kind,  as  he  commenced  by 
the  enclosure  of  the  farms  around  the  paternal  man- 
sion, the  draining  of  a  lake,  and  the  building  of  a 
village1.  These  do  not  appear  to  be  the  labours  of  a 
private  gentleman,  but  rather  resemble  the  efforts 
of  some  northern  priiice,  than  the  owner  of  the 
barony  of  Dunnichen. 

It  has  already  been  shewn  that  Mr.  Dempster  as 
a  private  citizen,  has  always  been  eager  to  embark 
in  every  scheme  that  might  either  promote  or  add  to 
the  prosperity  of  his  native  country.  He  was  accord- 
ingly, as  we  hinted  before,  one  of  the  first  to  en- 
gage iu  a  society  for  extending  the  fisheries  of 
Scotland,  which  for  ages  afforded  an  ample  harvest 
to  Dutch  skill  and  industry,  but  had  always  lan- 
guished in  the  hands  of  the  natives,  although  they 
possessed  all  the  advantages  resulting  from  imme- 
diate vicinity,  and  parliamentary  encouragement. 
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He  was  of  course  elected  one  of  the  directors  of  this 
institution,  and  in  that  capacity  both  iu  1788  and 
1789>  he  pronounced  a  discourse  to  the  members, 
•which  has  been  since  published,  "  containing  a 
summary  of  the  proceedings  for  extending  the 
fisheries,  and  improving  the  sea-coasts  of  Great 
Britain/'  together  with  "  some  thoughts  on  the 
present  emigrations  from  the  Highlands/* 

He  commences  with  noticing  a  pamphlet,*  point- 
ing out  a  series  of  improvements  on  a  great  scale, 
and  laments  that  neither  the  funds,  nor  the  opera- 
tions of  a  joint  stock  company,  would  allow  them 
to  extend  their  ideas  so  far. 

"  Were  any  of  the  great  proprietors  of  extensive 
tracts  of  lands,  now  waste  and  uncultivated/'sayshe, 
"to  embark  heartily  in  such  a  plan  of  meliorating  his 
estate,  and  to  devote  his  time  and  capital  solely  to 
this  object,  I  doubt  not  but  iu  the  course  of  a  single 
generation,  he  might  derive  great  benefit  to  himself, 
and  lay  the  foundation  of  immense  wealth  for  his 
posterity;  and  in  truth,  Lord  Gardenstone,  the 
Duke  of  Argyle,  in  the  Isle  of  Mull,  Mr.  Campbell, 
of  Shaw  field,  in  Isla,  and  Captain  Macleod,  in 
Herries,  have  been  most  laudably  engaged  in  plans 
for  improving  those  islands,  not  unlike  that  here 
suggested.  It  is  also  well  known,  that  the  late  Earl 
of  Findlater,  in  the  course  of  twenty  or  thirty 

*  "  Some  Reflections  intended  to  Promote  the  Success  of  the 
Society  for  Extending  the  Fisheries,  and  improving  the  Sea-coast5 
of  Great  Britain  by  John  Gray,  Esq. 
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years,  introduced  good  agriculture  and  extensive 
manufactures  into  a  part  of  the  kingdom  where 
neither  were  known  before.,  and  that  the  conse- 
quences have  been,  a  vast  improvement  of  tue 
value  of  his  estate,  and  of  the  condition  of  its  inha- 
bitants." The  Herculean  labours  of  the  present 
Earl  of  Fife  ought  not  to  have  been  here  forgotten 
by  the  very  intelligent  orator,  as  he  has  effected 
more  towards  the  improvement  of  the  north  of 
Scotland,  in  the  three  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Bamff, 
and  Moray,  than  any  man  of  his  day. 

In  order  to  prove  that  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
afe  Capable  of  better  cultivation,  and  to  demonstrate 
the  fallacy  of  the  position  ct  that  the  times  of  breed- 
ing men  are  now  over,  that  men  must  give  w*ay  to 
a  more  profitable  species  of  production  (sheep  and 
black  cattle  ! )  and  that  formerly  a  chieftain  wanted 
soldiers,  but  now  money;"  Mr.  Dempster  enters 
into  several  curious  details.  In  the  first  place  he 
observes,  that  no  where  in  Scotland  do  potatoes  grow 
better  than  in  the  Highlands,  and  that  land  may 
be  cultivated  to  advantage  for  pasture  and  hay  in 
climates  too  cold  to  yield  much  corn,  as  in  Iceland, 
where  corn  is  seldom  sown,  and  hardly  ever  ripens., 
the  farms  being  divided  into  two  parts,  viz.  culti- 
vated and  natural  grass.  The  **  leaking  showers" 
which  fall  during  the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  also  render  the  Highlands  admirably  adapted 
for  the  cultivation  of  flax. 

We  shall  see  in  the  following  passage,  that  Mr, 
Dempster,  like  a  true  rhetorician,  seems  deter  mined 
1808-1809.  s 
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to  deduce  probable  advantages  from  manifest  de- 
fects. 

ee'l  have,  for  argument's  sake,"  says  he,  "  admitted  of  the  truth 
of  the  objection  drawn  from  the  coldness  of  the  climate  j  though 
some  things  might  be  stated  which  go  far  to  contradict  the  fact 
itself.  The  gardens  of  the  inhabitants  of  Dunkeld  extend  nearly 
to  the  summit  of  a  very  high  hill ;  and  so  do  those  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam,, where  the,  aspect  is  to  the  bleak  north-east.  In  the  year 
1/36,  there  were  more  apples  and  pears  in  the  few  gardens  of 
Lochabar,  than  grew  on  the  same  number  of  trees  that  season  in 
Worcestershire  or  Herefordshire.  At  Fort  William  green  peas 
are  ripe,  as  I  have  been  told,  almost  as  early  as  at  Edinburgh. 

"  On  the  first  day  of  August,  in  the  year  173/j  the  barley  har- 
vest of  Icolumbkill  was  begnn ;  and  about  the  middle  of  that 
month,  the  corn  fields  round  the  town  of  Stornway,  in  the  isle  of 
Lewis,  were  far  advanced  towards  maturity.  Good  potatoes  are 
met  with  in  the  counties  of  Inverness  and  Sutherland,  early  in  the 
month  of  August.  It  is  equally  certain,  that  hedgerows  and 
plantations,  of  which  the  Highlands  are  utterly  destitute,  add 
much  to-  the  warmth  and  earliness  of  other  countries. 

"  Snow  seldom  lies  for  any  length  of  time  in  the  Hebrides,  or 
Western  Highlands  j  and,  indeed,  it  is  generally  allowed,  that  the 
temperature  of  the  whole  island  of  Great  Britain  is  much  milder 
than  any  continental  situation  in  the  same  latitude.  I  acknow- 
ledge," adds  he,  "  that  the  continual  moisture  and  heavy  rains  in 
the  Western  Highlands,  are  discouraging  circumstances  to  strangers 
accustomed  to  a  better  climate  j  but  this  only  increases  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  the  native  inhabitants,  from  the  difficulty 
with  which  they  would  be  replaced." 

Immediately  after  this,  he  glances  at  the  degraded 
state  of  the  Scottish  elections,  and  laments,  that  a 
certain  middle  class  called  tacksmen,  are  about  tt> 
be  extirpated: 

*f  Were  the  political  constitution  of  Scotland  like  that  of  Eng- 
land," says  he,  "  and  did  a  freeholder  life  estate  of  forty  shilling? 
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a  year  give  a  right  for  voting  for  members  of  parliament  to  repre- 
sent our  counties,  I  have  no  doubt  but  these  tacksmen,  in  the 
character  of  freeholders,  would  render  themselves  as  useful  to  the 
great  proprietors  in  peaceful  times,  as  they  formerly  were  in 
times  of  turbulence  and  war ;  and  that  the  same  security  and  pro- 
tection would  be  the  consequence  of  their  services.  But  our- 
covjnty  elections  being  too  aristocratical  to  admit  of  this  species 
of  political  utility,  and  great  internal  tranquillity  prevailing  in  the 
Highlands,  the  ancient  bond  of-uhion  between  him  and  the  pro- 
prietor or  chief  is  in  a  great  measure  dissolved.  His  pretensions, 
therefore,  too  frequently  give  way  to  those  of  the  south  country 
shepherds;  and  he  has  often  the  mortification  of  seeing  his  and 
his  ancestor's  mansion,  levelled  to  the  ground,  or  converted  into  a 
sheep  cot." 

Mr.  Dempster  having  shewn  that  the  object  of  a 
society  associated  for  the  purpose  of  improving  the 
fisheries,  is  immediately  connected  with  the  excite- 
ment of  a  spirit  of  industry  among  the  inhabitants 
at  large,  proceeds  to  state,  that  since  the  25th  of 
March,,  1788,  the  Court  of  Directors  had  executed 
the  necessafy.deeds  for  obtaining  the  perpetual  pro- 
perty of  Tobermory,  in  the  island  of  Mull,  and  Ula- 
pole,  in  Loch  Broom. 

"The  extent  .of  the  property  acquired  at  Toberrhory  from  his 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  for  the  payment  of  a  mere  quit-rent, 
and  from  Mr.  Campbell  of  Knock,  is  not  less  than  two  thousand 
English  acres.  A  copious  stream  of  water  runs  through  the  mid- 
dle of  it;  and  hard  by  is  a  river  capable  of  turning  machinery  of 
any  kind.  The  situation  of  the  new  town  is  on  a  dry  and  healthy 
spot,  with  a  southern  exposure  overlooking  the  harbour,  and 
sheltered  from  the  north  wind  by  a  sloping  hill,  rising  gently  be* 
j&ind  the  towa." 

Part  of  this  tract  of  country  was  soon  after  let 

«  9. 
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out  on  building  leases ;  a  common  store-house  has 
been  erected;  a  shop  and  dwelling-house  for  a 
blacksmith  have  been  built;  plans  for  a  custom- 
house were  prepared  by  Mr.  Mylne,  architect  of 
London;  a  harbour,  quays,  &c.  &c.  were  projected, 
and  the  groundwork  of  a  town  sketched  out. 

Uliapool  being  always  considered  as  one  of  the 
first  stations  in  Great  Britain  for  the  herring  fishery, 
much  was  expected  from  it ;  but  unfortunately  the 
summer  and  autumn  fisheries  failed  entirely  in 
Loch  Broom ;  yet  this  disappointment  was  amply 
compensated  by  a  winter  fishery  some  miles  to  the 
j'.orthward,  where  the  herrings  were  in  sufficient 
plenty  to  ha^e  supplied  the  markets  not  only  of  Eu- 
rope,, but  the  West  Indies.  The  proprietors  having 
also  acquired  the  property  of  an  island  called  Res- 
tol,  very  near  to  some  "  cod  banks/'  great  hopes 
were  entertained  of  rendering  that  fishery  also  pro- 
ductive. 

"  The  society  have  lately  acquired,"  adds  he,  "  a  very  valuable 
property  called  Stein,  in  Lock  Bay,  and  Lock  Folliart  in  the  isle 
of  Sky  ;  we  have  experienced  the  utmost  liberality  of  treatment 
from  Mr.  Bannatyre  Macleod,  Mr.  Brodie,  and  Mr.  David  Scott, 
the  Attornies  of  General  Macleod  of  Macleod,  acting  in  the  trne 
spirit  of  that  gallant  officer  himself,  who  is  now  on  service  in 
India,  and  of  whose  estate  Stein  composed  one  farm.  A  thou- 
sand Scotch  acres  of  land,  whereof  one  hundred  and  thirty  are  in 
actual  culture,  have  been  given  to  the  society  at  a  quit-rent  of 
sixteen  pounds  per  annum.  Its  exposure  is  to  the  south.  There 
are  lime-stone  and  free-stone  quarries  near  the  spot,  and  a  suffi- 
cient supply  of  peat  for  fuel  for  the  inhabitants.  The  i •>)•.•  <>l 
Sky  well  deserves  the  name  of  Fair,  bestowed  upon  it  by  the 
ingenious  Dr.  Anderson,  being  in  poiut  of  fertility  and  extent  next 
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to  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  finest  island  belonging  to  his 
Majesty  in  Europe. 

"  Nothing  is  herein  said,"  adds  the  patriotic  director,  "  as  to 
the  roads  of  communication  between  the  eastern  and  the  western 
coasts  of  the  Highlands ,  yet  upon  these  the  success  of  our  under- 
taking in  a  great  measure  depends.  The  efforts  of  individuals 
are  inadequate  to  the  expence  of  such  a  work.  Mountainous 
countries  have  been  made  pervious  by  government,  in  all  moun- 
tainous regions.  The  Alps  and  Pyrenees  owe  their  roads  to  the 
Kings  of  France,  Spain,  and  Sardinia.  It  is  by  the  government  of 
Great  Britain  that  the  roads  through  half  the  Highlands  have  been 
already  made.  Most  people  indeed,  in  this  country,  imagine 
that  roads  have  been  made  through  every  part  of  the  Highlands. 
It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  when  cnce  it  is  known,  that  the 
western  parts  of  Inverness-shire,  Ross-shire.,  Sutherland,  and 
Caithness,  are  still  utterly  inaccessible  to  carriages,  and  almost 
to  horsemen,  that  the  government  will  adopt  some  system  for  the 
gradual  making  of  roads  through  those  countries.  This  object 
would  soon  be  accomplished  by  the  addition  of  a  very  small  sum 
io  the  money  yearly  expended  in  maintaining  the  roads  already 
made. 

"  The  pation  must  never  forget,  that  to  the  writings  and  journies 
of  Mr.  Pennant,  Dr.  Anderson,  and  Mr.  JCnox,  it  is  indebted  for 
much  information  respecting  our  northern  seas.  They  also  en- 
larged upon  the  bold  and  original  idea  of  improving  our  fisheries 
.'hid  sea-coasts,  by  founding  new  towns  near  to  the  seas  where  fish 
are  most  abundant,  which  idea  was  first  started  by  Mr.  Gray,  in, 
"  .Reflections  on  the  Domestic  PoJicy  proper  to  be  observed  on 
the  Conclusion  of  a  Peace,  published  in  1761." 

This  is  a  mere  outline  of  the  project  of  putting  a 
stop  to  emigration,  by  building  towns,  by  erecting 
quays  and  wharfs,,  and  by  establishing  cod  and  her- 
ring fisheries. 

\Ve  find  by  an  account  annexed,,  that  between 
the  1st  of  January,  1787,  and  the  25th  of  March, 

89j  the  sum  of  4,594/.  was  issued ;  that  in.  the 
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province  of  Bengal  almost  five  thousand  pound? 
had  been  subscribed  to  the  capital  of  the  company 
under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Cornwallis,  while  ano- 
ther large  sum  was  obtained  at  Madras  through  the 
active  patronage  of  Sir  Archibald  Campbell.  In 
fine,  the  total  expected  to  be  raised  by  the  voluntary 
subscription  of  public  spirited  individuals,  was  esti- 
mated at  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds, 
and  so  feasible  was  the  speculation,  that  the  Court 
of  Denmark  adopted  the  very  same  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  Iceland ! 

It  is  painful  after  this  to  be  obliged  to  confess, 
that  a  scheme  so  fraught  with  good  and  noble  pur- 
poses should  fail,  and  come  to  nothing.  It  is  with 
110  small  mortification,  therefore,  we  are  obliged  to 
add,  that  what  with  the  intervention  of  a  new  and 
eminently  disastrous  war,  added  to  the  disadvantage 
necessarily  arising  out  of  a  joint  stock  company, 
the  zeal  of  individuals  began  to  cool  with  their 
Lopes,  and  a  general  disappointment  ensued,  which 
cast  a,  gloom  over  the  prospects  of  the  north,  which 
lias  not  been  equalled  since  the  failure  of  the  Da- 
rien  expedition. 

But  this  was  not  the  only  mortification  he  was 
doomed  to  experience,  for  he  had  embarked  in  a 
scheme  with  his  brother,  Captain  John  Dempster, 
who  had  realised  a  considerable  fortune  as  the  com- 
mander of  a  ship  in  the  service  of  the  English  East 
India  Company,  which  we  believe,  in  consequence 
of  the  war,  and  the  pressure  of  the  times,  has  not 
been  attended  with  that  success  which  it  justly  me- 
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iited.  Acting  on  the  principle,  that  where  the 
price  of  labour  was  cheap,  manufactures  could  be 
carried  on  to  the  greatest  advantage,  they  pur- 
chased an  estate  in  the  county  of  Caithness,  at  a 
place  called  Skibo,  and  began  the  necessary  erec- 
tions. Had  they  been  warranted  by  prudence  in 
completing  their  undertaking,  the  consequence^ 
would  have  been  of  the  most  beneficial  kind,  fof  the 
emigration  of  the  inhabitants  would  have  been  pre- 
vented by  the  certainty  of  employment,  and  such  is 
the  unaccountable,  and  perhaps  ridiculous  attach- 
ment to  the  country,  that  the  sturdy  inhabitant  of 
those  almost  Hyperborean  regions  \vould  have  been 
better  contented  with  a  scanty  subsistence  in  one  of 
the  most  northern  counties  of  Scotland,  than  have 
become  an  independent  freeholder  amidst  the  woods 
of  the  Trans- Atlantic  Continent  t 

While  an  occasional  resident  in  London,  as  well  as 
in  Edinburgh,  Mr.  Dempster  had  always  a  predi- 
lection for  literary  society.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Boswell,  both  in  "  the  Voyage  to  the  Hebrides," 
and  in  his  Life  of  his 

"  Guide,  philosopher,  and  friend."* 

*  Mr.  Dempster  entertained  a  very  extraordinary  degree  of 
respect  for  Dr.  Johnson.  This  is  recorded  in.  the  following  man- 
lier by  Mr.  B. 

"  Next  morning  (this  occurred  in  1763)  Mr.  Dempster  hap- 
pened to  call  on  me,  and  was  so  much  struck  even  with  the  imper- 
fect account  which  I  gavcliim  of  Dr.  Johnson's  conversation,  that 
to  his  honour  be  it  recorded,  when  I  complained  that  drinking 
port  and  sitting  up  late  with  him  atfected  my  nerves  for  some  time 
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Nor  is  this  all,  for  he  himself  may  be  justly  consi- 
dered as  a  man  of  letters,  having  devoted  much  of 
h is  time  to  composition. 

Since  his  retirement,  and  even  so  recently  as  the 
year  1803,  he  has  corresponded  with  the  editor  of  $ 
periodical  publication,*  relative  to  the  means  of 

after,  he  said,  <f  one  had  better  be  palsied  at  eighteen,  than  not 
keep  company  with  such  a  man.'' 

We  have  fairly  transcribed  the  passage,  but  consider  it  as  a  mere 
jen  d"  esprit,  being  certain  that  however  high  his  admiration  for  a 
man  of  talents,  Mr.  D.  would  never  have  endangered  a  paralytic 
affection  for  any  one. 

*  We  shall  here  give  an  extract  of  a  letter  to  the  Conductor 
of  the  Farmer's  Magazine,  dated  February  9,  1803. 

"  How  much  depends  upon  mankind  thinking  soundly  an  1 

wisely  on  agricultural  topics,  which,  in  point  of  extent,  surpass 

.  all  ethers,  and  which  may  be  said  to  embrace  the  whole  surface  of 

the  globe  we  inhabit !  I  would  still  be  more  lavish  in  my  conir 

raendation  cJf  your  design,  were  it  not  that  I  should  thereby  indi- 

-  rectly  make  a   panegyric  on  myself.      For  these  last  forty  years 

•  of-  my  life,  I  have  acted  in  the  management  of  my  liale  rural  con- 
cerns on  the  principles  you  so  strenuously  inculcate.     I  found  my 
few  tenants  without  leases,  subject  to  the  blacksmith  of  the  ba- 
rony j  thirled  to  its  mills;  wedded  to  the  wretched  system  of  put- 
field  and  in  ;  bound  to  pay  kain,  and  perform  personal  services ; 
clothed  in  hodden,  and  lodged  in  hovels.     You  have  enriched  the 
Magazine  with  results  of  your  farming  excursions.  Pray  direct  one 

.  of  them  to  the  county  I  write  from ;  peep  in  upon  Dunichen  : 
and  if  you  find  one  of  the  'evils  I  have  enumerated  existing- j  if 
you  can  trace  a  question,  at  my  instance,  in  a  court  of  law,  with 
'  «uiy  tenant  as  to  how  he  labours  his  farm ;  or  find  one  of  them  not 
secured  by  a  lease  of  nineteen  years  at  Ifast  and  his  life,  the  barony 
shall  be  yours.  You  will  find  me  engaged  in  a  controversy  of  the 
rr.ost  amicable  kind  with  .Lord  Carringtou,  defending  the  freedom 

.  ~oi  the*  English,  tenants  from  the  foolish  restrictions  with  which 
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meliorating  the  situation  of  his  native  country,  by 
agricultural  improvements,  and  indeed  one  of  the 

>.  .         , •*•-!    - _— . 

their  industry  is  shackled,  prohibitions  to  break  up  meadow  land, 
to  so\v  rL.x,  to  plant  tobacco,  &c.  &c.,  all  imposed  by  foolish  fears, 
or  by  ignorance,  and  confirmed  by  the  selfish  views  of  land  stew* 
ards,  who  naturally  wish  the  dependence  of  farmers  on  their  wilj 
and  pleasure.  God  knows,  Scotland  is  physically  barren  enough, 
situated  in  a  high  latitude,  composed  of  ridges  of  high  mountains  ; 
yet,  in  my  opinion,  moral  causes  contribute  stiil  more  to  its  sterility. 
I  urge  the  zealous  prosecution  of  your  labours,  as  a  general  change 
of  system  and  sentiment  is  only  to  be  affected  slowjy  :  your  max- 
ims are  destined  first  to  revolt  mankind,  and,  long  after,  to  reform, 
them.  There  never  was  a  less  successful  apostle  than  I  have  been, 
In  a  mission  of  forty  years,  I  cannot  boast  of  one  convert.  I  still 
find  the  tenants  of  my  nearest  neighbours  and  my  best  friends,  cut- 
ting down  the  laird's  corn,  while  their  own  crops  are  imperiously 
calling  for  their  sickles.  I  am  much  pleased  with  the  rotations  you, 
suggest ;  and  as  those  topics  are  very  favourite  ones  with  me,  the/ 
occupy  no  small  portion  of  my  leisure  moments. 

"The  Highland  Society  being  silent  on  the  subject  of  the  emi- 
gration of  the  Highlanders  who  are  gone,  going,  and  preparing  to 
go  in  whole  clans,  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  those  who  are 
more  intimately  acquainted  with  the  state  of  the  Highlands  than  I 
pretend  to  be.  One  would  think  the  society  were  disciples  of 
Pinkcrton,  who  says,  the  best  thing  we  could  do  wonld  be  to  get 
rid  entirely  of  the  whole  Celtic  tribe,  and  people  their  country  with 
inhabitants  from  the  low  country.  How  little  does  he  know  the 
valour,  the  frugality,  the  industry  of  those  inestimable  people  \  or 
of  their  attachment  to  their  friends  and  country  \  I  would  not  give 
a  little  Highland  child  for  ten  of  the  highest  Highland  mountains 
in  all  Lochaber.  With  proper  encouragement  to  its  present  in* 
habitants,  the  next  century  might  see  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
cultivated  to  its  summits,  like  Wales  or  Switzerland,  its  vallies 
teeming  with  soldiers  for  our  land  army,  Us  bays,  lakes  and  friths 
\vith  seamen  for  our  navy.  But  this  is  a  long  chapter.  A  Roman 
orator  says,  arms  must  give  way  to  the  gown— A  modern  oratof 
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•volumes  of  that  work  has  been  recently  dedicated 
to  him. 

Mr.  Dempster  now  resides  constantly  at  Dunni- 
chen-house,  in  the  parish  of  the  same  name,  which 
is  situate  in  the  county  of  Forfar.  Approaching 
near  to  that  time  of  life  which  will  class  him  among 
the  Octogenarians,  he  can  look  back  with  satisfac- 
tion to  tue  space  that  has  already  elapsed,  and  con- 
templating the  mprovement  and  happiness  around, 
produced  by  the  labours  of  nearly  half  a  century, 
be  almost  exempt  from  the  reproach  of  the  great 

might  say,  with  more  truth,  arms  must  give  way  to  the  wool  the 
gown  is  made  of. 

"  At  the  height  of  four  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea, 
and  ten  miles  removed  from  it,  1  dare  not  venture  on  spring  wheat, 
but  I  have  had  one  advantage  from  my  elevation,  my  autumn 
wheat  has  been  covered  with  snow  most  of  the  winter,  through 
which  its  green  shoots  peep  very  prettily.     I.  have  sometimes  be- 
lieved that  this  hardy  grain  is  better  calculated  for  our  cold  climate 
than  is  generally  thought,  if  sown  on   well  cleaned  and  dunged 
land,  very  early,  perhaps  by  the  end  of  September,  so  as  to  be  in 
ear  when  we  get  our  short  scorch  of  heat  from  15  July  to  15 
August,  and  to  profit,  by  it.     I  was  pleased  with  your  recom- 
mending married  farm-servants.     I  don't  value  mine  a  rush  till 
they  marry  the  lass  they  like.     Ou  my  iann  of  120  acres,  I  can 
shew  such  a  crop  of  thriving  human  stock  as  delights  me.     From 
five  to  seven  years  of  age,  they  gather  n,y  potatoes  at  Id.  2d.  and 
3d.  per  day,  and  the  sight  of  such  a  joyous  busy  field  of  industrious 
happy  creatures  revives  my  old  age.     Our  dairy  fattens  them  like 
pigs ;  our  cupboard  is  their  apothecary's  shop ;  and  the  old  casten 
clothes  of  the  family,  by  the  industry  of  their  mothers,  look  like 
birthday  suits  on  them.     Some  of  them  attend  the  groom  to  water 
h.is  horses  •  some  the  carpenter's  shop,  and  all  go  to  the  parish, 
tdiool  in  the  winter  tune  whenever  they  can  crawl  the  length." 
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Roman,  \vlio  was  pleased  to  exclaim, ff  that  he  had 
lost  a  day!"  Within  that  space  of  time  he  has 
drained  the  moss  of  Dunnichen,  and  besides  adding 
to  the  cultivated  surface  of  his  estate,  has  been  re- 
warded with  an  abundance  of  marl,*  situate  nearly 
400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  Peat  Bog 
of  Resteneth,  consisting  of  about  70  acres,  has  at  a 
later  period  been  subdued,  and  marl  to  the  amount 
of  about  14,000/.  dug  from  its  bottom  in  the  space 
of  fourteen  years. 

Within  a  short  distance  of  the  family  mansion, 
the  village  of  Letham  has  risen  as  if  by  magic,  at 
his  bidding.  He  hasfeued  out  the  land  to  the  sons 
of  toil,  and  there  is  already  to  be  found  a  stamp- 
office  and  a  weekly  market,  for  the  sale  of  yarn  and 
brown  linen  manufactures,  which  he  has  zealously 
exerted  himself  to  promote. 

Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  amidst  objects  of 
superior  import,  that  he  was  the  first  to  teach  his 
countrymen  to  pack  their  fresh  salmon  in  ice,  both 
of  which  commodities  find  a  ready  sale  in  the  me- 
tropolis of  the  empire. 

But  it  is  almost  peculiar  to  this  celebrated  man, 
that  those  schemes  in  which  he  has  failed,  are  to 
the  full  as  beneficent,  and  but  for  a  rare  occurrence 
of  events,  equally  practicable,  and  perhaps  still 


*  This  is  produced  by  the  deposition  of  innumerable  shells, 
with  the  rich  animal  substances  contained  within  them.  These 
chiefly  consist  of  the  "  Helix  Animal  Liiim,"  and  the  "  Telling, 
-L:  ;  ?:al  Tetbys"  of  Linnaeus. 
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Hiore  meritorious,  than  those  in  which  he  has  suc- 
ceeded ! 

"  Omnibus  qui  patriam  conservaverint,  adjuverint,,  auxerinf, 
certus  est  in  ccelo  &  definitus  locus,  ubi  beati  aevo  sempiterno 
fruantur."-— Cicero,  Som.  Scip. 
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KNIGHT   OF   THE   THISTLE,    &C.    &C. 

THERE  are  a  few  well-known  faces,  which  be- 
eome  by  degrees  familiar  to  individuals,  and  after 
a.  superiicial  acquaintance  of  thirty  or  forty  years, 
are  in  some  measure  interesting,  if  not  dear  to  the 
public.  Let  any  one,  long  accustomed  to  a  town 
life,  (if  such  a  person  can  be  supposed  to  possess  any 
sentiment ! )  be  asked,  if  he  does  not  in  the  coursti 
of  time  acquire  a  habit  of  contemplating  certain 
persons,  with  whom,  perhaps,  he  has  never  inter- 
changed a  single  word,  with  a  considerable  degree 
of  complacency  ?  Does  he  not  behold,  with  the  re- 
turn of  every  winter,  a  few  men  of  fashion,  beyond 
the  middle  term  of  life,  whom  he  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  meet  for  a  series  of  years,  in  St.  James  's-> 
street,  Pall-mall,  or  New  Bond-street,  and  docs  not 
their  re- appearance,  after  their  summer's  excursion, 
gladden  his  cheek,  and  impress  his  heart  with  a. 
certain  degree  of  satisfaction  ?  Yes  J  and  if  both 
the  parties  reciprocally  possessed  but  that  degree  of 
i^ood- nature,  which  the  French  denominate  boti- 
tioimnie,  they  would  bow  to  each  other,  at  Paris, 
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converse  in  Philadelphia,,   and   in  all  probability 
shake  hands  at  Constantinople,  or  Canton  ! 

The  writer  of  the  present  article  finds  himself 
exactly  in  this  predicament,  and  when  an  old  dow- 
ager, or  an  aged  nobleman  or  gentleman,  whom  he 
has  been  accustomed,  for  a  series  of  years,  to  see 
either  driving  or  walking  about  the  metropolis, 
goes  off  the  stage,  he  feels  the  same  kind  of  dis- 
agreeable sensation,  as  one  of  our  modern  GALILEO*, 
when,  with  his  glass  adjusted  to  the  proper  focus, 
and  firmly  fixed  on  its  moveable  axis,  he  sweeps 
the  heavens  in  vain  for  a  last  look  at  a  new  comet, 
which  has  just  sunk,  perhaps  for  ever,  below  the 
horizon. 

For  many  years  he  had  beheld  in  all  fashionable 
places,  a  nobleman  small  in  stature,  but  well  made, 
with  a  star  on  his  left  breast,  and  the  roses  still 
unaccountably  blooming  on  cheeks  that  had  expe- 
rienced the  rigors  of  many  northern  winters.  He 
Was  accustomed  to  meet  him  constantly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  St.  James's,  with  a  smart  cocked 
hat,  finely  plumed,  a  wig  carefully  dressed  in  the 
extremity  of  the  fashion,  a  coat  embroidered  so  as  to 
prove  suitable  to  an  officer  of  cavalry,  and  a  pair  of 
boots  which  reflected  every  object  around  with 
such  precision,  that  the  then  adjutant  of  his  own 
regiment,  or  one  of  our  modern  Adonis's,  might 
have  contemplated  his  own  liandsome  face  in  it, 
without  the  aid  of  a  mirror  !  At  Coveiit  Garden  or 
Drury  Lane,  this  same  General  was  usually  to  be 
seen  in  the  King's  box  ;  and  at  every  review  of  the: 
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horse  guards,  the  same  handsome  little  man,,  mount- 
ed on  a  foaming  charger,  with  rich  housings,  was 
always  present  in  Hyde  Park. 

After  enjoying  this  sight  for  many  years,    a  sud- 
den eclipse  took  place,  and  he  was  extremely  mor- 
tified, on  the  return  of  several  succeeding  winters, 
as  well  as  on  the  re- appearance  of  as  many  springs, 
that  this  gay  and  gaudy  tulip  no  longer  lifted  its 
head  in  the  parterre  of  fashion.     At  length,  after 
a    variety    of   fruitless    enquiries,    while    riding 
through  an  obscure  town  in  Hampshire,   he  acci- 
dentally beheld  the  same  person,  the  same  star,  and 
the  same  blooming  countenance,  at  the  window  of 
a  genteel  house,  and  as  he  is  not  always  master  of 
his  own  impulses,  he  involuntarily  stretched  out 
his  hand  to  his  leaver,  and  bowing  with  a  certain 
degree  of  respectful  diffidence,  experienced  a  very 
courtly  salutation  in  return ;    so   that  the  whole 
scene,  although    it  consisted  only  of  dumb-shew, 
which,  translated  into  intelligible  English,  seemed 
to  say,  "  Good  Heavens  !   after  so  many  years  ab- 
sence, we  have  met  once  more  !"  There  was  neither 
look  nor  gesture  that  seemed  to   intimate  a  plain 
truth — ce  and,  indeed,  we  are  both  somewhat  worse 
for  wear." 

The  nobleman  of  whom  we  are  about  to  treat  in 
the  following  brief  memoir,  is  descended  from  a 
very  ancient  and  illustrious  family.  The  Kerrs,  or 
Kers,  are  supposed  to  have  come  originally  from 
Normandy,  and  to  have  settled  first  in  the  county 
of  Lancaster.  From  Kcrr,  of  Kerr-Hall,  in  that 
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district,  descended  two  brothers,  Ralph  and  Robert, 
•who  had  large  possessions  in  the  county  of  Rox- 
burgh, who,  about  the  time  of  David  II.*  king  of 
Scotland,  constituted  the  two  brandies  of  Cessford 
and  Ferniherst. 

Robert  having  obtained  from  the  monarch  the 
lands  of  Oultoborn,  lying  near  the  river  of  Beau- 
mont, became  ancestor  to  the  Dukes  of  Roxburgh.  f 
From  the  other  branch,  or  that  of  Ferniherst,  de- 
scended Mark  Kerr,  created  Earl  of  Lothian,  by 
James*  1.  in  1609,  and  his  grand-daughter  2nd 
heir  having  married  Sir  William  Kerr,  son  and 
heir  of  Robert  Earl  of  Ancram,  his  son  Robert,  in 
1701,  was  created  Marquis  of  Lothian^  by  tVilliam 


The  most  noble  John  William  Kerr,  Mafquis 
and  Earl  of  Lothian,  &c.  &c.  &c.  was  born  in 
1737  ;  his  father  was  the  Earl  of  Ancram,  and  his 
mother  Lady  Louisa  D'Arcy,  Only  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Holdernesse. 

Uniting  high  rank  with  a  small  'fortune,  this 
young  nobleman,  at  an  earty  period  of  life,  made 
choice  of  the  military  profession.  He  accordingly 
obtained  a  pair  of  colours  in  the  army;  and  as  he 
possessed  a  good  person,  joined  to  a  handsome  face, 

'*Circ.'A.D.  1340. 

f  The  estates  of  this  noble  family  are  at  present  in  litigation,  -an 
appeal  having  been  made  from  the  decisions  of  the  court  of  session 
in  behalf  of  Sir  James  Innes  Kerr,  first  grandson  of  Lady 
garet, 

$  Edmondsoa's  Peerage,  p.  1*9-90-91. 
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and  had  improved  his  manners  by  foreign 

Lord  Newbottle  was  considered  one  of  the  most 

fascinating  young  men  of  that  day. 

After  acquiring  the  rank  of  captain  of  infantry, 
the  successful  wars,  supposed  in  part  to  be  occasion- 
ed by  the  rapid  movements  of  Frederick  the  Great, 
produced  a  great  change  in  the  English  service, 
and,  indeed,  in  that  of  all  Europe.  Colonel  Elliot, 
afterwards  better  known  by  the  name  of  Lord 
Heathfield,  the  gallant  governor  of  Gibraltar,  ac- 
cordingly, in  1769,  determined  on  effecting  an  in- 
eovation,  and  for  this  purpose  obtained  a  letter  of 
service  to  levy  a  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  called 
at  that  period  the  First,  and  since,  his  Majesty's, 
or  the  Fifteenth. 

Lord  Newbottle,  who  by  this  time  had  obtained 
a  company  of  foot,  as  has  been  already  observed, 
was  preferred  about  the  same  period  to  a  troop  in 
the  newljr-raised  corps,  and,  if  we  mistake  not 
greatly,  the  present  Governor  of  Chelsea  Hospital 
^General  Sir  David  Dundas,  K.  B.),  who  has  since 
distinguished  himself  in  a  variety  of  ways,  particu- 
larly by  his  "  Principles  of  Military  Movements, 
chiefly  applicable  to  Infantry,"  was  another  of  the 
Captains.  With  this  celebrated  regiment,  we  be- 
lieve, both  of  these  officers  went  to  Germany,  and 
served  under  Prince  Ferdinand  ;  they  also  assisted 
in  some  of  the  expeditions  to  the  coast  of  France, 
which,  with  all  due  deference  to  the  great  abilities 
of  the  Earl  of  Chatham,  proved  of  but  little  ser- 
vice. In  1761  he  was  promoted  a  lieutenant-co- 
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lonel  iii  the  12th  regiment  of  light  dragoons,  and 
in  1762,  when  he  had  attained  the  age  of  twenty 
five,  this  young  nobleman  married  Miss  Fortescue, 
niece  to  the  Earl  of  Mornington,  whose  descend- 
ant has  lately  become  Marquis  of  \\  eilesley,  and 
by  this  lady  he  had  no  less  than  eight  children,  of 
\vhom  three  were  sons,  and  five  daughters. 

In  1767,  in  consequence  of  the  demise  of  his 
grandfather,  Lord  Newbottle  became  Earl  of  An- 
cram,  and  on  the  28th  of  April,  1775,  by  his  fa- 
ther's *  death,  he  obtained  the  title  of  Marquis  of 
Lothian.  About  this  time  the  family  sustained  a 
gpeat  loss,  in  consequence  of  the  destruction  of 
Newbottle  Abbey  by  lire,  a  venerable  and  ancient 
pile  of  building*,  which  recalled  the  memory  of  past 
ages,  the  pristine  magnificence  of  monastic  institu- 
tions, and  the  former  grandeur  in  which  the  house 
of  Lothian  was  accustomed  to  live,  in  Scotland. 

In  1777,  while  a  major-general,  the  Marquis 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  first  regiment 
of  horse-guards;  in  1782  be  was  promoted  a  lieu- 
tenant-general, and  in  1796,  a  general.  In  1778 
he  was  nominated  one  of1  the  sixteen  Peers  of 
Scotland ;  at  the  general  election  in  1780,  his 


*  That  nobleman,  also  an  officer,  was  returned  a  burgess  for 
the  borough  of  Richmond,  to  the  llth  and  12th  parliaments  of 
Great  Britain  (1754  and  1762).  The  marquis,  as  well  as  his  son, 
-pbtained  the  green  ribband. 

1808-1809.  T 
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lordship  was  left  out,  but  was  returned  again  in 
1784. 

During  this  Parliament,  the  unfortunate  illness 
of  his  Majesty  occasioned  long  and  violent  discus- 
sions in  hoth  Houses  ;  but  unluckily  for  Lord  Lo- 
thian, he  dared  to  think  for  himself,  and  voted 
against  the  ministry  on  all  the  divisions  relative  to 
the  regency  bill.  The  consequences  were  equally 
Unexpected  and  disagreeable;  for  his  lordship  wai 
dismissed  from  his  command  of  the  first  regiment 
of  horse-guards,  which  certainly,  in  the  confined 
state  of  his  fortune,  was  a  severe,  and,  in  the  opi- 
nion of  many,  an  unmerited  punishment.  Since 
that  period,  the  Marquis's  name  has  also  been 
omitted  in  the  list  of  the  sixteen  Peers.  He  ha« 
obtained,  however,  the  colonelcy  of  the  eleventh 
light  dragoons.* 

This  noble  lord  lost  his  lady  in  1787,  at  which 
time  he  had  no  less  than  five  unmarried  daughters  ; 
and  on  these  his  Majesty  is  said  to  have  graciously 
settled  a  pension. 

Since  that  epoch,  his  lordship  has  resided  almost 
entirely  in  the  country.  Of  late  years,  he  has 
chosen  the  town  of  Farnham  for  the  place  of  his 
abode,  and  he  dwells  there  in  great  privacy,  and 
devoid  of  any  pomp. 

Although  it  may  be  now  said,  that  "  Othello's 
occupation's  gone,"  yet,  such  is  the  force  of  habit, 
that  we  understand  this  nobleman  is  daily  dressed, 

*  He  received  the  command  of  this  regiment  Oct.  23,  1/98. 
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powdered,  and  equipped,  as  if  for  the  parade,  al- 
though threescore  and  one  years  have  passed  over 
his  head.  May  many  summer  suns  still  enliven 
his  existence,  and  may  the  rigours  of  winter  be 
softened,  so  as  to  prolong  the  life  of  this  noble  ve- 
teran, who  is  now  tenth  on  the  list  of  Generals  in 
the  British  service. 


THE  COCHRANES. 
1.  THE  EARL  OF  DUNDONALD. 

"  Virtute  et  labore  !" 

THE  head  of  the  family  of  which  we  are  now 
about  to  treat,  has  constantly  displayed  a  love  of  sci- 
entific pursuits,  and,  like  many  other  celebrated  men7 
lias  contributed  to  the  improvement  of  his  country, 
and  the  advancement  of  useful  knowledge,  without 
enriching  himself.  Indeed,  it  may  be  fairly  added, 
that  few  individuals  of  the  present  day,  have  ef- 
fected more  for  the  community,  or  profited  less  in 
respect  to  themselves  :  the  fact  is,  that  he  has  hurt 
his  own  private  fortune  by  speculations  which 
have  proved  eminently  advantageous  to  others,  and 
resigned  that  time,  and  those  talents,  to  the  public, 
which  would  have  proved  highly  beneficial,  in  a 
pecuniary  point  of  view,  if  they  had  been  origi- 
nally confined  to  the  management  and  improvement 
of  his  own  estate. 
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The  noble  family,  of  which  (he  Earl  of  Duntlo- 
nald  is  the  representative,  according  to  *  Evirnond- 
son,  took  its  surname  fn..-i  N  barony  or'  Cochrane, 
in  Renfrewshire,  North  Britain,  wl^re  if 
to  have  bei-n  of  great  a-itiqiiitv.  Although  his  an- 
cestors did  not,  attain  thv  (Jipiity  of  th.>  peerage  until 
the  reign  of  Charles  I.  yet  they  had  been  barons  of 
some  distinction  for  many  centuries  before,  and 
doubtless  enjoved  certain  feudal  rights  formerly 
exercised  in  Scotland,  such  as  pot  and  gallows,  &c. 
which,  thanks  to  t.ie  better  system  now  prevalent, 
can  no  longer  be  claimed  by  individuals,  however 
rich,  or  however  powerful. 

William  Cochrane,  a  chieftain  who  possessed 
some  power  and  ren.»wn  in  his  time,  left  but  one 
child,  Elizabeth,  wh  >  was  married  to  Alexander 
Blair,  v\hich  is  the  ,  roper  family  name  at  this  day, 
and  by  him  had  seven  sons.  Wilua;n,  the  second 
of  these,  was  created  Baron  Cochrane,  in  1647,  by 
the  first,  and  advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Earl 
Dundonald,  in  1669,  by  the  second  Charles.  From 
liis  eldest  son  descended  seven  Earls  of  Dundonald, 
but  that  branch  became  extinct  in  1758,  by  the  de- 
mise of  William,  a  bachelor,  who  was  killed  at  the 
capture  of  Cape  Breton  On  this,  the  honours 
and  estates  devolved  on  Thomas,  the  father  of  the 
present  peer,  he  being  descended  from  John,  the 
younger  son  of  the  first  Earl. 

'  *  See  the  "  Present  Peerage/'  p.  22-1. 
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Archibald  Cochrane,  Earl  of  Dundonald,  was 
b;>rn  about  the  year  1711.  As  his  family  was  d  is  - 
tinguished  rather  b)  its  honours  than  its  wealth,  it 
was  interuled  tii-it  he  should  be  bred  in  the  navy. 
He  accordingly  served  as  a  aiidsh:pman,  on  the  quar- 
ter deck  of  a  ship  commanded  by  one  of  his  country- 
men, the  lale  Captain  Stair  Douglas.*  He  was  af- 
terwards stationed  on  board  a  vessel  oa  the  coast  of 
Guinea,  as  an  acting  Lieutenant,  and  we  have  been 
informed,  that  even  then  he  displayed  a  certain  de- 
gree of  talent,  a>xd  that  too  of  a  species  not  fie- 
quentlv  met  with  on  board  a  man  of  war.  He  was 
also  noticed  for  a  peculiarity  which  we  have  never 
witnessed,  or  indeed  heard  of,  in  a  warm  climate, 
and  that  is,  the  custom  of  appearing  constantly, 
except  on  duty,  without  a  hat,  which  practice,  he 
contended,  kept  the  head  cool ;  but  of  this  we 
must  beg  leave  to  entertain  doubts.  It  is  but  fair 
to  remark,  however,  that  the  death  of  the,  Idle  gal- 
lant admiral  Lord  Hugl*Seymour,  in  the  West  In- 
dies, has  been  attributed,  D  v  many  professional  men, 
to  the  wearing  of  an  enormous  gold  laced,  or  as  the 
sailors  term  it,  iroji-bound  hat,  which  produced  the 
ilisease  that  proved  fatal  to  him. 

Be  this  as  it  may, ;  Jtord  Cochrane,  for  so  he  was 
then  termed,  did  n»i  /continue  many  years- in  the 

*  He  was  related  to  the  house  of  Queensberry,  and  obtained 
the  rank  of  post  captain,  May  2Q,  1762.  Captain  Douglas  was 
an  officer  of  the  old  school,  gallant,  and  brave,  but  greatly  ad- 
dicted to  swearing,  notwithstanding  which,  it  is  a  well  known 
fact,  that  he  would  never  proceed  to  sea  without  a  chaplain. 
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naval  sercice,  for  soon  after  his  return  (  October  7, 
1774),  he  married  Miss  Anne  Gilchrist,  daughter 
to  a  captain  in  the  royal  navy,,  by  whom  he  had  no 
less  than  five  sons,*  two  of  whom  are  now  officer* 
in  the  royal  navy,  and  two  in  the  army. 

In  1778,  by  the  demise  of  his  father,  his  lordship 
succeeded  to  the  family  honours;  in  1784,  he  lost 
his  first  wife,  and  in  1788,  he  married  Mrs,  Mayne, 
a  widow  lady,  by  whom  he  has  not  had  any  issue. 

While  some  of  the  Earl  of  Dundonald's  family 
were  actuated  by  the  laudable  motive  of  augmentr 
ing  a  scanty  patrimony  in  the  East,  and  others  were 
pursuing  the  road  to  fortune  in  the  West  Indies,  he 
himself  determined  to  strike  out  a  new  path  to 
fame. 

There  are  many  instances  in  former  times,  of  men 
of  the  highest  rank  in  this  country  attaching  them- 
selves to  those  pursuits  which  tend  to  the  glory  of 
a  great,  and  the  prosperity  of  a  commercial  nation. 
Prince  Rupert,  the  nephew  of  Charles  I.  after 
conducting  himself  with  ability,  both  as  a  general 
and  an  admiral,  retired  to  Windsor  Castle,  of  which 
he  was  governor,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  third  Dutch 

*  1.  Lord  Cochrane,  of  whom  mention  will  be  made  hereafter, 
is  a  post  captain. 

2.  The  Hon.  Archibald  Cochrane,  obtained  the  same  rank  in 
the  royal  navy. 

3.  The  Hon.  Basil  Cochrane,  has  been  lieutenant-colonel  of  th« 
36th  foot,  since  1 806. 

4.  The  Hon.  William  Erskine  Cochrane,  was  for  many  years 
an  officer  in  the  dragoons. 
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war,,  and  spent  a  great  portion  of  the  remainder  of 
his  life  in  the  prosecution  of  chemical  and  philo- 
sophical experiments,  as  well  as  in  the  practice  of 
the  mechanic  arts. 

He  is  mentioned  by  several  authors  with  applause, 
on  account  of  his  skill  in  painting,  and  is  allowed 
to  have  been  the  discoverer  of  engraving*  in  mezzo- 
tinto.  He  took  great  delight  in  making  locks  for 
fire-arms,  and  was  the  inventor  of  the  composition 
called  after  him  Prince's  metal.  lie  also  commu- 
nicated to  the  Royal  Society  his  improvements  in 
the  art  of  making  gunpowder,  by  means  of  which 
its  force  was  augmented  ten  fold. 

In  addition  to  these,  he  contrived  an  engine  for 
raising  water;  produced  a  gun  for  the  discharge  of 
several  bullets  at  the  same  time,  communicated  a 
new  method  of  blowing  up  subterraneous  rocks, 
and  found  out  a  mode,  by  means  of  which  black  lead 
might  be  run  like  a  metal  in  a  mould.  His  High- 
ness was  also  a  great  promoter  of  the  commerce1  to 
Africa — not  the  disgraceful  traffic  in  men — but  in 
gold  dust  and  elephants'  teeth — and  an  active  mem- 
ber 6f  the  Council  of  Trade.  It  was  in  conse- 
quence of  his  solicitations,  that  the  Hudson's  Bay 
company  was  erected,  and  a  considerable  opening 
at  the  east  side  of  that  coast,  was  named  after  him, 
Rupert's  River. 

To  conclude ;  a  little  before  In's  death,  which  oc- 
curred ou  the  29th  of  November,  1682,  at  his  house 
in  Spring  Gardens,  after  he  had  attained  his  grand 
climacteric,  the  Prince  was  concerned  in  the  pa- 
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tent  for  cf  nealed  cannon  in  a  glass-house,"  which 
although  it  does  riot  appear  to  have  succeeded,  ne- 
vertheless proves  that  he  was  eager  on  all  occasions,, 
to  contribute  to  the  interest  of  a  country,  to  the 
constitution  and  liberties  of  \vhicli  he  was  greatly 
attached,  towards  the  latter  part  of  his  life. 

Still  nearer  to  our  own  times,  "George  Parker, 
Earl  of  Macclesfield,  was  not  only  a  distinguished 
mathematician,  but  to  him  was  reserved  the  honour 
of  correcting  the  Julian  calendar,  and  regulating 
the  style.  Anterior  to  this  period,  the  months 
were  not  correspondent  to  the  seasons,  \vhile  every 
bill  of  exchange,  drawn  either  in,  or  upon  any  other 
state  of  Europe,  Russia  only  excepted,  carried  a 
gross  anachronism  oh  the  face  of  it. 

Nor  ought  the  name  of  John  Lord  Napier  of 
Marchiston,  to  be  forgotten  in  this  list  of  men  enno- 
bled by  nature,  and  endowed  with  powers  so  bene- 
ficial to  mankind ;  for  it  is  to  him  that  navigation 
is  indebted  for  its  best  aid,  and  that  the  Tyro  is 
enabled  now  to  perform,  what  the  veteran  prac- 
titioner could  only  achieve,  and  that  too,  not  with- 
out difficulty,  anterior  to  his  day. 

The  subject  of  the  present  article  also  lays  claim 
to  consideration,  on  the  score  of  practical  utility. 
One  of  the  first  inventions  published  by  this  noble- 
man, was  intimately  connected  with  the  safety  of 
the  British  navy,  the  extension  of  our  mercantile 
speculations,  and  the  advantage  of  the  great  pro- 
prietors of  estates  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
united  kingdom.  While  on  the  coast  of  Africa.,  he 
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had  perceived,  that  both  King's  ships,  and  those 
so  unworthily  employed  under  the  name  of  Guinea- 
men,  were  subject  to  be  worm-eaten  in  a  very  short 
space  of  time,  and  indeed  instances  had  occurred 
in  some  of  the  great  rivers,  where  vessels  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  were  declared  not  to  be 
(e  sea  worthy." 

To  remedy  such  a  grievance,  became  a  particular 
object  of  his  study,  and  he  at  last  hit  upon  an  ex- 
pedient, which  promised  to  be  attended  with  the 
most  brilliant  success,  both  in  a  national  and  pro- 
fitable point  of  view.  It  was  his  lordship's  opinion, 
that  an  extract  from  coal,  in  the  shape  and  consistence 
of  tar,  would  prove  effectual  to  the  end  proposed, 
and  after  a  variety  of  trials,  it  was  at  length  found 
to  answer.  Byway  of  a  final  experiment,  an  ap- 
.plication  was  made  to  the  States  General,  and  a 
guard-ship  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the 
great  rivers  that  empty  themselves  into  the  sea  in 
Holland,  had  her  bottom  payed  (to  make  use  of  a 
naval  term),  with  this  composition.  As  that  por- 
tion of  the  coast  bred  the  worm  so  destructive  to 
navigation,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  result,  if 
favourable,  was  likely  to  prove  fully  satisfactory, 
and  indeed  it  proved  highly  honourable  to  the 
noble  projector,  for  on  the  return  of  the  vessel  into 
port,  the  keel,  and  all  the  streaks  below,  as  well 
as  above  water  mark,  were  found  to  be  sound  and 
substantial.  A  certificate  was  accordingly  granted, 
and  a  similar  trial  made  oo  'a  decked  boat,  stationed 
at  the  Nore;  but  although  the  result  of  this  was 
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also  found  decisive,  and  a  patent  was  actually  ob- 
tained, yet  Lord  Dundonald  ultimately  reaped  no 
profit  whatsoever,  but  incurred  a  real  uud  sub- 
stantial loss. 

As  the  small,  or  refuse  coals  were  equally  good 
as  the  best,  warehouses  and  proper  buildings  for 
carrying  on  the  process,  were  erected  at  Newcastle ; 
however,  either  the  prejudice  existing  against  in- 
novation, or  the  general  adoption  of  copper  sheath- 
ing, rendered  that  speculation  in  a  great  measure 
abortive ;  so  that  the  coal  tar  is  now  only  used  as  a 
cheap,  but  efficacious,  covering  for  out-houses, 
sheds,  and  fences. 

It  is  evident  from  the  nature  of  the  process  alluded  to  above, 
that  the  general  results  of  carbonisation,  which  form  the  basis  of 
.one  of  the  great  modern  joint  stock  companies,  could  not  have^ 
escaped  the  notice  of  the  Earl  of  Dundonald. 

The  following  account  of  the  practical  application  to  purposes  of 
real  life,  may  be  deemed  curious  by  some,  and  is  therefore  sub- 
joined. 

"  Frederick  Albert  "VYinsor,  formerly  of  Cheapside,  London, 
but  now  of  Pail-Mall,  on  the  ISth  of  May,  1S04,  obtained  a  pa- 
tent for  '  an  improved  oven,  stove,  or  apparatus,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extracting  air,  oil,  pitch,  tar,  and  other  acids,  from,  and 
reducing  into  coke  and  charcoal,  all  kinds  of  fuel,  and  which  is 
also  applicable  to  various  other  purposes. 

"  A  metal,  brick,  or  earthen  stone,  oven,  retort,  or  vessel,  to  be 
so  constructed  as  to  reduce  by  means  of  lire  and  heat,  all  raw  fuel 
of  any  kind  into  coke  and  charcoal,  without  any,  or  at  least  but 
little  consumption  of  the  fuel ;  by  which  operation,  the  smoke 
being  contracted,  is  thus  conducted  through  cold  water,  or  air, 
into  a  condenser,  which,  after  being  sufficiently  cooled  or  purified, 
is  resolved  into  tar,  pitch,  oil,  acid  ammonia,  and  inflammable 
gas,  or  air. 
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ee  This  may  serve  in  a  four-fold  sense  : 

fc  1.  To  heat  any  vessel. 

' '  2.  To  heat  another  vessel  by  means  of  the  hot  smoke. 

"  3.  To  heat  a  third  by  means  of  the  inflammable  air  or  gas, 
made  by  smoke. 

"  And  4thly,  To  heat  a  fourth  vessel  by  the  coke  or  charcoal 
saved  by  the  principle  of  carbonisation. 

"  The  charcoal,  &c.  thus  saved,  may  be  employed  : 

<e  1.  In  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder. 

"  2.  In  the  preservation  of  vessels,  buildings,  and  railings,  ex- 
posed to  the  weather,  from  the  effects  of  air  and  weather. 

"  3.  In  the  manufacture  of  alum,  vitriol,  copperas,  and  white 
lead,  and  in  calico  printing,  dyeing,  and  tanning. 

"  4.  The  sails  of  ships  prepared  by  this  acid,  will  be  much 
increased  in  their  durability. 

' c  5 .  The  ammoniacal  products  may  be  crystallized  into  sal 
ammoniac,  camphor,  &c. 

"  6.  The  inflammable  gas  or  air  being  purified  from  that  car- 
bon so  pernicious  to  respiration  and  dwellings,  may  be  led  and 
conducted  in  a  cold  state  through  tubes  of  silk,  paper,  earth,  wood, 
or  metal,  to  any  distance  in  houses,  rooms,  gardens,  places, 
parks,  and  streets  to  produce  light  and  heat.  This  principle  of 
carbonisation  and  preserving  inflammable  air,  from  raw  and  re- 
fined smoke,  is  applicable  to  all  public  and  private  illuminations; 
light-houses,  telegraphs,  and  making  signals  on  steeples,  hall*, 
towns,  mountains,  houses,  ships,  and  sea  coasts. 

"  The  above  apparatus  and  principle  of  carbonisation,  is  ap- 
plicable to  mechanics,  hydraulics,  or  any  other  purpose  for  en- 
creasing  and  multiplying  any  force  and  power  whatsoever." 

In  1785,  his  lordship  published  a  work  on  "the 
manufacture  of  salt,"  in  -which  he  recommended 
the  refuse  as  a  manure.  Ten  years  after,  ap- 
peared a  thin  quarto  volume,  entitled  "  a  Trea- 
tise, shewing  the  intimate  connection  that  subsist* 
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between  Agriculture  and  Chemistry :  addressrd  to 
the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  to  the  proprietor*  of 
fens  and  *  mosses  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and 
to  the  proprietors  of  West  India  estates ;  by  the 
Earl  of  Dundouald." 

In  the  course  of  this  work,  the  author  has  dis- 
cussed a  number  of  miscellaneous  subjects.  On' 
one  hand,  he  professes  to  hold  the  new  doctrines 
propagaied  in  France  in  great  abhorrence,  a  ad  on 
the  oilier,  enters  into  a  variety  of  remarks  on  the 
vegetable  matter  called  peat,  the  impolicy  of  the 
malt  tax,  the  salt  tax,  and  the  coal  tax,  as  tending 
to  cramp  the  exertions  of  individuals ;  he  also  in- 
fers from  the  general  salubrity  and  advantage  of 
saccharine  food,  that  horses  and  cattle  would  re- 
ceive more  benefit  from  mailed,  than  from  real  f 
grain;  he  affirms,  that  the  utility  of  common  salt, 
as  a  necessary  stimulus  to  digestion,  is  not  more 
obvious,  than  when  employed  as  a  chemical  agent 
in  the  improvement  of  lands. 

'The  views   of  this  nobleman  will  be  best  ex- 
hibited by  the  subjoined  extract : 


*  In  the  year  1604,  the  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  actu- 
ated by  a  similar  feeling,  offered  a  premium,  consisting  of  a  piece 
of  plate,  value  6Cl.  for  the  best  and  most  approved  essay  : 

"  Upon  the  properties  and  u*es  of  the  peat  moss,  first  as  soil, 
and  secondly,  on  the  best  methods  of  converting  it  into  manure, 
illustrated  by  actual  and  authenticated  experienls." 

f  It  would  be  unjust  to  omit,  that  a  number  of  speculative 
agriculturists,  acting  on  this  principle,  have  actually  fatted  their 
cattle  in  1808,  with  treacle. 
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«  In  the  following  pages  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  explain, 
on  established  principles,  the  processes  that  accompany  the  cul- 
tivation and  amelioration  of  the  soil.     This  discussion  will  come 
forward  with  peculiar  advantage  at  a  time  when  provisions  bear 
so  bigh  a  price,  and  when  individuals,  awakening  from  the  golden 
•;  of  manufactures  and  of  commerce,  begin  to  see,  and  ex- 
peri  mentally  to  feel,  that  the  prosperity  of  a  nation  cannot  be  per- 
manent, nor  its  inhabitants  quiet  and  contented  in  their  respective 
situations,  where  agriculture  is  neglected,  and  an  unwise  prefer- 
given  to  manufactures  and  commerce,  occupations  that  pro- 
duce very  different  effects  on  the  bodies  and  minds  of  men,  from 
those  that  are  attenJjnt  ou  the  sober  and  healthful  employment  of 
:dry. 

"  By  the  adopaon  of  a  new  line  of  in\festigatiou  exemplified  ia 
the  following  treaties,  light  has  not  only  been  thrown  on  the  ac- 
tion and  effects  of  the  manures  at  present  employed,  bat  the  uses 
of  other  substance^  and  methods  of  combining  and  preparing  them 
have  been  discoveid,  from  which  there  are  just  grounds  to  believe 
a  valuable  addiiion  will  accrue  to  the  present  stock  of  agricultural 
knowledge. 

"  It  will  appear  that  the  saline  and  other  substances  capable  of 
being  applied  to  promote  vegetation,  are  very  numerous.  By  far 
the  greater  pai  t  of  them  escaped  the  notice  of  those  \vho  have  made 
agriculture  their  study  ;  nor  have  any  attempts  even  been  made  to 
explain,  on  chemical  principles,  the  operation  of  the  manures  and 
substances  now  in  use.  Had  such  researches  been  prosecuted  to 
effect,  they  would  h  rve  led  to  the  discovery  and  application  of 
other  substances  capable  of  being  employed  with  equal,  or  perhaps 
superior  advantages. 

' '  The  promotion  of  agriculture  is  not  solely  to  be  considered  a* 
creating  a  more  plentiful  supply  of  food,  but  it  is  to  be  regarded 
as  morally  and  politically  conducing  to  the  true  happiness  of  man, 
by  giving  to  him  the  occupation  allotted  to  his  first  parents ;  whence 
flow  health,  social  order,  and  obedience  to  lawful  authority ;  con- 
sequences veiy  different  from  those  that  are  produced  by  the  over- 
driven system  of  manufacturing,  in  which  the  industrious  workman 
is  often  subjected  to  brea*  iucon-i  enieuees,  not  only  try.  the  flue- 
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tuatlon  in  the  demand  for  the  articles  he  manufactures,  but  like- 
wise by  a  total  suspension  of  trade,  by  war,  and  other  causes. 
When  evils  like  these,  which  he  has  no  power  to  avert,  press  hard 
upon  him,  he  is  frequently  rendered  desirous  of  assisting  to  bring 
about  any  political  change,  whereby  he  is  tempted  to  believe  that 
his  situation  may  be  rendered  more  comfortable ;  hence  he  becomes 
unquiet,  and  to  society  a  less  valuable  member  than  the  husband- 
man, whose  occupation  does  not  expose  him  to  such  distress,  nor 
to  the  like  temptations. 

"  Whilst  the  benevolent  must  feel  for  the  hardships  to  which 
at  times  manufacturers  are  liable,  still  they  cannot  but  recollect  the 
restless  spirit  so  frequently  manifested  by  persons  of  this  description, 
even  in  the  moment  of  the  greatest  prosperity,  especially  in  towns 
and  cities,  where,  for  the  interest  and  convenience  of  the  masters, 
and  not  of  the  workmen,  they  are  collected  in  great  numbers. 

"  To  this  assemblage  may  be  ascribed  the  dissemination  of  per- 
nicious doctrines,  by  a  few  profligate  persons,  who  are  to  be  found 
in  all  societies,  and  who  have  it  in  their  power  to  corrupt  the  good 
principles  of  the  many.  The  well  affected  thus  become  the  tools 
of  the  seditious  and  designing. 

"  To  such  political  evils  there  is  but  one  remedy. 

"  That  a  preference  to  all  other  pursuits  be  given  to  agriculture. 

"That  the  establishment  of  such  branches  of  manufacture  as 
it  may  be  wise  to  encourage,  be  promoted  only  in  scattered  villages 
resembling  the  townships  in  America.  By  this  plan  the  diseases 
of  the  body  and  the  mind  would  be  rendered  less  contagious  ;  each 
individual  might,  at  a  rroderate  rent,  be  supplied  not  only  with  a 
sufficient  extent  of  ground  to  enable  him  to  keep  a  cow,  and  sup- 
ply his  family  with  milk,  an  article  indispensably  necessary  to  the 
rearing  of  healthy  children,  but  also  what  more  might  be  requisite 
for  raising  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  cultivated  at  his  leisure 
by  the  spade,  affording  an  agreeable  and  healthful  change  to  his 
confined  and  sedentary  occupation. 

"  The  legislature  of  this  kingdom,  all  good  men,  and  all  well 
disposed  subjects,  are  earnestly  called  upon  to  unite  in  promoting 
the  more  complete  cultivation  of  the  soil ;  being  the  only  system. 
i>y  \ykich  the  comforts  and  the  happiness  of  die  people  can  be  ad- 
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fanced,  ami  the  future  existence  of  this  country,  as  a  kingdom,  l« 
effectually  secured  against  foreign  foes  and  domestic  incendiaries.* 

Still  intent  on  every  thing  that  could  gratify  his 
own  turn  for  research,  or  be  productive  of  prac- 
tical benefit,  in  1801,  Lord  Dundonald  obtained  a 
patent  "  for  a  method  or  methods  of  preparing  a 
substitute,  or  substitutes  for  Gum-Senegal,  and 
other  gums,  extensively  employed  in  certain 
branches  of  manufacture./'  This  invention  con- 
sisted of  a  substitute,  formed  from  the  hitherto  use- 
less class  of  plants,  denominated  lichens  by  bo- 
tanists ;  the  very  useful  ones  called  hemp  and  flax, 
and  the  bark  of  the  willow,  or  the  lime  tree,  are 
also  enumerated. 

Soon  after  this,  his  lordship  repaired  to  the  ma- 
ritime part  of  Yorkshire,  in  order  to  make  some 
experiments  of  a  different  kind,  for  the  benefit  of 
manufactures.  On  this  occasion,  the  alum-stone 
was  pitched  upon,  and  trials  made,  we  believe,,  on 
the  estate  of  the  present  Lord  Dundas. 

In  1803,  the  noble  Earl  obtained  a  patent  Cf  for 
methods  of  treating  or  preparing  hemp  and  flax, 
so  as  materially  to  aid  the  operation  of  the  tools 
called  hackles,  in  the  division  of  the  fibre.  This 
invention  chiefly  consists  in  the  removal  from  the 
vegetable  substances  just  mentioned,  not  only  the 
rind,  but  a  considerable  portion  of  the  mucilage  or 
extraneous  matter,  before  they  have  been  dressed 
for  the  spinner.  This  is  effected  by  steeping,  or 
boiling,  beating,  bruising,  crushing,  rolling,  stamp- 
ing, &c.  so  as  to  promote  the  solution,  or  discharge 
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of  the  mucilage,  and  the  adhesion  of  the  bark  to 
the  fibre. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  this  scheme  has 
proved  more  fortunate,  although  not  more  merito- 
rious perhaps  than  those  already  alluded  to.  In 
consequence  of  it,  considerable  improvements  have 
been  made  in  the  manufacture  of  sail-cloth  for  the 
royal  navy.  Insteado  f  the  materials  being  used,  as 
formerly,  without  a  due  and  previous  cleansing, 
the  yarn  is  now  steeped,  bucked,  and  boiled  for 
the  loom,  and  the  Board  of  Admiralty  is  so  sensible 
of  the  advantages  resulting  from  these  processes, 
that  it  has  of  late  become  an  indispensable  article 
in  every  contract.  When  it  is  recollected,  that  the 
pernicious  disease  called  the  mildew  is  thus  pre- 
vented, the  additional  expence  of  six  shillings  the 
hundred  weight,  cannot  be  deemed  unreasonable*. 

We  shall  conclude  this  brief  account  of  a  noble- 
man, whose  life  has  been  usefully  employed  in  the 
service  of  his  country, .with  the  copy  of  a  letter 
written  by  him,  to  the  editor  of  our  daily  journals. 
It  may  be  necessary  to  premise,  that  during  the 
late  contest  for  the  city  of  Westminster,  it  was 

*  In  1804,  twenty-five  manufacturers  of  sail-doth,  &c.  in  Eng- 
land, and  forty-three  in  North  Britain,  &c.  agreed  under  certain 
penalties,  to  furnish  government  with  14/,280  bolts  of  canvas, 
from  forty  to  forty-rive  yards  long  each,  and  merchant  vessels 
are  beginning  to  adopt  the  same  plan.  Warrington,  Kirkham, 
Lancaster,  Whitehaven,  Stockton,  Whitby,  and  Hull,  \\erethe 
seats  of  the  manufacture  in  England,  and  the  towns  of  Duudue, 
Monti  ose,  and  Brechin,  in  Scotland. 
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urged  merely  for  election  purposes,  that  the  noble 
Earl  was  lying  at  the  point  of  death,  so  as  to  ren- 
der the  votes  given  to  his  son  of  no  avail,  it  be- 
ing evident,  in  case  of  the  demise  of  his  father, 
that  thereby  becoming  a  Scotch  peer,  he  would  of 
course  be  rendered  ineligible  to  a  seat  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  To  defeat  such  a  palpable  misre- 
presentation, the  following  good-humoured  letter 
was  transmitted : 

SIR,  London,  Nov.  24,  ISO/. 

On  perusing  your  Paper  of  this  date,  I  was  very  much  surprised 
to  find  that  you  had  represented  my  state  of  health  to  be  so  bad, 
that  my  life  was  despaired  of.  I  assure  you,  Sir,  that  I  never  en- 
joyed better  health  j  and  I  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  outlive  all 
the  members  and  candidates  for  Westminster,  excepting  my  son, 
Lord  Cochrane.  As  you  seem  to  take  a  particular  interest  in  my 
state  of  health,  you  shall  be  duly  informed  by  me  when  my  life  is 
despaired  of. — Information  as  to  my  DEMISE  you  cannot  well  ex- 
pect to  receive  from  ME  . — You  will  oblige  me  by  giving  this  letter 
a  place  in  your  paper  of  to-morrow. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

DUNDONALD. 


2.  LORD  COCHRANE. 

ALEXANDER  Lord  Cochrane,  the  eldest  son 
of  the  Earl  of  Dundonald,  bv  Anne,  daughter  of 

»/  CJ 

Captain  Gilchrist,  was  born  December  2f,  1775. 
Having  been  intended,  like  his  maternal  grand- 
father, for  the  navy,  he  was  placed  at  an  earljr 
period  of  life  under  the  care  of  his  uncle  and 
1808-1809.  u 
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godfather,  the  present  Admiral  Sir  Alexander 
Cochrane. 

After  having  served  for  some  time  in  the  West- 
Indies,  the  Ray  of  Biscay,  and  the  home  station, 
he  passed  for  a  lieutenant.  The  next  step  was  that 
of  master  and  commander,  which  he  obtained  on 
being  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  Speedy 
brig,  of  fourteen  guns,  and  this  led  in  its  turn  to 
the  rank  he  now  holds. 

Happening  to  be  stationed  off  Barcelona,  in 
1S01,  he  engaged,  boarded,  and  captured  a  Spa- 
nish sloop  of  war,  called  El  Gamo,  carrying  up- 
wards of  twice  his  number  of  guns,  which  were 
besides  of  heavy  metal.*  It  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able, that  in  this  action  the  enemy,  in  killed  and 


*  The  following  is  an  account  of  the  action,  as  detailed  ia 
Vol.  II.  p.  GOO,  of  the  "  Wars  of  the  French  Revolution  :" 

"  -Lord  Cochrane,  in  the  Speedy  sloop  of  feurteen  four- 
pounders,  and  fifty-four  men  and  boys,  performed  a  brilliant 
exploit  by  the  capture  of  a  Spanish  xebec  frigate,  of  thirty-two 
guns,  and  three  hundred  and  nine  seamen  and  marines,  named 
the  Gamo,  off  Barcelona.  Perceiving  from  the  great  disparity  of 
force,  rii at  a  cannonade  would  only  endanger  the  loss  of  his  own 
vessel,  without  .affording  any  chance  of  subduing  the  enemy,  he 
determined  on  boarding;  and  such  was  the  impetuosity  and  suc- 
ct-ss  of  the  attack,  that  she  was  carried  with  the  loss  of  one  man 
only,  although  nineteen  were  killed  on  the  part  of  the  foe." 

N.  Fococke,  in  Ib05,  exhibited  a  picture  in  water  colours,  at 
the  rooms  in  Lower  Brook-street,  in  honour  of  Lord  Cochrane. 
'It  was  descriptive  of  the  boarding  and  taking  of  the  Spanish  xe- 
VKX-  frigate,  El  (Sumo,  by  his  Majesty's  sloop  Speedy,  com- 
manded by  the  above  nobleman,  off  Barcelona,  May  6,  1801. 
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wounded,  lost  more  than  the  number  on  board  the 
Speedy. 

In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  ancl  with  the 
i-ame  brig,  he  took  thirty-three  vessels  from  the 
foe,  mounting  in  all  to  128  guns,  and  made  530 
prisoners. 

He  also,  in  company  with  another  brig,  destroyed 
a  twenty-six  gun  ship,  three  gun-boats,  a  heavy 
battery,  and  a  whole  convoy  which  had  taken  re- 
fuge behind  it.  Soon  after  this,  he  effected  a  land- 
ing on  the  coast  of  Spain,  first  seized,  and  then 
blew  up  the  tower  of  Alcanenara,  on  the  coast  of 
Spain. 

His  conduct  during  the  action  with  El  Gamo, 
obtained  for  him  the  rank  of  Post  Captain  in  the 
British  navy  ;  and  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  war,  his  pendant  was  flying  on  board  the 
Pallas  of  32  guns,  twelve-pounders.  In  this  fri- 
gate, while  ninety  of  his  men  were  absent,  having 
been  sent  to  cut  out  a  corvette,  of  14  guns,  his 
lordship  attacked  three  French  national  ships  of  18, 
22,  and  24  guns  each,  which  were  driven  on  shore 
and  wrecked. 

In  the  month  of  May,  1806,  he  landed  on  the 
French  coast,  and  having  led  his  gallant  crew  in 
person,  destroyed  all  the  signal  posts  which  were 
stationed  so  as  to  give  notice  of  the  approach  of 
English  cruizers.  While  effecting  this  service, 
part  of  his  men  engaged  and  routed  a  small  body 
of  militia,  spiked  the  guns  of  the  batteries,  which 
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had  been  attempted  to  be  defended  by  them,  blew 
up  tbe  magazines,  and  threw  tbe  shells  into  the  sea.* 

3 , . --  -      . 

*  From  the  London  Gazette,  June  3,  1806. 

Admiralty  Office,  June  2. 

Copies  of  Letters  from  Captain  Lord  Cochrane  -which  were  ad- 
dressed to  Vice  Admiral  Thornborough,  and  by  him  trans- 
mitted to  Earl  St.  Vincent. 

His  Majesty's  Ship  Pallas,  St.  Martin's- 
SIR,  Road,  Isle  Eee,  May  10. 

'•'  The  French  trade  having  been  kept  in  port  of  late,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  their  knowledge  of  the  exact  situation  of  his  majesty's 
eruizers,  constantly  announced  at  the  signal  posts,  it  appeared  to  me 
to  be  some  object,  as  there  was  nothing  better  in  view,  to  endeavour 
to  stop  this  practice.  Accordingly  then,  two  posts  at  La  Pointe  de 
La  Roche  were  demolished  j  next,  that  of  Caliola  j  the  two  in 
j'Ance  de  Repos,  one  of  which  Lieutenant  Haswell,  and  Mr.  Hillier 
the  gunner,  took  in  a  neat  style  from  upwards  of  one  hundred! 
militia. 

"  The  marines  and  boats'  crews  behaved  exceedingly  well.  All 
the  flags  have  been  brought  off,  and  the  houses  built  by  govern- 
jnent  burnt  to  the  ground. 

"  Yesterday  too,  the  zeal  of  Lieutenant  Norton,  of  the  Frisk 
cutter,  and  Lieutenant  Gregory,  of  the  Contest  gun  brig,  induced 
them  to  volunteer  to  flank  the  battery  on  Point  d'  Equillon,  while 
we  should  attack  it  by  land  in  the  rear ;  but  it  was  carried  at  once ; 
and  one  of  fifty  men,  who  were  stationed  to  the  three  thirty-six- 
pounders,  was  made  prisoner ;  the  rest  escaped.  The  battery 
is  laid  in  ruins — guns  spiked,  carriages  burnt,  barrack  and  maga- 
zine blown  up,  and  all  the  shells  thrown  into  the  sea.  The  sig- 
nal post  of  Equillon,  together  with  the  house,  shared  the  fate  of 
the  gun-carriages  :  the  convoy  got  into  a  river  beyond  our  reach. 
"  Lieutenant  Mappleton,  Mr.  Sutherland  the  master  and  Mr. 
Hillier,  were  with  me,  who,  as  they  do  on  all  occasions,  so  they 
did  at  this  time  all  that  was  in  thtir  power  for  his  Majesty's 
service. 
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A  few  days  after  this.,  the  Pallas .  attacked  and 
the  French  frigate,  afterwards  captured  by  Sir 
Samuel  Hood,  although  supported  by  three  sloops 
of  war.* 

"  The  petty  officers,  seamen,  and  marines  failed  not  to  justify 
the  opinion  that  there  was  before  reason  to  form ;  yet  it  would  be 
inexcusable  were  not  the  names  of  the  quarter-masters,  Barden 
and  Casey,  particularly  mentioned,  as  men  highly  deserving  any 
favour  that  can  be  shewn  in  the  line  to  which  they  aspire. 

I  have,  &c. 

(Signed)  "  COCHRANE." 

Seamen  slightly  wounded. — Wra.  Barden,  Quarter-master ; 
William  Coburn,  Seaman. 

Marine  slightly  wounded.'— Robert  Boulden. 

*  His  Majesty's  Ship  Pallas,  May  14> 
(<  SIR,  off  the  Island  of  Oleron. 

(<  Tliis  morning  when  close  to  1'Isle  D'Aix,  reconnoitring  the 
French  squadron,  it  gave  me  great  joy  to  find  our  late  opponent, 
the  black  frigate,  and  her  companions,  the  three  brigs,  getting 
under  sail;  we  formed  high  expectations  that  the  long  wished- for 
opportunity  was  at  last  arrived. 

"  The  Pallas  remained  under  topsails  by  the  wind  to  await  them; 
at  half  past  eleven  a  smart  point-blank  firing  commenced  on  both 
.sides,  which  was  severely  felt  by  the  enemy.  The  main-topsail- 
yard  of  one  of  the  brigs  was  cut  through,  and  the  frigate  lost  her 
after-sails.  The  batteries  on  Isle  D'Aix  opened  on  the  Pallas, 
and  a  cannonade  continued,  interrupted  on  our  part  only  by  the 
necessity  we  were  under  to  make  various  tacks  to  avoid  the  shoals, 
till  one  o'  clock,  when  our  endeavours  to  gain  the  wind  of  the  ene- 
my, and  get  between  him  and  the  batteries,  proved  successful ;  an 
effectual  distance  was  now  chosen — a  few  broadsides  were  poured 

s 

in — the  enemy's  fire  slackened — I  ordered  our's  to  cease,  and  di- 
rected Mr.  Sutherland,  the  master,  to  run  the  frigate  on  board, 
with  intention  effectually  to  prevent  her  retreat  by  boarding. 
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In  1805,  happening  to  return  to  Plymouth  af- 
ter a  successful  cruize,  this  nobleman  heard,  by  ac- 
cident, that  some  of  the  electors  of  Honiton  were 
desirous  of  the  presence  of  a  candidate,  who  unit- 
ing wealth  with  respectability,  might  fight  their 
battle  at  his  own  ex  pence.*  This  borough,  which 
had  been  long  under  the  influence  of  the  equestrian 
family  of  Yonge,  had  of  late  emancipated  it- 
self, in  consequence  of  the  declining  fortunes  of 

"  The  enemy's  side  thrust  our  guns  back  into  the  ports,  the 
whole  were  then  discharged,  the  effect  and  crash  was  dreadful  j 
their  decks  were  deserted,  three  pistol  shots  were  the  unequal 
return . 

"  With  confidence  I  say,  that  the  frigate  was  lost  to  France, 
had  not  the  unequal  collision  tore  away  our  fore-topmast,  jib-boom, 
fore  and  main-top-sail-yards,  spritsail-yard,  bumpkin,  cathead, 
chairt-plates,  fore-rigging,  foresail,  and  bower  anchor,  with  which 
last  I  intended  to  hook  on,  but  all  proved  insufficient.  8he  was 
yet  lost  to  France,  had  not  the  French  admiral,  seeing  his  frigate's 
fore-yard  gone,  her  tigging  ruined,  and  the  danger  she  was  in,  sent 
two  others  to  her  assistance. 

"  The  Pallas  being  a  wreck,  we  came  out  with  what  little  sail 
could  be  set,  and  his  Majesty's  sloop  the  Kingfisher  afterwards 
took  us  in  tow. 

"  T.he  officers  and  ships  company  behaved  as  usual ;  to  the 
names  of  Lieutenants  Has  well  and  Mappleton,  whom  I  have  men- 
tioned on  other  occasions,  I  have  to  add  that  of  Lieutenant  Robins, 
who  has  just  joined. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

".  COCHRANE." 

Killed. — rDavid  Thompson,  Marine. 

Wounded. — Mr.  Andrews,  Midshipman,  very  badly.  John 
Coger,  and  three  other  seamen,  slightly. 

(Signed) 
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the  head  of  (hat  house,  the  present  Sir  George.  The 
voters,  as  is  usually  the  case,  had  split  into  par- 
ties, some  of  which  were  supposed  to  be  desirous 
to  put  up  the  elective  franchise  to  the  best  bidder. 
Others,  no  doubt,  were  actuated  by -purer  and 
nobler  motives,  and  would  have  blushed  at  the  idea 
of  a  bribe. 

Mr.  Cobbett,  the  author  of  the  Political  Register, 
finding1,  in  the  spring  of  1805,  that  Mr.  Cavendish 
Bradshaw  had  been  obliged  to  vacate  his  seat,  in 
consequence  of  the  acceptance  of  an  office  in  the 
Exchequer  of  Ireland,  under  the  late  administra- 
tion, determined  to  make  a  stand  against  him.  He 
accordingly  repaired  to  Devonshire,  and  in  an  ad- 
dress to  the  public,  intimated,  that  he  should  stand 
forward,  if  no  other  person  presented  himself,  on 
independent  principles. 

The  captain  of  the  Pallas  frigate  happening  to 
read  this  appeal  to  the  public,  immediately  posted 
to  the  borough  of  Honiton,  and  offered  his  services. 
The  election  took  place  on  the  10th  of  June,  and 
a  novel  scene  on  this  occasion,  immediately  opened 
itself  to  his  view. 

It  was  no  longer  with  a  public  enemy  he  had 
to  contend,  but  with  some  of  his  own  country- 
men ;  and  we  are  sorry  to  add,  that  many  of  them, 
on  this  occasion,  were  said  to  have  been  stimu- 
lated less  by  the  merits  of  the  respective  candidates, 
than  the  hopes  of  being  wooed  in  the  same  manner 
as  Danae  of  old. 

After  a  speech  from  Mr.  Cavendish  Bradshaw, 
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Lord  Cochrane  addressed  the  electors,  nearly  as 
follows,  and  to  those  who  recollect  that  it  was  with 
cannon  he  had  been  accustomed  to  speak,  it  will  he 
probably  allowed,  that  he  would  sooner  have 
fought  a  pitched  battle  with  a  ship  of  war  double 
the  size  of  his  own,  than  have  encountered  the 
mixed  groans,  hootings,  and  plaudits  of  the  assem- 
bled multitude : 

"  Gentlemen, 

"  The  very  short  time  that  I  have  had,  has  completely  pre- 
vented me  from  gratifying  my  wishes  by  a  personal  and  respectful 
application  to  each  individual  elector  ;  but  the  very  flattering  re- 
ception I  met  with  at  my  entrance  into  your  respectable  borough, 
and  the  numerous  instances  of  public  spirit  which  I  have  since 
witnessed  in  this  favourite  spot  of  the  most  favoured  of  countries, 
encourage  me  to  hope  that  my  cause  is  not  so  very  desperate  as 
the  gentleman  who  has  jus{.  spoken  seems  to  consider  it. 

"  Gentlemen,  any  little  merit  that  J  may  have  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  acquire  in  the  performance  of  my  public  duty,  I  shall  cer- 
tainly not  put  in  competition  with  any  merits,  of  any  sort,  of  Mr. 
Bradshaw.  The  greater  part  of  my  life  has  been  spent  in  the  toils 
of  the  sea  j  but  those  toils  have  become  pleasures,  when  I  reflected 
that  they  might  tend  to  the  security  and  the  honour  of  this  happy 
land,  and  to  the  preservation  of  those  invaluable  liberties,  to  ex- 
ercise the  most  important  of  which,  you,  Gentlemen,  are  this 
day  assembled.  To  preserve  those  liberties  unimpaired  shall  be 
the  business  and  the  pride  of  my  life  ;  and  as  a  pledge  that  I  will 
make  those  efforts  purely  for  the  good  of  my  couutry,  I  give  you 
my  word  of  honour,  that  /  never  will  accept  of  any  sinecure  or 
pension,  or  any  grant  of  the  public  money,  and  that  I  never  will 
ask  or  receive  any  such  for  any  person  whatever,  that  may  be  in  any 
way  dependant  upon  me. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  was  brought  here  by  no  person ;  I  was  induced 
to  do  myself  the  honour  of  presenting  myself  to  you  by  the  public 
address  of  JVJr.  Cobbett,  which  I  read  at  Plymouth,  and  I  havQ 
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ROW  only  to  add,  that  if  you  do  me  the  honour  to  el^ct  me,  my 
constant  endeavour  shall  be  to  be  useful  to  my  country  in  general, 
and  to  this  borough  in  particular ;  and  I  am,  besides,  extremely 
anxious  to  be  able  to  point  out  some  enormous  abuses  which,  from 
my  own  observation,  I  know  to  exist."  • 

On  tliis,,  the  Portreeve  having  asked  whether 
any  one  demanded  a  poll,  the  noble  Lord  replied  in 
the  affirmative,  and  as  the  hustings  were  not  pre- 
pared, the  proceedings  were  adjourned  until  the 
next  day.  Accordingly,  on  the  succeeding  morn- 
ing, the  voters  came  forward,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion, out  of  about  four  hundred  entitled  to  the 
elective  franchise.,  three  hundred  and  eighty-three 
declared  as  follows : 

For  the  Hon.  Cavendish  Bradshaw  259 
Captain  Lord  Cochrane  —  12i 
Notwithstanding  this  disappointment,  the  noble 
commander  promised  to  renew  his  pretensions,  on 
some  future  occasion,  and  an  opportunity  accord- 
ingly occurred  much  sooner  than  he  had  any  right 
to  expect.  In  consequence  of  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  occasioned  by  the  demise  of  Mr.  Pitt, 
and  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Gren- 
ville,  a  pew  one  was  called,  after  the  lapse  of  only 
a  few  months.  Lord  Cochrane  therefore,  by  way 
of  redeeming  his  pledge,  repaired  once  more  to  the 
town  of  Honiton.  Jle  set  out  from  the  port  of  Ply- 
mouth, on  this  occasion,  in  a  true  seaman-like 
style.  He  himself,  accompanied  by  a  couple  of 
lieutenants,  and  one  midshipman,  all  in  full  dress, 
as  if  engaged  in  actual  service,  proceeded  in  one 
carriage,  and  were  followed  in  another  by  his  boat's 
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crew,  new-rigged  and  prepared  for  action.  On  the 
box  sat  the  helmsman,  who  wished  to  regulate  the 
steerage,  which  he  doubtless  lamented  to  see  con- 
fided to  two  lubberlj  landsmen  of  postilions,  with  fa- 
vours in  their  hats,  and  boots  on  their  legs ;  while  the 
boatswain,  perched  on  the  roof  of  the  carriage,  with 
his  whistle  in  his  mouth,  kept  the  whole  in  order » 
and  enabled  all  to  cheer  in  due  time,  every  blast  be- 
ing accompanied  by  a  long  and  loud  huzza.  On  their 
appearance  at  Honiton,  they  were  received  with  loud 
plaudits,  by  a  considerable  body  of  the  electors,  but 
notwithstanding  this,  they  had  some  reason  to  con- 
sider themselves  on  an  enemy's  coast,  as  they  were 
obliged  to  expend  almost  every  spare  shot  in  the 
locker,  before  the  conclusion  of  the  contest.  It 
was  favourable,  however,  and  Captain  Lord  Coch- 
rane  at  length  beheld  himself  a  legislator  ;  but  this 
was  not  of  long  duration,  for  a  speedy  dissolution 
of  the  short  Parliament  took  place,  so  that  after 
enjoying  a  seat  for  this  pure  and  incorruptible  bo- 
rough during  a  year,  he  found  himself  some  thou- 
sand guineas  lighter  than  when  he  first  left  Ply- 
mouth; yet  some  of  his  worthy  constituents  ap- 
peared as  eager  as  ever  to  hold  out  their  hands,  no 
doubt  for  the  purpose  of  a  friendly  shake  ! 

This  was  too  much  to  be  done,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  scarcely  a  prize  to  be  met  with  at  sea. 
His  lordship  therefore  immediately  set  sail  for  West- 
minster, where  officers  of  the  navy  had  been  re- 
turned at  little  or  no  expcnce  to  themselves  during 
the  last  half  ceatury.  It  is  a  certain  fact>  that  he 
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was  not  at  all  known  by  person,  and  scarcely  by 
name,  when  he  first  made  his  bow  to  the  electors. 
Not  above  five  or  six  housekeepers  of  any  note  ral- 
lied round  his  standard,  while  the  popularity  of  one 
candidate,*  then  confined  to  his  bed  in  consequence 
of  a  dangerous  wound  ;  the  connexion  of  another  f 
with  the  whigs,  added  to  his  reputation  for  extra- 
ordinary abilities,  and  the  supposed  local  influence 
of  a  third^  seemed  to  render  every  effort  on  the 
part  of  a  stranger  fruitless.  His  printed  address  § 

*  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Bart. 

•}•  Mr.  Sheridan. 

J  Mr.  Elliot,  Colonel  of  the  light-horse  volunteers,  and  a 
brewer  at  Pimlico. 

§  To  the  Independent  Electors  of  Wsetminster. 
"  Gentlemen, 

"  An  explicit  declaration  of  the  principles  of  every  candidate  for 
the  suffrages  of  a  free  people,  is  indisputable  to  the  freedom  of  elec- 
tion. The  electors  should  be  aware  of  the  line  of  conduct  in- 
tended to  be  pursued,  in  order  that  they  may  at  once  approve,  or 
reject  the  candidate,  having  deliberately  weighed  his  character, 
and  considered  the  probability  of  his  forfeiting  the  solemn 
pledge  he  gives  to  his  country. 

"  I  shall  be  as  brief  as  possible  in  the  declaration  of  my  princi- 
ples. Measures  favourable  to  the  interests  of  the  country  I  will 
support,  let  them  be  brought  forward  by  whom  they  may  j  those 
hostile,  or  urged  by  factious  motives,  I  will  oppose,  without  any 
view  to  advantage,  or  dread  of  injury. 

"  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  are  of  opinion  that  persons  should 
•withdraw  from  the  service  of  their  country  in  despair.  Men  ac- 
tuated by  the  dictates  of  conscience,  who  scorn  to  be  ranked 
among  the  great  paupers  of  the  nation,  and  by  sinecures  and  unme- 
rited pensions  to  drain  the  resources  of  their  country,  may  do  much 
good  even  if  their  abilities  are  small,  Sophistry  is  not  required  to 
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to  the  citizens,  however,  was  drawn  up  \\ith  great 
judgment,  and  displayed  much  penetration.  He 

prove  a  truth  ;  subtle  arguments  may  be  used  to  establish  the  re- 
verse. Is  it  absolutely  impracticable  that  a  member  of  the  House 
of  Commons  can  pursue  a  line  of  conduct  wholly  independent  ? 
It  has  been  said,  that  a  man  who  does  not  link  himself  to  the 
chains  of  some  party  is  a  mere  cypher  in  that  House  :  that  the 
measures  he  may  propose  (however  beneficial)  will  be  rejected 
by  both,  because  they  do  noi  originate  with  either.  Let  us  hope 
that  this  is  not  the  case. 

"  An  important  appeal  is  at  this  crisis  made  to  the  country,  and 
the  whole  body  of  electors  of  the  united  kingdom  must  decide. 
On  a  late  occasion  I  gave  a  vote  against  an  abstract  proposition, 
because  1  viewed  it  in  its  consequences.  It  tended  to  throw  a  blame 
where  no  blame  was  due.  It  was  perfected  with  an  approval  of 
the  Catholic  Bill,  which  I  considered  not  only  inadequate  to.  its 
purpose,  but  productiye  of  religious  dissentions  in  the  naval  ser- 
vice, to  which  my  attention  has  been  devoted.  What  would  be 
the  situation  of  our  country  with  a  Catholic  disposer  of  our  com- 
missions and  rewards  ?  Religious  motives  are  more  powerful  than 
other  motives. — Judging  from  what  has  passed,  I  did  dread  the 
future.  These,  Gentlemen,  were  the  reasons  for  the  conduct  I 
pursued,  not  a  deficiency  of  zeal  for  our  fellow-subjects  of  the 
Catholic  persuasion. 

"  Gentlemen,  I  unequivocally  avow  my  intention  to  stand  un- 
connected with  any  of  the  candidates  who  have  declared  them- 
selves. It  is  not  a  seat  in  Parliament  that  I  am  desirous  to  ob- 
tain ;  it  is  the  distinguished  honour  of  representing  your  popular 
city,  elected  by  the  votes  of  unbiassed  freemen,  having  confidence 
in  the  man  they  send  to  Parliament. 

"  My  professional  life  may  be  known  to  some  of  yp,u,  and  I  am 
aware  that  it  has  been  objected,  that  a  naval  officer,  liable  to  be 
called  from  his  constituents  is  unfit  to  attend  to  their  interests, 
and  to  perform  his  duty  in  Parliament.  To  this  I  answer,  that  it 
is  requisite  there  should  be  in  th,e  House  of  Commons  professional 
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set  out  with  a  seeming  determination  to  make  "  a 
declaration  of  his  principles/'  but  his  attachments 
were  studiously  concealed,  and  as  he  wished  to 
conciliate  all,  and  in  part  effected  his  purpose,  he 
was  soon  placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll,  before  they  , 
were  fully  developed. 

His  lordship  caught  hold  of  the  popular  feeling, 
by  observing,  "  that  men,  actuated  by  the  dictate* 
of  conscience,  who  scorn  to  be  ranked  among  the 
great  paupers  of  the  nation,  and  by  sinecures  and 
unmerited  pensions  to  drain  the  resources  of  their 
country,  may  do  much  good,  even  if  their  abilities 
are  small."  He  next  seems  to  make  a  formal  dis- 

riien  as  well  as  others,  in  order  that  information  may  be  given  on 
matters  frequently  the  subject  of  discussion,  by  those  who,  from 
actual  service  arid  recent  impressions,  can  give  correct  intelli- 
gence ;  and  I  answer  also,  that  one  zealous  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty,  may  be  of.more  real  service  to  his  country,  than  a 
member  who  (though  always  on  the  spot)  is  devoted  to  his  pri- 
vate occupations. 

"  Rest  assured,  Gentlemen,  that  if  I  should  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  succeed  in  attaining  my  object,  you  will  find  that  I  have  not 
made  propositions  without  a  full  intention  to  perform  them. 

"  I  shall  not  willingly  be  deficient  in  the  personal  respect  I  feel 
most  anxious  to  shew  to  you  individually,  by  soliciting  your  vote* 
and  interest  in  my  favour,  as  far  as  it  is  in  my  power.  Your 
liberality  will  induce  you  to  attribute  any  omission  to  the  difficul- 
ties I  must  encounter ;  which,  I  am  confident  of  overcoming, 
supported  by  that  independent  spirit  that  has  ever  characterised 
the  city  of  Westminster. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  Gentlemen, 

"  with  the  greatest  respect, 
"  Your  most  obedient  and  very  faithful  servant, 

Harley- street,  April  29,  180/.  "  COCHKAN'E." 
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avowal  of  all  party  connexions  whatsoever,  and  apo- 
logises for  his  late  vote  against  Catholic  emanci- 
pation., under  pretence  of  its  "  being-  productive  of 
religious  dissensions  in  the  naval  service."  After 
this,  he  obliquely  hints  at  his  ef  professional  life/' 
and  combats  the  opinion,  "  that  a  naval  officer, 
liable  to  be  called  from  his  constituents,  is  unfit  to 
attend  to  their  interests,  and  perform  his  duty  in 
Parliament,"  in  the  best  manner  that  such  an  ob- 
jection could  be  met. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  election,  the  noble  com- 
mander, in  full  uniform,  addressed  the  electors  from 
the  hustings,  in  a  speech  which  was  heard  with 
great  attention,  and  produced  considerable  sensa- 
tion. He  accordingly  outnumbered  his  rivals  dur- 
ing that  and  several  succeeding  days ;  but  by 
this  time,  a  generous  compassion  had  seized  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  relative  to  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
whose  life  was  exposed  to  the  most  imminent  dan- 
ger, and  who  remained  for  a  considerable  time  in- 
conscious  of  the  efforts  of  his  friends.  They  were 
reminded  of  the  independence  of  his  character,  the 
integrity  of  his  life,  the  zeal  with  which  he  had 
combated  every  species  of  abuse,  whether  it  was 
corruption  in  one  quarter  of  the  metropolis,  or  ty- 
ranny, veiled  under  the  form  of  justice,  in  another. 
These  considerations,  added  to  the  zeal  of  the  com- 
mittee who  had  advocated  his  cause,  and  who,  with- 
out either  his  privity  or  his  purse,  carried  on  the 
contest,  at  length  produced  such  an  effect,  that  his 
name  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  poll, 
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Accordingly,  on  the  12th  of  May,  the  numbers 
for  the  respective  candidates  stood  as  follows  : 

For  Sir  F.  Burdett,  1174 

Lord  Cochrane,  1085 

Mr.  Elliot,  838 

Mr.  Sheridan,  208 

Mr.  Paull,  185 

On  this  da}%  the  gallant  Captain,  who  for  the 
first  time  found  himself  in  the  Baronet's  wake,  in- 
stead of  leading  the  Tan  division  as  heretofore,  re- 
curred with  redoubled  force  to  the  popular  topics 
he  had  before  reiterated,  and  after  descanting 
on  naval  abuses  in  general,  asked,  t{  what  they 
thought  of  purchasing  the  worst,  instead  of  the  best 
vessels  for  the  navy,  for  the  sake  of  procuring  bo- 
rough interest  ?  He  might  lead  them  along  the 
Channel  to  Gibraltar,  and  up  the  Mediterranean, 
and  disclose  such  things  as  would  make  them  shud- 
der," &c.  &c.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  retorted 
on  the  noble  commander,  that  these  supposed  mal- 
versations were  either  greatly  exaggerated,  or  never 
existed ;  and  as  his  lordship  had  observed  with 
honest  warmth  in  the  heat  of  debate,  "  that  a  mem- 
ber for  a  rotten  borough,  who  spoke  against  abuses, 
must  feel  as  if  he  had  a  dirty  shirt/'  it  was  asked  of 
him,  whether  <c  he  had  not  given  so  much  per  man 
to  some  of  the  electors  of  the  borough  of  Honiton  ?" 
&c.  In  the  course  of  next  day,  on  being  pushed 
for  facts  to  support  his  assertions  relative  to  the 
navy,  his  lordship  instanced  the  case  of  the  Atlanta 
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sloop,  which  he  said  had  gone  to  the  bottom,  and 
added,  that  all  the  crew  of  the  Felix  schooner  had 
perished,  one  man  only  excepted  ;"*  both  of  which 
events  were  produced  by  mismanagement.  He  was 
at  the  same  time  pleased  to  make  some  strong  al- 
lusions to  the  conduct  of  a  great  naval  officer, 
lately  ennobled. 

He  also  dexterously  parried  the  question  about 
the  intercourse  with  the  Duke  of  Portland  and  Mr. 
Huskisson,  by  stating,  that  he  had  solicited  an  inter- 
view on  purpose  to  remark,  ec  that  he  hoped  no 
undue  influence  would  be  exercised  on  his  account/' 
As  to  the  reproach,  that  he  had  not  brought  for- 
ward the  abuses  alluded  to  before,  while  a  member 
of  the  last  parliament,  his  lordship  pleaded  the 
state  of  his  "  health,"  and  ended  with  a  panegyric 
on  the  king,  fe  who,  during  a  long  reign,  had  been 
the  protector  of  the  constitution  and  the  people's 
rights,"  and  who  "  must  have  the  power  of  dismiss- 
ing his  ministers,  for  they  would  never  dismiss 
themselves,  especially  with  all  the  appendages  of 
corruption  attached  to  the  situation." 

In  short,  the  noble  lord  appears  to  have  entered 
into  the  true  spirit  of  electioneering  contests,  and 
to  have  teen  nearly  as  much  at  home  on  land  as  at 
sea,  amidst  the  bustle  of  Covent  Garden  hustings, 


*  It  is  but  fair  here  to  state,  that  a  letter  was  read  next  day  on 
the  hustings,  from  Commodore  Keate,  addressed  to  Earl  St.  Vin- 
cent, taking  the  whole  of  the  accusation  upon  himself,  and  deny- 
ing the  positions  alluded  to. 
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as  in  the  thick  of  an  engagement.  But  what  is 
not  a  little  wonderful  on  this  occasion,  is  the  fact, 
that  all  the  candidates^  or  their  friends,,  one  only 
excepted  (Mr.  Elliot),  professed  a  similarity  of 
principles  with  Sir  Francis,  and  actually  requestcl 
to  be  taken  in  tow  by  the  partizans  of  the  Baronet. 

At  length,  after  a  memorable  struggle,  the  poll 
concluded,  and  the  following  was  declared  to  bu  a 
true  statement  of  the  numbers : 

For  Sir  F.  Burdett,  513k 

Lord  Cochrane,  3708 

•  Mr.  Sheridan,  2615 

Mr.  Elliot,  -            2137 

Mr.  Paull,  -              269 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  was  accordingly  seated 
for  the  second  city  in  the  kingdom,  at  a  very  trifling 
expence,  and  began  soon  after  to  endeavour  to 
realize  his  promises  to  his  constituents.  His  lord<- 
ship,  accordingly,  on  June  7,  1807,  made  a  motion 
•relative  to  the  state  of  the  navy,  for  the  purpose  of 
adducing  certain  charges  against  an  admiral,  who 
had  lately  commanded  the  Channel  fleet.  On  this 
cccasion,  several  of  the  most  distinguished  officers 
in  the  sea-service  differed  from  the  noble  lord,  and 
as  he  was  not  supported  by  the  ministers,  nothing 
was  effected. 

One  part  of  his  conduct,  however,  appears  to 
have  been  highly  meritorious,  we  mean  the  mo- 
tion of  July  7,  1807,  for  a  committee  "  to  en- 
quire into,  and  report  to  the  House  of  Commons, 

1808-1809.  x 
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a  list  of  all  the  members  and  their  relations,  holding 
sinecures,  pensions,  &c."  After  this  had  been 
modified,  it  was  agreed  to  by  Ministers,  and  a  re- 
turn has  in  consequence  been  lately  made  to  parlia- 
ment. 

Soon  after  this,  his  Lordship  once  more  resumed 
the  exercise  of  his  professional  talents.  Having 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Imperieuse, 
formerly  La  Medee  of  forty  guns,  after  cruising  for 
some  time,  he  placed  himself  under  the  command 
of  Lord  Collingwood.  The  squadron  was  then 
employed  in  blockading  the  port  of  Cadiz,  and 
checking  the  exertions  of  the  Spaniards.  But  no 
sooner  did  that  nation  evince  a  wish  to  throw  off  the 
odious  yoke  of  France,  than  the  most  cordial  as- 
sistance was  afforded. 

It  is  not  in  the  power  of  the  captain  of  a  frigate 
to  perform  much,  but  Lord  Cochrane  did  every 
thing  that  could  be  affected  by  a  single  ship,  and 
appears  to  have  at  once  merited  and  acquired  the 
praise  of  the  commander  in  chief.  Happening  to  be 
on  the  coast  of  Catalonia,  he  determined  to  rescue 
the  castle  of  Mongal,  which  commands  an  important 
post  between  Barcelona  and  Gerona,  from  the  com- 
mon enemy.  Accordingly,  on  the  31st  of  July, 
1808,  he  carried  that  place,  which  was  destroyed, 
as  soon  as  the  military  stores  could  be  delivered 
over  to  the  patriots.  The  following  is  the  account 
published  by  authority: 

' '  Copy  of  a  letter  from  Vice-admiral  Lord  Collingwood,  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  his  Majesty's  ships  and  vessels  in  the  Mediter- 
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ranean,  to  the  Hon.  W.  W.  Pole,  dated  on  board  the  Ocean  at 
Gibraltar,  Aug.  27,  1808. 

SIR, 

I  inclose  for  the  information  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of 
the  Admiralty,  the  copy  of  a  letter  I  have  received  from  Lord 
Cochrane,  captain  of  his  Majesty's  ship  the  tmperieuse,  giving  an 
account  of  the  surrender  of  the  Castle  of  Mongal  (a  fort  on  the 
coast  of  Catalonia,  in  possession  of  the  French),  to  his  Majesty's 
ship  under  his  command,  which  his  lordship  had  subsequently  de- 
stroyed, after  having  delivered  the  principal  part  of  the  military 
stores  to  the  Spanish  militia. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  transmitting  this  information  to  their 
lordships,  as  it  points  out  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which 
his  Majesty's  ships  on  the  eastern  coast  of  Spain  have  rendered 
effectual  aid  to  the  patriot  Spaniards,  in  resisting  and  driving  the 
enemy  r>ut  of  their  country,  and  of  the  zeal  and  indefatigable 
industry  with  which  Captain  Lord  Cochrane  engages  in  that 
service. 

Captain  Otway  of  the  Montague,  landed  at  Rosas  Bay,  a  party 
of  marines  in  aid  of  the  Spanish  peasantry,  to  oppose  a  French 
force  which  was  approaching  to  attack  that  fortress  on  the  23d  ult. 
and  obliged  the  enemy  to  retire.  I  am,  &c. 

COLLIKGWOOD. 

His  Majesty's  ship  Imperieuse,  off  Mongal, 
MY  LORD,  3 1st  July,  180S. 

The  Castle  of  Mongal,  an  important  post,  completely  com- 
manding a  pass  in  the  road  from  Barcelona  to  Gerona,  which  the 
French  are  now  besieging,  and  the  only  one  between  those  towns 
occupied  by  the  enemy,  surrendered  this  morning  to  his  Majesty's 
ship  under  my  command.  The  Spanish  militia  behaved  admi- 
rably, in  carrying  an  outpost  on  a  neighbouring  hill.  Lieutenant 
Hone,  with  the  marines,  took  possession  of  the  castle,  which,  by 
means  of  powder,  is  now  levelled  with  the  ground.  The  rocks 
there  are  blown  into  the  road,  which  in  many  other  places  is  ren- 
dered impassable  to  artillery,  without  a  very  heavy  loss  of  men, 
if  they  determine  to  repair  them. 
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I  inclosa-to  your  Lordship  a  list  of  the  prisoners  and  of  the  ma* 
terial  part  of  military  stores ;  all  that  could  be  of  use  to  the  Spa- 
nish militia  have  been  delivered  to  them. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Collingwood,  COCHRANE. 

Commander  in  Chief,  &c. 

One  captain,  one  lieutenant,  two  Serjeants,  eight  corporals  (seven 
wounded),  five  gunners  (two  killed),  and  fifty-four  soldiers. 
Total  seventy-one. 

Five  cannon,  eighty  muskets,  eighty  bayonets,  eighty  car- 
touches, five  hundred  cannon-balls,  thirteen  barrels  of  powder, 
and  cartridges,  &:c. 

Copy  of  a  letter  from  Rear-admiral  the  Honourable  Sir  Alex- 
ander Cochrane,  K.B.  Commander  in  Chief  of  his  Majesty's  ships 
and  vessels  at  the  Leeward  Islands,  to  the  Hon  W.  W.  Pole, 
dated  on  board  the  Belleisle,  St.  John's  Roads,  Antigua,  6th  of 
August,  1808. 

. 

SIR, 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  inclosing,  for  the  information  of  th» 
Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  the  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Captain  Beaver,  of  his  Majesty's  ship  Acasta,  acquainting  me  with 
the  capture  of  a  very  fine  French  corvette,  of  sixteen  twenty-four 
poander  carronades  and  two  long  sixes.  It  is  my  intention  to 
take  her  into  the  service,  and  name  her  the  Pert,  until  their 
lordships'  pleasure  is  known.  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

(Signed)  ALCX.  COCHRANE. 


3.— -THE  HON.  REAR  ADMIRAL 

SIR  ALEX.  FORRESTER  COCHRANE, 

KNIGHT  OF  THE  BATH,  &C. 

THE  subject  of  this  memoir  was  born  about  the 
year  1748.     Being  intended  for  the  sea  service, 
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which  appears  to  have  been  a  favourite  profession 
in  this  family,  he  passed  through  all  the  intermedi- 
ate stations  of  midshipman.,  lieutenant,  and  com- 
mander, and  in  17$2  was  made  post.  Tn  the 
course  of  the  next  year,  he  married  the  widow  of  a 
baronet,  by  whom  he  has  had  issue  three  children. 

During  the  interval  of  peace  that  followed  the 
conclusion  of  the  American  contest,  Capt.  C.  spent 
much  of  his  time  with  his  family;  but  no  sooner 
did  a  new  war  with  France  take  place,  than  he 
offered  his  services,  and  was  immediately  employed. 

In  1800,  we  -find  Captain  Cochrane  serving  on 
board  the  fleet  commanded  by  Admiral,  now 
Lord  Keith.  Having  anchored  before  the  port  of 
Cadiz,  on  the  6th  of  October,  Don  Thomas  de 
Morla,  the  governor,  immediately  addressed  a  letter 
to  the  British  commanders  by  sea  and  land,  in  which 
he  was  pleased  to  express  his  surprise  at  the  ar- 
rival of  a  hostile  squadron  during  the  prevalence  of 
a  pestilential  disease,  whicjh,  according^to  him,  car- 
ried off  thousands  of  victims,  and  threatened  not  to 
suspend  its  ravages  until  it  had  cut  off  all  those  who 
had  hitherto  escaped. 

(c  I  entertain  too  exalted  an  opinion  of  the  English  people,  and 
of  you  in  particular,"  adds  he,  "  to  think  that  you  would  wish  to 
render  our  condition  more  deplorable.  However,  if  in  conse- 
quence cf  the  orders  your  Excellency  has  received,  you  are  in- 
clined to  attract  the  execration  of  all  nations,  to  cover  yourself 
with  disgrace  in. the  eyes  of  the  whole  universe,  by  oppressing  the 
unfortunate,  and  attacking  those  who  are  supposed  to  be  in- 
capable of  defence  j  I  declare  to  you,  that  the  garrison  under  my 
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orders,  accustomed  to  behold  death  with  a  serene  countenance, 
nnd  to  brave  dangers  much  greater  than  all  the  perils  of  war^ 
know  how  to  exhibit  a  resistance  which  shall  not  terminate  but 
with  their  entire  destruction.  I  hope/'  continues  the  gallant 
general,  "  that  the  answers  of  your  Excellencies  will  inform  me, 
whether  I  am  to  speak  the  language  of  consolation  to  the  unfortu- 
nate inhabitants,  or  whether  I  am  to  rouge  them  to  indignation 
and  revenge." 

To  this  noble  letter,  worthy  of  the  Spanish  name, 
in  1803.,  and  far  more  analogous  to  the  character  of 
the  nation,  at  the  present  than  at  the  period  here 
alluded  to,  a  joint  reply  was  made  by  Sir  Ralph 
Abercromby  and  Lord  Keith,  in  which,  after  ex- 
pressing great  compassion  for  the  deplorable  state 
of  the  city  of  Cadiz,  they  observed, 

"  That  a  number  of  his  Catholic  Majesty's  vessels  were  armed, 
in  order  to  join  the  naval  forces  of  the  French/ and  to  be  employed 
in  prolonging  the  troubles  which  afflict  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
disturb  public  order,  and  destroy  the  happiness  of  individuals.  We 
have  received  orders  from  our  sovereign,"  added  they,  "  to  use 
every  effort  to  defeat  the  projects  of  the  common  enemy,  by  en- 
deavouring to  take  and  destroy  the  ships  of  war  which  are  in  the 
harbour  and  arsenal  of  Cadiz.  The  number  of  troops  entrusted 
to  our  command  leaves  but  little  doubt  as  to  the  success  of  the  en- 
terprise. \Ve  are  not,  however,  disposed  to  multiply  unneces- 
sarily the  evils  inseparable  from  war.  Should  your  Excellency 
therefore  consent  to  give  up  to  us  the  vessels  armed  or  arming, 
in  order  to  act  against  our  king,  and  to  prolong  the  misfortunes  of 
neighbouring  nations,  your  crews  and  officers  shall  be  at  liberty, 
and  our  fleet  shall  withdraw  ;  otherwise,  we  must  act  conform- 
ably to  the  orders  which  have  been  given  to  us,  and  your  Excel- 
lency cannot  attribute  to  any  other  than  yourself,  the  additional 
which  you  fear." 
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These  humiliating  terms  were  immediately  re- 
jected with  all  the  generous  indignation  of  a  man 
determined  rather  to  perish  than  to  dishonor  him- 
self; he,  therefore,  protested  against  "  a  proposal 
insulting  to  the  person  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
and  but  little  honorable  to  those  who  made  it." 

While  Don  Thomas  was  preparing  for  the  de- 
fence of  the  place,  the  plan  of  an  attack  was 
agreed  upon  on  board  the  Foudroyant,  and  com- 
municated to  the  squadron.  Accordingly,  every 
thing  was  prepared  for  effecting  the  lauding  of  the 
troops,  the  first  division  of  whom,  amounting  to 
5133  men,  were  to  have  been  embarked  on  board  a 
hundred  and  two  boats,  under  the  direction  of  Cap<- 
tains  Stevenson,  Morrison,  Lennox,  and  Ayscough, 
while  Captain  Cochrane,  as  the  senior  officer,  was 
to  have  superintended  the  whole. 

But  in  consequence  of  the  interposition  of  the 
elements,  this  plan  was  luckily  frustrated ;  we  say 
luckily,  for  it  would  have  been  a  service  of  extreme 
danger,  to  have  attacked  a  gallant  commander,  with 
troops  reduced  to  despair,  by  the  peculiarity  of 
their  situation  ;  while  the  risk  of  infection,  in  case 
of  either  defeat  or  victory,  would  have  been  alike 
imminent.  On  the  other  hand,  the  siege  of  Cadiz, 
at  that  particular  period,  could  not  have  added  any 
honor  to  the  British  name  or  British  arms,  while 
it  might  have  excited  the  whole  body  of  the  nation, 
in  opposition  to  us,  and  prevented  that  cordial  co-r 
operation  against  the  common  enemy,  which  has 
since  happily  occurred. 
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After  this,  the  English  fleet  and  army,  which  had 
been  some  time  coasting  along  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  in    quest    of  adventures,  wintered 
partly  at  Malta,  which   hacl  just  surrendered,  and 
partly    at  Minorca,  another   of   our   recent   con- 
quests.    At  length  an  object  \^rthy  of  our  arms 
united  them  once  more  during  the  spring  of  1801., 
for  having  assembled  at  Marmorice  on  the  29th  of 
February,  they  descried  the  Arabs  tower,  anchored 
in  Aboukir  Bay,  and  commenced  the  conquest  of 
Egypt.     On  this  occasion,  Captain  Cochrane  was 
once  more  appointed  to   superintend  the  landing, 
vliich  was  accordingly  effected  in  boats,  supported 
by  gun-brigs,  armed  launches,  and  cutters.     Notr 
withstanding  the  (C  amphitheatre  of  fire/'  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  the  business  was  effected  with 
equal  order  and  gallantry ;    a, battle  was  fought  a 
few  days  after,  in  which  the  French  were  con- 
quered; Cairo  was  also  forced  to  submit  to  the 
British  arms,  and  finally,  the  same  troops,  supported 
a  detach  merit   of  armed   vessels   on   the  lake, 
tinder,  the.  command  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir, 
produced  the  surrender  of  Alexandria,  and  thus  put 
an  en  -ar  in  Egypt,   on  the  30th  of  Au- 

gust, campaign  of  five,  months.,  three  weeks., 

ay, 

Having  ,«li$tinguished*  himself  by  his  gallantry 
aud  activity  during  the  former  war.  Captain  Coch- 
rane, soon  after  the  commencement  of  the  present, 
obtained  a,  comma L:U.  I&ing  included  in  the  list 
pf  Rear-admirals  of  the  blue,  a,t  th,e 
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which  took  place  iu  1S04>,  he  hoisted  his  flag  on 
board  the  Neptune  of  74  guns.,  and  was  employed 
during  a  considerable  time,  in  blockading  the  •  port 
ofFerrol,  with  a  view  of  ensuring  the  neutralit}r  of 
Spain.  In  1806  we  find  him  serving  in  the  Nor>- 
thumberland,  in  which  ship  he  visited  the  Leeward 
Islands,  as  Commander  in  Chief,  and  when  Sir 
John  Duckworth  chased  the  French  fleet  to  the 
West  Indies,  he  received  the  immediate  assistance 
of  the  Rear-Admiral,  whose  ship  was  placed  next 
to  the  Commander  in  Chief's,  in  the  weather  di- 
vision. 

Having  discovered  the  enemy's  fleet  at  anchor, 
off  the  town  of  St.  Domingo,  in  the  island  of  His- 
paniola,  tl  <  necessary  dispositions  were  made  for 
an  attack*,  on  which  the  French  squadron  cut 
cables,  and  endeavoured  to  escape,  but  the  following 
ships  were  fortunately  intercepted,  viz. 

1.  Le  Vengeur  of  100,  commonly  stated  at  120 
guns,     commanded   by    Rear-Admiral  Le  Siegle 
destroyed, 

2.  Le  Diomede  74  destroyed 

3.  L' Alexandra         -  84captured 

4.  Le  Jupitre  -  -         74  ditto 

5.  Le  Brave  74ditto* 

It  appears   from  the  account  published  in  the 


*  The  following  vessels  escaped,  viz. 

1.  La  Felicite  -  44  cxiiis 

O 

2.  LeComete  -  36 
And  3.  LaDiligente          »                        -            -id 
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Gazette,  <e  that  the  lire  of  the  Vengeur  had  been 
heavy  on  the  Northumberland,  bearing  the  Hon. 
Rear- Admiral  Cochrane's  flag." 

"  When  I  contemplate,"  adds  Vice-Admiral  Sir  J.  T.  Duck- 
worth, "  oa  the  result  of  this  action,  when  five  sail  of  the  line  had 
surrendered,  or  were  apparently  destroyed  in  less  than  two  hours, 
I,  cannot,  though  bound  to  pay  every  tribute  to  the  noble  and  gal- 
lant efforts  of  the  Hon.  Rear-Admiral  Cochrane,  Rear-Admiral 
Louis^  the  captains,  officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  under  my 
command,  be  vain  enough  to  suppose,  that  without  the  aiding 
baud  of  Providence  such  result  could  have  been  effected,  and  with 
a  loss  so  comparatively  small." 

During-  this  conflict,  the  Northumberland  lost 
her  main-mast,  and  was  so  shattered,  that  the  Aga- 
memnon, was  ordered  to  stay  by,  and  accompany 
her  to  her  station,  after  she  had  been  re  uted. 

On  the  intelligence  of  the  victory  in  England, 
the  Park  and  Tower  guns  were  fired,  and  an  unani- 
mous vote  of  thanks  passed  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment to  Sir  John  Duckworth,  x\dmiral  Cochrane, 
&c.  Both  these  officers,  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
received  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  London,  while 
the  former  was  presented  with  a  sword  of  two  hun- 
dred guineas  value,  and  the  latter  with  one  of  one 
hundred  guineas.  In  addition  to  this,  the  subject 
of  the  present  memoir,  then  rear-admiral  of  the 
white,  was  created  one  of  the  knights  companions  of 
the  most  noble  order  of  the  bath,  March  £9,  1806. 

During  the  same  summer,  a  quadron,  commanded 
by  Jerome  Bonaparte,  escaping  from  Europe^  stole 
into  Martinique,  and  Sir  Alexander  Cochrane,  who 
had  intimation  of  its  approach,  was  unfortunately 
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prevented  from  intercepting  it,  in  consequence  of 
the  loss  of  his  main  top-gallant  mast.  'On  the  de- 
parture of  the  enemy,  although  his  ship  was  still  in 
want  of  repair,  he  immediately  followed  them,  in 
the  direction  of  the  Island  of  St.  Thomas,  when 
they  were  found  to  consist  of  five  seventy-fours  and 
one  eighty-four,  while  his  own  force  was  far  in- 
ferior, being  only  three  seventy-fours  and  one  sixty- 
four.*  Had  a  favourable  opportunity,  however, 
offered,  the  British  commander  would  assuredly 
have  brought  them  to  action. 

Since  this  period,  the  Admiral  has  been  chiefly 
engaged  in  the  reduction  of  the  Danish  islands,  in 
annoying  the  little  trade  still  remaining  to  the 
French  in  the  West  Indies,  and  in  checking  the 

*  British  squadron. 

1 .  Northumberland    Rear-adm.  Sir  A.  Cochraue  J4  guns 

2.  Canada  -  74 

3.  Elephant  -  -  74 

4.  Agamemnon      -  -         .  64 

280 
French  squadron. 

1 .  Foudroyant                -  -              84  guns 

2.  Veteran                      -  -               74 

3.  Hazard                        -  -             74 

4.  Patriote                      -  -               74 

5.  L'Eole  74 

6.  L'impetueux,            -  74 

Guns  454. 

Tkus  it  appears  that  the  French  had  the  advantage  of  168  pieces 
of  cannon. 
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depredations    of   the    privateers,  many  of  which- 
have  been  captured  by  him. 

Sir  Alexander  formerly  represented  the  Scotch 
District  of  boroughs,  consisting  of  Dumferlitie> 
Stilling,  Invorkeithing,  Culross,  and  Queensferry^ 
in  1801  ;  he  was  included  in  the  double  return 
to  the  se.cond.Jrnperia]  Parliament  ( Nov.  12,  1802), 
the  votes  having*  been  apparently  equal,  and  on  a 
reference  to  a  committee,  he  was  declared  duly 
elected,  while  his  rival,  Sir  John  Henderson,  was 
foiled.  He  triumphed,  however,  in  his  turn,  in 
ISQ6,  notwithstanding  a*  petition  from  Sir  Alex- 
ander and  others. 

In  1783,  the  Admiral,  married  Lady  Wheat e, 
\?idow  of  Sir  Jacob,  by  whom  he  has  had  issue 
three  sons  and  two  daughters.  One  of  the  former, 
like  the  father,  was  bred  in  the  navy,  and  is  now  a 
post-icapiain.  Having  been  annoyed,  while  cruising 
off  Porto  Rico,  by  "a  small  fort,  he  sent  his  first 
lieutenant  on  shore,  who  stormed  and  took  it,  soon, 
after  wlucjjjjie  powder  magazine  blew  up. 


4.— THE  HON.  A.  C..JOHNSTONE. 

THIS  gentleman,  who  is  the  fourth'  brother  of 
the  Ear].'  of  Dundonald,  was  born  about  the  year 
1750,  aqd  bred  tft  the  profession  of  rains.  While  a 
major,  h&-b€came  a  candidate,  and  was  returned  for 
the  boroughs  of  'Inverkeith ing,  Dumferline,  &c.  to 
the  seventeenth  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  con- 
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Yoked  in  1790.  In  1793  he  married  Lady  Georgi- 
ana,  a  daughter  of  the  Ear]  of  Hopetoun,  by  whom 
he  had  a  daughter.  On  this  occasion  he  assumed 
the  addendum  of  Jolmstone,  obtained  the  rank  of 
lieuteoant-colonel  in  the  army,  and  was  appointed 
governor  of  the  island  of  Dominica  in  the  West  In- 
dies. On  this  he  resigned  his  seat  in  parliament, 
and  a  new  writ  was  ordered  March  31,  1797. 

At  that  period  the  war  with  France,  the  exer- 
tions of  that  country  in  the  West  Indies,  and  what 
was  still  more  dreadful  to  the  English  planters,  the 
total  abolition  of  slavery,  by  order  of  the  new  re- 
public, rendered  the  situation  of  the  island  alluded 
to  above,  not  a  little  critical. 

Dominica  is  so  situate  as  to  be  commanded  both 
by  Maftinico  and  Guadaloupe,  and  when  it  is  re- 
collected that  the  negroes  in  this  little  mountahv 
ous  colony,  then  amounted  to  twenty  thousand,  it 
will  be  allowed,  that  a  large  quantity  of  combusti- 
ble materials  had  been  collected  within  a  very  nar- 
row space. 

Governor  Bruce,  actuated  by  a  very  commend- 
able policy,  had  sent  a  message  by  an  old  female 
slave,  to  the  celebrated  Farcelle,  a  French  negro, 
who  had  fled  to  the  woods,  whither  he  had  been 
joined  by  many  runaways,  &c.  The  late  chief 
justice  Matson,  while  president  of  the  council, 
insisted  on  keeping  the  public  faith  unsullied  with 
this  chief,  who,  having  been  allured  by  the  most 
solemn  promises  frpm  the  fastnesses,  in  consequence 
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of  this  interposition,  at  length  obtained  certain 
lands  according  to  the  stipulations  agreed  to. 

During  the  residence  of  Governor  Johnstone, 
however,  this  capitulation  is  said  to  have  been  once 
more  violated,*  in  consequence  of  which,  Farcelle 
•was  sent  out  of  the  island  ;  but  this,  we  believe, 
;was  with  the  full  and  entire  consent  of  the  repre- 
sentative body,  which  we  have  been  told  immedi- 
ately seized  on  the  lands  recently  granted. 

During  this  gentleman's  stay  at  Dominica,  he  had 
some  disputes  with  the  assembly,  which  is  said  to 
have  transmitted  a  petition  to  the  King  and  Council 
against  him  ;  but  we  believe  he  was  recalled,  not 
on  this  account,  but  in  consequence  of  a  mutiny  in 
the  West  India  regiment  commanded  by  him. 

Previously  to  his  return,  he  formed  a  matrimonial 
alliance  with  a  rich  Creolian  heiress,  Mademoiselle 
Clugny  Guadet,  daughter  of  the  late  Baron  Clugny, 
and  nearly  related  to  the  consort  of  Bonaparte, 
who  possessed  several  large  plantations  in  the  neigh- 
bouring island  of  Martinico.  Soon  after  his  de- 
parture, the  marriage  was  formally  dissolved  by 
the  simple  fiat  of  the  French  governor,  in  conse- 
quence, no  doubt,  of  orders  from  home,  and  immedi- 
ately on  his  arrival  in  England,  the  subject  of  this 

*  It  had  been  stipulated,  on  the  part  of  this  unhappy  man,  who 
was  unfortunately  a  French  negro,  that  he  should  hunt  down, 
reclaim,  and  return  all  runaway  slaves  'to  their  masters ;  but  being 
Upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age,  he  v/as  perhaps  unable  to  perform 
this. 
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brief  memoir  was  tried  on  certain  charges  before  a 
court  martial  assembled  at  Chelsea  Hospital.  On 
this  occasion,  the  colonel  is  allowed  to  have  ac- 
quitted himself  with  great  ability,,  both  in  the  cross- 
examination  of  the  witnesses,  and  in  the  speech 
made  before  the  military  tribunal  just  alluded  to. 

None  of  the  charges  having  been  proved  by  the 
prosecutor,  he  was,  of  course,  "  honorably  ac- 
quitted." Notwithstanding  this,  he  was  deprived 
of  his  battalion,  &c.  which  was  deemed  a  grievance 
by  the  public  in  general,  partly  on  account  of  his 
own  representation  in  a  spirited  pamphlet,  and 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  animadversions  of  Mr. 
Cobbett,  who  attacked  a  personage  in  a  high  mili- 
tary situation,  on  that  account. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Cochrane  Johnstone  loudly  and 
repeatedly  protested  against  his  exclusion,  and  after 
having,  as  has  been  said,  solicited  two  hundred 
members  of  the  former  parliament  in  vain,  to  present 
a  petition  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Mr.  Whit- 
bread  undertook  that  office,  but  without  effect. 

Meanwhile,  the  late  cabinet  having  been  dis- 
solved, and  a  general  election  taking  place,  the 
ex-governor,*  accompanied  by  his  brother, f  pre-r 
sented  himself  to  the  electors  of  Gi  arapound,  who 

*  The  Hon.  G.  A.  Cochrane,  was  formerly  lieutenant-colonel 
of  the  8/th  regiment  of  foot.  Another  brother  (Basil)  has  latelj 
returned  from  India,  with  an  immense  fortune. 

f  Several  of  the  electors  of  Grampound  first  applied  to  Sir 
Francis  Burdett,  who  declined  to  become  a  candidate  :  they  thea 
begged  him  to  recommend  two  cf  his  friends. 
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fiad  determined  to  assert  their  independence.  Ac* 
cordingly,  after  a  struggle  which  is  said  to  hare 
been  accompanied  with  an  expence  but  little 
greater  than  the  cost  of  a  corporation  dinner,,  they 
polled  twenty-seven  votes  each,,  to  thirteen  on  the 
part  of  Messrs.  Parry  and  Williams,,  and  were 
returned  by  the  proper  officer. 

In  August,  1807,  the  colonel  spoke  in  favour  of 
an  enquiry  into  the  situation  of  Ireland;  but  what 
chiefly  attracted  the  public  attention,  was  a  variety 
of  motions  relative  to  the  sale  of  commissions,,  the 
state  of  the  compassionate  fund,  &c.  which  were 
considered  as  prefatory  to  an  appeal  relative  to  the 
hardship  of  his  own  particular  case ;  but  this,  in 
consequence  of  circumstances  wholly  unconnected 
with  it,  has  never  since  been  either  argued  or 
decided  upon. 

In  1807,  the  ex-governor  returned  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  he  possesses  a  considerable  property. 
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IT  has  been  frequently  observed,  that  in  political 
contests  the  lawyers  have  always  been  the  foremost 
hi  the"  race  of  freedom.  Whether  this  proposition 
be  granted  or  not,  certain  it  is,  that  the  fact  was 
fully  exemplified  in  America.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  colonial  war,  the  tyro  and  the  prac- 
titioner,, the  youth  as  yet  ungouned,  and  the  bar- 
rister grown  hoary  in  practice,  rushed  with  equal 
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ardor  into  the  field,  and  wielding  sometimes  the 
musket,  sometimes  the  halbert,  and  sometimes  the 
truncheon,  fought  and  bled,  in  what  they  considered 
to  be  the  battles  of  patriotism,  and  their  country.* 

True  it  is,  that  by  the  events  of  the  times  they 
had  become  destitute  of  a  profession,  for  unhappily, 
where  arms  prevail,  the  laws  are  silent : 

INTER  ARMA  SILENT  LEGES. 

Yet,  nevertheless,  but  little  was  to  be  gained  in 
the  ranks  of  an  army,  appertaining  to  a  new  state, 
which  had  thought  fit  to  declare  itself  independent. 
Fatigue  and  wounds,  added  to  long  marches  and  a 
scanty  supply  of  provisions,  were  the  companions 
even  of  success,  and  in  case  of  defeat,  conquest, 
subjugation,  and  all  the  pains  and  penalties  attend- 
ant on  treason,  certainly  awaited  them.  They  were 
too  enlightened  a  class  of  the  community  not  to  be 
fully  aware  of  all  this,  and  as  the  risk,  therefore, 
was  so  much  greater  than  the  advantage,  it  is  but 
fair  to  augur,  that  their  motives  were  pure,  and 
their  intentions  honourable. 


*  To  mark  the  difference  between  young  and  old  governments, 
it  is  only  necessary  to  repeat  three  lines,  written  by  the  celebrated 
Arthur  Murphy  about  this  very  period,  in  which  he  satirises  a  cer- 
tain class  of  English  lawyers,  as  betaking  themselves  to  pursuits 
of  a  very  dissimilar  kind  : 

"  Not  ev'n  attornies  have  this  rage  withstood, 
But  chang'd  their  pens  for  truncheons,  ink  for  blood, 
And,  sad  reverse !  died  for  their  country's  good  !'' 
1808-1809.  y 
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*George  Clinton,  Vice-president  of  the  United 
States,  is  a  native  of  New  York,  and  is  now  about 
sixty-nine  years  of  age.  He  is  the  younger  son  of 
a  British  governor  of  that  name,  who  governed  this 
colony  about  the  middle  of  the  former  century. 
>We  know  he  has  an  elder  brother  James  Clinton, 
who,  as  well  as  George,  was  a  General  in  the  Ame- 
rican army  in  the  war  of  Independence ;  but  the 
celebrity  of  the  younger  brother  in  this  case  has 
been  so  much  superior  to  that  of  the  elder,  that 
when  in  that  country  they  mention  the  name  of 
Clinton,,  it  always  designates  George ;  and  it  is  not 
necessary,  as  in  the  case  of  Adams,  to  prefix  the 
Christian  name. 

George  Clinton  was  bred  to  the  law,  which  he 
practised  with  reputation  before  the  celebrated  con- 
test broke  out  in  1775.  On  this  he  left  the  bar, 
took  an  early  and  decided  part  in  the  military  ser- 
vice of  his  country,  and  was  raised  almost  immedi- 
ately to  the  rank  of  General.  In  this  station  he 
distinguished  himself  in  the  two  first  campaigns. 
The  measure  of  independence  was  declared  in  1776, 
and  the  several  provinces  had  then  their  respective 
constitutions  to  frame.  In  this  work  too,  particu- 
larly in  the  State  of  New  York,  Clinton  took  a 
leading  part ;  and  when  the  code  was  organised  in 
1777,  he  was  chosen  governor.  This  was  the  first 
time  that  the  chief  magistrate  of  that  province  had 

*  This  article  was  composed  by  an  American  citizen  of  con* 
liderable  celebrity  in  Europe. 
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been  elected  by  the  people ;  the  governor  then,  as 
in  most  of  the  other  colonies,  having  been  before 
designated  by  royal  nomination. 

It  is  no  small  praise  to  Mr.  C.  that,  from  the 
year  177?  to  this  day,  he  has  never  ceased  to  unite 
the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-citizens  for  that  office, 
except  when  he  has  signified,  by  a  public  decla- 
ration in  the  newspapers,  that  he  should  decline  to 
serve.  After  he  had  been  chosen  without  intermis- 
sion for  eighteen  years,  he  gave  notice  that  he  must 
withdraw  on  account  of  ill  health. 

This  occurred  in  1795,  and  the  people  elected 
John  Jay  for  his  successor.  That  gentleman  con- 
tinued to  serve  for  six  years,  when  he  likewise  de- 
clined further  service;  and  Mr.  Clinton,  whose 
vigour  was  now  restored,  was  re  chosen  in  1801. 
He  then  served  three  years  ;  and  in  1804  gave  no- 
tice aga.in  that  he  would  exercise  that  office  no 
longer.  The  people  then  nominated  Mr.  Morgan 
Lewis ;  and  Governor  Clinton  has  been  since  chosen 
Vice-president  of  the  Union,  which  place  he  now 
holds. 

The  States  of  America,  in  their  individual  ca- 
pacity, have  no  foreign  relations ;  that  branch  of 
their  public  business  being  confided  to  the  general 
government;  so  that  the  office  of  chief  magistrate 
in  one  of  those  grand  divisions  of  the  empire,  al- 
though very  honourable,  as  being  conferred  on  a 
simple  citizen  by  the  free  votes  of  an  intelligent 
and  scrutinizing  people,  is  rather  laborious  than 
pplendid.  Its  eclat  can  scarcely  reach  across  the 
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Atlantic,  although  it  may  be  dignified  by  the  exer- 
tion of  every  virtue  and  every  talent.  In  short,  its 
exercise  may  have  an  energetic  influence  on  the 
industry  and  happiness  of  a  considerable  portion  of 
our  fellow-creatures,  while  its  existence  scarcely 
conies  to  our  knowledge. 

In  no  part  of  America,  and  therefore  in  no  part 
of  the  world,  have  the  improvements  of  society  been 
more  rapid  within  the  last  twenty  years,  than  in  the 
State  of  New  York.  That  state,  within  this  period, 
has  not  only  trebled  its  population,  and  decupled 
its  wealth  ;  but  it  has  meliorated  its  civil,  political, 
literary,  scientifical,  and  republican  institutions,  in 
a  very  extensive  ratio.  This  can  only  be  perceived 
by  comparing  their  present  situation  with  the  low 
and  discouraging  condition  they  were  in  at  the  close 
of  the  war. 

It  is  not  our  business,  in  this  biographical  sketch, 
to  give  a  detailed  account  of  these  events ;  for  we 
shall  not  pay  so  poor  a  compliment  to  the  good 
sense  of  the  people,  as  to  suppose  that  these  melio- 
rations are  owing  altogether  to  the  governor.  But 
we  find  them  carrying  on  during  his  administra- 
tion (not  to  say  under  it)  ;  and  wherever  voluntary 
associations  have  been  set  on  foot  for  laudable  pur- 
poses, disconnected  with  the  government,  we  always 
find  his  name  among  the  foremost  of  the  patrons, 
encouragers,  and  founders. 

His  military  career,  while  acting  under  the  ge- 
neral government  of  the  United  States,  was  short, 
and  happened  during  the  two  first  campaigns, 
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•when the  American  forces.,  unprovided  and  unorga- 
nised, were  every  where  unfortunate,  and  generally 
defeated  and  discouraged,  so  that  we  find  no  one 
brilliant  achievement  in  which  he  took  a  part. 

But  as  governor  of  the  state,  and  by  virtue  of 
that  station,  commander  in  chief  of  its  militia,  we 
observe  him  frequently  in  the  field  ;  especially  dur- 
ing the  double  invasion  of  that  state  in  1777,  by 
General  Burgoyne  from  the  north,  and  Sir  Henry 
Clinton  from  the  south.  The  project  of  those  two 
Generals,  one  marching  from  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Hudson^and  the  other  from  its  mouth,  was  to  penetrate 
the  province  by  the  channel  of  that  river,  and  meet 
in  the  centre.  It  was  near  this  very  centre,  at  New 
Windsor,  that  the  governor  assembled  the  militia  of 
his  state,  garrisoned  the  strong  posts  in  the  high- 
lands, and  made  additions  to  the  works. 

The  identity  of  his  name,  with  that  of  the  south- 
ern British  General,  proved  fatal  to  one  of  the  spies 
of  Burgoyne.  This  man,  who  was  an  American 
and  knew  the  country,  was  sent  by  his  General  to 
carry  a  letter  to  Sir  H.  Clinton,  whom  he  expected 
to  find  already  arrived  with  his  army  in  the  high- 
lands. He  made  his  way  very  well ;  and  jnight, 
with  the  same  facility,  have  proceeded  to  New 
York,  whence  Sir  Henry  had  scarcely  yet  departed ; 
but  in  passing  near  the  highlands,  and  enquiring 
for  the  camp  of  General  Clinton,  he  was  directed  to 
New  Windsor,  where,  on  being  conducted  to  head 
quarters,  he  desired  to  speak  with  the  commander, 
to  whom  he  was  immediately  presented,  neither  his 
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conductor  nor  himself  having  the  least  suspicion  of 
the  mistake,  till  he  came  into  the  tent,  Here  the 
poor  fellow.,  who  knew  Sir  Henry's  person,  perceived 
his  error  ;  and,  turning,  his  head  aside,  he  was  seen 
to  put  something  in  his  mouth,  which,  heing  half 
choked  with  terror,  he  swallowed  with  difficulty. 
The  General,  on  examination,  perceived  at  onc6 
how  the  man  had  mistaken  his  way,  and  ordered  an 
emetic  to  be  given  him,  which  brought  up  a  small 
silver  bullet  which  they  found  to  be  hollow,  and  to 
contain  a  letter  from  Burgoyne  to  his  colleague, 
short  indeed  and  laconic,  but  unhappily  for  the 
bearer,  sufficient  to  condemn  him  as  a  British  spy 
in  the  American  camp.  The  letter,  disguised  ia 
French,  was  in  these  words ;  "  Je  suis  icit  dspechez 
wus  !'" 

Governor  Clinton  has  been  much  afflicted  with 
bad  health  during  the  greater  part  of  his  public  life., 
doubtless  owing,  in  no  small  degree,  to  the  great 
and  unrernitted  application  to  business,  which  the 
faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  has  required.  We 
hope  his  present  situation  as  Vice-president,  whose 
functions  will  occupy  him  but  a  small  part  of  the 
year,  and  then  prove  much  easier  in  the  discharge 
than  those  to  which  he  has  been  accustomed,  will 
pr.'-ss  less,  heavily  upon  his  cpnstitution,  and  pre- 
pare for  a. comfortable  old  age,  so  as  to  enable  him; 
long  to  enjoy  the  consoling  retrospect  of  services 
conferred  on  his  country, 
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EX-SOLICITOR  GENERAL. 

WHILE  the  navy  and  army  defend  the  nation  from 
a  foreign  enemy  on  one  side.,  the  constitution  and 
the  laws  are  intended  to  protect  us  from  civil  ty- 
ranny and  domestic  oppression  on  the  other.  Our 
common  country,  ever  grateful,  reserves  honours  for 
them  all,  and  rewards  each  in  a  manner  at  once  dis- 
tinct and  appropriate.  On  the  men  of  the  swordt 
are  conferred  the  shining  ornaments  of  stars  and 
ribbands ;  for  one*  of  the  orders  of  modern  chivalry, 
either  is,  or  ought  to  be,  reserved  exclusively  for 
them ;  while  appellations,  commemorating  the 
battles  which  thej  have  gained,  proclaim  their 
deeds  to  the  latest  posterity.  To  the  men  of  the 
role,  appertain  recompences  of  a  different  kind. 
The  two  chiefs  of  the  common  law  and  chancery 
courts  have,  of  late  years,  been  usually  ennobled  : 
the  other  judges  possess  titles,  although  of  an  inferior 
degree  ;  all  have  been  admitted  to  the  dignity  of  the 
coif,  while  their  costume  confers  an  air  of  gravity, 
becoming  those  men,  who,  at  one  period  of  the  year 
sit  in  judgment  on  the  lives  and  at  another  decide 
on  the  properties  of  their  fellow  subjects.  Descend- 
ing along  the  legal  hierarchy,  we  find  the  boun- 
daries of  the  respective  ranks  marked  out  and 
designated  by  scarlet,  taffeta,  and  stuff,  while  the 
wig,  by  the  peculiarities  of  its  shape  and  make,  is 

*  The  Bath, 
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made  to  point  out,,  asif  by  a  telegraph,  all  the  various 
degrees  of  dignity,  from  the  Cf  puisne  judge,"  to  the 
ec  utter  barrister." 

That  the  bar  is  the  slow,  but  certain  road  to 
honour,  in  this  country,  when  talents  are  united 
with  industry,  and  opportunity  is  happily  afforded 
for  the  display  of  both,  is  a  fact  generally  known  : 
nay  more,  the  fate  of  most  of  our  counsel  is  early 
prognosticated,  and  their  future  designation  in  some 
measure  settled  by  their  own  contemporaries. 
When  a  barrister  of  promise,  such  as  Erskine  once 
was,  appears  above  the  political  horizon,  his  orbit 
is  calculated  and  pointed  out  with  the  same  nicety 
as  that  of  a  comet :  his  fellows  look  up  to  him  with 
respect,  clients  flock  around,  friends  multiply  offers  of 
.service,  and  attornies  besiege  his  chambers  with  briefs! 

Some,  and  but  few,  like  the  "  silver-tongued 
Murray,"  unite  all  the  graces  of  elocution  with  the 
dry  study  of  municipal  jurisprudence  ;  others,  like 
Thurlow,  rely  on  their  native  powers,  and  a  certain 
bhintness  of  demeanour,  which  confers  an  air  of 
originality  ;  a  third  class,  and  here  indeed  the  num- 
ber is  limited  in  the  extreme,  and  the  race  appears 
to  be  nearly  extinct,  forming  themselves,  like  Dun- 
ning, on  the  great  models  to  be  found  in  the  history 
of  our  own  jurisprudence,  become  constitutional 
lawyers,  and  soaring  above  all  little  groveling  con- 
siderations, at  the  bar  maintain  the  principles  advo- 
cated by  our  ancestors,  and  in  the  senate  both  speak 
and  vote  in  support  of  that  freedom  which  has  made 
us  a  great,  and  can  alone  make  us  a  happy.,  peoplec 
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Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in  the  same  manner  as  hii 
precursors,  Hardwicke,Kenyon,  and  Ashburton,  has 
been  the  architect  of  his  own  fortune.  Like  them 
too,  he  affects  not  to  look  up  to  what  depends  merely 
on  chance,  and  can  he  conferred  by  no  merit  of  his 
own  ;  but  with  these  he  aspires  to,  and  will  in  all 
probability  become,  the  founder  of  a  family.  It  is 
the  custom  of  the  vulgar  herd  of  biographers,  to 
lean  towards  great  names,  and  to  build  a  foundation 
on  high  birth,  illustrious  alliances,  or  ancient  de- 
scent :  but  those  who  are  desirous  to  instruct  as  well 
as  to  amuse,  will  readily  search  for,  and  find  another 
inlet  to  respect,  and  a  better  claim  to  admiration. 

The  family  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  has 
been  closely  and  intimately  connected,  for  more  than 
a  century,  with  whatsoever  appertains  to  civil  or 
religious  liberty.  By  one  side,  his  ancestors  con- 
sisted of  those  persecuted  men,  who,  preferring 
conscience  to  affluence,  in  consequence  of  the  revo- 
cation of  the  edict  of  Nantz,  were  driven  from 
France  by  Louis  XIV.,  at  a  period  when  no  longer 
alive  either  to  the  love  of  justice  or  of  glorv,  his 
couch  was  surrounded  by  a  mistress  and  priests 
equally  bigotted,  and  he  consented  in  an  evil  hour 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  Protestants.  By  the  other 
side,  he  is  connected  with  the  little  republic 
of  Geneva,  which,  uniting  a  love  of  freedom  with 
an  attachment  to  the  manual  arts,  became  a  model 
of  all  that  was  admirable  in  society,  until  unmerci- 
fully swallowed  up  by  the  devouring  despotism  of 
imperial  France. 
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His  father,  who  was  an  ingenious  man  of  great 
eminence*  in  his  art,  conferred  on  him  a  good  edu- 
cation ;  all  the  rest  has  been  achieved  by  himself. 
Having  been,  destined  for  the  law,  he  was  brought 
up  expressly  for  that  purpose.  Happening  to  be 
placed  under  a  respectable  gentleman  in  the  Six 
Clerks  Office,  the  latter  soon  discovered  that  hi* 
pupil  possessed  more  than  ordinary  talents  ;  and  he 
accordingly  advised  young  Romilly  to  enter  his 
name  as  a  member  of  one  of  the  inns  of  court.  This 

s 

is  a  mere  matter  of  course  ;  for  the  Apprenticii  ad 
Icgem,  as  the  students  were  formerly  termed,  are  DO 
longer  subject  to  mootings,  and  no  longer  troubled 
with  attending  readings  on  certain  abstruse  statutes. 
Money  is  now  the  only  thing  requisite,  for  with  this 
any  person  of  decent  character  is  sure  of  being 
admitted  to  the  bar,  and  without  it,  all  the  precision 
of  a  Buller,  all  the  integrity  of  a  Pratt,  and  all  the 
keen-eyed  sagacity  of  a  Mansfield,  would  prove 
unavailing. 

Mr.  Romilly  accordingly  received  a  <f  call,"  after 
the  lapse  of  the  usual  period,  on  paying  the  usual 
fees.  His  wig  and  his  stuff*  gown  were  exactly  like 
those  of  every  other  barrister ;  but  there  was  some- 
thing under  both,  that  soon  distinguished  him  from 
the  herd,  In  the  law,  nothing  can  be  effected 
without  industry  ;  this  he  possessed  in  no  common 
Degree ;  yet  labour  will  be  of  but  little  avail  without 

r  •*"--  ...........  -^ 

*  He  was  many  years  jeweller  to  the  king,  and  resided  ia 
JJroad-street, 
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genius:  this  has  been  frequently  and  powerfully 
displayed  by  him. 

In  the  practice  of  the  Old  Bailey,  we  have  never 
heard  his  name  once  mentioned,  nor  do  we  recollect 
at  Nisi  Prius,  to  have  seen  him  hrow-heating  an  evi- 
dence. This  fashionable  introduction  to  modern 
practice  has  made  the  fortune  of  more  than  one 
advocate,  but  it  requires  a  certain  happy  unblush- 
ing cast  of  countenance,  while  its  merits  are  equivo- 
cal in  the  extreme  ;  we  have  indeed  perceived  a 
reluctant  witness,  writhing  under  the  lash,  and 
obliged  to  disgorge  the  truth ;  but  we  have  also 
beheld  an  honourable  man  put  to  the  blush,  and  a 
lasting  wound  inflicted  by  this  two-edged  swordy 
which,  in  unskilful  hands,  is  calculated  to  de- 
stroy both  the  innocent  and  the  guilty. 

We  wish  it  had  been  possible  to  state  the  first* 
suit  in  which  Mr.  Romilly  was  engaged,  or  at  least 
that  in  which  he  first  distinguished  himself.  In  the 
history  of  memorable  men,  a  trifling  event  consti- 
tutes an  epoch,  and  the  writer  of  the  life  of  Lord 
Coke  has  been  eager* to  record,  that  he  earl, 
evinced  a  promise  of  his  future  celebrity  in  the 
ff  Cook's  case."f 

It  may  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose,  however, 
to  state,  that  Mr.  Romilly  directed  his  attention  to 
the  Chancery  bar,  and  soon  attained  considerable 

*  A-bout  the  year  17^6,  Mr.  R.  acquired  great  celebrity,  as  the 
counsel  for  Mr.  Gale  Jones,  who  was  tried  for  sedition  at  th« 
Warwickshire  assizes. 

•j-  The  Cook  of  the  luner  Temple. 
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eminence  in  the  slow,  but  pretty  certain  road  to 
opulence — that  of  a  respectable  equity  draftsman. 
He  also  went  the  midland  circuit,  and  his  rising  for- 
tune beginning;  to  be  buzzed  about,  his  practice 
augmented  apace. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact,  that  the  late  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne  was  not  only  himself  a  man  of  uncom- 
mon talents  and  penetration,  but  endowed  with  a 
certain  peculiar  faculty  of  discovering  these  qualifi- 
cations ia  others.  This  rare  gift — for  such  it 
certainly  is — was  particularly  displayed  at  an  early- 
period,  in  the  choice  of  his  associates,  as  the  names 
and  reputations  of  a  Barre,  a  Baring,  a  Dunning, 
&c,  &c.  fully  attest.  Nor  did  his  sagacity  fail  on 
the  present  occasion ;  for  many  years  since,  Mr. 
Romilly  was  selected  by  his  lordship  from  the 
crowd  of  young  barristers,  invited  by  him  to  his 
house,  and  admitted  to  his  friendship.  Accordingly, 
during  the  long  vacation,  he  was  a  constant  visitor 
at  Bow  Wood,  the  summer  residence  of  that  noble- 
man, and  generally  repaired  thither  in  company 
with  Mr.  Jekyll. 

Having  acquired  those  habits  which  usually  pro- 
mote botli  health  and  success  in  life,  the  subject  of 
memoir,  in  Wiltshire  as  well  as  in  town,  was 
accustomed  to  rise  early,  and  he  was  accordingly 
seen  frequently,  by  peep  of  day,  strolling  along  the 
groves  which  adorned  that  beautiful  and  now 
neglected  spot  just  alluded  to,  sometimes  contem- 
plating the  scene  around  him,  but  more  frequently 
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with  a  book  in  his  hand,  in  order  to  catch  those 
moments  for  improvement,  which  others  too  often 
waste  in  indolence. 

It  was  there  too,  that  he  first  saw  his  present 
wife :  she  was  then  Miss  Garbat,  the  daughter  of 
a  gentleman  who  had  acted,  many  years  ago,  as 
Secretary  to  the  Marquis,  when  Earl  Shelburne, 
and  a  Minister  of  State.* 

Meanwhile,  the  declining  health  of  Mr.  Romilly, 
in  addition  to  a  longing  desire  to  visit  foreign 
countries.,  made  him  resolve  to  make  a  tour  on  the 
continent.  He  accordingly  passed  through  France, 
which  then  only  began  to  display  revolutionary 
symptoms,  and  spent  some  time  at  Geneva.  Thence 
he  proceeded  to  Switzerland,  which  at  that  period 
enjoyed  a  state  of  uninterrupted  happiness  and  tran- 
quillity, with  an  exception  of  some  trifling  disturb- 
ances in  the  Pays  de  Vaux,  a  country  governed  bjr 
the  Bernese,  with  a  degree  of  rigour  that  afterwards 
proved  fatal,  not  only  to  their  own  liberties,  but  to 
those  of  all  the  Helvetic  body. 

At  length,  after  refreshing  his  mind  by  foreign 
travel,  and  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  world, 
our  young  lawyer  returned  to  England,  married  the 
woman  of  his  choice,  by  whom  he  has  a  numerous 
family,  set  himself  down  steadily  to  his  legal  labours, 
and  was  soon  looked  up  to  as  a  shining  ornament 
of  his  profession.  There  is  no  instance,  perhaps, 

*  Her  brother,  lieutenant- colonel  G.  of  Knill,  in  the  county  of 
Hereford,  has  lately  taken  the  narne  of  Walsham. 
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of  such  a  rapid  career,  or  such  a  sudden  acquisition 
of  practice.  But  the  times  proved  favourable  to 
Lim,  for  Sir  John  Scott  was  promoted  to  the  wool- 
sack, and  the  chancery  bench,  while  Mr.  Mitford 
became,  first,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons  of 
England,  and  then  Chancellor  of  Ireland. 

Having  always  exhibited  a  marked  attachment 
to  constitutional  liberty,  Mr.  Romiliy,  who  had  by 
this  time  obtained  a  silk  gown,  with  a  patent  of  pre- 
cedency, was  at  length  selected  as  a  fit  person  to 
fill  the  office  of  Solicitor  General.  Accordingly, 
•when  Mr.  Fox  and  Lord  Grenville,  by  a  strange 
fatality,  came  iuto  power  together,  he  was  nomi- 
nated to  that  oiiice  in  the  beginning  of  1806  ;  and 
having  accordingly  succeeded  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs, 
was  immediately  dubbed,  knighthood  being  now 
considered  a  necessary  appendage.  It  has  been  as- 
serted, that  he  was  at  one  time  intended,  per  scdtum, 
to  have  been  nominated  chancellor,  and  assuredly 
his  extensive  knowledge- of  the  practice  of  the  court 
would  have  admirably  fitted  him  to  preside  in  it. 

It  now  became  necessary  that  he  should  have  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  he  was  accord- 
ingly brought  in  for  Qucenborough.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  laborious  and  almost  incessant  attention 
required  by  his  profession,  both  at  Westminster  Hall 
and  in  his  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  Sir  Samuel 
determined  to  discharge  his  duties  as  a  member  of 
Parliament,  with  that  discrimination  and  energy 
peculiar  to  himself.  Perceiving  in  the  course  of  hii 
practice,  that  a  number  of  creditors  were  in  certain 
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cases  deprived  of  their  just  demands  by  the  inter- 
vention of  the  law  relative  to  landed  property,  he 
resolved  to  attempt  a  remedy.  Accordingly,  on  the 
25th  of  March,  1807,  he  obtained  leave  to  bring  in 
a  bill 'f  for  making  the  freehold  estates  of  persons 
liable  to  the  bankrupt  laws,  who  might  die  indebted, 
assets  for  the  payment  of  their  simple  contract 
debts."*  This  proposition  was  seconded  by  Mr. 
Attorney  General  (Sir  Arthur  Piggott),  and  sup- 
ported by  the  following  speech,  which  was  heard 
with  a  marked  attention. 

•"  Mr.  Speaker, 

"  Gentlemen  are  aware,  that  by  the  law  of  England  a  man 
ieised  of  a  freehold  estate  might  contract  debts  to  any  amount 
without  subjecting  that  fee  to  the  responsibility  of  the  debts  in- 
curred, provided  the  debtor  had  passed  no  securities  under  seal. 
Book  debts  and  bills  of  exchange,  which  were  not  under  seal,  it 
vas  unnecessary  to  say,  did  not  affect  freehold  estates.  If,  then, 
a  man,  owner  of  a  freehold  estate,  of  extravagant  habits,  and  of 
that  unmeaning  profusion  that  prompted  him  to  be  rather  generous 
than  just,  should  die  indebted  to  one  or  more  creditors  in  an'enor- 
mous  amount,  and  ^nstead  of  having  left  sufficient  means  to  satisfy 
their  just  demands,  should,  with  a  caprice  worthy  of  his  pradence, 
have  transferred  to  some  unknown  undeserving  heir  that  entire 
estate  which  was  the  source  of  their  confidence,  and  ought  to  have 
been  their  remuneration,  he  appealed  to  that  House,  what  must 
be  the  sentiments  of  such  an  injured  body  of  men  as  the  creditors 
in  such  a  case  ? 

"  No  matter  how  wanton  or  capricious  the  will  itself  that  con- 


*  We  have  some  reason  to  think,  that  there  v/as  once  something 
of  this  nature  before  attempted,  but  without  effect,  by  the  late 
Charles  Ambler,  Esq.  Attorney  General  to  the  Queen. 
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stitutcd  the  heir.  His  title  in  law  is  indisputable  to  that  property, 
which,  in  common  justice,  ought  to  have  been  another's.  He 
may  look  with  indifference  upon  die  claims  of  creditors,  who 
have,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  founded  them  upon  no  stronger 
principle  than  the  honour  of  their  debtor  ;  but  it  is  not  for  the 
legislature  of  a  great  commercial  country  to  look  with  indifference 
upon  any  measure  that  tends  to  shake  the  generous  confidence 
which  is  the  support  of  British  credit  and  the  pride  of  British 
commerce — nay  were  even  the  law  itself  not  objectionable,  still 
the  abuses  of  which  it  has  been  productive  would  sufficiently  war- 
rant this  abolition. 

"  He  regretted  that  there  had  occurred  within  the  recollection 
ef  the  present  age,  so  many  instances  of  men  possessed  of  freehold 
estates,  who,  finding  themselves  overwhelmed  with  an  accumu- 
lation of  debt,  had  resolved  upon  the  desperate  alternative  of  de- 
priving themselves  of  existence,  and  thus,  by  a  sort  of  posthumous 
injustice,  put  out  of  the  reach  of  their  creditors  every  possible 
means  of  redress  or  recompence.  Strange  as  it  is  that  such  a 
rule  should  exist  in  any  country,  it  is  still  more  unaccountable 
that  such  a  rule  should  be  peculiar  to  this  country. 

"  On  the  continent  heirs  are  subject  to  the  debts  of  those  from 
whom  they  inherit,  and  grateful  is  it  to  observe  the  pious  intkistry 
of  their  efforts  to  redeem  the  faith  they  justly  conceive 
to  have  been  pledged  by  those  who  had  held  before  them.  In 
Scotland  this  rule  is  not  entirely  recognised — why  it  continued  in 
force  in  England  down  to  the  present  day,  was  what  he  found  it 
difficult  to  account  for.  To  trace  its  origin  it  was  necessary  to 
recur  to  the  feudal  times,  when  allodial  properly  was  annihilated, 
and  that  in  order  to  secure  any  it  was  necessary  to  hold  it  of  a 
superior  liege — the  relations  between  the  vassal  and  the  lord  ren- 
dered all  alienation  of  property  impracticable,  until  after  the 
gradual  relaxations  from  the  strictness  of  this  rule,  the  owner  was 
allowed  to  relieve  half  his  property,  and  subsequently  the  whole. 
The  statute  of  the  13th  of  Edward  the  First,  called  from  ils  two 
commencing  words  the  statflte  of  "  Quia  Emptores,"  was  enacted 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  then  progressively  increasing  sys- 
tem of  subinfeudation,  so  that  the  law  may  be  now  said  to  have 
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survived  for  five  hundred  years  the  reason  that  produced  it,    and 
therefore  to  have  been  for  five  hundred  years,  if  not  mischievous 
at  least,  useless,  and  yet  (not  what  all  useless  laws  should  be) 
obsolete. 

"  He  could  not  help  remarking  upon  the  inconsistency  of  this 
law,  loose,  when  it  was  so  desirable  it  should  be  strict,  and  in 
other  respects  rigid  to  a  degree,  bordering  upon  severity  almost 
censurable.  In  the  case  of  personal  goods,  and  all  species  of 
chattel  interest,  the  operation  of  this  law  in  enforcing  the  pay- 
ment of  debts  was  known  to  be  summary,  decisive,  artd  efficient. 
He  could  not  say  much  in  favour  of  the  impartial  application  of 
that  law  which,  whilst  it  screened  the  freehold  estate  of  the  idle, 
the  dissipated,  or  dishonest  debtor,  gave  up  die  person  and  pro-. 
perty  of  his  perhaps  struggling  creditor  to  all  the  fatal  cc/nseque'ices 
of  some  unforeseen  vicissitudes  of  trade  the  little  he  had  (his  all) 
to  bankruptcy,  and  himself  to  the  moral  as  well  as  physical  con- 
tagion of  a  gaol,  where  he  is  doomed  to  linger  out  the  wretched 
remnant  of  his  days  in  unavailing  sorrow,  unless  restored  to  the 
world  by  one  of  those  rare  instances  of  the  interposition  of  the 
legislature,  to  mitigate  the  stern  rigour  of  the  law. 

"  As  all  debts  due  upon  negociable  securities  were  simple  con- 
tract debts,  the  object  of  the  bill  would  be  to  put  all  simple  con- 
tract creditors  upon  the  same  footing  with  special  creditors.  Gen- 
tlemen of  that  House  who  were  not  conversant  in  his  profession 
might  not  be  aware  that  a  court  of  equity  was  the  only  court  in 
which  real  estates  could  possibly  be  made  liable  to  simple  con- 
tract debts.  This  serious  evil  courts  of  equity  have  endeavoured 
to  remedy  by  a  mode  of  proceeding  which  professional  men  under- 
stood by  the  terms  (  marshalling  of  assets.'  He  should  conclude 
by  observing,  that  in  order  to  combat  the  general  prejudice  against 
innovation,  it  is  the  duty  of  any  person  proposing  that  one  measure 
should  be  adopted  in  the  place  of  another,  not  only  to  state  the 
alledged  good  effects  of  the  new,  but  also  the  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  the  old  one.  In  the  latter  statement  he  had  cer- 
tainly been  partial,  but  he  was  unavoidably  so.  He  had  stated  the 
disadvantages  only,  because  in  his  view  of  the  measure  (and  it  was 
not  an  inattentive  one),  it  appeared  but  productive  of  pure  and 

1808-1809.  z 
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unmixed  evil.  He  had  now  only  to  apologise  to  the  flouse  for 
-sing  sa  long  upon  their  time,  and  hoped,  that  if  he  had 
nilty  of  prolixity,  it  would  be  rather  imputed  to  an  a: 

in  him  to  make  himself  as  clear  and  intelligent  as  possible  upon 
IGCt  of  such  importance  to  the  landed  and  commerc' 

of  the  country." 

On  Ihis  occasion,,  a  lawyer  (Mr.  W.  Wynne) 
hoped  the  learned  gentleman  would  not  stop  hrre, 
"  but  apply  his  mind  to  a  similar  consideration  in 
respect  to  the  estates  of  the  living  as  well  as  of  the 
dead  ;"  yet  on  the  third  reading  of  the  hill  it  met 
with  a  powerful  opposition,  especially  on  the  part 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  transcript  of  his  speech  : 

Sir  William  Grant  maintained,  "  that  the  bill  would  be  a  dan- 
gerous innovation  on  the  existing  laws  of  the  country.  If  we 
were  to  find  fault  with  any  thing  merely  for  being  a  remnant  of 
antiquity,  and  preserved  from  feudal  times,  we  must  reci^t  the 
whole  system  of  our  laws.  Jt  was  only  from  the  feudal  system 
that  the  distinction  first  arose  between  lacded  and  personal  pro- 
perty. That  distinction  was  not  known,  to  the  Honian  la\v,  or  tq 
the  laws  cf  the  Saxons.  The  priaciple  of  the  bill  went  to  remove 
this  distinction  altogether,  and  although  the  present  bill  did  not  go. 
so  far,  yet,  if  he  were  to  vote  for  the  present,  he  did  not  seo  hovy; 
he  could  withhold  his  vote  from  another  bill  founded  on  the  same 
principle.  The  law  at  present  says,  that  no  man  shall  alienate  a 
freehold  except  by  deeds  executed  in  a  certain  form,  and  that  he 
shall  not  charge  it  with  debts  escept  in  a  certain  manner.  If  then 
he  dies  without  executing  the  ppwer-  and  controul  that  he  might 
have  had  over  his  freehold  property,  the  law  gives  it  to  the  heir 
unincumbered,  and  the  heir  enters  with  a  Iq  .:,  strong  as 

the  tenant  in  tail  would  do  after  tjie  death  of  the  te;vr,i  for  li.fr. 
The  laws  of  natural  justice  were  n.  '.ion  j 

for  it  was  not  natural  justice,  but  the  law  of  the  land,  which  a 
a  man  to  dispose  of  his  freeholds  after  his  death.    It  could  net  bfi 
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• 

said  to  be  contrary  to  natural  justice,  if  it  were  the  law,  as  it  was 
formerly  in  France,  that  a  certain  portion  of  a  man's  landed  estate 
should  descend  to  his  children  uuincumbered  by  any  debts,  and 
not  to  be  revoked  by  any  deed  or  will.  It  was  not  contrary  to 
natural  justice,  that  a  widow  should  receive,  as  her  do\very,  an 
absolute  third  of  the  whole  estate,  although  it  might  be  charged 
with  debts  beyond  its  jeal  value.  The  principle  of  the  bill,  if 
carried  to  its  full  extent,  would  shake  the  foundation  of  tke  security 
of  marriage  settlements,  as  the  man  who  proposed  to  settle  estates 
on  a  marriage,  might  owe  debts  equal  to  the  whole  value  of  the 
estates.  He  .considered  that  the  commercial  credit  of  live  country 
stood  now  on  much  higher  grounds  than  it  did  in  former  ages  ;  and 
although  it  v/as  highly  liberal  in  the  aristocracy  to  consejnt,  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  the  First,  that,  for  the  benefit  of  commerce, 
lands  should  be  charged  with  simple  contract  debts,  by  whoever 
should  sue  out  a  statute-merchant,  yet  that  writ  was  n,ever  now 
resorted  to.  The  privilege  of  Parliament  was  now  much  more  in 
fovour  of  monied  meu  than  of  landed  gentlemen,  because  the 
profits  of  land  could  be  got  to  the  last  shilling  by  elegits  -t  whereas. 
there  was  no  means  of  touching  the  income  from  funded  property, 
which  any  member  of  that  House  possessed.  After  repeating, 
most  of  .the  arguments  he  had  used  on  a  form-er  night,  he  con- 
cluded by  .opposing  the  bill. 

"  The  Solicitor  General  then  entered  into  a  minute  examination 
of.all  the  objections  to  the  bill.  He  stated  the  numerous  cases  of 
mischief  against  which  it  was  to  provide,  and  in  a  style  of  powerful 
and  animated  sarcasm  commented  on  the  observation,  that  tin? 
aristocracy  of  this  couctry,  distinguished  for  its  exalted  sense  of 
virtue  and  honour,  could  object  to  a  bill,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  render  their  estates  liable  to  their  own  debts.  On  this  ihe 
Hoase  divided  on  the  question  of  the  third  readiug,  when  tluve 
appeared, 

*f  Against  it,  6f)  —  For  it,  4/  -  Majority  22," 


Notwithstanding  the  bill  was  thus  losf. 

again  brought  the  subject  before  the 
lot  lire,  and  it  received  its  sanction,  under  i 
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of  an  act  "  for  the  more  effectually  securing  (lie 
payment  of  the  debts  of  traders."  On  this  occa-. 
sion,  he  made  a  few  judicious  alterations,  and  gave 
a  preference  to  specialty  creditors.*  We  think  the 

*  The  following  are  the  provisions  of  the  act,  47  Geo.  III.  sect.  2. 
cap.  74.  "  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  the  payment  of  the  debts 
of  persons  in  trade  should  be  secured  more  effectually  than  is  done 
by  the  laws  now  in  force  •  be  it  therefore  enacted,  &c.  That  from 
and  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  when  any  person  being  at  the 
time  of  his  death  a  trader  within  the  true  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  laws  relating  to  bankrupts,  shall  die  seised  of  or  entitled  to  any 
estate  or  interest  in  lands,  tenements,  hereditaments,  or  other 
real  estate,  which  he  shall  not  by  his  last  will  have  charged  with 
or  devised  subject  to  or  for  the  payment  of  his  debts,  and  which 
before  the  passing  of  this  act  would  have  been  assets  for  the  pay- 
ment of  his  debts  due  on  any  specialty  in  which  the  heirs  were 
tound,  the  same  shall  be  assets  to  be  administered  in  courts  of 
equity  for  the  payment  of  all  the  just  debts  of  such  person,  as  well 
debts  due  on  simple  contract  as  on  specialty  ;  and  that  the  heir  or 
heirs  at  law,  devisee  or  devisees  of  such  debtor,  shall  be  liable  to 
all  the  same  suits  in  equity,  at  the  suit  of  any  of  the  creditors  of 
such  debtor,  whether  creditors  by  simple  contract  or  by  specialty, 
as  they  were  before  the  passing  of  this  act  liable  to  at  the  suit  of 
creditors  by  specialty,  in  which  the  heirs  were  bound  :  provided 
always,  That  in  the  administration  of  assets  by  courts  of  equity, 
under  and  by  virtue  of  this  act,  all  creditors  by  specialty  in  which 
the  heirs  are  bound,  shall  be  paid  the  full  amount  of  the  debts 
due  to  them,  before  any  of  the  creditors  by  simple  contract  or  by 
specialty  in  which  the  heirs  are  not  bound,  shall  be  paid  any  part 
of  their  demands. 

II.  Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  nothing  in 
this  act  contained  shall  extend  or  be  deemed  or  construed  to  ex- 
tend to  repeal,  or  alter,  an  act  of  Parliament  made  in  Ireland  in 
the  twenty-third  year  of  the  reign  of  Ring  George  the  Second^ 
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principle  just  and  proper,  and  for  our  part,  object 
solely  to  the  means  of  enforcing  it,  viz.  by  a  tedious 
and  expensive  application  to  a  court  of  equity,  an 
objection  in  itself  sufficiently  obvious,  but  which 
never  once  occurred  to  any  of  those  who  opposed 
the  first  bill,  and  indeed  would  have  come  with  a 
bad  grace  from  a  Master  of  the  Rolls* 

On  the  impeachment  of  Viscount  Melville,  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly  was  appointed  one  of  the  manag- 
ers, and  not  only  assisted  in  preparing  and  arranging 
the  accusatory  matter,  but  during  the  fifteen  days 
that  the^trial  lasted,  paid  the  most  sedulous  atten- 
tion to  all  the  proceedings.  The  Peers  assembled 
in  Westminster  Hall  on  the  29th  of  April,  1806> 
and  Mr.  Whitbread,  in  an  address  of  three  hours 
and  forty  minutes,  expatiated  on  the  ten  articles, 
constituting  the  supposed  corpus  delccti.  After  this 
the  evidence  was  produced,  and  Sir  Samuel  summed 
up,  in  a  speech  which  occupied  the  whole  of  one 
day,  and  was  listened  to  with  the  greatest  respect.* 


intituled,  An  act  for  repealing  an  act  passed  in  this  kingdom  in 
the  eighth  year  of  the  reign  of  King  George  the  First,  intituled, 
'  An  act  for  the  better  securing  the  payment  of  banker's  notes,  and 
for  providing  a  more  effectual  remedy  for  the  security  and  pay- 
ment of  debts  due  by  bankers.'" 

*  Saturday,  May  10,  1806.— The  Lord  Chancellor  told  the 
Solicitor  General  that  he  may  now  proceed. 

"  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  then  addressed  the  court.  He  began  by 
stating  to  their  lordships  what  had  been  the  grounds  of  the  pro- 
ceedings, and  upon  what  circumstances  the  charges  were  esta- 
blished. This  was  a  duty  which  he  considered  as  due  to  the  Corn* 
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He  animadverted  \vith  much  severity  '''on  the  sus- 
picious fact  of  burning1  the  vouchers,"  as  well  as  the 


mons  of  England  and  Ireland,  and  even  to  the  accused  himself; 
for  the  character  of  the  Commons  was  above  the  suspicion  of  their 
entertaining  any  personal  hostility  to  the  noble  defendant:  so  far 
were  they  from  it,  that  they  could  not,  without  painful  feelings, 
contrast  the  situation  of  the  noble  Viscount,  when  possessed  of 
power,  authority,  and  the  favour  and  confidence  of  his  Sovereign, 
with  that  in  which  he  was  placed  at  their  lordships'  bar,  as  a  de- 
linquent, stripped  of  all  those  advantages,  and  obliged  to  justify 
himself  against  the  charges  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanours. 

"  But  the  managers  were,  at  the  same  time,  awfully  impressed 
with  a  due  sense  of  the  serious  duties  imposed  upon  them,  and  the 
responsibility  of  their  situation,  when  they  had,  at  the  same  time, 
to  sustain  the  dignity  and  character  of  those  who  sent  them  there, 
and  to  deal  with  justice  towards  the  individual  accused.     In  the 
'first  place  then,  he  would  state  what  were  the  crime*  of  which 
the  noble  Viscount   was  accused ;  afterwards,  the  nature  of  the 
evidence,  as  it  applied  to  the  proof  of  them  ;  and,  finally,  how  far 
he   considered  the  charges  to  have  been  proved.     The  crime  was 
that  of  a  wilful  violation  of  the  law,  in  the  breach  of  an  act  of 
Parliament,  and  the  appropriation  of  the  public  money  to  his  own 
purposes,  botirof  which  were,  in  fact,   resolved  itrto-  one  and  the 
s;ime  crime. 

"  It  could  be  no  hard-shrp  to  the  accused,  if  tire  managers  went 
upon  stubborn  and  substantial  facts.  They  charged  him  with  the 
".-•application  of"  10,OQOZ.  the  manner  of  employing  which  he 
had  left  them  no  possible  incurs  of  tracing.  The  accused  had  na 
-,ibks  excuse  for  his  conduct.  When  the  law  crdained  that  he 
should  not  apply  the  public  money  but  for  public  purposes,  he 
jveeived  an  additional  salary,  in  compensation  for  not  doing  so. 
This  was  the  condition  on  which  he  held  his  office,  ami  obtain- 
ed an  additional  salary,  and  yet  it  was  proved,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  contradiction,  that  he  received  the  additional  salary, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  violated  the  condition  upon  which  he  ob* 
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*f  refusal  to  account  for  one  sum  of  10,GGO/, 
which  he  confessed  to  have  misapplied."  He 
dwelt  "  on  the  two  lO^OOOZ.  bank  notes,,  traced  to 


taiued  it.  To  wind  up  the  climax  of  his  criminality,  it  would  be 
sufficient  for  him  to  mention,  mat  this  law,  which  he  violated, 
was  of  his  own  production,  as  had  been  proved  by  the  managers, 
who,  this  day,  put  in  an  abstract  from  the  journals  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  from  which  it  appeared,  "  that  the  Right  Honour- 
able  Henry  Dundas  was  one  of  the  persons  appointed  to  prepare 
and  bring  in  the  bill." 

"  The  managers,  he  observed,  laboured  under  a  peculiar  diffi- 
culty in  conducting  this  prosecution,  as  they  had  no  other  evidence 
to  resort  to,  but  the  undestroyed  accounts  arid  letters  of  Lord  Mel- 
ville himself ;    and  the  strangest  thing  of  all  was,  that  even  this 
evidence  was  objected  to  by  his  counsel,  who,   instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  afford  any  explanation,  entered,  on  his  part,  a  solemn 
protestation  against  it.     Their  lordships,  no  doubt,  would  know 
how  to  appreciate  this  species  of  defence  ;  for,  in  his  opinion,  the 
objections  of  Viscount  Melville's  counsel  to  allow  the  production 
of  his  own  accounts,   and  of  his  own  hand-writing,  afforded  the 
most  complete  evidence  and  conviction  of  his  guilt.     The  rules  of 
law  were  not  so  much  at  variance  with  those  of  common  sense  as 
to  reject  this  proof)  for  surely,  the  same  documents,  which,  if 
favourable,  would  have  justified  the  accused,  must,  when  un- 
favourable, be  allowed  to  act  against  him.     The  learned  manager 
then  went  into  a  long  and  circiffnstantial  statement  of  all  the  vari- 
ous accounts  referred  to  in  the  course  of  the  trial,  comparing  the 
official  with  the  Bank  accounts,  from  day  to  da/,  &c.     The  last 
that  he  dwelt  upon  was  the  declaration  made  by  Viscount  Melvilte 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  of  all  the  sums  of  public  money 
coming  through  his  hands,  as  Treasurer  of  the  Navy,   none  was 
applied  to  other  than  naval  purposes,  except  the  sum  of  10,Ot)G?. 
and  in  what  manner  he  employed  that,  his  sense  of  public  duty 
would  prevent  him  from  ever  disclosing  to  that  House,  of  tc 
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the  private  use  of  the  noble  defendant/'  and  ob- 
served, "  that  if  their  lordships  were  convinced  that 
he  had  misapplied  one  shilling  of  the  public  money,, 

Imman  being.  Such  a  declaration,  made  in  the  face  of  the  nation, 
within  the  walls  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  teeth  of  an 
act  of  Parliament,  must,  if  submitted  to,  have  the  preposterous  and. 
monstrous  effect  of  putting  a  public  accountant  above  the  law, 
and  superior  to  all  responsibility.  How  was  this  mystery  to  be 
unravelled  ?  Was  he  authorised  to  do  so  by  his  Majesty,  or  by  any 
other  authority  superior  to  his  own  ?  That  he  did  not  deign  to  tell. 
In  this  country,thcre  was  no  man  possessed  of  public  money  for  which 
he  was  not  accountable.  He,  however,  openly  declared,  that  he 
would  not  account  for  it.  The  learned  gentleman  then  contend- 
ed, from  the  evidence  of  Lord  Melville  before  the  committee,  that 
he  knew  of  the  application  of  the  public  money  to  private  uses  by 
Mr.  Trotter.  He  then  called  the  attention  of  their  lordships  to 
the  proposition  made  to  Lord  Melville  to  apply  part  of  the  money 
lodged  in  the  bank  to  purchase  India  Stock,  but  that  his  lordship 
had  indignantly  rejected  this  proposal.  But  how,  he  asked,  was 
this  indignation  followed  up  ?  In  a  very  short  time,  Lord  Melville 
agreed  that  Mr.  Trotter  should  obtain  a  loan  of  money,  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  his  lordship  to  purchase  the  stock.  Tho 
stock  was  to  be  obtained,  without  any  other  security  than  tha 
stock  itself.  Now  was  it  in  the  slightest  degree  probable,  that  a 
.person  possessing  such  a  knowledge  of  the  world  as  Lord  Melville, 
with  the  advantage  too  of  a  legal  education,  should,  for  a  moment 
suppose,  that  money  cowld  be  raised  upon  such  security  ?  or,  that 
any  person  would  be  such  a  fool  as  to  lend  money  for  a  small 
premium  to  another,  when  that  gerson  was  capable  of  applying  it 
to  the  same  advantage  as  the  borrower  ?  The  learned  gentleman 
then  commented  upon  the  execution  of  the  release,  and  the  de- 
si  ruction  of  the  vouchers,  for  which  no  reason  could  possibly  be 
given.  In  a  court  case,  their  lordships  knew  well,  that  if  a  party 
destroyed  evidence,  he  was  charged  to  the  full  extent  that 
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and  had  appropriated  it  to  his  own  advantage,  he 
was  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law."  He  also  insist- 
ed in  the  strongest  terras  cf  that  neither  Lord  Mel- 
ville, nor  Mr.  Trotter,  were  authorised  to  convert 
the  cash  entrusted  to  them  to  their  own  purposes  ; 
that  balances  of  many  thousand  pounds  remained 
in  the  hands  of  Viscount  M.  unaccounted  for.,  from 
1784  to  1800  ;  that  his  lordship's  declaration,  that 
he  would  not  tell  how  he  had  disposed  of  certain 
.sums,  was  a  violation  of  the  law  of  the  land,  whil« 
.the  representation  of  Mr.  Trotter,  in  which  he 
stated  that  the  noble  Viscount  had  rejected  an 
application  on  his  part,  to  employ  the  public 
money  for  his  lordship's  advantage,  was  an  insult  to 
the  discernment  of  the  House." 

Mr.,  now  Sir  Thomas  Plomer,  and  Solicitor  Ge- 
neral, on  the  other  hand,  during  the  two  succeed- 
ing days  vindicated  the  character  and  conduct  of 
his  client  in  an  able  speech,  and  at  length,  on  Thurs- 
day, June  12,  after  duly  examining  the  votes,  Lord 
Chancellor  Erskine  intimated, "  That  a  majority  of 
the  lords  had  acquitted  Henry  Viscount  Melville 
of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanors  charged  upon 


evidence,  if  before  the  court,  would  have  gone  against  him.  This 
point  he  pressed  on  the  consideration  of  their  lordships,  and  con- 
cluded his  speech,  by  again  calling  the  attention  of  their  lord1- 
ships  to  the  ruin  in  which  the  country  might  have  been  involved 
by  the  conduct  of  a  man,  to  whom  millions  of  the^public  mouey 
"Were  entrusted." 
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him  by  the  impeachment  of  the  Commons,  and  ail 
things  contained  therein." 

On  another  occasion,  the  humane  and  laudable 
efforts  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  in  conjunction 
with  those  of  his  associates,  proved  completely  suc- 
cessful. We  now  allude  to  the  "  Slave  Trade  Abo- 
lition bill,"  at  which  period  his  speech  was  re- 
ceived with  such  distinguished  applause,  that  the 
delivery  of  one  animated  passage  was-  followed  by 
three  distinct  plaudits — an  event  which  perhaps 
never  occurred  before  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
Towards  the  conclusion,  he  introduced  a  most  bril- 
liant apostrophe,  in  which  he  drew  a  comparative 
estimate  of  the  labours  and  the  enjoyments  of  the 
original  propounder  of  that  bill,  and  the  present 
despot  of  France. 

But  in  the  midst  of  the  career  which  he  had  now 
entered  upon,  an  -event  occurred  that  tended  not  a 
little  to  cramp  his  efforts  for  the  public  weal,  by 
diminishing  the  extent  of  his  legal  and  political 
influence.  That  administration  of  which  he  had 
formed  a  part,  was  doomed  to  be  dissolved,  and  lie 
himself  was  of  course  prepared  to  retire  from  the 
office  which  he  had  exercised  with  so  much  mode- 
ration, for  we  have  some  reason  to  believe,  that 
during  the  year  in  which  he  acted  as  King's  Solicitor 
General,  not  one  prosecution  for  libel,  not  a  single 
solitary  attempt  to  narrow  or  infringe  upon  the 
liberty  of  the  press,  took  place. 

Sir  Samuel,  however,  did  not  tamely  submit  to 
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ihe  exercise  of  the  royal  prerogative".     On  the  con- 
trary, he  rose  in  his  place  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mon?, and  made  a  most  able  defence  of  the  conduct 
of  the  ex-ministers.     He  contended,  that  their  in- 
tentions in  respect  to  Ireland,  were  equally  replete 
\vith  policy  and  justice,  while  their  behaviour  to  his 
^Majesty  was  founded  on  sound  constitutional  prin- 
ciples.    They  had  refused  to  give  the  Sovereign  a 
pledge  not  to  renew  the  Roman  Catholic  question; 
and  in  this  they  had  acted  right,  for  they  could  not 
have  complied  with  any  degree  of  decency,  or  any 
appearance  of  respect  for  the  important  situations 
which  they  had  occupied.     He  at  'the  same  time 
manfully  asserted,  that  the  King  could  not  perform 
this,  or  any  ministerial  act  in  his  own  person,  as 
by  the  laws  he  could  do  "  no  wrong,"  and   a  re- 
sponsibility was  somewhere  necessary :  on  this  oc- 
casion,  it  therefore  undoubtedly   attached  to  his 
Majesty's  present  ministers.     He  concluded  by  de- 
precating the  return  of  Lord  Melville  to  office,  as, 
notwithstanding  the  acquittal  of  that  nobleman, 
no   one   of  his    friends   had   hitherto   been  hardy 
enough  to  move  for   rescinding  the  vote  of  the 
House  of  Commons  against  him. 

In  1307,  Sir  Samuel,  who  had  long  meditated  a 
grand  reform  in  the  criminal  code,  first  disclosed 
his  purpose.  Jn  order  to  bottom  his  proposed  alte* 
rations  on  facts,  he  moved  for  certain  returns,  with  a 
view  of  ascertaining  the  effect^  of  the  old  system. 
From  these  it  appeared,  iha^  in  the'  course  of  three 
years  oulv,  19,,  178  prisoners  had  been  tried  for  their 
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lires  in  the  United  Kingdom,  of  whom  no  less  than 
9510  were  convicted,  and  327  executed,  while, 
wonderful  to  relate,  a  greater  number  by  five  suf- 
fered death  in  Dublin  than  in  London.* 

On  this  occasion,  with  a  humanity  worthy  of 
himself,  he  proposed  to  alter  one  of  our  statutes, 
respecting  petty  thefts,  which  appears  to  have  been 
written  in  blood,  and  with  the  pen  of  Draco,  rather 
than  composed  in  a  manner  suitable  to  the  condi- 
tion or  habits  of  Englishmen.  He  also  wished  to 
introduce  a  new  practice  in  favour  of  the  innocent. 
It  is  well  known,  that  at  this  moment,  any  one  may 
be  imprisoned,  tried,  and  perhaps  ruined,  both  in 
respect  to  character  and  property,  on  the  oath  of 
another,  grounded  solely  on  plausible  but  ill-founded 
suspicion.  We  daily  behold  instances  of  this  kind 

*  Comparative  statement  of  the  number  of  convicts  tried, 
convicted,  acquitted,  and  executed  in  England  and  Wales,  and  ia 
Ireland,  during  the  years  1805,  1806,  and  ISO/  : 

Number  of  prisoners  tried,  convicted,  acquitted,  and  executed  in 
England  and  Wales  in  the  years,  viz. 


1805 

1306 

ISO/ 

Total. 

Tried 

4552 

4315 

4340' 

13,213 

Convicted 

2/30 

2484 

2468 

7,682 

Acquitted 
Executed 

1322 
63 

1831 
57 

18/8 
63 

5,53  L 
183 

Of  these  in  London 

10 

13 

14 

37 

lumber  of  prisoners  tried,  convicted,  acquitted,  and  executed  in 
Ireland  in  the  years,  viz. 


Tried 

Cofivicted 

Acquitted 

Executed 

Of  these  in  Dublin 


1805 

1800 

1807 

Total. 

2013 

1996 

1956 

5,965 

613 

651 

564 

1,828 

1400 

1345 

1302 

4,137 

42 

42 

55 

130 

9 

12 

21 

42 
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occurring  in  our  criminal  courts.,  and  cannot  but 
respect  those  worthy  persons  who  point  out  some- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  remedy,  for  complete  redress 
cannot  be  expected. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  1805,  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  rose,  agreeably 
to  notice,  "  to  move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  repealing  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  criminal  code  of  the  country,  by  which  capital 
punishments  were  inflicted — and  also  for  granting  coinpeiisatioa 
to  persons  who  had  suffered  by  the  preferring  of  accusations  against 
them,  and  who  were  latterly  found  innocent.  In  submitting  this 
motion  to  the  House,  he  expressed  his  consciousness  of  the  danger, 
of  innovating  on  the  establisiied  criminal  law  of  the  land  ;  when. 
it  was  considered,  however,  that  the  extent  of  punishment  to  be 
pronounced  had  by  no  means  so  great  an  effect  in  preventing  the 
commission  of  crimes  as  the  certainty  of  the  punishment  being 
put  in  execution,  he  felt  conscious,  that  in  the  motion  he  had  to 
submit,  he  should  give  increased  effect  to  the  criminal  law  of  the 
country,  by  diminishing  the  number  of  offences  in  that  veiy  part 
of  the  code  which  it  was  his  object  to  change  from  a  capital  pu- 
flishment  into  one  of  smaller  magnitude. 

<f  The  part  to  which  he  meant  tp  confine  his  attention  at  pre- 
sent, was  that  which  regarded  privately  stealing,  arid  stealing  to 
a  certain  value.  The  indulgence  and  humanity  of  juries  in  this 
respect,  was  often  so  great  that  we  frequently  saw  them  commit- 
ting what  Sir  W.  Blackstone  justly  called  a  pious  fraud,  in  "valu- 
ing property,  in  many  instances,  at  the  fifth  part  of  what  they  must 
be  convinced  was  its  worth.  To  liberate  them  from  this  unplea- 
sant feeling,  and  at  the  same  time  to  assure  persons  guilty  of  such 
offences,  that  the  punishment  attached  to  their  offence  would  un- 
questionably be  inflicted,  for  this  purpose  he  should  move,  {  That 
the  statute  of  the  Sth  of  Elizabeth,  Chapter  4,  the  severity  and 
absurdity  of  which  were  such,  that  it  was  astonishing  it  should 
exist  at  this  moment,  be  repealed,  and  more  adequate  and  rational 
punishments  be  inflicted.'  He  was  aware  of  the  necessity  of  mak- 
ing any  alterations  in  the  criminal  lav/  of  the  land  gradually,  and 
with  caution.  This,  therefore,  was  the  only  alteration  he  should 
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at  present  propose  to  introduce,  except  a.  provision  for  granting 
some  compensation  to  persons  who  might  have  been  unjustly  ac- 
cused, confined  probably  for  four  or  six  months,  and  obliged  for 
their  defence,  and  for  their  subsistence  in  prison,  to  dispose  of  the 
few  articles  of  furniture,  or  even  of  clothes,  which  they  might 
have  possessed.  When  \ve  saw  persons  in  consequence  of  false 
charges  brought  to  this  situation,  and  their  families,  in  all  proba- 
bility, reduced  to  ruin,  was  it  not  surprising  that  no  compensation 
had  yet  been  devised  for  such  occurrences  ?  He  was  aware  that 
there  was  a  difficulty  in  preparing  an  adequate  remedy  to  suit 
every  case  of  acquittal.  Many  men  might  be  acquitted  of  crimes 
of  which,  notwithstanding,  it  could  not  be  said  they  were  inno- 
cent. A  person  might  think  he  had  been  robbed  by  his  servant, 
and  that  servant  might  be  acquitted,  but  yet  was  there  a  man  who 
would  say,  that  from  the  circumstarce,  he  should  be  restored  to 
his  service  ? 

"  He  might  be  acquitted  from  an  accidental  defect  in  the  in- 
dictment, but  it  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that,  because  he  had  been: 
so  acquitted,  he  must,  be  remunerated,  while  no  opportunity  has 
been  afforded  of  deciding  on  the  merits  of  the  case.  The  recom- 
p'ence  he  proposed  to  persons  in  this  situation,  should  be  paid  by 
the  treasurer  of  the  county-  and  to  render  it  subject  as  little  as 
possible  to  doubt,  whether  the  person  acquitted  was  entitled  to 
any  remuneration,  on  the  head  of  bis  innocence,  be  should  propose 
that  the  judge  who  tried  the  case,  and  to  whom  it  at  present  be- 
longed to  say  if  the  prosecutor  was  or  was  not  entitled  to  his  costs, 
should  also  have  it  in  his  power  to  say,  whether  the  person  ac- 
quitted should  or  should  not  receive  a  recompence  for  the  loss  he 
had  sustained.  He  concluded  by  moving  for  leave  to  bring  in  a 
bill  for  repealing  so  much  of  the  act  of  9th  of  Elizabeth,  chapter 
4th,  as  takes  away  the  benefit  of  clergy  from  offenders  only  of 
stealing  privately  from  the  person  of  another." 

After  some  compliments  and  observations  from 
Mr.  Wilberforcc  in  favour  of  the  principle,  and  a 
few  remarks  from  Sir  Francis  Burdett  respecting 
the  power  of  certifying-,  proposed  to  be  conceded  tq 
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tke  judges,  the  new  Solicilor  General  opposed  th6 
bill.  Notwithstanding  this,  on  the  15th  of  June, 
it  was  moved  "  that  the  House  d.q  resolve  itself  into 
q,  committee  of  the  whole  House,  on  the  privately 
stealing  bill."  This  having  been  granted,  Sir  Sa- 
muel stated, 

"  Tlwt  the  question  for  consideration  wr.s,  whether  private 
stealing  should  remain  a  capital  felony,  er  be  rendered  a  simple 
larceny.  T!K:  hw  as  it  at  present  stood,  had,  he  contended, 
shocked  the  humanity  of  prosecutors,  of  juries,  and  of  judges. 
The  offence  which  it  was  the  intention  of  the  statute  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  to  prevent,  had  become  more  frequent  than  ever,  because* 
the  punishment  for  the  offence  being  too  severe,  it  very  often  hap- 
pened, that  no  punishment  at  all  was  inflicted.  He  asked  then, 
whether  a  law  which  encouraged,  instead  of  preventing  crimes, 
ought  to  be  suffered  to  remain  upon  the  statute  book.  To  the 
authority  of  Dr.  Paley,  he  opposed  that  of  Mr.  Justice  Blackstone, 
who,  in  his  Commentaries  asserts,  thstthe  severity  of  the  criminal 
Jaw  increases  the  number  of  otVences.  It  struck  him  as  very  ex- 
traordinary, that  in  a  country,  and  iu  a  House  so  wise  and  humane 
as  this,  hundreds  were  ready  to  cry  out  against  every  attempt  to 
.mitigate  the  .criminal  law  ;  but  if  any  measure  was  introduced  for 
the  purpose  of  aggravating  its  severity,  no  person  was  found  to 
object  to  it.  He  stated  the  difference  in  the  value  of  money,  to 
be  another  reason  for  making  au  alteration  in  the  law.  Any  other 
observations  which  he  might  have  occasion  to  make,  he  should 
reserve  for  the  committee  on  the  bill. 

"  A  clause  was  then  added  by  the  Solicitor  General,  and  the 
whole  was  afterwards  agreed  to  stand  over  to  the  next  session  of 
Parliament." 

Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  in  person,  is  tall,  thin,  and 
between  forty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  His  com- 
plexion is  dark,  and  his  aspect  somewhat  saturnine, 
until  it  brightens  up  \vith  a  smile.  He  stoops  a 
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littlej  like  all  studious  persons.,  and  we  lament  to 
add.,  that  his  health  does  not  appear  to  be  con- 
firmed. This  is  the  less  surprising,  if  it  be  true, 
that  in  term  the  portion  of  time  dedicated  to  rest 
seldom  exceeds  five  hours. 

He  no  longer  attends  the  circuit,  but  during  the 
course  of  the  summer,  takes  pretty  long  journies, 
for  the  benefit  of  air  and  exercise.  Sometimes  he  is 
to  be  met  with  at  Invernesss,  in  Scotland,  and  at 
other  times  is  seen  in  the  road  to  Radnorshire,  in 
South  Wales. 

In  Lincoln's  Inn  New  Square,  and  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  he  is  the  lawyer,  speaking  from,  o* 
reading  and  meditating  on  the  brief  of  a  client.  But 
\vhen  he  has  laid  aside  his  bag,  gown,  and  wig,  he 
becomes  the  private  gentleman,  and  retires  to  his  own 
house,  to  reassume  the  character  of  the  father,  the 
husband,  and  the  master.  We  rejoice  to  behold  such 
men  acquiring  eminence,  and  look  forward  with 
pleasure  to  the  period,  when  he,  who  has  as  yet  only  • 
tasted  of  the  honours  of  his  profession,  withqut  the 
interposition  of  any  vulgar  arts,  and  resting  his 
claims  on  his  own  merits  alone,  shall  enjoy  that 
exalted  meed  which  certainly  awaits  him. 
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(THE  HERO  OF  MAIDA.) 

SOME  have  affected  to  consider  it  as  a  reproach 
to  England,  that  she  has  produced  so  few  great 
military  characters.  Yet  whoever  contemplates  the 
nature,  position,  and  inhabitants  of  our  island  with 
a  philosophical  eje,  \vill 'easily  solve  this  seeming 
paradox.  Admirably  situate  for  commerce,  which 
is  the  legitimate  parent  of  naval  power,  we  have 
attained  to  an  amazing*  degree  of  maritime  great- 
ness, and  upwards  of  one  thousand  pendants,  flying 
at  the  same  time,  in  the  Atlantic,  the  Mediter- 
ranean, the  Baltic,  the  East  and  West  Indies,  the 
Channel,  and  our  own  ports,  attest  that  no  na- 
tion on  earth,  ever  equalled  us  in  this  point  of 

•*  * 


. 
view. 


But,  what  constitutes  this  species  of  greatness, 
almost  prohibits  every  other ;  for  as  an  insular 
form,  produces  the  greatest  possible  quantity  of 
sea-coast  in  the  least  possible  space,  so  it  absolutely 
cuts  off  and  precludes  all  immediate  contact  with 
the  continent  on  one  hand,  while  on  the  other,  by 
affording  but  a  very  narrow  surface,  it  confines  po- 
pulation to  scanty  limits. 

It  is  in  that  continuity  of  empires,  kingdoms, 
and  state?,  usually  denominated  Europe,  where 
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o%reat  land  \vars  have  been  carried  on,  and  terrible, 
as  well  as  decisive  battles  fought.  There,  nations 
have  been  formed,  by  repealed  aggregations,  of 
from  sixteen  to  thirty-five  millions  of  souls  ;  and 
armies,  or  rather  immense  masses  of  fighting  men 
collected,  to  the  amount  of  two  or  three  hundred 
thousand.  To  move  these  Luge  unwieldy  en- 
gines with  celerity  and  effect,  to  combine  their 
operations  with  skill,  and  enable  the  whole  to  act 
with  promptitude  and  decision,  constitutes  the 
maximum  of  modern  generalship. 

Fortunately  for  England,  she  is  exempt  from  the 
necessity  of  having  recourse  to  means  like  these : 
for  if  such  \vere  employed  for  foreign  conquest,  she 
must  soon  be  exhausted  by  unprofitable  labours, 
and  for  home  defence  they  have  not  hitherto  been 
called  for.  Almost  constantly  engaged  in  actual 
war,  in  some  of  the  extremities  of  the  empire,  the 
centre  has  happily  been  long  freed  from  either  in- 
ternal or  external  commotions.  While  all  Europe 
has  by  turns  experienced  the  horrors  of  invasion, 
and  shuddered  at  the  presence  of  hostile  armies, 
she  alone,  for  a  long  period  of  years,  has  not  felt 
the  unsparing  sword  of  a  hostile  intruder  ;  for  since 
the  ytar  1746,  a  single  drum  has  never  sounded  iu 
anger,  in  any  portion  of  the  island,  from  Penzance 
to  the  Orkneys. 

It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  as  in  France,  cir- 
cumstances of  a  peculiar  kind  have  given  a  military 
,tina:e  to  the  complexion  and  character  of  the  na- 
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lion,  so  ill  Britain,  from  events  of  a  different  de- 
scription, the  genius  of  the  people  has  been  directed 
to  maritime  exploits. 

It  is  a  well  known  fact,  however,  that  although 
from  the  scanty  numbers  of  our  troops  we  have 
commonly  produced  partisans  rather  than  generals, 
yet  when  opportunities  offered,  our  armies  and  their 
leaders  have  proved  themselves  to  have  been  formed 
of  exactly  the  same  materials  as  our  fleets  and  our 
admirals.  James  Earl  of  Stanhope  distinguished 
his  abilities  under  William  III.,  and,  with  one  single 
exception,  conducted  himself  in  Spain  with  equal 
ability  and  success.  Charles  Mordaunt,  Earl  of 
Peterborough,  displayed  consummate  talents  for 
war  in  the  same  theatre,  while  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough,  a  conqueror  on  the  Danube  and  the 
Rhine,  not  only  collected,  but  formed  and  com- 
manded armies  appertaining  to  different  nations, 
the  operations  of  which  were  managed  with  un- 
erring precision,  and  combined  with  decisive 
effect. 

It  follows*  therefore,  that  it  is  from  want  of  num- 
bers and  opportunity,  rather  than  from  any  deficiency 
of  military  talents,  we  are  to  ascribe  the  limited  num- 
ber of  our  great  officers.  Were  England,  which  is 
said  to  have  been  once  joined  to  the  continent,  by  any 
convulsion  of  nature,  to  be  once  more  unfortunately 
brought  in  full  contact  with  it,  a  new  order  of 
things  would  of  course  take  place,  and  the  charac- 
ter of  the  people  assume  more  of  a  military  hue, 
Until  then  we  must  be  content  with  a  petty  war- 
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fare,  during  winch,,  detachments  of  our  troops,  em- 
barked on  board  our  ships,  may  be  conveyed  like 
the  legionary  soldiers  of  ancient  Rome,  in  her  gal- 
leys,and  serving  as  confederates  rather  than  acting  as 
principals;  we  shall  abjure  the  seductive  sophisms 
that  invite  to  conquest,  and  be  content  with  the 
less  splendid,  but  far  more  beneficent  project  of  con- 
firming our  own  independence,  as  well  as  vindicat- 
ing that  of  our  allies. 

It  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  that  these  loose 
hints  are  neither  inapposite  nor  irrelative  to  the 
subject  of  the  succeeding  article,  and  it  is  hoped, 
that  in  the  following  account  of  the  Hero  of  Maida, 
some  of  the  positions  laid  down,  will  be  fully  illus- 
trated and  confirmed. 

Sir  John  Stuart  was  born  about  the  year  17GO. 
As  the  name  in  some  measure  imports,  he  is  of 
Scottish  descent,  and  indeed  his  father  was  a  native 
of  the  northern  portion  of  our  island.  That  gen- 
tleman, either  incited  by  the  spirit  of  adventure,  or 
the  wish  to  acquire  independence,  repaired  to  Ame- 
rica at  a  very  early  period  of  life,  and  at  a  time,  too, 
when  happily  both  for  Britain  and  herself,  she  was 
ranked  amoDg  our  colonies.  During  many  years 
he  occupied  the  important  situation  of  Superin- 
tendant  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  , accordingly  resided 
occasionally  in  the  back  settlements,  among  wild 
nations,  comparatively  numerous,  and  as  yet  un- 
debauched  by  the  ardent  spirits  of  the  West  Indies, 
or  undimitiished  by  the  small-pox  and  other  fatal 
diseases  imported  from  Europe. 
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As  education  at  that  period,  happened  from  a  va- 
riety of  circumstances  to  be  but  little  attended  to  un- 
der the  provincial  governments,  it  was  then  deemed 
necessary  to  send  all  the  colonial  youth  to  England. 
Young  Stuart  accordingly  embarked  from  one  of 
the  southern  provinces  (South  Carolina)  for  this 
country,  and  was  bred  at  Westminster.  The  late 
Dr.  Smith  was  then  head  master,  and  he  was  a  scho- 
lar on  the  same  form,  with  Mr.  Brickdale,  *  son  of 
a  late  M.  P.  for  Bristol. 

In  1-782,  on  the  demise  of  his  father,  Mr.  Stuart 
determined  on  embracing  the  military  profession. 
Having  accordingly  obtained  a,  pair  of  colours  in 
the  guards,  he  repaired  first  to  Charlestown,f  for 
the  purpose  of  enquiring  into  the  situation  of  his 
affairs,  and  having  soon  after  joined  his  regiment, 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  Guildford,  where  the 
English  a'rms  proved  -victorious.  On  this  occasion, 
he  received  a  wound  in  the  groin,  which  has 
since  opened,  and  been  attended  with  disagreeable 
effects. 

Soon  after  this,  an  unhappy  dispute,  which  termi- 
nated fatal ly,  took  place  in  the  battalion,  and  we 
are  told,  that  Mr.  Stuart  was  the  only  officer  who 
advocated  the  cause  of  Colonel  Gordon. 

Having  at  length  obtained  a  company,   which 


*  We  believe  Mr.  Morris,  M.  P  toi  Newport,  and  his  brother 
who  DOW  resides  at  Southampton,  were  also  hia  contemporaries. 

f  His  sister,  Miss  Stuart,  is  married  to  Mr.  Fenwick,  of  South 
Carolina. 
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conferred  on  him  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  army,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  began  to 
look  upwards,  but  it  is  well  known  to  all  those  con- 
nected with  military  affairs.,  that  patronage  is  in 
general  necessary  to  advancement,  for  without 
money  to  purchase  in  the  first  stage,  and  friends 
afterwards  to  urge  and  insist  on  claims,  how- 
ever meritorious,  promotion  will  be  both  slow  and 
uncertain. 

At  last,  however,  a  fortunate  opportunity  oc- 
curred, which  displayed  the  talents  and  offered  a 
fair  field  for  the  enterprise  and  advancement  of  this 
officer.  The  interval  between  the  conclusion  of 
the  American  contest,  and  that  which  was  pro- 
duced by  the  French  revolution,  of  course  pre- 
sented, a  long  and  languid  pause,  during  which 
young  and  aspiring  military  men  were  invoking 
the  god  Mars  in  vain,  to  prepare  his  thunders, 
and  happily  for  them  at  least 

"  unchain  the  dogs  of  war." 

But  in  1793,  the  voice  of  peace  wag  drowned  in  the 
clamour  for  hostilities,  and  a  new  and  most  porten- 
tous struggle  took  place,  in  which  the  dearest  in- 
terests, not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  all  Eu- 
rope, were  involved.  Mr.  Stuart,  who  by  this 
time  was  a  field  officer  of  some  standing,  accord- 
ingly soon  found  an  active  employment  suitable  to 
his  wishes.  The  first  scene  of  his  operations  was 
in  an  unfavourable  climate,  and  we  find  him  in 
1795,  with  the  local  rank  of  Brigadier-general, 
combating  in  the  West  Indies. 
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Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  first  year  of  the 
war,  a  formidable  expedition  was  fitted  out,  and 
the  command  of  the  land  forces  conferred  on  a  ve- 
teran officer  of  considerable  abilities— the  late  Ge- 
neral Earl  Grey,  then  Sir  Charles.  The  campaign 
was  prosperous  beyond  all  calculation,,  for  Marti- 
nique., Guadaloupe,  and  St  Lucia,  were  speedily 
reduced,  while  the  little  settlements  of  Maregalante, 
Desedea,  and  tljc  Saints,  surrendered  without  firing 
a  singje  gun. 

Meanwhile  a  singular  man  made  his  appearance 
in  the  West  Indies,  who,  if  his  private  character 
had  but  equalled  his  exploits,  would  have  deserved 
the  respect  of  all  good  men.  This  was  the  cele- 
brated Victor  Hughes,  who  stealing  from  one  of 
the  ports  of  France  with  a  feeble  armament,  con- 
sisting of  a  few  frigates,  with  only  fifteen  hundred 
troops  on  board,  arrived  at  Guadaloupe  on  June  the 
3d,  1794,  and  after  storming  Pointe-a-Petre,  soon 
obtained  possession  of  the  whole  island,  less  on 
account  of  the  terror  of  his  arms,  than  the  possession 
of  a  most  formidable  decree,  by  which  liberty  was 
promised  to  all  the  slaves  who  would  take  up  arms 
in  behalf  of  the  republic.  On  this  occasion,  Bri- 
gadier-general Stuart, 'with  a  small  body  of  men  at 
once  lessened  and  enfeebled  by  disease,  attacked  and 
took  possession  of  Vieux  Fort.  After  this,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  enemy  at  Souftriere,  dissipated 
an  ambuscade,  which  had  been  planned  on  purpose 
to  intercept  him,  and  skirmished  with  the  foe 
for  many  hours.  But  his  force  was  inadequate  to 
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any  effectual  opposition,  and  the  genius  of  France 
was  suffered  for  a  while  to  triumph,  by  means  of 
those  gallant  but  unfortunate  negroes,,  who  after 
spilling  their  blood  and  devoting  their  lives  in  behalf 
of  the  French  colonies.,  have  been  since,  in  opposition 
to  every  principle  of  justice,  and  every  idea  of  na- 
tional honour,  declared  slaves,  and  restored  to  thelash 
of  their  former  task-masters,  by  the  simple  mandate 
of  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

From  the  West  Indies,  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
repaired  to  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  obtained 
the  command  of  the  regiment  of  "  Minorca,  or 
Stuart,"  and  in  1801  we  find  him  employed  in  the 
reduction  of  Egypt,  which,  having  been  abandoned 
J)y  Bonaparte,  was  now  intrusted  to  Menou,  who, 
with  a  view  of  gratifying  the  prejudice  of  the  natives, 
had  assumed  the  name  of  Abdallah,  married  a  female 
born  in  the  country,  and  both  dressed  and  acted  in 
strict  conformity  tp  the  •Mahommedan  rites.  Th« 
plan  of  debarcation  was  both  prepared  and  issued 
at  Marmoricer  from  on  board  the  Foudroyant,  on 
the  5th  of  February,  but  the  landing  was  not  made 
until  the  8th  of  March.  On  this  occasion,  a  detach- 
ment composed  of  the  Minorca,  De  Rolle's,  and 
Dillon's  regiments,  were  confided  to  the  care  of 
Brigadier- General  Stuart.* 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  land  forces,  and  the  manner  in 
•which  they  were  employed  : 

l.  Commander  in  Chief — Lieutenant-General,  Sir  Ralph 
Abevcromby. 

3.  Guards,— ^Major-General  Ludlow. 
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X 

The  steady  intrepidity  with  which  the  invasion 
was  effected^  reflects  great  lustre  on  the  British 
arms.  On  the  12th  the  whole  array  moved  forward 
and  obtained  sight  of  the  main  body  of  the  enemy, 
to  the  amount  of  6009  men.,  at  that  moment  most 
advantageously  posted  on  a  ridge  of  sand  hills,  with 
their  right  towards  the  canal  of  Alexandria,  and 
their  left  to  the  sea.  On  the  13th  an  action  took 
place,  during  which  the  French  descended  into  the 
Plain,  but  were  soon  forced  to  retire  under  the 
protection  of  the  fortified  heights,  which  might 
have  been  carried  perhaps,  by  the  reserve:  but 
this  wras  not  deemed  prudent  by  the  commander  in 
chief,  who  withdrew  his  victorious  troops,  and  en- 
camped with  his  right  to  the  sea,  and  his  left  to  the 
canal  of  Alexandria.  That  movement,  however, 


1st  battalion  of  Royals,  2d  battalion  of  the  54th,  and  Q2d — 
Major-general  Coote. 

8th,  15th,  and  QOth— Major-general  Craddock. 

2d  or  the  Queen's,  50th,  and  7gth — Major-general  Lord 
Cavan. 

18th,  30th,  and  44th — Brigadier-general  Doyle. 

Minorca,  De  Rolle's,  and  Dillon's — Colonel  Stuart. 

RESERVE. 

4Qth  flank  companies,  23d,  28th,  42d,  58th.  Corsican 
Rangers,  detachment  of  llth  dragoons,  and  detachment  of  Hom- 
pech's  regiment — Major-general  Moore. 

12th  dragoons,  and  2Gth  ditto. — Brigadier-general  Finch. 
Artillery  and  Pioneers. — Brigadier-general  Lawson. 

Total,   1533O. 

Ssamen  under  Sir  W.  Sidney  Smith,  350. 
Grand  Total,  H&BO. 
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did  not  take  place  without  considerable  loss,  for  the 
gallant  General,  Sir  Ralph  Abercromby,  who  un- 
fortunately happened  to  be  short-sighted,  not  calcu- 
lating' the  distance  with  sufficient  precision,,  the  Bri- 
tish troops  were  brought  within  the  range  of  the: 
enemy's  cannon,,  and  H3  rank  and  file  were  killed, 
while  no  fewer  than  945  were  wounded. 

On  this  occasion,  of  Dillon's  regiment,  one  of 
the  three  placed  under  the  orders  of  the  Brigadier, 
thirteen  rank  and  file  fell,  and  three  officers,  two 
Serjeants,  and  fifty-six  men  were  wounded,  Nor 
ought  it  to  be  omitted  here,  that  this  same  batta- 
lion charged  the  enemy  with  screwed  bayonets,  and 
took  two  pieces  of  cannon.  That  gallant  action 
•yvas  performed  in  the  presence  of  the  General  in 
Chief,  who  mentioned  the  exploit  next  day  in  pub- 
lic orders,  and  returned  his  thanks  accordingly. 

At  length  Menou  having  assembled  the   remain- 


der of  his  forces,  and  marched  from  Cairo  to 
the  invaders,  the  battle  of  Aboukir  took  place  on 
the  21st  of  March.  It  was  on  this  occasion,  that 
the  new  Abdallah,  assuming  the  figurative  style 
and  the  ancient  dress  of  the  East,  threatened  to 
drown  ec  the  English  in  the  lake  Maodie." 

The  charge  of  the  French  was  on  this  day 
not  only  impetuous  but  terrible  ;  yet  they  were 
finally  repulsed,  however,  after  several  successive 
charges,  by  the  steady  .valour  of  the  English,  who 
checked  their  ardour,  and  repressed  their  enthu- 
siasm. But  the  hottest  part  of  the  action  was  on 
the  right  of  the  line,  for  against  this,  the  chief  effort 
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of  the  twelve  French  demi-brigades,  and  mostly  all 
the  cavalry  was  directed.  Hitherto  the  "  lovinci- 
bles,"  a  chosen  body  reared  under  the  immediate 
auspices  of  Bonaparte,  and  attached  to  his  for- 
tunes, had  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their  name 
and  reputation,  both  in  Italy  and  Egypt.  On  this 
occasion  too,  they  conducted  themselves  with  great 
bravery,  for  after  piercing  the  line,  and  carrying 
every  thing  before  them,  they  attempted  to  storm  a 
battery  three  different  times,,  but  were  repulsed  with 
great  slaughter,  having  been  received  not  only  by 
repeated  vollies  of  grape  shot,  but  what  was  still 
more  terrible  and  unexpected,  by  a  charge  with 
screwed  bayonets,  that  nearly  annihilated  this  ce- 
lebrated corps,  the  soldiers  appertaining  to  which 
fell  exactly  in  the  same  position  in  which  they  had 
fought. 

Meanwhile  that  portion  of  the  British  army 
which  had  been  thrown  into  confusion  rallied,  and 
immediately  proceeded  to  attack  the  enemy.  The 
42d  regiment  of  foot  which  had  conducted  itself 
with  great  gallantry,  having  experienced  a  consi- 
derable loss,  Brigadier-general  Stuart,  with  his 
wonted  promptitude,  flew  to  its  assistance.  He 
accordingly  pushed  on  the  foreign  brigade,  and  the 
Queen's  German  regiment  being  on  the  right,  com- 
menced its  operations  in  a  well  directed  and  most 
dreadful  fire  by  files,  at  a  distance  of  about  forty 
yards  from  the  front  rank  of  the  French  infantry; 
but  as  both  sides  kept  advancing,  they  were  soon 
within  the  length  of  a  musket  of  each  other. 
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At  this  critical  moment,  the  dawn  of  day  pre- 
sented a  most  extraordinary  scene,  for  while  some 
vere  discharging  their  pieces,  others  fought  with 
the  bayonet,  and  not  a  few  were  seen  to  make  use 
of  the  butt  ends  of  their  firelocks.  In  ahout  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  after  they  had  been  thus  at  close 
quarters,  the  French  gave  way,  and  were  pursued 
fry  the  foreign  battalions,  particularly  the  Ger- 
mans, for  about  forty  or  fifty  yards.  But  the  Bri- 
gadier perceiving  that  the  enemy  were  effectually 
sheltered  by  their  artillery,  under  cover  of  whiuh 
they  retreated  towards  the  heights,  whence  it  played 
with  considerable  effect,  ordered  his  troops  to  halt. 

Notwithstanding  this,  so  eager  were  some  of 
the  foreigners  in  the  pursuit,  that  they  still  conti- 
nued to  rush  forward  on  the  enemy,  and  one  of 
them  called  Lutz,*  perceiving  the  officer  who  bore 


*  Antoine  Lutz,  was  born  at  Rosheim,  in* Alsace,  July  5,  17/7- 
In  1792]  Gregoire,  the  father,  who  was  a  labourer  in  the  adjoining 
vineyards,  emigrated  with  his  family  to  Germany,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  requisitions,  in  consequence  of  which  his 
son  Antoine  had  been  already  obliged  to  join  the  13th  regiment 
of  foot,  then  serving  in  the  army  of  the  Rhine.  At  the  end  of 
about  three  months  he  returned  to  his  father,  but  was  soen  after 
carried  off  as  a  deserter,  by  a  party  of  French  cavalry.  In  1/94. 
"ha  again  escaped  and  joined  tlXe  army  of  the  Prince  of  Conde  ;  in 
}797>  he  entered  the  Prussian  service;  he  was  then  exchanged 
into  the  Austrian  regiment  of  London  ;  in  1799,  he  repaired  to 
-  Jtaly,  and  was  taken  by  the  army  of  Moreau,  at  Castel  Nuoyo. 

Having  again  found  means  to  run  away,  he  was  kidnapped  at 
Milan,  by  the  Spaniards,  and  having  embarked  on  board  a  vessel 
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the  Invincible  colours,  at  about  eight  yards  dis- 
tant, he  shot  him  in  the  back.  On  this  the  ensign 
turning  round,  exclaimed,  "  Vive  la  Republique  !" 
and  resigned  liis  charge  only  with  his  life. 

On  perceiving  him  fall,  the  soldier  reloaded  his 
firelock  and  seized  the  famous  standard.  Not  con- 
tent with  this,  and  being  to  the  full  as  desirous  of 
booty  as  of  glory,  he  was  about  to. cut  off  the  rich 
gold  epaulets  from  the  coat  of  the  fallen  officer, 
but  was  deterred  partly  by  the  fire  from  the  French 
batteries,  and  partly  by  the  approach  of  a  body  of 
horse,  in  order  to  avoid  the  latter  of  which,  he 
threw  himself  into  a  hollow  way,  and  covering  the 
colours  in  part  with  his  body,  pretended  to  be 
dead. 

When  the  cavalry  had  left  the  spot,  Lutz  got  up, 
and  was  advancing  towards  his  own  regiment  with 
the  spoil  in  his  hand,  but  happened  to  be  detained 
by  another  advesature.  Two  French  dragoons  per- 
ceiving him  with  the  standard,  immediately  rode 
towards  the  spot,  and  one  of  them  having  shot  at 
and  missed  him,  the  brave  soldier  threw  down  the 
subject  of  the  contest,  and  killed  the  horse  of  his 
antagonist,  whose  foot  being  entangled  in  the  stir- 
rup, begged  and  obtained  his  life.  After  this,  re- 
suming the  precious  deposit,  for  which  he  had  thus 
risked  his  life,  he  brought  both  it  and  the  prisoner 
to  head  quarters. 

bound  to  Barcelona,  was  seized  by  r.n  K-r ':,h  cuter  and  con- 
ducted to  Minorca,  where  he  enlist^ -i  iftio  General  Stuart's 
corps. 
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The  conduct  of  the  whole  of  this  brigade,  and 
the  able  and  spirited  exertions  of  its  commander, 
not  only  merited,  but  obtained  due  notice,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following  extract  from  the  general 
orders  of  the  army,  dated  March  24,  1801  : 

"  The  support  given  to  the  reserve  by  Brigadier-general  Stuart 
and  the  foreign  brigade,  was  as  gallant  as  it  was  prompt,  and  en- 
tirely confirmed  the  fortunate  issue  of  that  brilliant  day." 

This  officer  on  the  25th,  issued  the  following 
notice  : 

"  It  was  with  the  most  heartfelt  satisfaction,  that  the  Brigadier- 
general  contemplated  in  yesterday's  general  orders,  the  honour- 
able reward  offered  to  the  brigade  in  the  flattering  testimony  of 
the  Commander-in-chief's  approbation  of  their  conduct,  in  the 
action  of  the  21st.  Sincerely  and  warmly  attached  to  each  corps., 
from  long  and  peculiar  circumstances  of  connection,  theBrigadier- 
general  acknowledges  his  own  obligations  to  their  exact  obedi- 
ence and  discipline ;  and  he  cannot  but  participate  with  them  in 
the  credit  of  having  rendered  themselves  conspicuous  on  a  day 
which,  independently  of  the  glorious  events  which  have  preceded, 
must  ever  add  lustre  to  the  character  of  a  British  army  ! — Regret 
for  the  loss  of  those  brave  men  who  fell,  is  a  tribute  due  to  their 
worth  ;  and  for  none  can  the  Brigadier-general  sympathise  more 
folly  with  the  brigade,  than  for  that  of  his  esteemed  and  valuable 
brigade-major." 

By  way  of  rewarding  the  merit  of  the  private 
soldier,  the  following  regimental  orders  were  issued 
April  4,  1801. 

"  Private  Anthony  Lutz,  who  took  the  standard  from  the  ene- 
my on  the  2 1st  of  last  month,  is  directed  to  wear  the  representa- 
tion of  a  standard  (according  to  the  model  presented  by  the  Eri- 
gadier-general).  as  a  mark  of  his  good  behaviour,  on  his  righ* 
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arm  :* — and  the  Brigadier-general  notifies,  that  as  soon  as  the 
regiment  is  in  an  established  quarter,  he  will  institute  a  valuable 
badge,  in  a  certain  proportion  per  company,  to  be  worn  by  such 
men  as  shall  have  been  proved,  upon  sufficient  testimony,  to 
have  distinguished  themselves  by  acts  of  valour,  or  by  personal 
instances  of  meritorious  service ;  and  officers  are,  on  this  account, 
to  make  note  of  the  conduct  of  individuals," 

The  Brigadier  remained  for  some  time  in  Egypt, 
after  the  conquest  of  Cairo  and  Alexandria,  on  the 
latter  of  which  events,  the  French  army  submitted 
and  was  embarked  for  Europe.  He  indeed  staid 
long  enough  to  witness  the  plighted  faith  of  Eng- 
land basely  violated  on  the  part  of  the  Turks,  by 
the  murder  of  the  Mameluke  chiefs,  and  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Commander-in-chief,  to  testify  his 
indignation  on  that  occasion. f 

On  the  promotion  which  took  place,  April  29, 
1802,  this  officer  obtained  the  rank  of  Major-ge- 
neral, and  he  was  also  presented  by  the  late  Sultan, 
with  the  insignia  of  the  Crescent,  a  new  order  of 
chivalry,  instituted  for  the  express  purpose  of  dis- 
tinguishing the  valour  of  such  as  had  conducted 
themselves  with  distinguished  gallantry  in  the  con* 

*  The  badge  was  by  a  subsequent  order  removed  from  the 
right 'arm  to  the  left  breast,  and  Lutz  has  since  obtained  a 
pension. 

f  Major-General  Stuart  had  executed  the  orders  of  General 
Hutchinson,  in  expressing  to  the  Capudan  Pasha,  more  forcibly 
than  by  words,  the  resentment  which  honourable  men  must  have 
felt  at  so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  most  sacred  obligations,  as 
the  murder  of  the  Beys  of  Egypt,  for  whose  safety  the  British 
honour  had  been  pledged. 
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quest  of  Egypt.  To  that  country  be  was  once 
more  destined  to  return,  for  soon  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  peace  of  Amiens,  he  was  sent  there  on 
a  special  mission.  In  his  way,  thither,  he  visited 
Constantinople,  and  fortunately  escaped  from  the 
plague,*  notwithstanding  two  persons  dying  of 
that  disease,  had  been  introduced  for  the  express 
purpose  of  communicating  the  infection. 

The  peace  concluded  with  France  March  27, 
1803,  was  but  of  short  Duration,  and  no  sooner 
had  a  new  war  been  resolved  upon,  than  the  com- 
manders who  had  served  with  reputation  in  Egypt, 
were  the  first  to  obtain  employment. .  Sir  J.  Stuart, 

*  After  the  termination  of  the  war,  General  Stuart  was  again 
sent  by  the  British  Government  on  a  delicate  mission  to  Egypt ;  and 
on  passing  through  Constantinople,  he  had  an  audientee  of  the  prin- 
cipal officers  of  state,  and  among  others,  of  the  Capudan  Pasha. 
Hussein  had  not  forgotten  the  discipline  which  he  underwent  in 
Egypt,  and  in  appointing  a  day  for  the  reception  of  General 
Stuart  at  the  arsenal,  he  meditated  a  singular  scheme  of  ven- 
geance. The  plague  raged  with  some  violence,  and  the  Pasha 
ordered  two  persons  dangerously  ill  to  be  brought  to  die  in  a  small 
chamber,  which  was-kept  closely  shut  up  till  General  Stuart  should 
come. 

"  In  this  room  the  Pasha  received  his  visitors,  with  a  confidence 
as  to  himself,  in  over-ruling  fatalism,  which  it  is  difficult  to  ac- 
count for.  He  was,  however,  disappointed  in  the  event ;  for  his 
preparations  produced  no  further  mischief,  than  alarm  to  the  Greek 
Prince  Callamachi,  who  being  acquainted  with  the  circumstance, 
reluctantly  performed  the  office  of  interpreter.  I  learned  the  story 
on  the  following  day,  from  a  lady  who  visited  the  Prince's  family, 
and  heard  it  from  his  own  mouth." 

THORNTON'S  Present  State  of  Turkey,  . 

, 
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in  particular,  was  placed  in  a  situation  where  his 
talents  might  be  once  more  employed  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  service,  and  by  this  time  indeed  he  was 
looked  up  to  with  full  assurance,  both  in  respect  to 
ability  and  success. 

France  had  now  begun  to  assume  a  still  more  for- 
midable attitude  than  before,  while  Bonaparte1, 
who  presided  over  her  destinies,  and  who  had  sworn 
fidelity  to  the  republic,  not  only  violated  his  own 
oath,  but  gratified  the  utmost  extent  cf  his  ambi- 
tion, by  the  most  treacherous  means.  Determined 
to  ascend  to  the  very  summit  of  power,  he  first  be- 
came Chief  Consul  for  life,  and  then  was  declared, 
or,  more  properly  speaking,  declared  himself  Em- 
peror. Not  content  with  this,  he  proclaimed  him- 
self king  of  Italy,  and  rendered  his  name  dreadful 
to  all  the  neighbouring  princes^  One  sovereign, 
the  ally  of  Great  Britain,  had  long  incurred  his 
resentment,  and  we  are  sorry  to  add,  that  this 
prince  and  his  consort  had  at  the  same  time  forgot- 
ten to  secure  the  hearts  of  their  own  subjects.  It  ac- 
cordingly happened*  that  the  veteran  legions  of 
France  had  but  to  present  themselves  at  the  gates 
of  their  capital,  in  order  to  obtain  admission. 

From  Naples,  whence  he  had  been  before  driven, 
by  the  people,  when  they  assumed  for  a  few  months 
the  name  of  "  the  Parthenopean  Republic/'  Fer- 
dinand IV".  with  his  family,  now  retired  once  more 
to  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  found  security  under 
the  protection  of  an  English  squadron.  Soon  after 
this  Napoleon,  become,  by  the  canrive  of  fortune, 
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the  disposer,  as  well  as  the  wearer  of  crowns, 
ferred  the  diadem  on  one  of  his  own  brothers,*  and 
found  nearly  all  the  potentates  of  Europe  ready,  if 
not  eager,  to  compliment  the  new  prince,  who  had 
been  just  added  to  the  list  of  sovereigns. 

Meanwhile,  the  partisans  of  the  King  of  Sicily 
began  to  excite  commotions  in  the  kingdom  of 
Naples,  and  Calabria  once  more  became  the  the- 
atre of  insurrection. 

Sir  John  Stuart  deeming  this  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity, determined  on  an  invasion.  He  was  then 
quartered  in  Sicily  with  a  considerable  body  of 
troops,  which  having  collected,  he  set  sail  towards 
the  latter  end  of  September,  1806',  and  having  dis- 
embarked about  five  thousand  men  at  St.  Eufe- 
mia,  immediately  commenced  active  operations. 
General  Regnier,  whom  he  had  before  met  in  hos- 
tile conflict  on  the  plains  of  Egypt,  on  receiving 
intelligence  of  this  event,  collected  his  scattered 
forces  for  the  purpose  of  attacking,  and,  as  he  con- 
fidently gave  out,  of  defeating  the  English.  He 
accordingly  effected  a  rapid  march  from  his  head 
quarters  at  Reggio,  with  about  4000  infantry  and 
200  cavalry,  together  with  four  pieces  of  artillery, 
in  full  expectation  of  being  joined  by  a  detachment 
of  3000  men  in  the  course  of  a  few  days. 

On  receiving  intelligence  of  these  events,  General 
Stuart  advanced  against  him  on  the  4th  of  July, 
partly  with  a  view  of  being  the  assailant,  and  partly 
to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  his  succours.  Having 

*  Joseph  Bonaparte. 
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left  Major  Fisher  with  four  companies  of  Watter- 
ville's  regiment,  to  protect  the  stores  and  occupy 
a  work  which  had  been  thrown  up  at  the  landing- 
place,  while  Admiral  Sir  Sidney  Smith  made  the 
necessary  disposition  to  cover  the  whole  in  case  of 
a  retreat,  the  hody  of  the  army  marched  towards 
the  plains  of  Maida,  ten  miles  distant,  where  they 
found  the  enemy  encamped  on  the  side  of  a  woody 
hill  below  the  village,  which  sloped  gently  towards 
St.  Eufemia,  the  flanks  strengthened  by  an  imper- 
vious unde.rwood,  while  the  marshy  edges  of  the 
river  Amato,  presented  many  obstacles  in  the  front, 
along  which  it  glided. 

'"  Had  General  Regnier,"  says  the  English  commander,* 
"  thought  proper  to  remain  on  his  ground,  the  difficulties  of  ac- 
cess to  him  were  such,  that  I  could  not  possibly  have  made  an 
impression  upon  him.  But  quitting  this  advantage,  and  crossing 
the  river  with  his  entire  force,  he  came  down  to  meet  us  on 
the  open  plain — a  measure  to  which  he  was  no  doubt  encouraged, 
by  a  consideration  of  his  cavalry,  an  arm  with  which  unfortunately 
I  was  altogether  unprovided.  After  some  loose  firing  of  the  flanks 
to  cover  the  deployments  of  the  two  armies,  by  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning,  the  opposite  fronts  were  warmly  engaged,  when  the 
prowess  of  the  rival  nations  seemed  now  fairly  to  be  at  trial  before 
the  world,  and  the  superiority  was  greatly  and  gloriously  decided 
to  be  our  own. 

41  The  corps  which  formed  the  right  of  the  advanced  line,  was 
the  battalion  of  light  infantry,  commanded  by  Lieutenant-colonel 
Kempt,  consisting  of  the  light  companies  of  the  20th,  27th,  35th, 
58th,  Gist,  81st,  and  Watteville's,  together  with  150  chosen  bat- 
talion men  of  the  35th,  under  Major  Robinson.  Directly  opposed 
to  them  was  the  favourite  French  regiment  the  Jst  legere. 

*  Pispatch  addressed,  to  Mr.  Secretary  Windham,  dated,  "  Camp 
fh  the  Plains  of  Maida,  July  6." 
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"  The  two  corps  at  the  distance  of  about  orre  hundred  yards, 
fired  reciprocally  a  few  rounds,  when  as  if  by  mutual  agreement,, 
the  firing  was  suspended,  and  in  close  compact  order  and  awful, 
silence,  they  advanced  towards  each  other  until  their  bayonets 
began  to  cross.  At  this  momentous  crisis  the  enemy  became  ap- 
palled. They  broke  and  endeavoured  to-fly,  but  it  was  too  late ; 
they  were  overtaken  with  the  most  dreadful  slaughter. 

"  Brigadier-general  Ackland,  who.^e  brigade  was-  on  the  left  of 
the  light  infantry,  with  great  spirit  availed  himself  of  thrs  favoar- 
able  moment,  to  press  instantly  forward  with  the  corps  in  his 
frontj  the  brave  /S'h  regiment  commanded  by  Lieutenant-Colo- 
nel'Macl  cod,  and  the  ()lst  regiment,  under  Major  Planderleath, 
both  distinguished  themselves  on  this  occasion.  The  enemy  fled' 
with  dismay  and  disorder-  before  tlvem,  leaving  the  plain  covered 
with  their  dead  and  wounded. 

"  The  enemy  being  thus  completely  discomfited  on  their  left, 
began  to  make  a  ne\v  effort  with  their  right,  in  the  hopes  of  re- 
covering the  day.  They  were  resisted  most  gallantly  by  the  bri- 
u.nder  Erignulcr-gencral  Cole.  Nothing  could  shake  the 
undaunted  firmness  of  the  grenadier's  under  Lieutenant-colonel 
O'Qillaghan,  and  of  the  2/th  regiment  under  Lieutenant-colonel' 
Smith. 

"  The  cavnTvy,   successively  repelled  from  before  their  front, 

to- turn  their  left,  when  Lieutenant-colonel  Ross,. 

who  had  that  morning  landed  from  Messina  with  the  28th  regiment,. 

and  was  coming  up  to  the  army  during  the  action,  having  ob- 

1   the  movement,   threw  his  regiment  opportunely   into  a 

small  river  upon  their  flank,-  arid  by  a'  heavy  and  well  directed1 

fre  entirely  disconcerted  thi.i  attempt.     This  was  the  last  feeble 

struggle  of  the  enoiry,  who  now  astonished  and  dismayed  by  the 

intrepidity  with  which  they  were  assailed,  began  precipitately  tev 

retire,  leaving  the  field  covered  with  caring?. 

"  Above  "00  bodies  of  their  dead  have  been  buried  upon  the- 
ground.  Their  wounded  and  prisoners  already  in  our  hands, 
(among  whom  are  General  Compere,  and-an  Aide-dte-camp;  the 
Lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Swiss  regiment,  and  a  long  list  of  offi- 
cers of  different  ranks),  amount  to  above  1000.  There 
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above  1600  men  left  in  Monteleone,  and  the  diflvnmt  posts  be- 
tween this  and  -Eeggip,  who  liave  mostly  testified  their  readiness 
to  .surrender,  whenever  a  British  force  shall  be  sent  to  receive 
their  submission  and  to  protect  them  from  the  fury  of  the  people. 
The  peasantry  are  daily  bringing  in  fugitives,  who  dispersed  in  the 
.woods  and  mountains  after  the  battle. 

"  In  short,  never  has  the  pride  of  our  presumptuous  enemy 
been  mere  severely  humbled,  nor  the  superiority  of  the  British 
troops  more  gloriously  proved,  than  in  the  events  of  this  memo- 
rable day.  His  Majesty,"  adds  the  General,  "  may  perhaps  still 
deign  to  appreciate  more  highly  the  achievements  of  this  little 
army,  when  it  is  known  that  the  second  division  which  the  enemy 
were  said  to  be  expecting,  had  •ril  joined  them  the  Anight  before 
the  action  y  no  statement  that  I  have  heard  of  their  numbers, 
.places  them  at  a  less  calculation  than  J"000  men. 

'  "  Otir  victorious  infantry  continued  the  pursuit  of  the  routed 
^enerny  so  long  as  they  were  able  j  but  as  the  latter  dispersed  in 
.every  direction,  and  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  preserving 
our  order,  the  trial  of  speed  became. unequal.  The  total  loss  oc- 
casioned to  the  enemy  by  this  conflict,  cannot  be  less  than  4000 
men.  When  I  oppose  to  the  above  our  own  small  comparative 
Joss,  as  underneath  detailed,  his  Majesty  will  I  hope  discern  m 
the  fact,  the  happy  effects  of  that  established  discipline  to  which 
we  owe  the  triumphs  by  which  our  army  has  been  latterly  so  highly 
Distinguished. 

"  I  am  now  beginning  my  march  southward,  preparatory  to 
.my  return  to  Sicily,  for  which  station  I  shall  re-embark  with  the 
prmy,  as  soon  as  his  Sicilian  Majesty  shall  have  arranged  a  dispo- 
sition of  his  own  forces  to  secure  those  advantages  which  have 
•been  gained  by  die  present  expedition." 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  details,  that  the  ac 
iion  was  at  once  decisive  and  complete.     True  it  is, 
however,  that  the  same  splendid  events  did  not  en- 
sue, as   occurred   to   the  enemy  after  the  battles 
of  Ilohenlmden  and  Marengo,  in  the  former,  or  of 
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Austerlitz  and  Friedburg,  during  the  present  war. 
Cotrone  indeed,  with  all  its  stores,  magazines,  and 
ammunition  surrendered.  General  Regnier  was 
forced  to  retreat  precipitately  towards  Tarento,  and 
the  whole  province  of  Calabria  ultra,  was  evacu- 
ated by  the  French.  But  on  the  other  hand,  the  pro- 
blem was  happily  solved  relative  to  the  prowess  of 
the  two  opposingarmies,  and  the  skillof  ourgenerals, 
which  some  had  hitherto  affected  to  hold  in  con- 
tempt ;  these  having  now  been  fairly  put  to  the  trial, 
the  result  proved  highly  honourable  to  the  British 
arms. 

Meanwhile  the  nation  was  zealous  to  pay  due 
honour  to  the  gallant  commander  and  his  brave 
troops.  The  Park  and  Tower  guns  were  fired  on 
receiving  the  intelligence,  a  Gazette  Extraordinary 
\ras  published,  and  every  possible  demonstration  of 
public  joy  took  place. 

On  the  22d  of  December,  1806,  Lord  Grenville 
proposed  a  vote  of  thanks  in  the  House  of  Peers, 
which  was  immediately  decreed,  without  a  single 
dissentient  voice.  In  the  course  of  the  same  even- 
ing Mr.  Windham,  then  Minister  at  War,  also 
made  a  similar  motion  : 

He  observed,  *'  That  this  action  added  more  than  almost  any 
ene  that  had  been  fought  in  modern  times  to  our  national  glory, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  possessions  that  any  country 
could  boast  of.  Other  services,  it  was  stated,  had  contributed 
largely  to  the  strength  and  prosperity  of  the  empire,  but  the  pe- 
culiar value  and  importance  of  this  was,  that  it  augmented  in  a 
great  degree  ihe  military  renown  and  character  of  the  British 
armies. 
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.  .(/  If.  ever  there  was  ^  period  in  which  it  was  peculiarly  neces- 
sary that  the  national  feeling  and  the  military  renown  of  the  coun- 
try should  be  high,  it  was  now,  when  all  the  world  appeared  to 
be  turned  into  one  great  lump — when  military  occupations  had 
every  where  taken  place  of  all  the  pacific  arts  of  life. 

f '  We  had  not  lately  so  many  opportunities  of  gaining  glory  by 
land  as  by  sea  ;  and  upon  that  account  our  enemies  had  worked 
themselves  up  to  believe,  and  had  endeavoured  to  persuade  theworld, 
that  our  military  power  was  confined  to  operations  by  sea ;  and  by  no 
means  equally  celebrated  by  land,  They  represented  us  as  having 
a  talent,  or  a  sort  of  a  knack  at  gaining  battles  on  the  ocean  j  but 
the  immediate  tendency  of  this  action  would  be  to  convince  th« 
world,  that  by  the  marked  valour  of  our  soldiers,  we  are  by  land 
a  full  match  for  their  boasted  and  experienced  veterans. 

"  It  had  been  proved  by  documents  found  on  the  persons  of 
French  officers  who  had  been  killed,  that  their  numbers  amounted 
to  8000,  and  we  had  statea  the  loss  of  the  enemy  at  700  killed, 
whereas  it  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  1300;  they  had  also  lost 
1 800  prisoners ;  2002  more  were  captured,  while  the  whple  of  our 
force  oniy  amoumed  to  5000."  He  concluded  by  moving — 

"  1st.  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  Major-general 
Sir  John  Stuart,  for  the  eminent  ability  and  intrepidity  which  he 
displayed  in  the  battle  on  the  Plains  of  Maida  against  a  superior 
force,  which  ended  in  the  signal  defeat  of  the  enemy. 

"  2d.  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  Brigadier-ge- 
neral Laurie  Cole,  and  Brigadier-general  Ackland^  and  the  other 
officers  of  the  army  under  Sir  John  Stuart,  for  having  so  highly 
contributed  to  the  victory  on  the  Plains  of  Maida. 

"  3d.  That  the  thanks  of  this  House  be  given  to  the  non-com- 
rnissioned  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  army  under  Sir  John  Stuart, 
for  their  valour  and  gallantry  displayed  in  the  battle  of  Maida,  and 
that  Sir  John  Stuart  be  requested  to  communicate  the  same  to  the 
troops. 

"4th.  That  the  Speaker  do  transmit  these  thanks  to  Sir  John 
Stuart,  and  the  officers  under  his  command." 

Lieutenant-general  Sir  John  Doyle  seconded  the  motions  in  a 
Jnaiden  speech. 

The  motions  were  then  agreed  to  mm.  con, 
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Soon  after  this,  Sir  John  Stuart  was  invested 
with  the  insignia  of  the  most  honourable  military 
Order  of  the  Bath  ;  the  regiments  which  had  dis- 
tinguished themselves,  were  permitted  to  bear  the 
word  "  Maida.,  as  a  testimony  of  their  gallantry, 
both  in  their  colours  and  appointments;*  medalsf 

*  Horse-Guards,  Feb.  24,  ISO/. 

His  Majesty  has  been  pleased  to  grant  his  most  gracious  per- 
mission to  the  following  regiments  of  infantry,  viz.  the  20th,  27th 
(or  Inniskillen),  the  58th,  the  78th,  and  the  81st,  and  to  the 
regiment  of  Watteville,  to  assume,  in  addition  to  any  other  devices 
or  badges  to  which  they  may  be  severally  entitled,  and  to  bear  in 
their  colours  and  on  their  appointments,  the  word  "  Maida,"  as 
an  hcnourable  and  lasting  testimony  of  the  distinguished  gallantry 
displayed  by  those  corps  in  the  action  fought  on  ^he  4th  of  July, 
180(5,  on  the  plains  of  Maida,  in  Calabria. 

By  order  of  his  Royal  Highness  the  Commander-in-chief. 

HARRY  CALVERT,  Adjutant-general. 

f  The  medals  were  ordered  to  be  distributed  as  follow  : 

1 .  To  Major-general  Sir  John  Stuart,  K.  E. 

2.  Brigadier-general  Cole,  1st  brigade. 

3.  Ackland.  2nd  ditto. 

4.  Colonel  Oswald,  3d  ditto. 

5.  Lieutenant-colonel  Mone,  23d  dragoons. 

6.  Lieutenant-colonel  Watteville,  regiment  de  Wattevill  e, 

7.  Lieutenant-colonel  O'Callaghan,  grenadiers. 

$.  Lieutenant-colonel  Kempt,  light  infantry. 

• 

9.  Lieu  tenant- colonel  Ross,  28th  foot. 

JO.  Lieutenant-colonel  Johnston,  58th  ditto. 

1 1 .  Lieutenant-colonel  Smith,  2/th  ditto. 

12.  Lieutenant-colonel  M'Leod,  78th  ditto. 
|3.  Major  Plenderleath,  81st  ditto. 

14.  Lieutenant-colonel  Bunbury,  staff. 

15.  Major  Lemoine,  artillery. 

10.  Mr.  Grimes,  inspector  of  barracks. 
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were  also  struck  on  the  occasion  ;  R  model  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victory,  was  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy,  and  one  of  the  new  buildings  of 
the  capital  was  decorated  with  the  name  of  the 
plain  in  Calabria,  where  England  had  reaped  her 
laurels. 

The  General  himself  was  soon  after  rewarded 
with  the  command  of  the  74th  regiment  of  foot^ 
and  was  also  appointed  Lieutenant-governor  of 
Grenada.  We  have  already  observed,  that  early 
in  life  he  received  a  wound  in  the  groin,  while  com- 
bating in  America,  and  that  on  the  memorable  4th 
of  July,  he  received  a  blow  by  the  fall  of  his  horse^ 
which  was  wounded  under  him. 

His  health  even  now  is  far  from  being  confirmed, 
but  his  mind,  animated  with  the  same  energetic 
zeal,  burns  with  all  its  pristine  ardor  to  fight  the 
battles  of  his  country. 
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LORD  BISHOP  OF  NORWICH, 
{(  Dignum  laucle  yirum  Musa  vetat  mori."      Hoiu 
THE  clergy  have  always  enjoyed  an  extraordi- 
nary degree  of  respect  and  pre-eminence   in  Eng- 
land.    The  Druids,  at  once  priests,  legislators,  and 
judges,  were  exempt  from  taxes,  as  well  as  military 
service ;  they  were  consulted  as  oracles,  and  they 
punished  the  refractory  by  means  of  penalties  so 
dreadful,  that  death  itself  was  deemed  less  terrible 
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than  excommunication.  After  the  retreat  of  the 
Jlomaus,  the  conversion  of  a  portion  of  the  Saxons 
was  effected  by  the  piety  of  Bertha^  the  zeal  of 
Augustin,  and  the  charitable  interposition  of  Gre- 
gory the  Great,  and  such  a  lively  interest  had  the 
church  excited  towards  the  conclusion  of  tbe  hepr 
tarchy,  that  we  find  the  people  pertinaciously  en- 
gaged in  disputes  about  the  celebration  of  Easter, 
and  the  form  of  the  clerical  tonsure  I 

The  appeal  from  Winifred,  Archbishop  of  York, 
to  Rome.*  and  the  grant  of  ty thes  by  Ethelwolf,  a.t 
once  confirmed  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope  and  the 
opulence  of  the  priesthood.  At  length  St.  Dun- 
fctan  *  completed  the  authority  of  the  Holy  See,  bf 
establishing  the  celibacy  of  ecclesiastics. 

The  countenance  of  the  reigning  Pope  to  the  m- 
vasion  of  William  the  Norman,  and  the  support 
afforded  to  the  pretensions  of  that  warlike  prince, 
by  the  foreign  dignitaries  residing  in  England, 
proved  in  the  end  not  a  little  favourable  to  the 
prelacy.  The  distribution  of  property  by  the  Con- 
queror, exhibits  a  conclusive  proof  of  this  asser- 
tion ;  for  of  the  60,21  j  knight's  fees  into  which  he^ 

*  St.  D.unstan,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  is  said  atone  time 
{o  have  been  suspected  of  "  licentious  manners.1'  This  is  not  at 
all  surprising,  considering  what  bad  company  he  kept,  for  we  are 
gravely  told,  that  the  devil  having  one  day  called  upon  him  in  his 
cell,  which  was  so  small  that  he  could  not  stretch  out  his  limbs  in 
it  when  he  slept,  he  seized  his  visitor  "  by  the  nose  with  a  pair  of 
red-hot  pincers,"  and  sent  him  away  howling.  This,  obtained  fei 
him,  first  the  see  of  Worcester,  aiid  then  the  Primacy  ! 
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divided  the  kingdom,  there  were  no  fewer  than 
28,015  held  by  ecclesiastics.  Such  an  immense 
power  and  influence.,  alarmed  future  kings,  and  we 
soon  after  find  Anselm,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
supported  by  Pascal  II.  triumphing  over  Henry  J. 
a  prince  of  great  talents,  who  was,  however,  hum- 
bled in  the  dust,  and  obliged  not  only  to  resign  se- 
veral of  his  prerogatives,  but  even  to  cut  oft'  his 
<c  long  hair,"  because  deemed  offensive  to  the 
priesthood. 

We  gladly  pass  over  this  gloomy  period  with 
hasty  step?,  and  wpuld  willingly  dwell  on  the  me- 
morable and  glorious  epoch,  which  led  to  the  for- 
mation of  our  boasted  constitution.  On  that  occa- 
sion, the  clergy  of  the  Anglican  church,  headed  by 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  Langton,  a  native  of  our 
own  country,  obliged  King  John  to,  sign  the  char- 
ter of  Liberty  at  Runnymede.  In  this  grand  act  the 
Catholic  ecclesiastics  cheerfully  coincided,  and 
without  them,  our  liberties,  perhaps,  would-never 
haye  been  achieved. 

At  length  Henry  VIII.  the  most  cruel,  vindic- 
tive, and  tyrannical  prince  who  had  ever  sat  on  the 
English  throne,  became  the  happy  instrument  of 
a  separation  frut;*  the  church  of  Rome,  which  had 
freely  enjoyed  and  scandalously  abused  her  pre- 
tended apostolical  powers.  Heaven  on  this  occasion 
was  pleased  to  recur  to  a  worthless  engine,  for  the 
reigning  monarch  was  doubtless  incited  alike  by 
Jiis  lust  and  his  avarice  to  this  singular  project,  as 
it  originated  ia  his  passion  for  a,  female,  and 
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followed  by  the  confiscation  of  the  estates  of  tlie 
religious  houses,  which  amounted  to  I61,OGO/.  per 
annum,  a  sum  then  equal  to  about  one-half  of  the 
national  income.* 

From  that  moment  the  church  of  England 
spurned  at  the  idea  of  foreign  interposition,  and 
the  clergy  have  been  in  general  eminent  for  their 
piety  and  abilities.  In  fine,  her  discipline  has 
been  maintained,  her  power  supported,  and  the 
honours  of  the  hierarchy  augmented,  by  a  success 
sion  of  illustrious  men,  among  whom  we  rank  a 
Sherlock,  a  Seeker,  a  Hoadley^  a  Warburton,  3, 
Hurd,  and  a  Bathurst. 

The  dignitary  who  forms  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir, was  born  about  the  year  1748.  His  descent 

*  The  worldly  power  of  the  clergy  has  been  undoubtedly  dj.- 
minished  by  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  their  possessions ;  on 
die  other  hand  their  order  has  been  constantly  supported  and  up- 
held by  all  the  authority  of  the  state.  Anterior  to  the  dispute 
with  the  court  of  Rome,  their  political  influence  was  commen- 
surate with  die  extent  of  their  lands;  for  previously  to  the  disso- 
lution of  the  monasteries,  in  addition  to  the  archbishops  and  bi- 
shops, twenty-six  mitred  abbots,  and  two  priors  sat  in  the  House 
of  Peers,  forming  together,  a  body  equally  numerous  with  the 
temporal  nobility. 

During  the  Saxon  period,  their  lands  were  held  by  the  spiritual 
tenure  of  frank  aimoign,  but  they  now  hold  by  barony.  At  this 
Kioment,  in  consequence  of  a  very  nice  distinction,  they  are  not 
"  peers  of  the  realm,"  but  merely  lords  of  Parliament :  and  yet 
as  such  they  sit,  vote,  and  decide  v  ith  equal  authority  as  the  tem- 
poral dignitaries,  with  whom  indeed  they  enjoy  a  co-equal  and 
concurrent  jurisdiction.  See  Stamford,  P.-C.  153,  and  also  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries,  vol.  1.  p.  157)  8vo.  edition. 
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is  very  respectable,  being  of  the  same  *  family  a* 
the  celebrated  Allen  Lord  Bathurst,  the  friend  of 
Swift,  Pope,  Addison,  and  all  the  great  men  of 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne,  and  of  the  same  name  as 
his  son,  Henry  Earl  Bathurst,  who,  we  believe,  was 
his  godfather. 

Having  been  intended  early  in  life  for  the  church, 
he  was  educated  at  Winchester  school,  whence  he 
removed  to  New  College,  Oxford.  There,  after 
the  usual  formalities,  Mr.  Bathurst  obtained  the 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Civil  Law,  October  27,  1768. 
Eight  years  after  this  (June  5,  1776),  he  pro- 
ceeded Doctor  of  Civil  Law,  and  became  a  Canon  of 
Christ-church.  As  one  of  his  relatives  was  soon  after 
appointed  first,  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  and  then 
Lord  Chancellor,  the  brightest  honours  of  the  cle- 
rical profession  were  now  presented  to  his  view. 

His  first  preferment  f  was  the  living  of  Ciren- 
eester,  in  the  county  of  Gloucester,  which  is  the 
parish  in  which  the  Bathursts  have  long  possessed  the 
chief,  if  not  sole  property ;  it  is  celebrated  for 


*  "  This  family,"  says  Collins,  vol.  v,  p.  443  of  the  Peerage, 
11  was  originally  seated  in  Sussex,  at  a  place  called  Bathurst,  not 
far  from  Battle  Abbey,  of  which  they  were  dispossessed,  and  the 
castle  demolished,  in  the  troublesome  times  of  the  dispute  belxraeafr' 
the  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster,  and  nothing  now  remains  but 
a  wood,  called  Bathurst  Wood,  where  may  be  found  some  c 
ruins. 

-j-  Dr.  B.  is  still  Vicar  of  Cirencester ;  he  resigned  his  prebend, 
on  his  elevation  to  the  iee  of  Norwich,,  of  which  H.  Bathurst 
L.  L,  B.  is  Chancellor. 
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planted  by  the  first  Lord,   whic 
liven  and  enrich  it,  and  will  /oi, 
3ret  to  come.,  in  the  classical  poeti  tUe  brr 

Tv\  ickenham.  After  many  years  resilience  ^al-  Ox-» 
ford,  he  obtained  a  prebendal  stall  in  the  cathedra} 
church  of  Durham,  where  he  retired  with  some  de- 
gree of  reluctance,  and  during  his  residence,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  maintenance  of  that  hospi- 
tality which  then  eminently  distinguished  this  north- 
ern city,  and  is  still  continued,  it  is  to  be  hoped, 
to  the  present  day.  Dr.  Thurlow,  brother  to  the 
Chancellor  of  that  name.,  and  the  Hon.  Shute  Bar- 
rington,  were  the  two  contemporary  bishops  of  that 
opulent  see. 

It  was  not  till  1805,  that  Dr.  Bathurst  obtained 
a  mitre.  On  this  occasion,  he  succeeded  Dr. 
Charles  Manners  Sutton  in  the  see  of  Norwich, 
when  that  prelate,  by  translation  to  Canterbury, 
became  Primate  of  all  England.*  On  this  occasion, 
Richard  Prosser,  D.  D.  a  prebendary  of  Durham, 
on  the  28th  of  April,  1805,  preached  the  conse- 
cration sermon  at  Lambeth  chapel,  which  was  after- 
\vards  published  at  the  command  of  his  Grace  the 
Archbishop.  The  subject  was  "  the  unity  of  the 
Christian  body,"  and  the  deductions  were  liberal,  it 
being  contended,  that  there  is  more  wisdom  and 
charity  in  recollecting  the  agreement  as  to  points  of 

*  The  bishopric  of  Norwich  is  only  valued  in  the  king's  book 
at  S99/.  18s,  /|d.  and  has  been  usually  computed  to  be  worth 
3000J.  per  annum,  but  the  revenues  now  exceed  that  sum» 
The  present  is  the  85th  Bishop. 
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highest  value,  fc  than  in  tearing  it  asunder  about 
matters  of  external  and  formal  concern." 

Immediately  after  this,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich 
entered  on  the  duties  of  his  sacred  office,  and  on  his 
primary  visitation  to  his  diocese  in  1806,  delivered 
a  charge  to  the  clergy^  since  printed  at  their  re- 
quest, and  dedicated  to  them.  In  this  <c  compo- 
sition," he  congratulates  himself  on  b£ing  placed 
over  such  a  respectable  a  body  of  meu. 

•"  I  shall  study,"  says  he,  "  to  conciliate  their  affection  and 
«steera,  not  however  by  any  mean  unmanly  compliance  with  the 
prejudice,  the  passions*  or  the  selfish  views  of  individuals,  and  still 
less  by  granting  any  indulgence  to  idleness,  or  the  least  wilful 
neglect  of  that  solemn  obligation  which  we  all  of  us  entered  into 
when  we  were  ordained  ;  but  by  giving  every  one  who  may  have 
occasion  to  come  to  me,  a  patient  hearing  and  a  kind  reception, 
and  the  few  who  can  want  it  the  best  advice  which  it  is  in  my 
power  to  suggest.  I  know,"  adds  his  lordship,  "  how  difficult  it 
is  to  please  all  men,  be  their  situation  in  life  what  it  may ;  nor  am 
I  solicitous  to  do  this  ;  but  the  approbation  of  the  wise  and  good 
of  every  rank,  and  of  every  age,  I  am  truly  desirous  of  obtaining, 
because  I  consider  such  approbation  as  the  best  earthly  reward  of 
those  humble  but  strenuous  efforts,  which  I  am  called  upon  by 
BO  many  motives  to  exert,  and  will  endeavour  to  exert,  in  support 
«f  a  cause  so  deeply  interesting  to  us  all :  I  mean  the  cause  of  re- 
ligion and  morality." 

In  conformity  to  the  ancient  custom  of  a  Bishop, 
delivering  his  sentiments  respecting  some  of  those 
leading  topics  connected  with  the  clerical  profeg- 
sion,  his  lordship  next  presents  "  a  general  view  of 
religion." 

"  In  this  country,  from  the  period  of  the  Reformation  to  this 
Very  hour,  the  established  church  has  been  incessantly  exposed  to 
a -variety  of  attacks,  from  persons  of  a  very  different  description, 
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and  from  opinions  of  a  very  different  tendency.  There  was  a  time, 
when  the  danger  from  the  increase  of  Popery  was  thought  to  be  so 
alarming,  that  the  abilities  of  the  statesman  and  of  the  divinfe 
were  almost  exclusively  directed  to  that  single  quarter.  In  the 
theological  controversies  which  took  place  between  the  learned 
of  both  parties  for  more  than  a  century  after  the  glorious  sera  I 
have  just  mentioned,  the  superiority  of  the  Protestant  writers  over 
their  adversaries,  both  in  erudition  and  argument,  has>  I  believe, 
very  rarely  been  questioned.  Happy  would  it  be  for  mankind,  if 
in  matters  of  this  nature,  recourse  were  never  had  to  any  other 
xveapons  but  those  of  reason  and  learning ;  but  unfortunately 
these  weapons  alone  were  not  then  thought  to  be  an  adequate  se- 
curity either  for  church  or  state  :  laws,  therefore,  were  enacted 
against  known  and  even  against  suspected  Papists,  which  (as  the 
late  Lord  Mansfield  long  since  observed)  can  be  defended  upon  no 
ground  but  that  of  necessity.  Force,  however,  in  the  concerns 
of  religion  is  unblessed  and  unavailing,  or  at  least  can  pro- 
duce only  a  transient  effect  ;  and  this  has  uniformly  proved  to  be 
the  case  wherever  it  has  been  made  use  of.  This  obvious  and 
important  truth  seems  now  to  be  admitted  on  all  sides.  More 
enlightened  and  just  ideas  of  toleration  have  of  late  prevailed,  and 
have  every  where  taken  place  of  that  overheated  religious  zeal, 
which  is  alike  the  bane  of  public  peace  and  of  private  comfort. 
Christians,  of  all  denominations  alike,  appear  at  last  to  be  con- 
vinced, that  they  are  not  required  by  their  great  Master,  or  by  the 
maxims  of  sound  policy,  to  support  any  particular  mode  of  religious 
worship,  by  means  directly  in  opposition  to  the  end  and  design  of 
all  religion.  It  is  but  justice  to  say,  jthat  the  Roman  Catholics  of 
this  age  and  country  have  not  been  behind  hand  with  Protestants, 
in  adopting  these  liberal  and  truly  Christian  sentiments.  Their 
conduct  upon  some  recent  occasions,  and  the  unequivocal  decla- 
rations made  by  them  in  a  variety  of  publications,  are  strongly  ex- 
pressive, of  their  total  disapprobation  of  compulsion  in  religion, 
and  also  decidedly  prove,  that  they  disclaim  many  of  those  highly- 
exceptionable  tenets,  which  were  once  a  part  of  their  creed.  It 
would,  therefore,  be  very  unfair  to  involve  in  the  guilt  of  the 
misguided  zealots  of  former  days,  a  body  of  men  of  a  far  different 
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character,  and  to  wkom  it  is  our  duty,  and  should  be  our  inclina- 
tion, to  shew  every  mark  of  benevolence,  both  as  Christian  bre* 
thren,  and  as  deserving  fellow  subjects. 

"  The  entire  overthrow  of  our  ecclesiastical  estabHshment,during 
the  interregnum  by  sectaries,  of  various  denominations,  and  the 
frequent  perils  to  which  the  established  church  was  exposed  at 
the  Restoration,  and  for  many  years  after  that  time,  by  persons  of 
the  same  description,  made  it  necessary  for  the  legislature,  who 
wisely  considered  the  church  as  an  integral  part  of  the  state,  to 
pass  laws  for  its  safety,  which  it  must  be  confessed,  were  in  some 
instances  as  severe  in  their  operation  upon  Protestant  non-con- 
formists, as  those  to  which  Catholics  were  made  liable.  Irritated 
by  die  indignities  which  she  had  suffered,  and  exasperated  by  the 
severities  which  she  had  experienced  during  the  unfortunate  pe- 
riod I  have  mentioned,  if  the  church  of  England  did  not  always 
shew  that  lenity  and  moderation  which  are  her  general  character- 
istics, it  is  not  much  to  be  wondered  at. — It  would  be  matter  of 
surprise  if  she  had  ;  iadeed  the  exigency  of  the  times  frequently 
demanded  rigid  statutes,  and  this  exigency  is  their  best  justifica- 
tion j  because  the  pressure  of  peculiar  circumstances  may,  under 
the  most  free  government  possible,  warrant  very  strict  and  even 
oppressive  regulations  of  a  temporary  nature,  if  the  public  safety 
clearly  demand  such  ;  these  regulations,  however,  no  wise  states- 
man will  wish  to  enforce,  when  the  circumstances  which  occasion 
them  no  longer  require  their  continuance  j  but  exactly  how  long 
they  shall  continue  and  when  they  shall  cease,  is  a  question  which 
an  able  practical  statesman  is  alone  competent  to  decide. 

"  With  respect  to  our  dissenting  brethren  of  this  day,  as  they 
have,  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  laid  aside  that  passionate  invec- 
tive, that  offensive,  acrimonious  manner,  both  of  writing  and  of 
speaking,  which  they  formerly  too  much  practised,  il  is  highly 
incumbent  upon  us,  in  return,  to  feel  for  them,  however  differ- 
I  ing  in  the  forms  of  external  religious  worship,  or  in  points  of 
doubtful  disputation,  all  that  good-will  and  cordiality  which  they 
seem  disposed  to  shew  us  ;  and  it  is  more  particularly  our  duty  to 
do  this  at  the  present  veiy  serious  crisis,  when  union  is  so  loudly 
tailed  for  from  all  quarters,  and  is  so  much  wanted  :  a  crisis  when. 
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•we  are  threatened  with  invasion  by  the  common  enemy  of  every 
country  which  has  a  territory  worth  plundering,  or  a  constitution 
worth  subverting.  At  such  a  crisis,  it  is  surely  requisite  not  only 
to  lay  aside  every  emotion  of  resentment,  but  to  cultivate  a  cor- 
dial good-will  towards  Christians  of  every  description,  who  are 
warmly  attached  to  our  civil  constitution,  and  agree  with  us, 
moreover,  in  the  great  essentials  of  Christianity. 

"  Upon  an  occasion  like  this,  when  1  deliver  an  opinion  so 
strongly  in  favour  of  our  Catholic  and  Dissenting  brethren,  I  do 
not  mean  to  say  that  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  England  live  in 
those  halcyon  days  when  '  righteousness  and  peace  have  kissed 
each  other/  and  that  instead  of  exerting  all  possible  '  care  and 
diligence/  they  may  f  sleep  and  take  their  rest :'  this  is  by  no  means 
my  intention.  He,  indeed,  must  survey  the  world  around  him 
in  a  very  superficial  manner,  who  can  entertain  such  an  idea. 
From  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel  to  this  very  moment,  vigi- 
lance and  activity  have  always  been,  aud  will,  I  fear,  never  cease 
to  be,  indispensable  requisites  in  every  minister  of  that  gospel, 
and  certainly  were  never  more  so  than  now  j  because,  though  I 
admit,  and  I  firmly  believe  it  may  truly  be  admitted,  that  we 
have  no  danger  to  apprehend  either  from  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant non-conformists,  the  established  clergy  have,  notwithstand- 
ing, full  occasion  for  unwearied  attention  to  the  great  business  in 
which  they  are  engaged.  Secure  as  the  church  of  England  may 
be  thought  from  external  attacks — Intus  est  hostii — The  unity  of 
this  church  is  disturbed,  and  its  very  existence  endangered  more 
and  more  every  day ;  on  the  one  hand,  by  rhe  mistaken  zeal  of 
ill-informed  enthusiasts ;  and  on  the  other,  by  that  widely  spread 
indifference  and  luke-warmness  which  have  pervaded  so  large  a 
portion  of  its  members.  It  is  hard  to  say  which  of  these  two  ex- 
tremes is  most  unfriendly  to  that  pure  and  perfect  system  of  faith 
and  manners  which  we  profess." 

After  this  the  Bishop  alludes  to  those  who  "  lay 
claim  to  irresistible  influxes  of  divine  grace."  He 
does  not  accuse  them  without  distinction,  of  endea- 
vouring to  impose  upon  others;  but  his  lordship  is 
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thoroughly  persuaded,  that  in  many  instance* 
they  deceive  themselves ;  "oppressed  with  melan- 
choly, or  intoxicated  with  vanity,"  adds  he,  "  they 
mistake  the  wild  conceits  of  a  disordered  fancy  for 
the  real  influence  of  that  spirit  which  e  cometh 
down  from  the  Father  of  lights/  and  the  genuine 
source  of  which  is  in  all  cases  best  known  by  its 
fruita."  To  combat  these,  he  very  properly  recom- 
mends, not  persecution  or  violence,  but  increased 
diligence,  patience,  and  meekness,  and  above  all, 
private  personal  instruction. 

In  respect  to  those  who  are  termed  rc  Evangelical 
Preachers/'  the  bishop  wishes  not  to  revive  ani- 
mosity or  rekindle  disputes,  and  still  less  to  pass  an 
indiscriminate  censure  upon  many  pious  and  learned 
clergymen. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  adds  he,  "  I  am  so  far  from  thinking  ill 
of  these  persons,  that  I  believe  they  are  often  represented  as  pro- 
moters of  enthusiasm,  for  no  other  reason  but  because  they  ar» 
more  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  the  important  duties  attach- 
ed to  their  profession,  than  many  who  object  to  their  conduct.  I 
must  however  unequivocally  declare,  that  to  assume  a  title  which 
appears  to  distinguish  one  part  of  the  established  clergy  from  an- 
other, to  alienate  a  flock  from  their  regulated  appointed  pastor, 
by  exercising  the  spiritual  gifts  of  preaching,  or  of  exhorting 
whenever  or  wherever  any  zealous  individual  may  think  fit,  can 
have  ho  tendency  but  to  injure  our  ecclesiastical  establishment,  by 
creating  divisions,  where  union  is  so  indispensably  requisite." 

The  following  quotation  has  become  a  subject  of 
animadversion,  and  has  been  considered  by  some, 
notwithstanding  the  concession  made,  as  not  strictly 
.accordant  with  that  uniform  liberality  so  emi- 

cci 
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nently  and  so  worthily  displayed  on  every  other  oc- 
casion. 

"  Nor  is  this  all :  that  most  important  of  all  objects  in  every 
pcint  of  view — I  mean  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the 
lower  orders  of  society,  would  thus  (by  '  teaching  from  house  to 
house')  be  effectually  obtained  in  the  most  unexceptionable  man- 
ner, and  the  rising  generation  would  be  taught  the  doctrines  and 
the  precepts  of  the  national  religion,  according  to  the  plan  of  edu- 
cation established  by  our  pious  and  judicious  fathers  at  the  Refor- 
mation ;  a  plan  which,  as  a  member  of  the  church  of  England,  I 
must  be  permitted  to  prefer  to  the  generalizing  system  of  Mr.  Joseph 
Lancaster,  who  is  now  so  much  talked  of  j  of  which  system,  not- 
withstanding whatever  merit  it  may  have  in  other  respects,  the  dis- 
tinguishing, doctrines  of  Christianity  make  no  part :  at  the  same 
time,  I  am  ready  to  bear  full  testimony  to  the  benevolent  inten- 
tion of  this  humane  and  active  friend  of  the  poor  ;  and  also  to  the 
ingenuity  displayed  in  carrying  some  parts  of  his  system  into  exe- 
cution. I  should,  however,  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  see  his  '  In- 
stitutes of  Christianity,'  whenever  they  make  their  appearance, 
supersede  the  use  of  our  incomparable  Church  Catechism,  and  be 
substituted  in  the  room  of  the  Creed,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the 
Ten  Commandments." 

In  1808,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich  was  nominated 
to  preach  on  Saturda}',  January  the  30th,  before 
the  Lords  spiritual  and  temporal,,  "  being  the  day 
appointed  to  be  observed  as  the  day  of  the  martyr- 
dom of  King  Charles  I."  The  execution  of  this 
monarch,  whom  churchmen  have  been  sometimes 
pleased  to  consider  as  "  one  who  died  for  the 
truth/'  is  at  once  a  very  equivocal,  and  a  very  deli- 
cate portion  of  our  history.  To  say  the  zealots  of 
that,  day  were  entirely  right,  would  be  to  concede 
too  much  ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  admit  the 
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King  to  have  been  in  the  wrong,  ab  initio,  would 
be  a  gross  violation  of  the  laws  and  the  consti- 
tution of  this  country.  To  get  rid  of  thje  difficulty, 
it  was  usual,  for  some  time  anterior  to  the  French 
Revolution,  for  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  ad- 
journ over  that  day  ;  but  since  the  very  unjust 
sentence  against  Louis  XVJ.  the  ancient  custom 
has  been  revived. 

The  following  text,  on  this  occasion,  was  very 
appropriately  chosen  from  1  Samuel.,  chap.  viii. 
y.  19.  fe  Nay,  but  we  will  have  a  king  over  us/' 

(t  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,"  says  his  lordship,  "  that 
there  is  not  perhaps  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  no,  not  even  19 
the  revolutionary  period  in  which  we  live>  any  one  event,  from 
which  a  more  affecting  lesson  may  be  drawn,  by  persons  of  every 
rank  and  situation  of  life,  than  that  which  we  are  here  assembled 
to  commemorate  ;  especially  if  the  causes  which  produced,  and 
the  sad  effects  which  followed  it,  be  investigated  with  seriousness 
and  impartiality.  Such  investigation,  however,  can  be  of  no  real 
service  to  us  now,  unless  w.e  carefully  remember,  fhat  the  annual 
commemoration  of  this  day,  is  not  enjoined  us  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  alive  the  narrow  party  prejudices  of  a  former  age,  or  the 
still  more  narrow  prejudices  of  an  over-heate4  religious  zeal, 
which  in  all  ages  alike  have  been,  and  will  never  cease  to  be,  the 
fcane,  both  of  public  prosperity  and  of  private  happiness. 

"  The  great  end  and  design  of  the  fast  we  at  present  solemnize, 
is  of  a  far  different  nature ;  it  was  originally  instituted,  and  is 
now  continued,  in  the  first  place,  to  excite  in  us,  an  heartfelt  ab- 
horrence of  those  sins,  which  once  brought  doyra  upon  this  nation 
the  heavy  judgments  of  God ;  and  in  the  next  place,  to  teach  u^s 
the  indispensable  duty  of  subduing  in  ourselves,  that  uncharitable 
and  vindictive  spirit  towards  those  who  differ  from  us,  either  in 
politics  or  in  religion,  which  we  justly  censure  in  ovr  forefathers  j 
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and  instead  of  it,  to  put  on  moderation  and  meekness,  forbearance 
and  candour,  which  are  the  best  characteristics  of  a  Christian,  and 
by  the  exercise  of  which,  we  can  alone  effectually  promote  the 
due  observation  of  this  day.  '  A  day  of  trouble,  and  of  rebuke," 
a  day  notwithstanding,  the  remembrance  of  which  cannot  fail  of 
furnishing  both  to  power  and  to  licentiousness,  a  lessoa  which 
they  frequently  stand  in  need  of,  though  they  rarely  are  disposed 
to  listen  to.  Those  who  study  history  >  as  history  ought  always  to 
be  studied,  I  mean  without  any  preconceived  bias  on  their  minds, 
will  readily  admit,  that  at  the  period,  which  on  the  present  occa- 
sion we  are  unavoidably  led  to  consider,  «  both  the  monarch  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people,  were,  in  their  turns,  very  much 
in  the  wrong,  though  not  always,  nor  on  the  same  occasions/  as  is 
justly  observed  by  the  most  impartial  historian*  we  have. 

"  It  would  be  no  very  diriicult  task  to  illustrate  the  truth  of 
this  remark,  by  an  appeal  to  a  variety  of  particular  instances  ;  but 
it  appears  to  me,  that  I  shall  more  usefully  discharge  the  duty 
which  1  have  undertaken,  by  enforcing  as  strongly  as  I  can,  seme 
among  the  many  important  inferences  resulting  from  those  well 
known  historical  facts,  which  will  immediately  occur  to  the  recol- 
lection of  all  who  hear  me.  Inferences,  which  it  is  the  duty  both 
of  princes  and  of  subjects,  most  attentively  to  consider.  The 
former  may  learn  from  the  tragical  end  of  a  Sovereign,  of  whom  it 
is  said  by  those  who  are  least  partial  to  his  memory,  «  that  he 
might  be  reckoned  one  of  the  most  accomplished  princes  that  has 
ever  been  on  the  English  throne/  if  his  many  exemplary  and  ex- 
cellent virtues  had  not  been  allayed  and  discredited  by  a  love  of 
arbitrary  sway,  and  by  an  inattention  to  the  character,  and  to  the 
spirit  of  his  people. 

<f  They  may  learn,  I  say,  from  this  sad  event,  never  to  affect  any 
power  beyond  what  is  trusted  to  them  by  the  constitution  of  the 
country,  which  they  are  called  by  Providence  to  govern ;  and 
constantly  to  bear  in  mind,  that  as  rhe  good  of  the  people  is  the 
only  legitimate  end  of  government,  so  a  free  people  will  always 
jrtgard  liberty  as  their  chief  good.  Above  all,  they  may  learn  to 
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consider  as  very  suspicious  friends,  or  rather  as  dangerous  enemies, 
those  who  advise  them  to  lay  down  their  will  as  a  law,  and,  '  to 
hold  that  for  honourable,  which  pleaseth ;  and  for  just,  that 
which  profiteth  ;'  which  was  in  those  days,  as  we  are  informed  by 
the  noble  historian,  the  usual  language  of  the  council  table,  and 
the  star  chamber.  If  the  transactions  of  this  unhappy  aera  afford 
a  lesson  thus  striking  to  kings  and  magistrates,  they  furnish  at 
least  an  equal  degree  of  instruction  to  the  people  at  large.  Sub- 
jects of  every  description  and  denomination,  may  learn  from  the 
anarchy  and  the  confusion,  the  misery  and  the  oppression  of  those 
-  wretched  times,  to  estimate,  as  they  deserve,  the  superior  advan- 
tages of  living  under  a  constitution  of  government,  which  equally 
secures  to  the  Sovereign  and  the  subject,  the  legitimate  exercise  of 
their  respective  rights.  They  cannot  but  learn,  from  the  crimes 
and  the  follies  of  their  forefathers,  that  it  is  as  contrary  to  their  inte- 
rest, as  it  certainly  is  to  their  duty,  to  look  upon  every  indiscreet 
measure,  every  harsh  expression,  every  trifling  mistake,  or  even 
every  personal  injury,  committed  by  those  who  rule  over  them, 
as  a  settled  premeditated  invasion  of  their  rights ;  and  therefore, 
as  justifying  on  their  parts,  not  only  a  turbulent  resistance  of  au- 
thority, but  also  a  mad  attempt  to  pull  down  upon  their  heads,  a 
venerable  fabric  which  has  afforded  them  shelter  and  protection 
for  ages  5  and  this,  without  any  reasonable  prospect  of  erecting  a 
better  in  its  room.  A  degree  of  madness,  not  inferior  to  that 
which  a  company  of  mariners  would  be  guilty  of,  who,  when  a 
storm  arose,  should  resolve  to  drive  their  ship  against  a  rock,  in 
hopes,  if  they  survived,  of  being  able  to  build  a  more  convenient 
ene  with  the  scattered  fragments  of  the  wreck." 

The  Bishop  after  this  observes,  that  it  has  been  frequently 
remarked  by  writers,  both  of  our  own  and  of  other  countries,  that 
we  are  a  nation  of  politicians.  Far  from  disavowing  this,  he 
remarks  with  great  justice,  "  that  political  arguments  belong 
peculiarly,  I  had  almost  said  exclusively,  to  a  free  people.  As 
long  therefore,"  adds  he,  "as  we  have  a  public  interest,  which 
it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  pursue,  and  public  rights,  which  it  is 
our  duty  to  defend,  as  long  as  we  have  <  a  king  to  serve,  and  a 
country  to  embrace ;'  so  long  we  shall  naturally,  and  unavokl- 
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ably,  be  led  to  take  a  warmer  part,  and  feel  a  deeper  concern  in 
political  transactions,  than  those  who  live  under  a  less  perfect, 
because  a  less  free  form  of  government.  We  should  indeed  be 
culpable  if  \ve  did  not.  Nor  will  such  interference,  whilst  it  is 
confined  within  the  bounds  of  reason  and  moderation,  be  injtirious 
either  to  private  or  to  public  happiness.  The  exact  extent  of 
these  bounds  it  may  not  perhaps  be  easy,  in  ail  case*?,  to  ascertain 
with  precision.  The  point  must  be  sometimes  left  to  the  good 
sense  and  judgment  of  individuals  ;  and  it  may  be  safely  left ; 
because  there  are  very  few  of  us  «o  ill-informed  as  not  to  know, 
that  a  disposition  to  censure,  without  due  reflection,  the  conduct 
of  those  appointed  to  rale  over  us,  and  to  complain  of  the  incon- 
veniences we  suffer,  regardless  of  the  benefits  we  enjoy,  is,  in 
every  point  of  view,  a  dangerous  and  a  reprehensible  turn  of 
mind.  But  though  it  must  be  allowed  that  petulant  self-conceit, 
or  querulous  remonstrance,  may  now  and  then  embarrass,  and 
even  defeat  the  best-concerted  measures  of  government,  yet  at 
the  same  time  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  a  \my,  dull  indifference 
to  the  character  and  actions  of  those  who  conduct  these  measures, 
or  a  want  of  attention  to  the  tendency  of  the  measures  themselves, 
are  productive,  in  a  constitution  like  ours,  of  still  more  and  still 
greater  evils." 

His  lordship  next  animadverts  on  th$  fol}y  of 
those  who  assert  that,,  "  monarchy  is  an  absurdity" 
an$  "  hereditary  monarchy  a  still  greater."  But 
while  the  good  Bishop  points  out,  on  one  hand, 
the  dangerous  tendency  of  extravagant  political 
theories.,  equally  in  opposition  to  reason  and  to 
scripture,  he  inclines  not  to  run  intp  the  opposite 
extreme,  by  "  wishing  to  inculcate  those  slavish 
principles  of  government,  which  (fortunately  for 
us  all)  have  been  long  since  forgotten  or  despised, 
and  which  never  had  the  sanction  either  of  reason 
or  of  revelation  to  support  them.  The  gospel  add* 
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nothing  to  the  prerogative  of  kings,  nor  does  it  di- 
minish the  privilege  of  subjects ;  it  leaves  the  state 
of  both  to  be  determined  by  the  particular  consti- 
tution, laws,  and  customs  of  their  respective  coun- 
tries." 

Having  thus  contemplated  the  Bishop  of  Nor- 
wich in  his  character  of  an  eminent  dignitary  of 
the  church  of  England,  and  not  merely  noticed, 
but  quoted  largely  from  the  only  two  publications 
to  which  his  name  has  been  affixed,  we  are  now  to 
consider  him  as  a  lord  of  Parliament. 

It  may  have  been  already  perceived,  that  this 
prelate  is  extremely  liberal  in  respect  to  those  who 
differ  from  him,  either  in  politics  or  religion.  It 
will  be  less  surprising,  therefore,  that  contemplat- 
ing the  Catholic  question,  both  in  regard  to  its 
doctrinal  effect  and  its  immediate  policy,  he  should 
have  advocated  that  side  of  the  subject  which  leans 
towards  mildness.  When  we  consider  the  number 
of  those  in  Ireland  addicted  to  the  worship  of  the 
church  of  Rome,  and  contemplate  the  very  delicate 
situation  of  that  portion  of  the  empire,  there  is  good 
reason  to  pause,  in  respect  to  the  continuance  of 
our  ancient  policy. 

Lord  Grenville,  accordingly,  on  the  27th  of  May, 
1808,  moved  for  the  House  of  Lords,  "  to  resolve 
itself  into  a  committee,  to  consider  of  the  petition 
of  the  Irish  Catholics."  After  a  long  and  able 
address,  which  led  to  a  most  important  and  inte- 
resting debate  j  he  was  supported  by  the  Bishop  of 
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Norwich  in  the   following,    which   is    a   maiden 
speech, 

"  I  rise,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  to  address  your  lordships, 
and  I  rise  with  unaffected  reluctance  ;  not  because  1  entertain  the 
smallest  doubt  respecting  either  the  expediency,  the  policy,  of 
the  justice  of  the  measure  now  under  consideration,  but  because, 
to  a  person  in  my  situation,  it  must  be  exceedingly  painful  (howT 
ever  firmly  persuaded  he  may  be  in  his  own  mind)  to  find  himself 
impelled,  by  a  sense  of  duty,  to  maintain  an  opinion,  directly  the 
reverse  of  which  is  supported  by  so  many  wise  and  good  men,  who 
belong  to  the  same  profession,  and  who  sit  upon  the  same  bench 
•with  me.  Important  occasions,  however,  sometimes  arise,  on 
which  an  individual  may  be  called  upon  to  avow  his  own  senti- 
ments, explicitly  and  unequivocally,  without  any  undue  deference 
to  the  judgment  of  others.  Such  an  occasion  I  conceive  the  pre- 
sent to  be,  and  shall  without  further  apology,  trouble  your  lord- 
ships  with  a  few  remarks. 

"  I  have  considered,  with  all  the  care  and  attention  of  which  I 
am  capable,  the  \-arious  arguments  which  are  urged  against  the 
petition  in  favour  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  which  has,  this  day, 
for  the  second  time,  been  presented  and  supported  by  the  noble 
baron  on  the  other  side  of  the  House,  with  his  usual  abilities,  and 
at  the  same  time,  with  that  well  known  regard  for  the  real  interests 
of  the  established  church,  for  its  peace,  its  security,  its  honour, 
and  its  prosperity,  which  forms,  and  has  always  formed,  so  distin- 
guished a  part  in  the  character  of  that  noble  lord.  These  objec- 
tions, my  lords,  numerous  as  they  are  said  to  be,  may  all  of  them 
I  think  be  reduced  under  four  heads. 

"  In  the  first  place,  it  is  asserted,  or  rather  strongly  insinuated, 
that  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Catholics  are  of  such  a  nature,  as, 
per  $e,  to  exclude  those  who  hold  them  from  the  civil  and  mili- 
tary situations  to  which  they  aspire.  It  is  next  said,  that  if  this 
were  not  the  case,  these  situations  are  matters  of  favour,  not  of 
right,  and  therefore  the  Catholics  have  no  just  cause  to  complain, 
that  they  are  excluded  from  them.  In  the  third  place,  we  are 
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d,  that  if  it  were  admitted  that  the  measure  was,  abstractedly 
.considered,  just  and  right,  it  would  be  highly  inexpedient  to  repeal 
Statutes,  which  were  passed  after  much  deliberation,  and  are  con- 
#idered  by  many  as  the  bulwarks  of  the  constitution,  iu  church  and 
ptate.  And,  lastly,  there  are  some  who  contend,  that  if  there  were 
no  other  objection,  the  words  of  the  coronation  oath  present  an  in- 
superable bar  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics.  I  shall  not  detain 
your  lordships  long  in  the  examination  of  these  objections,  be- 
cause they  have  been  repeatedly  discussed,  and,  as  it  appears  to 
»ne,  very  satisfactorily  refuted,  by  far  abler  men,  both  in  this 
House  and  out  of  it. 

"  With  respect  to  the  religious  tenets  of  the  Catholics  of  the 
present  day,  it  is  not  a  little  singular,  my  lords,  that  we  will  not 
allow  them  to  know  what  their  own  religious  tenets  really  are. 
We  call  upon  them  for  their  creed,  upon  some  very  important 
points,  and  they  give  it  us  without  reserve ;  but,  instead  of  believ- 
ing what  they  say,  we  refer  them,  with  an  air  of  controversial 
triumph,  to  the  councils  of  Constance,  or  Tholouse,  to  the  fourth 
t-ateran  council,  or  to  the  council  of  Trent.  In  vain  they  most 
explicitly  and  most  solemnly  aver,  that  they  hold  ne  teuet  whatso* 
ever,  incompatible  with  their  duties,  either  as  men  or  as  subjects, 
or  in  any  way  hurtful  to  the  government  under  which  they  live. 
In  vain  they  publish  declaration  upon  declaration,  in  all  of  which 
they  most  unequivocally  disavow  those  highly  exceptionable  tenets 
which  are  imputed  to  them,  and  not  only  do  they  disavow,  but 
they  express  their  abhorrence  of  them.  In  vain  they  confirm 
these  declarations  by  an  oath  ;  an  oath,  my  lords,  framed  by  our- 
selves, drawn  up  with  all  possible  car*  and  caution,  and  couched 
in  terms  as  strong  as  language  affords.  In  addition  to  these  ample 
securities  for  the  principles  and  practice  of  this  numerous  and 
loyal  class  of  our  fellow-subjects  and  fellow-christians,  a  great 
statesman,  now  unhappily  no  more,  caused  to  be  transmitted  a  string 
pf  very  important  queries  to  the  principal  Catholic  universities 
abroad,  for  the  purpote  of  ascertaining  with  precision,  the  senti*- 
ments  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  respecting  the  real  nature  and  extent 
of  the  papal  power,  and  some  other  weighty  points.  The  answers 
returned  to  these  queries,  by  those  learned  bodies,  appeared  to  me, 
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at  the  time  as  they  do  now,  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  in  the  same, 
light  they  were  considered  by  most  dispassionate  men. 

"  Notwithstanding  all  this,  a  concealed  jealousy  of  Catholics 
*till  lurks  about  by  far  too  many  of  us — a  jealousy,  in  my  opinion, 
as  unworthy  of  a  frank  and  enlightened  people,  as  it  is  injurious 
and  cruel  towards  those  who  are  the  objects  of  it.  For,  surely, 
rny  lords,  if  there  be  one  position  more  incon  trover tibly  true  than 
another,  it  is  tin's — if  an  individual,  or  a  body  of  men,  will  give  to 
the  government  under  which  they  live,  such  a  security,  upon 
path,  as  that  government  itself  prescribes  j  if,  moreover,  they 
maintain  no  opinions  destructive  of  moral  obligation,  or  subver- 
sive of  civil  society,  their  speculative  opinions,  of  a  religious  na- 
ture, can  never,  with  justice  or  with  reason,  be  urged  as  excluding 
them  from  civil  and  military  situations.  The  Catholics,  my 
lords,  give  this  security,  and  having  given  it,  the  legislature  itself 
has  declared  that  they  ought  to  be  considered  as  good  and  loyal 
subjects  j  as  such,  therefore,  in  my  view  of  die  subject,  they  are 
unquestionably  entitled  to  the  privileges  which  they  claim. 

'-'  When  I  speak  of  merely  speculative  opinions  of  religion,  I 
wish  to  be  understood  as  meaning  such  opinions  as  begin  in  the 
understanding,  and  rest  there  ;  and  have  no  practical  influence 
whatsoever  upon  our  conduct  in  life.  With  this  limitation,  I  am 
not  sensible  that  there  is  any  fallacy  in  the  argument  which  I  have 
made  use  of;  if  there  be  any,  I  shall  be  happy  to  have  it  pointed 
cut,  as  I  cannot  possibly  have  any  motive  in  view,  but  what,  from 
my  heart,  I  believe  to  be  the  truth.  Should  an  unfortunate  and 
deep-rooted  prejudice  prevail,  so  as  to  make  us  to  say,  decidedly 
and  openly,  that  we  will  not  believe  a  Catholic,  even  upon  his 
oath — there  is  an  end,  my  lords,  of  the  discussion  at  once.  But 
the  argument,  if  argument  it  can  be  called,  proves  a  great  deal 
too  much,  and  for  this  plain  reasqn — -no  obligation  more  binding 
than  that  of  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Being,  by  an  oath,  has 
hitherto  been  devised  jn  civil  society.- — He,  therefore,  who  can 
justly  be  supposed  capable  of  setting  at  nought  such  an  obligation, 
upon  any  pretence  whatsoever,  is  not  only  unworthy  of  the  privi- 
Jeges  here  contended  for,  but  he  is  unfit  for  all  social  intercourse 
of  every  kind :  t'etalo  sub  iisdem  sit  trabikun.  Harsh  and  horrid 
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as  the  expression  must  sound  in  your  lordship's  ears,  he  ought  to 
be  exterminated  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  or  at  least  he  should 
be  banished  for  life  to  Botany  Bay  ;  and  even,  when  arrived  there, 
be  should  be  driven  back  into  the  sea;  for  there  is  no  den  of 
thieves,  no  gang  of  robbers,  no  banditti  so  thoroughly  profligate, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  devoid  of  common  understanding,  as  to 
admit  that  man  a  member  of  their  community,  upon  whose  fidelity 
to  his  engagements  no  reliance  can  be  placed  even  for  a  single  hour. 
"  I  come  now  to  the  second  objection,  my  answer  to  which  will 
be  very  short :  civil  arid  military  appointments  are,  it  seems,  mat- 
ters of  favour,  not  of  right,  and  therefore  the  Catholics  have  no 
just  cause  to  complain  that  they  are  excluded  from  them.  I  can 
hardlv,  my  lords,  conceive  any  man  in  earnest  who  regards  this 
distinction  as  applicable  to  the  present  case,  because  no  one  pleads 
for  an  abstract  right  to  these  situations,  but  for  a  capacity  of  hold- 
ing them.  No  one  contends  for  the  absolute  possession  of  civil 
and  military  offices,  but  for  equal  eligibility  to  them}  and  having 
endeavoured  to  prove  that  all  men  are  equally  eligible,  who  give 
to  the  government  under  which  they  live  such  a  security,  upon 
oath,  for  their  conduct  as  subjects,  as  that  government  itself  pre- 
scribes, and  who  maintain  no  opinions  destructive  of  moral  obli- 
gation, or  subversive  of  civil  society,  I  shall  only  add  here,  that 
they  are  so  considered  in  almost  all  the  governments  of  Europe, 
and  over  the  whole  continent  of  America ;  and  I  shall  be  sorry  to 
see  England  the  last  to  follow  so  good  an  example.  '  But  it  is 
inexpedient,'  we  are  told,  '  to  repeal  statutes  which  are  passed  with 
much  deliberation,  and  are  considered  by  many  as  the  bulwarks 
of  the  constitution  in  church  and  state.'  How  long,  my  lords,  it 
may  be  thought  expedient,  or  necessary,  that  the  remaining  part 
of  these  restrictive  disqualifying  statutes  should  be  enforced 
against  the  Catholics,  or  at  what  precise  period  their  operations 
Shall  end,  i?  a  question,  not  for  a  divine,  but  for  lawyers  and  states- 
men to  decide.  I  may,  however,  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
under  any  government,  however  free,,  though  peculiar  clrcum? 
stances  may,  perhaps,  call  for  statutes  of  a  very  strict  and  even  of 
a  very  severe  nature,  for  a  limited  period  of  time  ;  yet  no  wise 
statesman  would,  I  imagine,  wish  those  statutes  to  remain  unre- 
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pealed  *  moment  after  the  circumstances  which  occasioned  then* 
cease  to  exist. 

"Those  \vJ"o  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  the  ttattJte« 
here  alluded  to,  and  of  the  limes  in  which  they  passed,  will  an- 
ticipate my  application  of  this  remark  ;  the  application  of  it  is, 
indeed,  made  for  me  by  a  very  eminent  lawyer,  and  a  very  candid 
friend  to  the  ecclesiastical  as  well  as  to  the  civil  constitution  of 
this  realm.  This  able  writer  observes  more  than  once  in  his 
Commentaries,  that  '  whenever  the  period  shall  arrive  when  the 
power  of  the  pope  is  weak  and  insignificant,  and  there  is  no  pre- 
tender to  the  throne,  that  then  will  be  time  to  grant  full  indul- 
gence to  the  Catholics/ 

"  That  time,  my  lords,  is  now  come  ;  there  is  no  pretender  to 
the  throne  \  and,  with  respect  to  the  papal  power,  not  a  single 
person  present  apprehends,  1  am  thoroughly  persuaded,  any 
danger  from  it.  In  truth,  that  once  gigantic  power  'magnistat 
niminis  umbra,'  and  nothing  more.  Where,  then,  can  be  the 
objection»to  granting  the  petition  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ? 
A  petition  founded  on  the  immutable  principles  of  reason  and  of 
justice  ;  a  petition  also  which  worldly  policy  loudly  calls  upon  us 
to  accede  to  in  the  present  very  serious  crisis ;  a  crisis  which  de- 
mands the  union  of  the  wise  and  brave  of  every  description,  and  of 
every  denomination ;  that  cordial  union,  I  mean,  which  is  most 
assuredly  the  best  support,  and  indeed  the  only  secure  bulwark  of 
every  government  upon  earth.  It  is  unnecessary  to  add,  that  an 
union  of  this  kind  can  be  obtained  only  by  confidence  and  concili- 
ation. But  if  worldly  policy  did  not  thus  loudly  call  upon  us,  a 
principle  of  gratitude  should  lead  us  to  pay  all  the  attention  in  our 
power  to  these  numerous,  loyal,  and  respectable  petitioners, 
to  whom  we  are,  in  a  great  measure  indebted,  for  the  noblest 
monument  of  wisdom  and  beneficence  combined,  -K'hich.  modern 
times  hare  seen.  I  mean  the  union  of  Ireland  with  England — an 
union  which,  without  their  cordial  co-operation,  could  never  have 
been  effected.  In  reply  to  these  observations,  which  nppear  to  rne 
to  carry  some  weight  with  them,  there  are  some  who  maintain 
that,  if  there  were  no  other  objection,  the  words  of  the  coronation 
•ath  present  an  insuperable  bar  to  the  claims  of  the  Catholics  of 
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Ireland.  Of  all  the  arguments,  my  lords,  which  either  principle 
or  prejudice  has  suggested,  or  which  imagination  has  started,  there 
is  not  one  which  appears  to  me  to  rest  upon  so  weak  a  foundation, 
as  that  which  is  built  upon  the  words  of  the  coronation  oath. 

"  This  oath,  as  your  lordships  well  know,  underwent  some  alte- 
ration at  the  period  of  die  Revolution  in  1(383.,  at  which  period 
that  great  prince,  William  the  Third,  entered  into  the  following 
solemn  engagement  when  he  ascended  the  throne  of  this  kingdom : 
'I  will  maintain  the  laws  of  God,  the  true  profession  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  the  reformed  Protestant  Church,  established  by  law  :  and 
I  will  preserve  to  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  and  to  the 
churches  committed  to  their  charge,  all  such  rights  and  privileges, 
as,  by  law,  do,  or  shall  appertain  unto  them,  or  any  of  them.*  If, 
my  lords,  even  intelligent  and  honest  men  were  not  sometime* 
disposed  to  adopt  any  mode  of  reasoning,  however  weak,  which 
coincides  with  their  preconceived  ideas  upon  a  subject,  it  would 
be  no  easy  matter  to  find  out,  upon  what  principle  or  fair  con- 
struction, the  words,  which  I  have  just  repeated  from  the  coro- 
nation oath,  can  be  thought  to  militate  against  the  claims  of  the 
Catholics  of  Ireland.  It  will  not,  I  trust,  be  said,  for  I  am  sure  it 
cannot  be  proved,  that  it  is  either  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  God, 
or  the  unconfined  and  benevolent  tendency  of  the  gospel,  or  to 
those  liberal  and  enlightened  principles  upon  which  the  Reform- 
ation was  founded  j  to  admit  to  situations  of  honour,  or  of  profit, 
in  the  state,  men  of  talents  and  of  virtue  to  whom  no  objection  can 
possibly  be  made,  but  their  speculative  opinions,  of  merely  a  re- 
ligious nature.  Nor  can  I  conceive  in  what  manner  the  right* 
and  privileges  of  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  this  realm,  or  of  the 
churches  committed  to  their  charge,  can  be  affected,  by  granting 
civil  and  military  appointments  to  men,  cordially  devoted  to  the 
civil  constitution,  and  who  have  solemnly  declared,  upon  oath, 
that  it  is  neither  their  intention  or  their  wish  to  injure  or  disturb 
the  ecclesiastical.  For  my  own  part,  my  lords,  as  ap  individual, 
clergyman  of  the  church  of  England,  sincerely  attached  to  the  esta- 
blished church,  and  proud  of  the  situation  which  I  hold  in  it,  I  should 
be  exceedingly  sorry  if  I  could  think,  for  a  moment  that  I  pos- 
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sessed  any  rights  or  privileges  incompatible  with  the  just  claims  of 
so  many  excellent  subjects  and  conscientious  fellow-christians. 

"Beit  however  admitted,  my  lords,  that  the  words  of  the 
coronation  oath  will  bear  the  construction  which  has  been  put 
upon  them  ;  I  wish  to  ask  where  was  the  objection  drawn  from 
this  oath,  when,  in  17$2,  so  many  indulgencies  were  wisely  and 
justly  granted  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  ?  indulgencies  precisely 
of  the  same  kind,  though  differing  in  degree  from  those  which  are 
noto  petitioned  for, 

"  But  I  forbear  to  push  this  argument  any  further ;  various, 
considerations  restrain  me ;  and,  perhaps,  enough  has  been  said, 
to  prove  that  the  words  of  the  coronation  oath  have  been  unad- 
visedly and  inconclusively  brought  forward  during  the  discussion 
of  that  important  question,  which  has  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
public  for  more  than  three  years.  I  will  now  detain  your  lord- 
thips  no  longer  :  indeed,  I  should  not  have  presumed  to  intrude 
so  long  upon  your  patience,  had  I  not  thought  it  incumbent  upon 
me  to  assign  the  best  reason  in  my  power  for  differing  so  widely 
from  those  around  me,  whose  judgment  I  respect,  though  I  can- 
not implicitly  bow  to  it  against  the  clearest  conviction  of  my 
understanding,  and  die  best  feelings  of  my  heart." 

The  Bishop  of  Norwich,  many  years  since,  mar- 
ried Miss  Grace  Coote,  daughter  of  the  Reverend 
Charles  Coote,  Dean  of  Kilfenora,  the  elder  brother 
of  the  celebrated  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  K.B.  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  East  Indies,  and  father  of 
Lord  Castlecoote  of  the  kingdom  of  Ireland.  Bj 
this  lady  his  lordship  has  had  several  children,  and 
his  eldest  son  James,  who  is  now  a  field  officer*  ift 
the  60th  regiment,  and  has  served  on  the  Continent; 
another  son  died  many  years  since,  during  his  lord- 
ship's residence  at  Durham. 


*  Lieutenant-colonel. 
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In  contemplating  the  character  of  Dr.  Bathurst, 
Vie  behold  a  prelate  who  does  honour  to  the  Angli- 
can church,  by  his  candour  rind  liberality,  and  a 
lord  of  Parliament,  who  reflects  credit  on  the  bench 
of  bishops,  by  the  independence  of  his  conduct. 
Instead  of  interfering  in  elections,  like  a  late  digni- 
tary,* we  find  him  beloved  by  all  those  who  reside 
in  his  vicinity,  and  with  an  exception  perhaps  to 
Dr.  \Vatson,  his  lordship  is  the  only  bishop  of  our 
day,  who  has  been  ever  toasted  by  a  whig  club. 
But  it  is  not  by  a  party  alone,  that  this  dignified 
ecclesiastic  is  esteemed ;  for  he  is  venerated  by  his 
whole  diocese,  and  contemplated,  even  in  times  like 
the  present,  with  all  that  veneration  and  respect 
which  were  formerly  bestowed  on  our  primitive 
pastors,  when  favour  could  not  corrupt,  ambitioa 
alienate,  nor  power  subdue. 


THE    RIGHT    HON. 

RICHARD  FITZPATRICK,  D.C.L, 

EX-SECRETARY  AT  WAR,  &C.  &C. 

Fortis  sub  forte  fatescet. 

Motto  to  the  Otsory  Arms. 

THE  age  of  poetry,  like  that  of  chivalry,  ap- 
pears to  be  no  more,  and  is  never  likely  indeed  to 

*  We  allude  to  the  circular  letter  signed"  Samuel  St.  David's," 
dated  "  Aberguilly,  Aug.  24,  17S5,"  and  addressed  to  such  of  lire 
•clergy  as  had  votes  for  the  town  of  Carmarthen. 

1809-4810.  a  » 
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return.  Until  the  Augustan  period  of  Queeti 
Anne,  our  verses,  with  few  exceptions,  were  inhar- 
monious, our  grammatical  rules  unsettled,  and  our 
rhymes  incomplete.  Sentiment,  imagery,  wit,  and 
humour,  indeed  existed,  but  every  thing  that  de- 
pended on  language  was  in  a  great  degree  wanting. 
At  length,  however,  a  series  of  extraordinary  men 
made  their  appearance  in  immediate  succession,  as 
if  expressly  designed  to  remedy  every  deficiency* 
and  supply  whatever  might  be  required.  The 
poems  of  Waller,  horn  in  1605,  were  characterised 
by  a  certain  degree  of  elegance  and  smoothness  be- 
fore unknown.  He  was  happily  devoid  of  the 
quaintncss  of  his  contempory  Cowley,  and  of  the 
starchness  of  most  of  his  predecessors.  Milton,  who 
saw  that  light  three  years  after,  which  he  was 
doomed  to  be  deprived  of  before  the  close  of  his 
existence,  united  learning  and  science  with  a  taste 
for  the  beauties  of  nature,  and  became  among 
poets  what  Newton  was  soon  after  found  to  be 
among  mathematicians. 

Dryden,  b'orn  in  1631,  possessed  a  varied  excel- 
lence ;  his  verses  were  at  once  terse,  original,  and 
strong*,  and  he  possessed  the  rare  felicity  of  being 
able  to  compose  elegant  lines  without  difficulty, 
and  almost  without  effort. 

But  something  was  stili  wanting,  and  it  was  left 
to  Pope,  whose  star  appeared  above  the  poetical 
horizon,  exactly  at  the  epoch  of  the  revolution,  to 
complete  the  climax  by  the  introduction  of  method, 
lucid  arrangement,  musical  'cadence,  and  a  certain 
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degree  of  correctness,  of  which  until  then  our  lan- 
guage had  never  exhibited  a  complete  specimen. 

Since  that  period  but  tittle  has  been  achieved, 
and  but  little  remained  to  be  effected.  We  have 
indeed  beheld  much  elegant  poetry,  but  it  has  been 
accompanied  with  little  novelty;  and  in  the  depart- 
ment of  satire  alone  has  there  been  any  thing  like 
superior  excellence. 

Even  under  this  head,  we  can  at  present  recollect 
but  three  happy  effusions,  all  of  which  are  ano- 
nymous. The  first,  published  under  the  feigned 
name  of  "  Macgregor,"  consisted  of  "  An  Heroic 
Epistle  to  Sir  William  Chambers,  Knight  of  the 
Polar  Star,  &c."  the  second  had  "  Peter  Pindar" 
affixed  to  the  title-page  ;  while  the  third,  entitled 
the  ce  Rolliad,"  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  pro- 
duction of  a  constellation  of  wits,  among  whom, 
if  we  are  to  belive  the  *  author  of  the  "  Pursuits  of 

*  The  text  is  a.s  follows  : 

"  Or  with  Fitzpatrick  mark  the  space  between 
A  tainted  strumpet  and  a  spotless  queen." 

Note. — -"  A  line  taken  from  the  poetical  eclogue,  entitled 
"  The  Lyars,"  the  most  finished  of  all  the  productions  of  ths 
Rolliad.  Public  report  has  assigned  this  classical,  but  too  keen 
composition,  to  the  sacarstic  pen  of  General  Fitzpatrick." 

We  shall  here  present  the  reader  with  the  whole  passage  allud- 
ed to  above : 

"  Say  what  that  mineral,  brought  from  distant  climes, 
Which  screens  delinquents,  and  absolves  their  crimes ; 
Whose  dazzling  rays  confound  the  space  between 
A  tainted  strumpet  and  a  spotless  queen  ; 
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Literature,"  the  subject  of  this  memoir  had  the  ho- 
nour to  be  enrolled. 

General  Fit/patrick  is  descended,  on  the  paternal 
side,  from  an  ancient  family,  which  has  ranked  for 
ages  among  the  pri  mores,  or  grandees  of  a  neigh- 
bouring kingdom,  long  connected  with,  and  novr 
happily  untitcd  to  our  own.  If  we  are  to  give  credit 
to  the  Irish  antiquaries,  Heremon,  the  first 
monarch  of  the  Milesian  race,  was  the  patriarch 
from  whom  they  derive  their  origin;  and  it  ap- 
pears, that  after  they  had  assumed  the  surname  o£ 
Patrick,  they  were  for  some  centuries  kings  of  Ossory, 
in  the  province  of  Leinstcr.  Donald  Mac  Donald 
Mac  Gill  Patrick,  who  was  one  of  the  toparchs  of 
that  district  about  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, was  slain,  like  most  of  his  predecessors,  either 
during  an  insurrection,  or  in  battle.  Barnabj 
Mac  Gill  Patrick  was  a  contemporary  with  Henry 
VII.  and  Henry  VIII.  and  his  son  Barnaby  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  who  assumed  the  prefix  of 
Fitz.  It  was  of  course  the  policy  of  our  kings  to 
cultivate  the  friendship  and  assistance  of  chiefs  of 
this  description,  half  sovereigns  and  half  subjects  ; 

Whicli  Asia's  princes  give,  which  Europe's  take ; 
Tell  this,  dear  doctor,  and  I  yield  the  stake." 

These  verses,  we  believe,  have  only  produced  admiration ;  but 
there  is  a  single  line  to  be  found  in  the  same  eclogue— 

"  When  iiery  K. — y — n  shall  with  temper  speak," 

which  produced  some  animadversions  from  the  bench,  and  kitten 
from  General  F. 
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accordingly  the  latter  of  tftese  monarchs,  towards 
the  conclusion  of  his  reign  (June  11,  1541,  33 
Henry  VIII.)  after  having  received  his  submission, 
ordered  a  patent  of  nobility  to  be  made  out,  and 
this  prince  condescended  to  become  Baron  of  Up- 
per Ossory.  Barnaby  Fitzpatrick,,  his  eldest  son, 
appears  to  have  evinced  great  loyalty  towards  Ed- 
ward VI.  *  to  -vhom  he  agreed  "  to  yield  both 
fyne,  rent,  and  service." 

But  during  the  tumultuous  struggles  of  a  sub- 
sequent period,  we  find  this  family  engaged  in  what 
was  then  termed  "  a  rebellion"  in  Ireland.  It  was, 
however,  very  loyal  during  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
and  like  the  G'Neils,  the  Butlers,  and  other  great 
houses,  appears  to  have  suffered  severely  for  its 
attachment  to  that  monarch.  As  a  convincing 
proof  of  this,  Cromwell  excepted  the  chief  who  hap- 
pened then  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Fitzpatricks, 
both  as  to  life  and  estate,  out  of  the  act  of  parlia- 
ment for  the  settlement  of  Ireland. 

But  at  length  a  i\z\v  founder,  or  rather  a  restorer, 
arose  in  the  person  of  Richard  Fitzpatrick,,  a  branch 
of  this  family,  who  perceiving  that  his  ancestors 
had  suffered  by  their  attachment  to  an  expatriated 
race  of  kings,  prudently  sailed  along  the  current  of 
the  times,  instead  of  attempting  to  navigate  against 
the  stream.  Having  addicted  himself  to  the  sea 
service,  he  exhibited  great  gallantry  on  various  oc- 

*  He  was  a  favourite  with  that  prince,  whose  letters  to  him 
are  still  in  existence. 
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casions  during  the  reigns  both  of  William  and  Anne. 
This  officer,  who  was  a  younger  son,  'raised  a  new 
fortune  bj  the  same  means  that  his  ancestors  had 
been  deprived  of  theirs,  for  'he  obtained  a   grant 
of  "  forfeited  lands/'  and  having  married  an  Eng- 
lish heiress,  and  by  the  aid  of  her  fortune  and  his 
own  savings,  added  to  the  mode  already  alluded  to, 
he  soon  created  such  an  estate  as  rendered  him  a 
man  of  consequence.     This  circumstance,  in  con- 
junction with  his  approved  and  well-tried  loyalty, 
obtained  for  him  a  new  barony,*  for  the  ancient 
one  had  been  before  forfeited,   during  the  second 
year  of  George  the  %First.     John,  his  son,,  in  1751, 
was  advanced  in  the   peerage  to  the  earldom  of 
Upper  Ossory,  a  title  doubtless  chosen  by  him  in 
memorial  of  the  power  once  exercised,  and  the  pro- 
perty once  enjoyed  by  his  ancestors  in  that  district. 
He  however  selected   a   residence  in   England, 
and  having  settled  at  Ampthill  Park,  in  Bedford- 
shire,  preferred  to  be  knight  of  the  shire  of  that 
county  to  his  hereditary  seat  in  Ireland.  The  present 
peer  has  since  obtained  an  English  barony,  f 

The  Hon.  Richard,Fitzpatrick,  the  second  son  of 
John,  first  Earl  of  Upper  Ossory,  by  Lady  Evelyn, 
daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Govver,  was  born 
January  24,  1748.  After  being  initiated  at. home 
in  the  rudiments  of  scholastic  learning,  he  was 

*  He  was  created  Baron  of  Gowran,  in  the  county  of  Kil- 
kenny, in  1715. 

f  Baron  of  Upper  Ossory,  in  England,  Aug.  12,  1/Q4. 
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sent,  when  almost  a  child,  to  that  famous  seminary 
founded  by  the  f<  ill-fated  Henry,"  in  1440,  which 
has  nearly  given  as  much  celebrity  to  the  banks  of 
the  Thames  as  the  adjacent  castle  ;  for  if  the  one  is 
calculated  to  remind  us  of  ancient  British  heroism, 
the  other  has  rendered  all  around  it  classic  ground, 
dear  to  learning  and  the  Muses.  No  one,  indeed.,, 
has  a  better  right  than  the  subject  of  this  memoir 
to  exclaim  : 

"  Salve,  magna  parens  doctrine,  Etonia  Tellus  magna  virum  I" 

It  was  here  indeed  that  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  became 
acquainted  and  lived  in  intimacy  with  some  of  the 
first  men  of  the  day;  amongst  these,  we  shall  first 
name  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  then  Lord  Morpeth, 
who  has  since  been  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  President  of 
the  Council,  &c.  &c.  and  composed  several  tra- 
gedies and  poems,  some  of  which  possess  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  merit,  and  entitle  him  to  a  dis- 
tinguished place  in  the  catalogue  of  the  "  Jloyal 
£nd  Noble  Authors"  of  the  present  reign.  The  se- 
cond in  point  of  order  is  the  late  Mr.  Hare,*  fa- 


*  We-gladly  seize  on  this  occasion  to  present  the  reader  with 
Specimen  of  his  performances  : 

V1RGA  AUREA. 

Apta  neci,  v-it  aeque  pptens,  sorhuujue  ministra 
Diciuir  aligeri  virga  fuisse  Dei : 
Nee  male  (majestas'ne  desit  regia)  versu 
Sceptrigerum  pinxijt  quisque  poeta  Jovem. 
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rnous  for  the  elegance  and  correctness  of  his  verses, 
•which  were  exhibited  as  models  of  composition. 
He  however  was  not  distinguished  as  a  statesman, 
although  a  word  of  approbation  from  him  is  said  to 
have  proved  more  gratifying  than  all  the  ff  hear 
him's  \"  of  the  house,  to  one  of  the  greatest  orators 


Terrigenas  sceptro  victor  fudisse  gigantas 
Fertur,  &  insiculis  infumulasse  jugis. 
K  Jove  nutriti  gestant  Jovis  arma  j  tyrannis 
Imponunt  facilem  regia  sceptra  notam. 
JEnean  mirae  fretum  tutamine  virgae 

Duxit  ad  Elysias  casta  Sibylla  domos  : 
Visa  fronde  Charon  cymbam  venientibus  offert, 

Et  fera  tergimini  concidit  ira  canis. 
Ferre  pedum  gestit  pastor,  quo  claudit  ovile 

Gramiaeoque  vagas  monte  coercet  oves. 
Fulcit  ulramque  latus,  teritique  innixa  bacill» 

Invalidum  firmat  tarda  seuecta  gradus 
Utiliter  baculum  mutilates  sustinet  artris, 

Ne  careat  facili  debilis  Irus  ope. 
!Fida  comes  sacris  adhibetur  virga,  silentes 

Versatubi  magico  cespite  saga  dolos. 

Nee  minor  est  hodie  venerandoe  gratia  virgae, 

Ilia  decet  doetam,  pondus  &  arma,  manum. 
Suggerit  Ula  rudi  numeros  &  dulcia,  vate 

Carmina,  viminea  musa  juvatur  ope. 
Nuda  licet,  foliis  orbata,  necardua  jactet 

Brachia,  nee  multam  dives  inauret  hnmuni ; 
Sed  tamen  hanc  Pallas,  Musaeque  tuentur :  Apoljp 

Creditur  huic  laurors  post  habuisse  suas. 
Betula,  dulce  decus  nemoris,  regina  que  silvse 

Usque  feras  domino  vimina  digna  tup. 
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of  our  own  times.  The  third  was  Anthony  Storer,  * 
a  Creole  of  t!j, island  of  Ja;.iacia,  who  united  a 
taste  for  chemistry  to  a  love  of  literature,  at  id  by  a 
nohlc  bequest  of  books  and  manuscripts,  became, 
after  his  demise,  the  benefactor  of  that  society 
"which  he  had  contributed  to  adorn  while  living. 
The  fourth  was  the  late  Duke  of  Leinstcr,  prover- 
bial for  good  nature  and  a  happy  equanimity  of 
temper,  aiul  whose  character,  under  one  of  his 
many  titles  (Ophaly)  was  at  once  finely  and  justly 
pourtray/t:.]  by  a  titled  school-fellow.  *  To  these  we 
might  add  anoiher  star,  equal  indeed  in  point  of 
brilliancy  of  genius  io  a  whole  northern  constalla- 
tion  ;  we  mean  Sir  James  Macdonaid,  from  the 
Western  Isles,  who  in  1758,  composed  the  verses 
beginning 

"  Saepe  graves  animi  pressere  silentia  motus,"  &c.        And 
"  Queis  vafer  insidiis  et  quantis  fraud!  DUS  usus," 

in  the  Musce  Etoncnscs. 

Lord  Beauchamp  too,  the  author  of  "  His  sal- 
tern accumulem  donis,"  &c.  and  "  although  last, 
not  least  in  fame/'  Charles  James  Fox,  who  com- 
menced his  career  as  a  poet,  and  of  whose  classical 
productions  while  at  Eton  we  shall  be  here  doubt- 

*  The  verses  by  this  gentlemen,  written  in  17^5,  begin  thus; 
"  Vos  valete  &  Pkudite." 

"  Sicut  ubi  extreme  trepidaus  moritura  calore 
Incertum  vibrat  sicca  lucerna  jubar; 
Emicat  exultim  fngitura,  &c.  &c. 

^  The  Earl  of  Carlisle. 
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less  excused  by  every  lover  of  departed  merit,  te 
take  some  notice  of  in  this  place.  His  "  Vocal 
labor  ultinius,-'  which  is  without  a  date/  begirii 
thus : 

"  Poscimur :  at,  notrts  si  rite  precantibus  otim 

Dixeris  optatura,  Musa,  rogata  melos, 
Nuuc  quoque  et  emerito  prcesens  succurre  poetse ; 

Dona  fercns  adeat  sic  tua  fana  cliens. 
Tuque,  per  Aoniis  loca  si  celebrata  Camenis 

Saepe  tua  erravi  Pegase  vectus  ope, 
Decurso  prope  jam  stadio,  metamque  sub  ipsam, 

Ne  lassa  infami  membra  pudore  trahas,"  &:c.  • 

The  next  was  composed  in  1764 : 

"  I  fugias,  celeri  volitans  per  nubila  cursu, 
I,  fugias,  Cyprise  grata  Columba  Deae  I 

MolHa  si  medius  prohibet  commercia  pontus, 
Et  male  quae  votis,  heu  !  favet  unda  meis  j 

Si  neque  dilectae  voces  audire.  puellae 
Jam  liceat,  vuku  nee  propriore  frui,"  &c. 

The  third,,   which  is  in  Greek,   was  written,  ii^ 
1?(55  :   "  Quid  miri  faciat  Nalura/'  is  the  subject.* 

*  The  private  tutor  of  Mr.  Fox,  at  Eton,  was  Dr.  William 
Nevvcomb,  who  appears  to  have  run  the  career  of  Irish  bishoprics, 
for  in  1/66  he  was  neminated  to  the  see  of  Dromore;  in  1//5 
translated  to  that  of  Ossory  ;  m  1779  to  Waterford  ;  and  in  1795 
appointed  Bishop  of  Armagh. 

We  believe  he  was  also  the  private  tutor  of  Mr.  FitZfatricU, 
\vl\o  was  a  year  older  than  Mr.  Fox. 

Among  the  friends  and  contemporaries  of  General  Fitzpatrick 
at  Eton,  ought  not  to  be  forgotten  the  name  of  the  Right  Rev. 
William  DLckson,  who  in  1783,  obtained  the  see  of  Downe  and 
Connor,  in  Ireland.  After  being  nineteen  years  a  bishop,  he  died 
at  the  house  of  liis  old  school-fellow,  in  Adingtou.street,  in  1803. 
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We  have  been  at  some  pains  to  ascertain  whether 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  wrote  any  Latin  verses  while  at 
Eton,  but  have  not  been  able  to  discover  any  ves- 
tige of  such,  if  any  were  ever  indeed  circulated. 
AVe  cannot,  indeed,  find  a  single  trace,  although 
\ve  have  been  informed,  that 

"  He  lisp'd  in  numbers," 

and  consequently,  some  time  anterior  to  this  period; 
must  have  composed  something  in  the  vernacular 
language. 

At  the  early  age  of  eighteen  he  was  honoured 
with  a  degree  of  the  university  of  Oxford;  for  we 
find  that  learned  body,  on  the  7th  of  July,  17613, 
creating  him  a  Doctor  of  Civil  Law. 

But  the  time  was  now  approaching  when  the 
youthful  poet  was  about  to  assume  a  profession 
which  all  poets  are  not^alculated  for,  and  which  one 
of  their  great  models  confesses  that  he  himself  did 
not  excel  in.*  Being  a  second  son,  it  was  thought 
proper,  as  usual,  while  the  person  of  the  heir  to 
title  and  estates  was  to  be  kept  safe,  and  even  sa- 
cred, to  liazard  something  iu  respect  to  a  younger 
brother.  Accordingly,  at  an. early  period  of  life, 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  obtained  a  pair  of  colours,  and 
bidding  adieu  to  his  school-fellows,  exchanged  the 
superintendence  of  Edward  Barnard,  M.  A.  the 
head  master,  for  that  of  an  adjutant  of  a  regiment 
of  guards. 

*  The  "  Non  bene  relicta  parmula"  of  Virgil  has  been  long 
proverbial. 
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A  new  world  now  opened  itself  to  his  view 
From  an  oppidan  of  Eton  he  became  an  oppidan  o: 
Westminster ;  the  lettered  severity  of  the  uppei 
form  was  exchanged  for  the  gaudy  parade  at  St 
James's;  a  lesson  in  Homer  was  bartered  for  i 
march  with  the  king's  guard ;  and  a  rowing-match 
on  the  Thames  to  Clever  or  to  Monkey  Island,  for 
a  walk  along  Pall-mall — as  a  lounge  in  Bond-street 
was  impracticable,,  that  modern  mart  of  ogling, 
flirtation,  and  assignation,  being  then  unbuilt,  or  at 
least  unfinished. 

At  length,  after  eating  the  due  number  of  din- 
ners at  the  Horse-guards,  a  new  commission  was 
announced  in  the  Gazette,*  and  Ensign  Fitzpa- 
trick,  doubtless  to  his  no  small  joy,  became  a  lieu- 
tenant, with  the  rank  of  a  captain  in  the  army. 

In  1769,  when  barely  of  age,  he  was  chosen  a 

*  The  author  of  this  article  is  not  certain  whether  it  was  the* 
customary  to  gazette  promotions  j  but  recurring  to  his  note-book, 
he  has  found  a  curious  memorandum  taken  from  the  mouth  of  the 
late  Arthur  Murphy,  who  affirmed,  that  having  received  a  blank 
commission  for  an  ensigncy  of  foot,  by  way  of  present  from  Lord 
Holland,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  peer,  who  happened  to 
be  then  secretary  at  war,  he  (Murphy)  sold  it  to  the  son  of  a  pawn- 
broker in  the  Strand.  The  cockaded  youth  accordingly  repaired  to 
the  head-quarters  of  his  regiment;  but  on  being  recognized  by 
the  late  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  then  qn  bad  terms  with  hijj 
brother-in  law,  that  nobleman  threatened  to  lay  the  whole  trans- 
action before  the  King.  The  matter  however  was  compromised, 
and  the  names  of  the  parties  ever  after  appeared  in  the  Gazette. 
JJeniy  Fox,  Lord  Holland,  was  secretary  at  war  from  1/46  to 
J75S,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Barrington. 
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inember  of  the  English  House  of  Commons,  having 
been  returned  for  Oakhampton,  a  borough  memo- 
rable in  many  respects,  and  which  within  our  own 
time,  and  withia  almost  our  own  knowledge  has 
been  sold  (we  mean  of  course  the  houses,  &c.)  by 
ft  noble  duke,  of  high  honour  and  integrity,  to  his 
architect,  to  pay  some  of  the  expences  incurred  by 
building  a  dog-kennel  and  stables  !  On  this  occa- 
tion,  Mr.  Brand,  father  of  the  present  knight  of 
the  shire  for  the  county  of  Hertford,  was  his  col- 
league, and  on  his  death,  we  believe,  Mr.  Vernon, 
a  gentleman  connected  with  his  own  family  by  mar- 
riage. 

We  do  not  find  him  taking  any  part  in  the  de- 
bate during  that  tranquil  period,  and  in  the  en- 
tuing  ones,  which  was  convoked  in  1774,  he  was 
elected  for  Tavistock,  as  well  as  in  the  subsequent 
ones  of  1780,  1784,  1790,  1796,  1801,  1803,  and 
1806,  a  series  of  nine  successive  parliaments,  if  to 
which  be  added  the  present,  it  will  be  found,  thai 
although  not  one  of  the  oldest  men,  he  is  at  least 
one  of  the  oldest  members  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, Mr.  Isaac  Hawkins  Browne,  M.  P.  for 
Bridgenorth,  and  Mr.  Clive  M.  P.  for  Bishop's 
Castle,  having  only  sat  in  nine;  Lord  George  Au-v 
gustus  Henry  Cavendish,  brother  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire,  M.  P.  for  Derbyshire,  and  Mr.  D.  P. 
Coke,  M.  P.  for  Nottingham,  but  in  eight;  while 
the  subject  of  this  article,  has  served  in  no  less  than 
ten  following  House*  of  Commons. 

As  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  may  be  said  to  have  started 
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a  whig,  cib  o~co,  it  is  almost  unnecessary  to  obscrv< 
that  the  American  war  could  be  no  favourite  wit 
him,  and  we  apprehend,  that  he  was  reduced,  lik 
many  other  gallant  officers,  to  the  melancholy  con 
dition  of  voting  against  it  as  a  senator,  and  fightin 
in  opposition  to  that  vote,  as  a  soldier;  forth 
charge  of  cowardice  was  at  that  time  basely  affhcc 
to  the  character  of  every  one,  who  hesitated  t 
serve ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  Mr 
Bosville  who  had  been  induced  solely  by  tin 
charge  to  accompany  his  regiment,  was  actual! 
disinherited  by  his  uncle,  a  rich  patriotic  barone 
(the  late  Sir  Matthew  Blackett),  for  drawing  In 
sword  against  the  cause  of  freedom. 

In  1779,  he  was  engaged  in  the  cause  of  friend- 
ship for  Mr.  Fox,  who  was  his  junior  by  a  year, 
and  with  whom  he  was  connected  alike  by  family 
and  attachment.  Having  been  called  into  the, field 
in  consequence  of  a  dispute  with  Mr.  William 
Adam,  naw  Chancellor  to  his  Royal  Highness  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick  was  selected  as 
his  second  ;  Major  Humberston  acted  in  the  same 
capacity  for  the  other  gentleman,  and  both  parties 
having  met  on  the  29th  of  November,  Mr.  Fox 
was  wounded  slightly  by  the  first  shot,  and,  we  be- 
lieve, without  the  knowledge  of  any  one  but  him- 
self. Notwithstanding  this,  he  stood  .a  second  pis- 
tol with  an  unexampled  degree  of  coolness,  and 
fired  his  own  remaining  one  in  the  air.  After  mu- 
tual compliments,  the  two  combatants  parted  good 
friends,  and  some  time  after,  in  consequence  of  a 
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coalition  which  has  been  considered  of  a  very  equi- 
vocal and  suspicious  nature  with  Lord  North,  to 
whom  Mr.  A.  was  attached,  they  lived  and  acted 
together  ever  after,  with  mutual  cordiality  and  good 
will. 

Soon  after  the  memorable  riots  in  1780,  Mr. 
Sheridan  proposed  certain  motions  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  were  founded  on  the  circum- 
stances that  had  occurred  during  that  disastrous  and 
disgraceful  period.  The  interference  of  a  military 
force  appears  to  have  been  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  quelling  thelinprecedented  sedition 
that  then  took  place  in  the  metropolis  ;  but  the  ap- 
plication of  this  force,  entirely  at  the  disposal  and 
under  the  sole  influence  of  the  crown,  without  the 
intervention  of  a  civil  magistrate,  was  considered 
by  many  as  a  precedent  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 

Mr.  Sheridan  was  seconded  and  supported  upon 
this  occasion  by  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  observed, 

-"That  himself,  as  well  as  the  military  profession  in  general, 
to  which  he  had  the  honour  to  belong,  would  thank  the  mover  of 
these  propositions  for  bringing  on  the  business,  and  clearing  up  a 
doctrine  which  gave  them  much  pain  and  uneasiness.  They  were 
anxious  to  have  the  question  brought  to  a  decision,  that  it  might 
remain  no  longer  in  doubt  and  perplexity.  As  for  his  own  part, 
if  the  military  were  to  be  employed  against  their  fellow- citizens, 
without  waiting  for  the  orders  of  the  civil  power,  he  should  no 
longer  wish  to  belong  to  a  profession  so  dangerous  and  fatal  to  the 
liberties  of  this  country. 

.  "  At  the  same  time,"  he  added,    '  the  justices  of  Middlesex, 
were  too  eager  to  call  in  the  aid  of  soldiers.     On  every  little  oc- 
casion they  resorted  to  this  desperate  remedy,  and  found  in  their 
assistance  a  ready  excuse  for  the  want  of  their  own  exertion  and 
activity. 
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"  He  then  expressed  his  indignation  at  the  expressions  whici 
had  been  made  use  of  in  the  other  House,  '  in  which  the  Sove 
reign  was  applauued  for  his  moderation  in  not  having  employe* 
the  army  to  ensiave  the  nation.'  To  suppose  that  the  militar; 
would  assist  in  overturning  the  constitution,  if  the  Monarch  re 
quired  it,  was  a  libel  on  the  profession.  Could  he  believe  such  ai 
opinion  well-founded,  he  would  think  his  character  as  an  office 
disgraceful,  and  would  hold  such  a  situation  no  longer. 

"  He  concluded  his  speech,  by  earnestly  recommending  to  the 
House  the  consideration  of  the  business,  and  trusted  that  som< 
mode  would  be  established  to  put  the  police  of  Westminster  on  sc 
respectable  a  footing,  as  to  render  the  interference  of  the  troops 
in  cases  of  riot,  unnecessary." 

When  Lord  Shelburne  and  Mr.  Pitt  were  obliged 
to  withdraw  from  power,  in  consequence  of  a  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons  relative  to  the  peace  with 
America,  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  who  had  by  this  time 
attained  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  army,,  was  nomi- 
nated to  the  important  office  of  Secretary*  at  War ; 
and  we  accordingly  find  him,,  in  that  capacity, 
moving  the  army  estimates  of  1783,  by  which  sixty- 
six  regiments  were  only  to  be  kept  up.  The  ca- 
valry was  also  greatly  reduced,  and  a  new  system 
of  thin  battalions  strongly  officered,  brought  into 
action,  in  conformity  to  the  principle  cc  that  a  pri- 
vate soldier  was  very  soon  formed  when  placed 
among  veterans,  but  that  it  was  a  difficult  matter 
to  form  an  officer." 

If  it  should  be  here  observed,  <(  that  now  was  the 


•*  This  was  not  the  first  official  promotion  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  in  his  civil  capacity,  for  a  year  before  (in  1782)  he 
hail  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Portland  into  Ireland  as  secretary, 
and  obtained  the  rank  of  a  privy  counsellor  in  that  kingdom. 
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Mine  to  regulate  the  King's  prerogative,  and  melio- 
rate the  police  of  Westminster/'  \ve   do  not  find 
ourselves  disposed  to  controvert  this  position.     But 
the  truth  is,  that  the  coalition  ao^ministration'  soon 
began  to  totter,   and  instead  of  realising  any  of  its 
theories,  found  itself  on  the  eve  of  dissolution.     A, 
youthful  statesman,  succeeding  to  that  popularity 
which  his  opponents  had  justly  forfeited,  and  pro- 
mising reforms  which  he  himself  never  carried  into 
execution,  had,  by  a  rare  union  of  events,  gained 
the  confidence  of  both  the  King  and  the  public. 
Mr.  Pitt  accordingly  triumphed,  and  the  ministers 
retired,   without  the  consolatory    plaudits  of  the 
multitude.     Many  of  their  friends  and  adherents 
lost  their  election,  but  Tavistock  held  out  her  arms 
in  the  days  of  distress  as  in  the  days  of  prosperity, 
and  the  star  of  the  house  of  Bedford,  being  then  as 
now  in  the  ascendant  there,  received  the  Ex-secre- 
tary at  War  with  unbought  smiles. 

Excluded  from  the  sunshine  of  the  treasury  bench., 
and  consigned  to  their  old  and  uncomfortable  seats 
on  the  opposition  side  of  the  House,  the  Foxitei 
retrod  their  former  steps,  and  once  more  began  to 
earn  and  to  deserve  the  well-merited  applause  of  the 
people.  The  commutation  act  at  one  period,  and 
the  Russian  armament  at  another,  afforded  them 
fertile  subjects  for  declamation  ;  while  seizing  the 
arms  which  the  foe  had  dropped  during  the  politi- 
cal scuffle  in  which  the  vizor  had  fallen  oif,  they 
also  in  their  turn  became  reformers,  and  bawled  aloud 
for  cleansing  the  Augean  stable. 

1809-1810.  E  E 
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Not  stopping  here,  they  made  a  grand  effort  if 
behalf  of  national  justice,  and  in  the  name  of  out- 
raged 'humanity,  invoked  the  interposition  of  tin 
Commons  of  England  in  behalf  of  thirty  millions  d 
sniftering  subjects  in  Asia.     The  charges.,  sixteen  ii 
number,  adduced  against  Mr.  Hastings,  respecter 
presents  and  bribes,  extravagance  and  corruption 
cruelty,  injustice,  and  oppression,   varied  in  all  thi 
hues  of  eastern  malversation.     To  substantiate  thcs 
accusations,  it  became  necessary  to 'appoint  a  com 
mittee  of  managers,  and  accordingly,  on  the  5th  o 
December,  1787,  we  find  the  name  of  Colonel  Fitz 
patrick  enrolled  with  those   of  some  of  the  mos 
celebrated  men  of  that  day  :  with  a  Burke,  a  Fox 
and  a  Burgoyne,  now  no  more ;  with  a  Windham 
and  a  Sheridan,  still  alive ;  with  Sir  Gilbert  Ellioi 
besome  Lord  Minto,   and  at  this  moment  the  Gc 
vernor-general  of  those  very  provinces  which  li 
then  deemed  so  badly  managed  and  so  cruelly  of 
pressed;  with  Viscount  Maitland  and  the  Rigl 
Hon.  T.  Pelham,  the  Hon.  Andrew  St.  John,  wli 
have  since  become  peers  of  parliament     with  M 
Courtenay,  whose  flashes  of  wit  and  merrimen 
which  derived  additional  point  from  a  vernacuh 
idiom,  are  no  longer  heard  in  the  senate,  and  wil 
Sir  John  Anstruther,  who,  after  residing  in  a  hig 
legal  capacity  in  India,  has  become  the  defeml 
and  the  panegyrist  of  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley  ! 
The  nation  gladly  assented  to  the  impeachmei 
of  their  delegates,  and  it  was  not  until  wearied  01 
with  a  most  injudicious  trial  of  upwards  of  nil 
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years*  continuance,  that  doubting  of  the  temper 
and  propriety  rather  than  the  justice  of  a  suit,  pro- 
tracted long  beyond  the  ordinary  period  of  human 
endurance,  they  repined  not  at  the  verdict  of  "  not 
guilty." 

Sometime  after  the  commencement  of  that  prose- 
cution, the  nation  was  alarmed  at  the  occurrence 
of  a  dreadful  malady  with  which  the  King  had  been 
attacked.  Mr.  Pitt,  on  this  occasion,  once  more 
fought  on  popular  ground ;  and  finding  that  his 
interest  was  intimately  connected  with  the  mainte- 
nance of  certain  doctrines,  which  breathed  his  an- 
cient spirit  of  patriotism,  he  somewhat  too  broadly 
laid  down  the  position,  cf  that  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  ne  more  right  to  exercise  the  sovereign  autho- 
rity during  his  Majesty's  incapacity,  than  any  other 
individual  subject."  On  this  occasion,  Colonel, 
now  become  General  Fitzpatrick,  and  all  his  friends, 
divided  against  the  minister,  who  not  only  triumph- 
ed, but  seemed  for  a  while  to  burn  with  the  "  vete- 
ris  vestigia  flammes." 

Meanwhile,  France  became  agitated  with  the 
throes  of  a  mother,  but  instead  of  producing  a  fair 
and  legitimate  offspring,  engendered  and  brought 
to  light  a  monster,  which  threatened  to  devour  its 
own  parent.  At  first,  however,  it  evinced  all  the 
beauty,  loveliness,  and  innocence  usually  attendant 
upon  youth,  but  being  at  length  goaded  by  the 

*  It  commenced  Feb.  17,  1/86,  and  was  concluded  April  23, 
1795, 
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surrounding  spectators  into  action,  it  inflict 
deadly  wounds  with  its  merciless  fangs,  and  involvi 
both  friends  and  enemies  in  one  common-  ruin. 

The  party  then  in  opposition  wished  to  avert  ? 
the  calamities  of  war,  but  they  were  overborne  I 
numbers,  rather  than  by  argument,  and  at  leng: 
forced  reluctantly  to  acquiesce  iu  measures,  whi( 
at  best  have  proved  but  equivocal.  General  Fit: 
patrick  was  one  of  the  most  eager  to  deprecate  siu 
an  impolitic  conflict,  and  soon  after  it  commence 
endeavoured,  in  a  speech  which  had  a  great  effect ; 
the  time,  to  soften  the  impolitic  asperity  of  our  allie 
to  shield  a  family  equally  celebrated  and  unforti 
nate  from  unrelenting  cruelty,  and  vindicate  tl 
rights  and  the  honours  of  British  humanity  in  tl 
face  of  mankind. 

We  shall  here  present  the  reader  with  a  copy  < 
this  very  celebrated  oration,,  as  it  was  pronouncec 
December  16,  1796. 

"  The  French  Revolution  is  an  event  of  such  prodigious  mas 
nitude,  that  there  is  no  circumstance,  either  immediately  or  r 
motely  connected  with  it,  which  does  not,  in  some  degree,  affe 
the  interests  and  policy  of  all  other  nations,  more  especially  of  sue 
as  have,  in  consequence  of  it,  found  themselves  engaged  in  wa 
According  to  my  conceptions,  therefore,  the  subject  which  it 
my  present  purpose  to  bring  under  the  deliberation  of  the  Hous 
cannot  be  considered  as  foreign  to  the  jurisdiction  or  cognizanc 
of  the  British  Parliament. 

"  It  is  now  near  three  years  since,  in  the  last  House  of  Con- 
mons,  I  moved  to  address  his  Majesty  to  beseech  his  gracious  ir 
terposition  with  a  power,  then  an  ally  of  this  country,  to  obtai 
some  mitigation  of  the  unjust  and  cruel  treatment  of  certain  di.< 
fcipguished  members  of  the  French  Constituent  Assembly,  \yhgrr 
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«t>t  the  chance  of  war,  but  the  eventful  circumstances  of  the  times 
had  thrown  into  the  hands  of  the  powers  then  leagued  in  a  con  test 
against  their  country — I  mean  General  La  Fayette,  together  with 
two  other  respectable  persons,*  at  that  time  languishing  in  the 
prisons  of  our  ally,  the  King  of  Prussia,  and  now,  as  I  am  well- 
informed,  experiencing  a  fate  still  more  rigorous,  in  the  dungeons 
•of  another  of  our  allies,  the  Emperor  of  Germany.  Having  upon 
that  occasion  thought  it  necessary  to  enter,  at  some  length,  into  a 
detail  of  the  conduct  of  the  unfortunate  persons'  concerned,  I 
shall  spare  the  House  the  trouble  of  hearing  any  repetition  of 
those  particulars ;  contenting  myself  with  remarking,  that  among 
such  as  have  been  able  to  preserve  their  minds  free  from  the  con- 
tagion of  violence  and  prejudice,  which  has  too  generally  pre- 
vailed, and  have  looked  at  the  Revolution  in  its  commencement 
.or  its  progress,  with  any  thing  of  a  dispassionate  view,  there  have 
«ot  been  found  any  reasons  for  withholding  from  these  persons 
the  full  credit  of  purity  and  rectitude  of  intention.  I  urged  the 
House  to  the  adoption  of  that  motion  upon  the  joint  ground  of 
policy  and  humanity. 

"  The  circumstance  of  our  having  now  relinquished  all  hopes 
of  conciliating  a  party  in  France,  by  some  may  possibly  be  thought 
to  have  weakened  the  first  of  these  pleas.  Were  this  so,  which  I 
am  by  no  means  inclined  to  admit,  the  time  which  has  elapsed,, 
and  the  aggravated  hardships  of  the  unhappy  sufferers,  must  be 
allowed  proportionably  to  have  added  strength  to  the  latter.  But 
1  have  said,  that  I  by  no  means  admit  the  first  of  these  pleas  to  be 
weakened,  because  in  a  moment  when  questions  of  the  highest 
political  nature  are,  from  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  occupy- 
ing the  public  miud  of  every  civilized  nation,  I  consider  it  to  be  a 
most  injudicious  and  fatal  policy  for  themselves,  for  those  who  .are 
desirous  of  creating  a  preponderance  of  opinion  in  favour  of  mo- 
narchical forms,  to  exhibit  to  the  world  a  flagrant  instance  of  bar- 
barity and  oppression,  which  cannot  fail  to  excite  in  the  minds  of 
all  men  aii  indisposition  towards  those  governments  under  whose 
authority  it  is  exercised. 

*  M.  Latour  Mabourg,  and  M.  Bureau  de  Pusy. 
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"  I  recollect,  that  an  ingenious  and  honourable  friend  of  mine 
(Mr.  Sheridan)  in  the  last  Parliament,  when  he  was  drawing  a 
striking  and  melancholy  picture  of  the  supposed  declining  state  of 
this  country,  observed,   that  one  remarkable  circumstance  seemed 
to  distinguish  it  from  all  examples  afforded  by  history  of  countries 
in  a  similar  situation  :  this  circumstance  he  stated  to  be,  that  al- 
though there  appeared  a  total  deficiency  and  decay  of  all  public 
virtue,  the  private  virtue  of  the  nation  had  been  at  no  period  more 
conspicuous.     I  must  acknowledge,  that  the  grounds  upon  which 
my  honourable  friend  founded  this  latter  part  of  his  opinion  did 
not  immediately  suggest  themselves  to  my  mind  j  but,  without 
coinciding  altogether  with  the  opinion,  1  could  not  but  observe, 
that  the  fate  of  the  motion  I  am  this  day  renewing,  afforded 
striking  illustration  of  the  justice  of  it.     When  the  subject  I  am 
now  speaking  of  was  first  mentioned  within  these  walls,  the  hu- 
mane feelings  of  every  individual  seemed  to  sympathise  in  an  uni- 
versal abhorrence  of  such  detestable  tyranny.     But  when,  encou- 
raged by  these  promising  appearances,  I  brought  forward  a  pro- 
position with  a  view  of  giving  effect  to  these  benevolent  sensa- 
tions, no  sooner  did  the  minister*  step  forward  in  opposition  to  it, 
than  the  voice  of  private  virtue,  but  a  few  days  before  so  audible, 
was  hushed  into  a  total  silence,  and  the  motion  was  negatived  by 
a  considerable  majority  j  among  whom  must  have  been  many, 
who,  in  their  individual  capacities,  had  expressed  their  disappro- 
bation of  that  oppression  which,  in  their  public  character,  they  did 
not  hesitate  to  countenance  by  their  votes. 

"  In  the  grounds  of  his  opposition  to  that  motion,  the  minister 
did  not  attempt  to  defend,  or  even  palliate  the  enormity  which  he 
was  sensible  so  many  of  his  supporters  shrunk  back  from  the  con- 
templation of  with  horror.  There  was  but  one  member  (Mr. 
Burke)  in  the  House,  who  ventured  to  go  that  length;  and  the 
splendid  abilities  of  that  member  were,  at  that  time,  exerted  in 
support  of  so  many  wild  and  eccentric  doctrines,  doctrines  at  thjs 
day  abandoned,  and  which  ought  to  be  looked  back  to  with  regret 
and  contrition  by  tho^e  who  encouraged  them,  that  one  may  not 

*  Mr.  Pitt. 
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unreasonably  indulge  a  hope  that  this  may  prove  one  of  those  ex- 
cesses where  his  eloquence  seduced  our  predecessors  into  a  conduct' 
we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  imitate.  The  minister,  however,  as  J 
before  observed,  was  too  judicious  to  adopt  such  a  line  of  oppo- 
sition. He  entered  into  a  defence  of  the  original  grounds  of  the. 
detention  of  La  Fayette,  and  expatiated  upon  the  impropriety  of 
our  interference  in  what  he  treated  as  the  concerns  of  a  foreign 
independent  sovereign.  I  do  not  feel  it  necessary  to  revive  at. 
present  the  discussion  of  those  points  which  have  been  so  long_ 
before  the  public ;  I  retain  the  opinion  I  then  held  and  supported, 
that  supposing  the  original  arrest,  or  temporary  detention  of  La 
Fayette  to  be  justifiable,  when  once  the  true  condition  of  himself 
and  his  companions  had  been  ascertained,  when  it  appeared  that 
they  had  not  been  taken  bearing  arms  against  any  of  the  powers  of 
at  war,  or  employed  in  any  function  whatsoever  by  the  enemy, 
that,  being  neither  capable  of  being  considered  as  prisoners  of  war, 
nor  prisoners  of  state,  their  imprisonment  became  an  unwarrant- 
able act  of  injusti.ee  and  oppression.  With  respect  to  the  impro- 
priety of  our  interference  with  a  foreign  power,  I  trust  we  shall 
not  hear  that  argument  insisted  upon  this  day.  The  King  of 
Prussia,  previous  to  his  withdrawing  from  our  alliance,  determined 
no  longer  to  continue  in  the  odious  character  of  the  common  gaoler 
of  the  confederacy  j  he  transferred  the  prisoners  to  the  Emperor  of 
(Germany,  it  is  said,  with  an  observation  which  has  been,  indeed, 
but  too  cruelly  verified,  that  he  believed  they  would  not  riud  their 
condition  much  benefited  by  the  exchange.  Thus  do  absolute 
princes  sport  with  the  liberties  and  sufferings  qf  mankind.  Should 
it  be  this  day  urged,  that  these  unhappy  men  being  still  the  pri- 
soners of  a  fqreign  independent  sovereign,  our  interference  upon 
the  subject  would  be  still  liable  to  the  same  objection  ;  I  am  pre- 
pared to  meet  such  an  argument  by  a  direct  contradiction  of  the 
tact  upon  which  it  is  founded. 

"  I  assert,  that  General  La  Fayette  and  b\s  fellow-?surFerers  are 
not  the  prisoners  of  the  Emperor  of  Germany ;  and  upon  what 
authority  do  i  make  this  assertion  ?  Upon  the  most  indisputable 
the  case  will  admit  of,  upon  the  authority  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger» 
many  himself, 
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"  I  should  here  feel  myself  calledupon  to  request  the 
attention  of  the  House,  were  I  not  persuaded  that  the  subject  is  in 
itself  so  interesting  to  every  feeling  of  humanity  as  to  need  no 
effort  of  mine  to  impress  it  more  forcibly  on  the  minds  of  those 
xvhohear  me.  If  I  am  speaking  in  an  assembly  of  Englishmen,  I 
have  no  fear  that  what  I  am  proceeding  to  state  will  not  sufficiently 
engage  their  attention.  The  unfortunate  person  of  whom  I  have 
been  speaking,  to  compensate,  perhaps  to  enable  him  to  beau  the 
severe  lot  he  has  been  doomed  to  suffer,  is  the  husband  of  a  wo- 
man whose  name  will  be  revered  as  long  as  exalted  virtue  shall 
command  respect,  or  unmerited  affliction  shall  inspire  compassion 
in  the  breasts  of  men — a  woman,  exhibiting  in  these  days  the  ex- 
ample of  another  Arria,  devoting  herself  to  a  voluntary  partici- 
pation of  all  the  rigors,  barbarities,  and  oppressions,  a  Claudius  or 
a  Nero  can  inflict  upon  her  persecuted  husband.  It  has  been  said 
that  the  age  of  chivalry  is  gone,  that  all  respect  and  loyalty  to  sex 
have  been  obliterated  in  these  times.  Never  will  I  suffer  to 
escape  my  lips  a  word  which  may  be  construed  into  a  reflection 
upon  the  memory  of  the  unfortunate  princess,  whose  persecnioiis 
gave  occasion  to  the  observation  j  but  surely  his  mind  must  be 
singularly  framed,  his  eyes  must  be  strangely  dazzled  by  the 
splendor  of  superior  rank  and  elevated  station,  who  can  so  feelingly 
deplore  the  undeserved  sufferings  of  the  ill-fated  Queen  of  France 
yet  contemplate  without  pity  the  afflictions,  surely  i.o  less  unde- 
served, of  the  unhappy  wife  of  La  Fayette. 

'•  This  admirable  pattern  of  female  heroism  and  virtue,  provi- 
dentially escaped  from  the  fangs  of  the  relentless  Robespierre 
(for  it  is  the  glory  of  her  husband  to  have  been  equally  an  objec 
of  hatred  to  tyrants  of  all  descriptions)  had  seen  her  mother,  he 
sister,  together  with  all  her  nearest  and  dearest  relations,  draggec 
to  a  miserable  death  upon  a  scaffold,  on  which,   during  a  whole 
year,  she  had  been  in  the  daily  expectation  of  ending  her  own 
melancholy  existence.     She  availed  herself  of  the  liberty  the  fall 
of  her  persecutor  restored  to  her,  to  fly  from  the  prisons  of  anar- 
chical tyranny  to  the  succour  of  her  husband  languishing  in  the 
dungeons  of  what  is  called  a  regular  and  legitimate  government. 
She  had  the  good  fortune  (for  without  some  dexterity  and  con-. 
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trivauce  it  could  not  have  happened)  to  obtain  an  audience  of  thd 
Emperor  at  Vienna,  together  with  her  two  daughters,  the  eldest 
not  yet  seventeen  years  of  age— *-she  threw  herself  at  his  feet,  im- 
ploring his  clemency  for  her  unfortunate  husband :  but  if  his  li-» 
berty  was  too  great  a  favour  to  be  hoped  for,  soliciting,  at  least, 
that  his  family  might,  by  partaking,  be  permitted  to  alleviate  the 
misery  of  his  imprisonment,  and  suffered  in  the  melancholy  gloom 
•of  his  dungeon  to  administer  those  endearing  consolations  of  con- 
jugal  affection  and  filial  duty,  which,  uudor  the  most  bitter  afflic- 
tions, might  sustain  the  fortitude  of  a  husband  and  a  father.  The 
House  will  readily  believe,  that  the  person  to  whom  these  suppli- 
cations were  addressed  could  not  listen  to  them  without  emo- 
tion. The  present  Emperor  has  not  reached  a  time  of  life,  he 
lias  not  been  long  enough  either  in  the  world,  or  upon  a  throne, 
to  have  acquired  that  callous  insensibility  which  too  frequently  is 
found  to  harden  the  hearts  of  those  by  whom  the  councils  of  sove- 
reigns are  directed.  He  received  her  solicitations  with  kindness 
and  indulgence  ;  he  applauded  and  expressed  his  admiration  of  tha 
generosity  of  her  conduct.  To  the  request  of  joining  her  husban4 
in  his  prison,  he  immediately  acceded ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
more  material  subject  of  her  intreaties,  he  used  these  remarkable! 
expressions :  '  With  respect  to  his  liberty,  it  is  a  complicated  affair 
upon  which  my  hands  are  bound.' 

"  Of  the  truth  of  this  declaration  of  the  Emperor  having  been 
conveyed  in  these  words.  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  am  ready  to 
produce,  the  incontrovertible  testimony  of  the  interesting  person 
to  whom  they  were  spoken.  This  fact,  thus  authenticated,  I 
defy  his  Majesty's  ministers  to  contradict ;  and  upon  this  fact  I 
appeal  to  the  House,  whether  I  am  not  warranted  in  the  asser- 
tion I  have  made,  that  La  Fayette  is  not  the  prisoner  of  the  Em- 
peror of  Germany.  Before  I  state  what  strikes  me  as  the  irrc-f 
sistible  inference  from  this  fact,  perhaps  the  House  may  be  de- 
sirous of  learning  the  sequel  of  the  melancholy  tale  I  have  been 
relating.  This  incomparable  woman,  having  thus  obtained  the 
Emperor's  consent  to.be  admitted  into  the  prison  of  her  husband, 
hastened  to  Olmntz,  the  place  of  his  confinement.  It  should  seem 
that  the  favour  she  had  obtained  was,  by  same  persons  of  autho-- 
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rity  in  the  Imperial  Court,  considered  as  too  great  an  indulgence 
to  have  been  granted  :  for,  upon  her  arrival,  no  means  were  left 
unattemptcd  to  dissuade  hcv  from  the  execution  of  her  virtuous- 
purpose. 

"  An  officer  employed  in  the  immediate  guard  of  the  dungeons, 
acquainted  her  that  her  husband,  having  attempted  his  escape,  was 
subjected. to- the  utmost  rigor  which  the  severe  regulations  of  these 
prisons  prescribed ;  that  before  she  took  the  final  resolution  of 
immuring  herself  with  him,  it  was  just  to  apprize  her  that  she 
could  not  be  exempted  from  them.  These  menaces  were  not  ca- 
pable of  shaking  the  firmness  of  a  mind  like  hers  ;  but  it  is  truly 
painful  to  relate,  that  these  menaces  have  been  carried  into  the 
strictest  execution.  What  a  scene  must  the  re-union  of  this  un- 
happy family  have  presented  in  the  circumstances  under  which 
they  met !  In  her  interview  with  the  Emperor  he  had  assured  her, 
that  she  would  find  her  husband  treated  with  lenity  and  indul- 
gence. It  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  monarchs,  in  absolute 
governments,  should  so  often  be  made  the  instruments  of  oppres- 
sions of  which  they  are  themselves  unconscious ! 

"  Having  received  these  assurances,  what  must  have  been  her 
feelings  when  she  found  her  husband  sinking  under  the  aggra- 
vated severities  of  his  imprisonment  1  Emaciated,  debarred  the* 
sight  of  every  human  being,  except  his  merciless  gaolers,  depriv- 
ed of  the  benefit  of  fresh  air,  though  labouring  under  a  pulmonary 
complaint,  which  made  it  peculiarly  necessary  for  him  I  When 
she  learned,  that  the  first  change  of  raiment  he  had  been  allowed, 
•was  in  consequence  of  her  arrival,  when  the  tattered  rags  which 
scarcely  covered  his  body  had  been  exchanged  for  a  garb  of  the 
coarsest  materials :  an  indulgence,  however,  not  given  without 
the  insult  of  informing  him,  that  the  coarsest  materials  had  been 
purposely  sought,  as  such  alone  he  was  worthy  to  be  cloatbed 
with.  For  the  treatment  she  herself  was  to  expect,  what  must 
have  been  her  sensations,  when  her  request,  that  herself  and  her 
daughters  might  be  allowed  the  services  of  an  attendant  of  their, 
own  sex,  was  peremptorily  refused  !  By  the  rigid  laws  of  the. 
prison,  strictly  enforced,  it  is  only  during  day-light  that  any  pri- 
soners'are  permitted  to  be  ab.>ent  from  their  respective  cells ;  con- 
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sequently,  during  these  dreary  winter  months,  their  innocent  and 
unoffending  daughters,  by  a  solitary  confinement  of  sixteen  hours, 
in  their  own  dungeon,  purchase  the  permission  of  devoting  the 
remaining  eight  to  the  duty  of  consoling  their  unhappy  parents. 

"  It  may,  perhaps,  be  thought,  I  know  indeed  it  has  been  said, 
that  these  are  exaggerations  unworthy  of  credit :  that  such  enor- 
mities should  appear  incredible,  I  am  not  surprised  ;  but  that  they 
are  literally  true^  J  have,  from  evidence  incontrovertible,  the 
fullest  conviction.  But  why  should  we  disbelieve  these  instances 
of  barbarity,  when  they  are  equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  by  others, 
of  which  the  public  is  in  possession  of  authentic  proof?  What- 
ever trials  the  fortitude  of  a  female  mind  may  resist,  the  delicacy 
of  a  female  frame  is  not  formed  to  encounter  so  rude  a  treatment  j 
accordingly  we  find,  that  the  health  of  this  unfortunate  lady  has 
suffered  under  it  severely.  For  the  benefit  of  medical  advice  ami 
assistance,  she  petitioned  to  be  allowed,  for  a  short  time,  to  repair 
to  Vienna.-  What  a  refinerrient  of  cruelty,  what  a  savage  delight 
jp  accumulating  afflictions  upon  an  afflicted  mind,  does  the  answer 
to  her  request  exhibit !  After  a  solicitation  of  three  months,  this 
answer  was  procured,  and  delivered  to  her  by  the  governor  of  the 
fortress:  'That  his  Imperial  Majesty  had  been  pleased  to  deter- 
mine.-that,  on  no  consideration  whatever,  she  should  be  permitted, 
to  go  to  Vienna ;  but  that  she  might  quit  the  prison,  on  condition 
of  never  returning  to  it.'  The  permission  to  go  to  Vienna,  where 
possibly  another  interview  with  the  Emperor  might  have  opened 
the  eyes  of  this  unfortunate  prince, to  the  enormities  of  which  his 
ministers  made  him  the  instrument,  was,  at  any  rate,  to  be 
guarded  against ;  but  the  request  to  quit  the  prison  for  medical 
assistance  was  acquiesced  in.  Observe,  however,  the  inhuman, 
the  diabolical  condition  annexed  to  if:  '  Yes:  you  may  quit  the 
prison  of  your  husband  to  seek  medical  advice;  but  mark,  it  is  to 
return  no  more:  you  have  sacrificed  your  health  to  obtain  the 
society  of  your  husband;  you  shall  now  sacrifice  the  society  of 
your  husband,  to  obtain  the  recovery  of  your  health.'  There  is 
really  an  ingenuity  of  conception  in  this  refinement  of  barbarity 
which  seems  to  disgrace  the  genius  of  the  dramatic  poets  of  all 
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ages,  who  have  endeavoured  to  paint  tyranny  in  its  most  odiou« 
and  detestable  colours. 

"  I  will  now  read  to  the  House  die  patient,  calm,  and  affecting 
reply  of  the  unhappy  sufferer  to  this  savage  insult,  upon  the  best 
and  tenderest  feelings  of  which  the  human  heart  is  capable  : 

Letter  of  UTadaine  de  la  Faijette. 

<<c  The  Commandant  of  Olmutz  informed  me  yesterday,  that, 
in  answer  to  my  request  of  being  allowed  to  go  for  eight  days  u» 
Vienna  tor  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  faculty,  his  Imperial 
Majesty  signified,  that  on  no  consideration  whatever  I  am  to  be 
permitted  to  visit  that  capital ;  and  that  he  will  consent  to  my 
quitting  this  prison  only  on  condition  of  never  entering  it  more. 
I  have  the  honour  to  reiterate  the  answer  which  I  made  to  the 
Commandant.  To  solicit  the  assistance  which  the  state  of  my 
health  requires,  is  a  duty  which  I  owed  my  family  and  my 
friends ;  but  they  are  sensible  that  it  is  not  possible  for  me  to 
purchase  it  at  the  price  at  which  it  is  offered.  1  cannot  forget, 
that  while  we  were  both  on  the  point  of  perishing— myself,  by  the 
tyranny  of  Roberspierre ;  M.  de  la  Fayette,  by  the  moral  and 
physical  sufferings  of  his  captivity — that  I  was  not  allowed  to 
obtain  any  account  of  him,  or  to  inform  him  that  his  children 
and  myself  were  yet  in  existence;  and  nothing  shall  tempt  me 
to  expose  myself  a  second  time  to  the  horrors  of  such  a  separation. 
Whatever,  then,  may  be  the  state  of  my  health,  or  the  inconve- 
niences which  may  result  to  myself  and  my  daughters  from  this 
habitation,  we  will  all  three  avail  ourselves  with  gratitude  of  the 
goodness  of  his  Imperial  Majesty,  who  permits  us  to  share  his  cap- 
tivity in  all  its  details.'  " 

"  This  letter,  the  authenticity  of  which  cannot  be  questioned,  re- 
veals to  us  another  instance  of  atrocious  cruelty  to  which  she  had 
been  exposed.  She  cannot  forget,  that  while  they  were  on  the 
point  of  perishing  in  their  respective  dungeons,  she  had  not  been 
allowed  to  obtain  any  account  of  him,  or  to  inform  him  that  his 
children  or  herself  were  yet  in  existence.  Why,  let  me  ask,  are  the 
circumstances  I  have  related  to  be  supposed  exaggerated  statements 
of  barbarity,  when  such  barbarities  as  these  are  in  proof  before  us  ? 
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With  a  sorrow,  which  I  am  certain  all  who  hear  me  will  partake, 
I  have  to  inform  the  House,  that  in  this  alarming  state  of  health 
she  has  been  to  this  hour  suffered  to  languish  in  a  prison,  which, 
tl>ere  is  too  much  reason  to  apprehend,  will  shortly  become  the 
tomb  of  so  much  virtue. 

"  Among  all  the  horrible  crimes  to  which  the  French1  Revolt?-  \ 
tion  has,  in  its  progress,  given  birth,  those  who  love  to  contem- 
plate human  nature  in  its  more  favourable  points  of  view,  will 
derive  some  consolation  to  their  wounded  feelings  from  its  having 
given  occasion  to  the  display  of  such  exemplary  virtue.  Those 
who  consider  religion  as  the  best  and  surest  foundation  of  all 
virtue,  will  learn  with  satisfaction,  that,  until  her  misfortunes  gave 
scope  to  the  exertion  of  the  great  qualities  of  her  mind,  the  eminent 
piety  of  this  lady  had  been  the  most  distinguishing  feature  of  her 
character.  But  what  will  those  friends  of  religion  think,  when 
they  are  told  that,  by  those  governments  who  have  hypocritically 
affected  to  be  waging  war  in  the  cause  of  religion  itself,  that  piety 
by  which  she  was  distinguished  has  been  converted  into  an  addi- 
tional instrument  of  torture  !  By  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
persuasion,  we  know  how  very  strictly  the  duties  of  confession  and 
of  hearing  mass  are  enjoined.  If,  in  the  poignancy  of  her  afflic- 
•  tions,  the  accumulated  injuries  of  her  oppressors  could  be  supposed, 
in  a  mind  of  such  angelic  purity,  to  have  excited  a  momentary 
emotion  of  resentment,  and  have  disturbed  the  meek  tranquillity  of 
Christian  resignation,  it  is  a  torment  to  her  conscience  not  to  be 
suffered,  in  the  acknowledgment  of  it,  to  fulfil  that  duty  which  her 
religion  has  prescribed.  The  opportunity  of  fulfilling  these  duties, 
by  sincere  and  devout  Roman  Catholics,  considered  as  sacred  and 
indispensable,  have,  by  a  Government  pretending  to  be  fighting 
the  cause  of  that  very  religion,  been  absolutely  refused  to  her 
repeated  and  pressing  solicitations. 

"  The  House  is  probably  impatient  to  be  relieved  from  the  detail 
•of  such  distressing  circumstances.  Many  more  have  come  to  my 
knowledge,  which  the  delicacy  of  disclosing  the  means  by  which 
they  have  transpired  prevent  my  touching  upon.  I  am  aware, 
that  by  some  the  agitation  of  this  subject  is  considered  as  more  inju- 
rious than  beneficial  to  the  unfortunate  persons  it  relates  to.  Anj 
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anonymous  observations  of  that  nature,  T  should  think  unworthy 
or'  notice.  But  since  1  gave  notice  cf  this  motion,  a  paper  has 
been  put  into  my  hands,  where,  I  confess,  it  was  with  concern  I 
found  a  writer  of  eminence  and  ability  adopting  this  language. 

"  Whoever  has  read  much  of  what  has  been  written  during  the 
course  of  the  Revolution,  must  he  acquainted  with  the  various 
publications  of  M.  Mallet  du  Pan.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  the 
editor  of  a  Paris  Journal,  I  find  him  positivelycontradicting  a  state- 
ment which  that  editor  had  made  of  the  ill  treatment  of  the  pri- 
soners of  Olmutz,  telling  him,  that  by  the  representation  he  has 
given  of  it  he  has  made  \nmse\fthe  Echo  of  Imposture.  From  what 
sources  M.  Mallet  du  Pan  has  drawn  his  information,  I  do  not 
know:  in- his  contradiction  of  the  rigorous  treatment  of  the  pri- 
soners of  Olmutz,  from  the  respectable  character  he  bears,  I  hope, 
and  am  willing  to  believe,  that  lie  is  himself  only  the  Echo  of  Im- 
posture. Those,  however,  who  have  been  conversant  with  his 
former  writings,  will  certainly  observe  that  he  has,  in  this  instance, 
adopted  somewhat  of  a  more  courtly  strain  than  is  perfectly  consis- 
tent with  the  liberal  principles  of  rational  liberty,  of  which  he  has 
usually  professed  himself  the  advocate.  He  declares,  that,  in  com- 
mon with  the  rest  of  the  world,  he  laments  the  fate  of  these  unhappy 
prisoners:  he  declares  himself  likewise  perfectly  ignorant  with  re- 
spect to  the  causes  of  their  confinement.  This  ignorance  he  con- 
siders as  imposing  a  duty  upon  all  prudent  men  of  an  entire  silence 
upon  the  subject,  and  recommends  it  to  their  friends  to  endeavour, 
by  all  the  means  in  their  power,  that  these  unhappy  persons  should 
be  wholly  forgotten  till  history  shall  have  removed  the  veil  which 
at  present  covers  this  mysterious  business. 

"  His  indignation  is  without  bounds,  when  he  finds  this  jour- 
nalist holding  forth  to  Europe,  under  the  colours  of  a  Caligula,  a 
Monarch,  of  all  others  the  most  distinguished  for  clemency  ;  yet 
he  tells  us,  that  this  Monarch  holds  in  his  prisons,  neither  he  nor 
anyone  else  can  conjecture  wherefore,  a  person  to  whose  charac- 
ter he  himself  affixes  the  epithets  estimable  and  irreproachable. 
M.  Mallet  uu  .Pan  must  produce  other  instances  of  clemency,  I 
believe,  •  before  lit'  persuades  Europe  to  substitute  the  name  of 
Titus  tu  ti;  "igula  in  behalf  of  the  object  of  his  panegyric. 
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This  writer  certainly  does  little  honour  to  the  government  he 
undertakes  to  defend,  when  he  adds,  that  the  friends  of  La  Fayette 
will  produce  no  other  effects,  by  their  complaints,  than  exciting 
the  powers  upon  whom  his  liberation  depends,  to  lengthen  his 
captivity.     1  will  not  suppose  that,  with  the  rulers  of  a  free  coun- 
try, a  remonstrance  against  oppression  will  be  supposed  capable  of 
producing  an  aggravation  of  it.     So  far  from  entertaining  such  an 
opinion,  I  do  not  apprehend  that  I  am  doing  any  injury  to  the 
cause  of  La  Fayette  in  this  country,  when  I  say  that,  whatever 
sentiments  may  be  here  eutertained  of  the  principles  he  has  main- 
tained and  acted  upon,  I  know  that  he  would  not  to-morrow  pur- 
chase his  liberty  by  the  retraction  of  any  one  of  them.     I  will  not 
believe  that  in  this  country  it  will  be  imputed  to  him  as  a  crime 
that  he  refused  the  liberty  which  was.  offered  to  him,  upon  his 
first  arrest  at  Narriur,  upon  the  condition  of  betraying  the  army, 
-of  which  he  had  relinquished  the  command,  to  the  enemy.     I 
will  not  believe  that  this  country  harbours  any  ill  will  against  a 
native  of  France,  because  he  v/as  the  original  institutor  of  those 
national  guards  which  have  enabled  France  to  establish  her  repub- 
lic against  the  united  efforts  of  all  Europe ;  still  less  will  I  believe 
that  there  can,  in  any  quarter  of  this  country,  lurk  against  him  a 
narrow  and  vindictive  spirit  which  can  be  gratified  in  beholding 
the  friend  and  pupil  of  the  illustrious  Washington  perishing  in -a 
dungeon  upon  account  of  his  political  principles,  even  though 
»uch  principles  may  have  been  originally  imbibed  in  supporting 
the  cause  of  America  against  Great  Britain.  If  such  considerations 
can  stimulate  the  malignity  of  vengeance  in  arbitrary  and  despotic 
governments,  it  becomes  us  to  shew,  that,  under  a  free  constitu- 
tion, sentiments  more  liberal  and  magnanimous  are  generated  in 
the  human  mind." 

"  I  owe  many  apologies  to  the  House  for  having  consumed  so 
much  of  their  time  upon  a  subject,  the  argiKnent  upon  which  is 
comprized  within  so  narrow  a  compass.  I  revert,  therefore,  to  the 
declaration  of  the  Emperor,  the  ground  upon  which  I  rest  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  taking  some  step  to  vindicate  the  national  honour 
from  the  obloquy  which  that  declaration  has  thrown  upon  it.  We 
are  in  as  full  possession  of  the  authenticity  of  that  declaration  as 
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the  nature  of  the  case  can  possibly  admit.  Let  any  one  \vlio  q.pcsr:  3 
this  motion  undertake  to  explain  by  whom,  unless  by  his  allies, 
the  hands  of  the  Emperor  are  bound,  upon  this  subject ;  and  let 
me  ask,  if,  after  this  declaration,  known  and  circulated  as  it  is 
through  Europe,  these  prisoners  are  suffered  still  to  languish  in 
their  present  miserable  condition,  to  what  member  of  the  alliance 
will  the  common  voice  of  all  mankind  impute  the  fact?  If,  as  we 
were  eloquently  and  triumphantly  told  by  Mr.  Pitt,  every  English- 
man, from  die  highest  to  the  lowest,  is  entitled  to  his  share  of  the 
glory  of  the  Archduke  Charles's  victories,  where  shall  that  Eng- 
lishman shelter  himself  from  an  equal  share  of  that  disgrace  and 
ignominy,  that  which  an  Englishman  should  feel  as  the  worst  of 
ignominies,  which  belong  to  the  perpretators  of  cruelty,  injustice, 
and  oppression  ?  To  free  the  country  from  the  obloquy  of  lying 
under  such  an  imputation,  is  the  object  of  the  motion  I  shall  sub- 
mit to  the  House.  The  moment  in  which  I  am  speaking  is,  per- 
haps, of  all  others,  the  most  seasonable  for  a  measure  of  the  nature 
of  that  which  I  propose.  We  have  set  on  foot  a  negociation  for 
peace,  on  the  successful  issue  of  which  the  wishes  of  suffering  hu- 
manity are  fixed  with  anxious  expectation.  In  such  a  moment, 
is  it  not  to  be  hoped  that  the  sensations  of  rancour  and  animosity, 
which  have  but  too  long  filled  our  bosoms,  are  at  length  subsiding 
into  milder  and  more  charitable  feelings  ?  Sure  I  am,  that  the  par- 
ties who  will  be  best  entitled  to  credit  for  their  sincerity  in  wishing 
a  fortunate  conclusion  to  this  negociation,  are  those  who,  upon 
entering  into  it,  give  a  pledge  of  their  conciliating  and  pacific  dis- 
position, by  divesting  their  minds  of  those  habits  of  virulence  and 
acrimony  which  ths  nature  of  such  a  contest  has  but  too  fatally 
given  birth  to,  and  fomented  among  all  the  parties  engaged  in  it. 
May  I  be  allowed  to  suggest,  that  the  act  of  mercy,  humanity, 
and  justice  I  am  now  recommending,  would,  on  the  part  of  the 
allies,  be  no  slight  indication  of  that  temper  pervading  their  coun- 
cils, which  is  best  calculated  to  promote  the  attainment  of  the 
great  object  to  which  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  all  the  nations  of 
Europe  are,  at  this  moment,  so  anxiously  directed  ? 

"  Indulging  a  hope  that  the  House  may  concur  with  me  in  view- 
ing the  subject  iu  this  light,  I  move, 
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<f  That  an  humble  address  be  presented  to  his  Majesty,  to  re- 
present to  his  Majesty,  that  it  appears  to  this  House  that  the  de- 
tention of  General  La  Fayette,  Bureau  de  Pusy,  and  Latour 
Mabourg,  in  the  prison  of  his  Majesty's  ally,  the  Emperor 
of  Germany,  is  highly  injurious  to  his  Imperial  Majesty,  and  to 
the  common  cause  of  the  allies;  and  humbly  to  implore  his 
Majesty  to  intercede  in  such  manner  as  to  his  wisdom  shall  seem 
most  proper  for  the  deliverance  of  these  unfortunate  persons." 

Mr.  Sheridan  seconded  the  motion,  and  Mr. 
Chancellor  Pitt  "  admitted  that  a  more  striking 
and  pathetic  appeal,  was  never  made  to  the  feelings 
of  that  House,,  than  in  the  eloquent  speech  he  had 
just  heard;"  yet  notwithstanding  this,  the  ministers, 
by  means  of  a  decided  majority,,  put  an  end  to 
every  hope  of  intervention  on  the  part  of  his  Bri- 
tannic Majesty,  and  it  was  reserved  for  Bonaparte, 
•while  first  Consul,  to  effect  that  by  threats,  which 
might  have  been  achieved  simply  by  entreaty  ! 

General  Fitzpatrick,  and  the  party  with  which 
he  acted,  remained  in  opposition  during  the  whole 
of  Mr.  Pitt's  first  administration  ;  but  no  sooner  had 
Mr.  Addington  become  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  negotiated  the  treaty  of  Amiens,  than, 
whatever  they  might  be  disposed  to  think  of  some 
of  the  conditions,  they  most  cordially  united  in 
approbation  of  the  peace. 

On  the  explosion  of  a  new  war,  some  of  these 
gentlemen  hesitated  as  to  the  justice,  while  other* 
protested  against  its  policy  :  most,  if  not  all,  in  short, 
at  first  joined  in  the  condemnation  of  such  a  mea- 
sure. The  return  of  Mr.  Pitt  to  power,  seemed  to 
be  a  signal  for  a  general  attack,  and  by  an  union 
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of  parties,  as  monstrous  according  to  some  in  its 
nature,  as  it  was  singular  in  its  combination,  the 
robe  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  seemed 
to  feel  less  easy  to  its  owner  than  before.  This  was 
a  prelude  to  his  sudden  death,  on  one  hand,  and 
a  long-projected  coalition  between  the  Foxites, 
pledged  to  reform,  with  the  Grenvillites,  who  had 
constantly  opposed  all  change,  on  the  other. 

Sometime  anterior  to  this,  the  subject  of  the  pre- 
sent memoir,  while  still  in  the  ranks  of  opposition, 
introduced  a  very  excellent  clause  into  the  mutiny 
act;  by  which  all  the  members  of  a  court  martial,  are 
sworn  to  try  and  determine,  according  to  evidence.* 

*  Copy  of  an  amendment  introduced  into  the  Mutiny  Act, 
passed  in  the  45th  of  George  III,  consisting  of  a  new  regulation 
inserted  between  clauses  13  and  19. 

"  Provided  also,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  that  in  all  trials  by 
any  courts  martial,  (other  than  general  courts  martial)  which  shall 
be  held"  by  virtue  of  this  act,  or  of  any  articles  of  war,  establish- 
ed by  his  Majesty  in  pursuance  thereof,  every  member  assisting 
at  such  trial,  before  any  proceedings  be  had  thereupon,  shall  take 
the  following  oaths  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists  (which,  oaths  shall, 
and  may  be  administered  by  the  President  of  the  court  to  the  mem- 
bers thereof,  and  to  the  President  by  any  member  having  first 
taken  the  said  oaths,  that  is  to  say ;" 

"  You  shall  well  and  truly  try  and  determine,  according  to  the 
evidence  in  the  matter  now  before  you.  So  HELP  YOU  GOD. 

/  A.  B.  do  wear,  that  I  will  duly  administer  justice  according 
to  the  rul<:s  and  cn'tides  fur  the  better  government  of  his  Majesty's 
forces,  and  according  to  an  act  of  parliament  now  in  force,  far  the 
punishmentof  mutiny  and  desertion,  and  other  crimes  therein  men- 
tioned, tt.it  hunt  partiality,  favour,  or  affection;  and  if  any  doubt 
shall  arise  which  is  unexplained  by  the  said  article*,  or  act  6; 
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Iii  1806,  when  again  Secretary  at  War,  lie  intro- 
duced and  carried  two  bills,  the  one  for  the  more 
convenient  liquidation  of  the  half  pay  of  officers, 
in  Great-Britain  and  Ireland ;  the  other  for  regu- 
lating the  allowances,  granted  out  of  the  compas- 
sionate list.  As  the  Finance  Committee  was  then 
sitting,  he  had  also  fortitude  enough  to  refuse 
all  the  sinecures  in  his  gift,  leaving  the  useless 
places  open,  for  the  inspection  and  decision  of 
that  body.  As  for  himself,  he  derived  na  benefit 
from  the  new  order  of  things,  except  3000/. 
at  which  sum  the  salary  is  usually  estimated.  He 
was  fortunate,  however,  in  one  respect,  for  he  ob- 
tained a  regiment  of  foot,  on  the  demise  of  the 
late  General  Hotham,  and  he  is  now  pretty  high 
up  in  the  list  of  Generals,  as  he  ranks  next  to  the 
Earl  of  Harrington. 

Nor  ought  his  good  fortune,  in  another  point  of 
View,  to  be  overlooked,  for  instead  of  losing  his 
seat  on  the  late  catastrophe,  he  exchanged  a  bo- 
rough for  a  county,  which  had  been  represented 
both  by  his  father  and  his  elder  brother,  and  at  the 
same  time  supplanted  a  political  enemy,  to  whose 
private  character  he  pays  a  high  eulogium,  in  the 

liament,  according  to  my  conscience,  the  best  of  my  understanding, 
and  the  custom  of  war  in  the  like  cases.          So  HELP  ME  GOD. 

"  And  the  President  of  every  such  court  martial  (not  being  under 
the  rank  of  a  captain)  shall  be  appointed  by  the  commanding  officer 
of  the  regiment,  detachments  or  brigade,  or  the  governor  or  com- 
mander of  the  garrison,  fort,  castle  or  barrack,  directing  such* 
court  martial." 
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address  to  his  new  constituents,  as  knight  of  the 
shire  for  the  county  of  Bedford. 

We  have  hitherto  treated  of  Mr.  Fitzpatrick,  as 
a  man,  a  member,  and  a  senator ;  we  are  now  to 
consider  him  as  a  poet.  We  shall  in  this  place  say 
nothing  of  the  "  Probationary  Odes/' as  they  were 
never  avowed,  but  confine  ourselves,  to  such  pro- 
ductions as  have  been  generally  recognized.  The 
early  connection  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir  with 
Mr.  Fox,  is  well  known,  and  the  latter  having 
consecrated  a  building  in  his  grounds  at  St.  Ann's 
Hill,  to  whatever  was  dearest  to  his  heart,  we  find 
the  following  verses  inscribed  by  the  former,,  in 
"  Temple  of  Friendship/' 

"  THE  STAR,  whose  radiant  beams  adorn 
With  vivid  light  the  rising  morn, 
The  season  ehang'd,  with  milder  ray- 
Cheers  the  calm  hour  of  parting  day: 
So  Friendship  of  the  gen'rous  breast 
The  earliest,  and  the  latest  guest, 
In  youthful  prime  with  ardour  glows, 
And  sweetens  life's  serener  close. 

Behignant  pow'r !  in  this  retreat 
O  deign  to  iix  thy  tranquil  seat ! 
Where,  rais'd  above  the  dusky  vale, 
Thy  fav'rites  brighter  suns  shall  hail  -f 
And,  from  life's  busy  scenes  remote, 
To  thee  their  cheerful  hours  devote; 
Nor  waste  a  transient  thought  to  know 
What  cares  disturb  the  crowd  below." 

General  Fitzpatrick  is  also  the  author  of  '*  Do- 
rinda,  a  town  eclogue/'  of  which  we  shall  fcer* 
give  a  few  lines  by  way  of  specimen. 
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te  In  that  sad  season  when  the  hapless  belle, 
With  steps  reluctant  bids  the  town  farewel, 
When  surly  husbands  doom  th'  unwilling  fair 
To  quit  St.  James's  for  a  purer  air, 
And  deaf  to  pity,  from  their  much  lov'd  town, 
Relentless  bear  the  beauteous  exiles  down 
To  dismal  shades,  through  lonely  groves  to  stray, 
And  sigh  the  summer  live-long-months  away. 
With  all  the  bloom  of  youth  and  beaujty  grac'd, 
One  morn  Dorinda,  at  her  toilet  plac'd, 
With  looks  intent,  and  pensive  air  survey'd 
The  various  charms  her  faithful  glass  display 'd ; 
Eyes  that  might  warm  the  frozen  breast  of  age,, 
Or  melt  to  tenderness  the  tyrant's  rage  3 
Smiles  that,  enchanting  with  resistless  art, 
Stole  unperceived  the  heedless  gazer's  heart,  &c." 

When  General  Burgoyne  produced  the  Heiress, 
Mr.  Fitzpatrick  wrote  the  following  Prologue ; 

"  As  sprightly  sun-beams  gild  the  face  of  day, 
When  low'ring  tempests  calmly  glide  away, 
So  when  the  poet's  dark  horizon  clears, 
Arrayed  in  srniles,  the  Epilogue  appears. 

"  She  of  that  house  the  lively  emblem  still, 

Whose  briliant  speakers  start  what  tkemes  they  will  j 

Still  varying  topics  for  her  sportive  rhymes,  . 

From  all  the  follies  of  these  fruitful  times ; 

Uncheck'd  by  forms^  with  flippant  hands  may  cull, 

Prologues,  like  Peers,  by  privilege  are  dull ; 

In  solemn  strain  address  th'  assembled  pit, 

The  legal  judges  of  dramatic  wit. 

Confining  still,  with  dignify'd  decorum, 

Their  observations  to  the  play  before  'em. 

<e  Now  when  each  bachelor  a  helpmate  lacksj, 
(That  sweet  exemption  from  a  double  tax), 
When  laws  are  fram'd  with  a  benignant  plan 
Of  light'ning  burdens  on  the  married  man, 
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And  Hymen  adds  one  solid  comfort  more, 
To  all  those  comforts  he  conferr'd  before  : 

"  To  smooth  the  rough  laborious  road  to  fame, 
Our  bard  has  chosen  an  alluring  name. ' 
As  wealth  in  wedlock  oft  is  known  to  hide 
The  imperfections  of  a  homely  bride, 
This  tempting  title,  he  perhaps  expects, 
May  heighten  beauties — and  conceal  defects : 
Thus  Sixty's  wrinkles  view'd  through  Fortune's  glass, 
The  rosy  dimples  of  Sixteen  surpass  : 
The  modern  suitor  grasps  his  fair  one's  hand, 
O'erlcoks  her  person,  and  adores — her  land; 
Leers  ovi  her  houses  with  an  ogling  eye, 
O'er  her  rich  acres  heaves  an  am'rous  sigh, 
His  heart-fell  pan^s  through  groves  of  timber  vents, 
And  runs  distracted  for — her  three  per  cents. 

"Will  thus  the  Poet's  mimic  Heiress  find, 
The  bridegroom  Critic  to  her  failings  blind. 
Who  claims,  alas  !  his  nicer  taste  to  hit, 
The  lady's  portion  paid  in  sterling  wit  ? 
On  your  decrees  to  fix  her  future  fate, 
Depends  our  Heiress  for  her  whole  estate. 

"  Rich  in  your  smiles,  she  charms  th'  admiring  town  5 
A  very  bankrupt,  should  you  chance  to  frown  : 
Or  may  a  verdict  given  in  your  applause, 
Pronounce  the  prosperous  issue  of  her  cause, 
Confirm  the  name  an  ancient  parent  gave  her, 
And  prove  her  Hieress  of the  public  favour." 

The  above  prplogue  experienced  great  success, 
and  proved  a  propitious  introduction  to  the  co- 
medy. Its  allusion  to  modern  manners  and  modern 
taxes,  produced  a  torrent  of  applause,  while  the 
satire  on  titled  dulness,  and  the  mercenary  attacks  of 
beggarly  fortpne-hunters,  seemed  to  convulse  the 
house. 
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Our  bounds  will  not  permit  us  to  transcribe 
General  Fitzpatrick's  "  Inscription/  iulended  for  a 
statue  of  tbe  late  Buke  of  Bedford  ;"  and  we  must 
for  the  same  reason  omit  many  otber  interesting 
verses. 

Some  men  are  extremely  dull  in  conversation, 
who  excel  in  point  of  composition  ;  but  it  must 
be  allowed  by  all  who  have  lived  in  company 
with  this  gentleman,  that  he  is  far  from  being 
Deficient  in  companionable  qualities  of  any  kind. 
Indeed  we  recollect  a  few  couplets,  written  many 
years  since,  by  an  anonymous  poet,  which  exhibit 
in  .a  just  point  of  view,  the  characters  of  this  gen- 
tleman and  several  of  his  associates.  The  subject 
is 'an  invitation  to  a  banquet : 

"  Of  wit,  of  taste,  of  fancy,  we'll  debate  ; 
— If  SHERIDAN  for  once  is  not  too  late: 
But  scarce  a  thought  to  ministers  we'll  spare, 
Unless  on  Polish  politics  with  HARE. 
Good  natur'd  DEVON  !  oft  shall  then  appear 
The  cool  complacence  of  thy  friendly  sneer : 
Oft  shall  FITZPATRICK'S  wit,  and  Stanhope's  ease, 
And  Burgoyne's  manly  sense,  unite  to  please." 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  is  a  member  of  the 
Literary  Club,  instituted  by  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson, 
and  which,  at  one  period,  in  addition  to  the  great 
lexicographer,  boasted  as  enrolled  among  its  illus- 
trious subscribers,  the  names  of  Fox,  Burke,  and 
Dunning.  We  lament  that  General  Fitzpatrick 
has  never  been  married.  As  he  wfes  left  but  a  small 
patrimony,  u  wife,  laying  aside  many  other  weighty 
considerations,  might  have  proved  serviceable/ 
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even  in  point  of  economy,  for  according  to  the  well 
known  Italian  proverb  : 

"  Bella  femina  che  ride,  vuol  dir,  borsa  che  piange. 
Let  the  country  gentlemen  translate  this  for  themselves ! 


CAPT.  SIR  EDWARD  BERRY, 

OF  THE  ROYAL  NAVY. 

"  VENTIS  SECUNDIS." 

WE  have  eagerly  seized  on  every  opportunity  to 
recapitulate  the  exploits  of  our  naval  heroes,  and 
promul^e  the  services  and  celebrity  of  a  class  of 
men,  who  so  eminently  deserve  the  applause  of  their 
fellow  citizens.  On  this,  as  on  former  occasions, 
we  shall  commence  with  a  prefatory  dissertation, 
which  we  consider  as  not  misplaced,  when  it  pre- 
cedes the  biography  of  an  officer  who  has  served 
under  the  ablest  commanders  of  the  present  day, 
and  who  has  been  honoured  with  the  encomiums  of 
the  chief  who  conquered  at  St.  Vincent,  and  the 
friendship  of  the  hero  who  triumphed  at  the  Nile, 
at  Copenhagen,  and  at  Trafalgar  ! 

Human  genius  has  never  been  more  conspicu- 
ously displayed,  than  in  the  arts  connected  with  na- 
vigation ;  and  a  British  man-of-war,  completely 
rigged,  manned,  provisioned,  and  fitted  for  sea, 
may  be  considered,  perhaps,  as  the  ultimate  at- 
tainment of  the  powers  of  man.  On  this,  as  on 
all  other  occasions,  his  efforts  have  been  progressive, 
and  excellence  has  only  been  attained  by  degrees. 

Various  conjectures  have  taken  place  relative  to 
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the  origin  of  navigation  and  the  familiar  idea  of  a, 
pieceof  rough  wood  floating  down  a  river,  is  generally 
supposed  to  have  given  the  first  hint  on  the  subject. 
By  means  of  one  or  several  trees,  slightly  joined  to- 
gether, a  sufficient  degree  of  buoyancy  could  rea- 
dily have  been  obtained,  for  the  carriage  of  the 
first  adventurer,  who  launched  into  an  unknown 
element,  and  thus,  as  the  most  simple  means  are 
always  the  first  recurred  to,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
the  boat  was  preceded  by  the  raft. 

In  the  place  of  such  clumsy  and  unmanageable 
machines,  the  canoe  was  at  length  substituted,  and 
it  has  been  asserted  by  an  ancient  writer,  that  one 
of  the  early  heroes  of  Plioenicia  was  the  original 
inventor.  Being  destitute  of  the  proper  tools, 
and  perhaps  also  of  the  necessary  skill  to  excavate 
a  solid  body,  he  had  recourse  to  the  agency  of  fire, 
the  operation  of  which,  perhaps,  he  might  have 
in  some  measure  assisted,  and  having  thus  hollowed  a 
piece  of  timber,  heboldly  confided  himselfto  the  mercy 
of  the  waves.  But  as  every  country  did  not  produce* 
a  sufficient  number  of  large  trees,  imitation  became 
indispensable,  and  the  same  object,  with  some  ad- 
ditional labour,  was  at  length  obtained  by  joining 
together  several  thin  boards  of  wood  of  a  propel* 
size 

These  conjectures  are  in  some  measure  confirmed, 
by  recurring  to  the  practice  of  those  nations,  who 
may  be  still  considered  in  a  state  of  barbarism. 
We  know  that  the  negro  on  the  coast  of  Guinea, 
with  but  little  help  from  the  implements  of  Euro* 
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peans  at  this  day,  scoops  out  his  little  frail  vessel, 
from  a  neighbouring  tree,  and  with  it  either  pad- 
dles across  a  river,  or  coasts  along  the  margin  of  the 
sea.  The  remnants  of  the  ancient  tribes  of  North 
America,  display  a  still  greater  degree  of  ingenuity, 
by  shaping  the  bark  of  the  birch  into  such  a  form 
as  to  enable  them  to  navigate  their  immense  lakes- 
The  coracle,  consisting  of  bended  willows,  covered  . 
•with  leather,  is  to  be  met  with  even  at  this  moment 
in  Wales,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  while  it  dis- 
plays the  infancy  of  the  art,  plainly  points  out  the 
practice  of  our  own  ancestors. 

Such  then  originally  were  the  first  rude  efforts 
of  unenlightened  nations ;  and  it  must  be  allowed, 
that  it  required  no  small  degree  of  skill  and  cou- 
rage, to  venture  on  the  perils  of  an  ocean,  the 
waves  of  which  must  have  appeared  tremendous, 
while  the  winds  were  equally  formidable  and  un- 
certain. The  name  of  the  first  man,  \vho  dared  to 
brave  dangers  like  these  has  not  been  handed  down 
to  us,  but  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Phoe- 
nicians, the  Caberites,  a  race  contemporary  with  tbe 
Titans,  appear  to  have  been  the  first  people  who 
displayed  their  skill  by  the  invention,  or  rather  im- 
provement of  ship  building,  and  enjoyed  the  glory 
of  undertaking  voyages  by  sea. 

After  constructing  vessels,  it  remained  to  devise 
means  to  guide  aud  direct  them.  ,  The  ancients 
have  conjectured,  that  the  fins  of  fishes  furnished 
the  idea  of  oars,  and  that  the  hint  of  the  helm  was 
borrowed  from  the  birds,  which  direct  their  flight 
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by  means  of  their  tails.  The  action  of  the  wind 
at  length  suggested  the  last  great  improvement : 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  masts  and  sails, 
and  the  Egyptians  confer  the  honour  of  this  im- 
portant discovery  on  Isis,  while  the  Greeks  at- 
tribute it  to  Daedalus. 

We  know  not  at  what  time  the  anchor,  a  machine 
at  once  so  simple  and  so  admirable,  was  intro- 
duced. It  seems  to  have  been  originally  of  stone; 
then  of  wood  loaded  with  lead,  and  it  appears  at  first 
to  have  had  only  one  fluke  :  it  was  not  until  many 
ages  after,  that  Anacharsis  conferred  on  it  the  shape 
which  it  still  retains. 

If  we  wish  to  form  a  comparative  estimate  of 
this  state  of  society,  by  recurring  to  living  ex- 
amples,, we  must  study  the  voyages  of  our  late  na- 
vigators to  the  southern  ocean,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  a  race  of  people,  who,  without  anjr 
communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world;  have 
attained  a  degree  of  skill,  and  even  of  eminence  in 
'the  arts  of  ship-building  and  navigation.  The 
structure  of  their  vessels,  the  shape  of  their  oars,  the 
form  of  their  sails,  and  the  dexterity  of  their  steers- 
men and  crews,  exhibit  a  surprising  degree  of  per- 
fection, and  appear  to  be  the  result  of  a  long  series 
ef  experiments. 

The  first  navigators  undoubtedly  confined  their 
efforts  to  coasting  from  one  head-land  to  another, 
along  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  and  when  driven  off 
to  sea,  by  any  sudden  gust  of  wind,  they  must 
have  considered  themselves  as  lost.  Surrounded  by 
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an  immense  expanse  of  waters,  and  deprived  of  the 
manifest  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the  modern 
discovery  of  the  mariner's  compass,  they  were  soon 
rendered  sensible,  that  a  correct  inspection  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  could  alone  afford  them  any  hopes 
of  return,  and  it  was  undoubtedly  in  this  way  that 
astronomy  came  first  to  be  applied  to  navigation. 
Antiquity  confers  the  honour  of  this  idea  on  the 
Phoenicians,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  the  con- 
stellation of  Ursa  Major,*'  or  the  Greater  Bear, 
was  for  many  ages  their  only  guide. 

This  industrious  and  enterprising  people  built 
Sidon,  which  for  along  time  enjoyed  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  venturing  beyond  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  they  landed  in  Spain;  it  has 
been  said  indeed,  that  they  visited  Cornwal  for 
the  sake  of  the  tin.  Uniting  a  taste,  or  rather  a, 
passion  for  commerce,  with  the  science  of  navi- 
gation, notwithstanding  a  barren  and  ungrateful 
soil,  they  established  manufactures,  and  attained 
great  wealth.  But  their  city  was  in  after  ages 
eclipsed  by  Tyre,  one  of  its  own  colonies,  built 
forty  years  posterior  to  the  destruction  of  Troy, 
which  became  the  emporium  of  all  the  neighbour- 
ing nations. 

The  Egyptians  until  the  time  of  Sesostria,  en-, 
tertained  an  aversion  to  the  sea,  and  while  the  \vo- 

*  According  to  the  learned  Goguet,  the  Phoenicians  afterwards 
recurred  to  the  bright  star,  placed  in  the  shoulder  of  Urs<\  M,imr 
v    -,,-ay  of  enabliujg  tUcn\  to  steer  their  course. 
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men  alone  condescended  to  employ  themselves  in 
merchandise,  they  regarded  those  as  impious,,  who 
dared  to  embark  on  the  ocean :  that  element  being 
considered  as  emblematical  of  Typhon,  the  enemy 
of  Osiris,  the  divinity  whom  they  adored. 

The  worship  of  Neptune  is  said  to  have  been 
brought  from  Lybia  into  Greece  ;  and  Cecrops  was 
the  first  prince  who  applied  himself  to  navigation, 
but  it  was  Minos  who  aspired  to  the  empire  of  the 
adjacent  seas. 

The  Argo,  probably  of  equal  size,  but  far  infe- 
'  rior  construction  to  a  Gravesend  boat,  has  been 
generally  considered  as  the  first  ship  oi*  war  that 
ever  sailed  out  of  the  ports  of  Greece ;  she  carried 
Jason,  the  admiral  in  that  celebrated  expedition, 
which  took  place  1253  years  before  Christ.  Only 
thirty-five  years  after  this,  a  fleet  of  twelve  hun- 
dred sail  was  fitted  out  against  Troy.  In  point  of 
lize,  they  must,  however,  have  been  contemptible, 
'as  the  vessels  were  formed  out  of  planks,  pinned 
and  fastened  with  cords  to  the  ribs,  while  they 
are  supposed  to  have  been  destitute  of  a  keel,  and 
assuredly  possessed — but  a  single  mast.  Being  very 
inanagable,  when  the  troops  had  landed,  it  was  cus- 
tomary to  drag  them  up  on  the  beach,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  small  craft  at  Deal. 

Carthage,  a  celebrated  city  of  Africa,  and  ac- 
cording to  some,  the  prototype  of  Britain,  is  said 
to  have  been  founded  about  the  year  890  before  the 
time  of  Jesus  Christ.  It  owed  its  birth  to  ancient 
•  Tyre,  and  being  situate  in  the  center  of  the  Medi- 
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terranean,  soon  attained  an  unrivalled  eminence, 
In  consequence  of  an  extensive  commerce,  it  was  at 
length  enabled  £9  fit  out  formidable  fleets,  and 
having  conquered  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica, 
acquired  the  dominion  of  the  neighbouring  seas. 
It  was  doomed  to  submit  however  to  a  nation  that 
despised  trade,  and  was  so  ignorant  of  every  thing 
relating  to  shipping,  that  a  stranded  galiey  of  the 
enemy  became  the  model,  from  which  its  vessels 
of  war  were  originally  constructed.  Duilius,  a 
Roman  Consul,  was  the  first  who  obtained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  naval  power  of  Carthag*,  about  260 
years  before  the  Christian  sera,  on  which  occasion 
lie  captured  fifty  ships,  and  was  rewarded  with  a  tri- 
umph. At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
five  hundred  gallies  w>ere  burnt  by  one  of  the  stipu- 
lations of  the  treaty  that  put  an  end  to  it,  and  Car- 
thage was  thenceforth  permitted  to  have  no  more 
than  ten  in  her  possession,  while  at  the  conclusion 
of  tlie  third  conflict,  the  inhabitants  were  ordered 
to  remove  from,  and  not  to  construct  a  town, 
within  ten  miles  distance  of  the  sea  ! 

The  Romans  had  no  sooner  become  masters  of 
the  world,  than  they  quarrelled  among  themselves 
for  the  supreme  command.  They  fought  generally 
at  land,  but  at  the  battle  of  Actuim,  Si  years  before 
Christ,  Marc  Antony,  supported  by  the  powers  of 
the  East,  and  Agustus  by  the  strength  of  Italyy 
decided  the  fate  of  the  empire  in  a  naval  combat. 
The  marine  of  the  Romans  declined  with  their 
power,  and  we  behold,  after  a  succession  *>f  ages. 
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the  northern  nations  fitting  out  vessels  for  the  pur- 
pose of  piracy;  from  freebooters  they  became 
conquerors,  and  at  length  they  converted  a  tempo- 
rary and  precarious  sovereignty  into  a  permanent 
possession. 

From  a  careful  perusal  of  history,  we  are  en- 
abled to  deduce  a  variety  of  important  facts,  all 
of  which  tend  to  prove,  that  naval  affairs  can  be 
carried  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  among  a  civi- 
lized people  alone.  Without  the  intervention  of 
iron,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  construct  even  a  canoe 
with  any  degree  of  celerity  or  perfection,  and  a 
knowledge  of  the  loom,  the  shuttle,  aad  the  distaff, 
becomes  necessary  for  the  formation  of  sails.  The 
anchor  is  supposed  to  have  been  invented  about  2400 
years  since,  and  several  rudders  were  originally  ap- 
plied to  effect  the  same  purpose,  which  is  now  far 
more  completely  performed  by  one. 

Antiquaries  after  much  dispute,  seem  to  have 
agreed,  that  the  vessels  employed  by  the  Greeks  at 
the  siege  of  Troy  were  actually  decked;  as  to  the 
size,  this  may  be  guessed  at  from  the  circumstance 
of  their  being  hauled  up  on  the  beach,  and  launched 
at  pleasure. 

After  Carthage  and  Rome  had  attained  a  high 
degree  of  eminence,  hostile  fleets  were  fitted  out  by 
each.  They  must  however  have  been  contemptible 
in  point  of  size,  for  when  the  latter  aspired  to  con- 
tend for  the  dominion  of  the  sea,  with'in  the  short 
space  of  sixty  days,  timber  was  cut  down,  and  a 
fleet  of  one  hundred  gallies  completely  manced  and 
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provisioned.  These  rival  nations  engaged  too, 
nearly  in  the  same  manner  as  on  shore,  and  as  the 
manoeuvres  of  the  present  day,  were  then  totally 
unknown,  a  sea  fight  differed  but  little  from  an 
action  on  land,  and  the  fate  of  two  people  was 
accordingly  decided,  not  in  favour  of  the  best 
sailors,  but  the  best  soldiers. 

The  moderns  have  improved  not  a  little  on  the 
boasted  skill  and  ingenuity  of  the  ancients,  and 
Britain  after  eclipsing  them  all,  has  reaped  a  rich 
harvest  of  glory.  ,  One  thousand  pendants  flying  ou 
the  ocean,  the  Mediterranean,  the  narrow  seas,  in 
•  our  own  ports  and  our  possessions  in  the  East,  serve 
to  form  an  aggregate  of  power  hitherto  unknown 
and  undreamed  of,  and  when  it  is  recollected,  that 
of  these,  upwards  of  one  hundred  consist  of  ships  of 
the  line,  tke  astonishment  of  foreigners  will  be 
augmented,  and  our  own  wonder  triumph  com- 
plete ! 

The  subject  of  the  present  memoir,  without  any 
claims  to  birth  or  wealth,  has  carved  out  his  for- 
tune with  his  sword,  and  decked  himself  not  in  the 
borrowed  plumes  of  others,  but  acquired  illustration 
by  the  splendour  of  his  own  individual  merits.  Sir 
Edward  born  about  the  year  1766,  is  the  eldest  son  of 
Mr.  Berry,  formerly  an  ironmonger  in  St.  Paul's 
church-yard.  There  being  no  less  than  seven  chil- 
dren, of  whom  five  were  daughters,  it  became  abso- 
lutely necessary,  that  the  two  boys  should  embark  as 
soon  as  possible,  in  some  active  employment  that 
might  enable  them  to  earn  an  honest  and  honorable 
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hood.  Accordingly,  while  Titus*  was  placed  with  a 
surgeon,  Edward  chose  the  sea  for  his  scene  of 
action,  to  which  he  was  propelled  by  an  irresistible 
propensity  from  his  early  years. f 

As  his  father  Was  not  rich,  and  a  family  of  seven 
was  of  course  expensive,  it  was  at  length  deter- 
mined that  the  latter  should  enter  into  the  merchant 
service,  which  he  accordingly  did  at  the  age  of 
fourteen ;  meanwhile  the  elder  Mr.  Berry  died, 
and  his  widow,  a  sensible  and  accomplished  wo- 
man, Was  selected  as  the  governess  of  the  Miss 
Saunders's,  two  young  ladies  who  possessed  large 
fortunes,  one  of  whom  is  now  Countess  of  West* 
moreland,  and  the  other  the  wife  of  Mr.  Dundas, 
son  of  Viscount  Melville.J  By  the  interest  of 

*  He  was  so  called  after  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Titus  Berry,  many 
years  master  of  an  academy  at  Norwich. 

f  Trifling  circumstances  frequently  generate  indelible  impres- 
sions, and  lead  to  important  events.  It  has  accordingly  been  sug- 
gusted  to  us,  that  an  accidental  perusal  of  the  life  and  exploits 
of  Sir  John  Berry,  in  Campbell's  "  Lives  of  the  Admirals,"  might 
have  produced  this  resolution.  That  gallant  officer,  born  about 
the  year  1644,  atKnowston,  in  Devonshire,  where  his  father,  a 
clergyman  resided,  appears  to  have  risen  from  the  humble  station 
[of  boatswain  of  the  Swallow  ket,cb,  to  the  rank  of  Vice  Admiral, 
He  was  knighted  by  Charles  II.  on  account  of  his  gallantry  during 
the  action  of  Southwold-bay,  and  in  1682,  he  was  Captain  of  the 
Gloucester,  when  that  frigate,  with  the  Duke  of  York  on  board, 
jwas  run  on  shore  at  the  mouth  of  the  Humber;  either  by  the 
Icarelesness  or  ignorance  of  the  pilot.  He  saved  his  Royal 
Highness,  by  his  great  presence  of  mind,  and  when  that  Prinos 
[became  James  the  Second  was  promoted  to  a  flag. 

I  These  two  heiresses,  were  the  daughters  of  Dr,  H.  Saunders^ 
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their  worthy  and  respectable  guardian,  young  Berry 
was  promoted  mate  of  a  West  Indiaman,  and  as 
such  actually  crossed  the  Atlantic,  during  the 
American  war.  While  serving  in  this  capacity,  he 
is  said  to  have  been  pressed,  an  event  that  at  first 
exhibited  a  gloomy  and  s-inisirous  appearance  to 
his  friends,  but  which,  notwithstanding  its  melan- 
choly aspect,  became  the  harbinger  both  of  fame 
and  fortune  It  has  already  been-  observed,  that 
young  Berry  was  a  mate  on  board  of  the  vessel  from 
which  he  was  taken,  and  it  is  always  customary  on 
these  occasions,  to  treat  such  with  a  certain  degree 
of  respect.  He  was  accordingly  placed  on  the 
quarter  deck  of  a  man  of  war,  and  his  mind  open- 
ing with  his  situation,  he  whose  humble  ambition 
before  aspired  no  higher  than  to  be  the  com- 
mander of  a  Jamaica-man,  was  soon  taught  to  ex- 
pect a  flag. 

We  are  not  aware  whether  it  was  in  the  capa- 
city of  midshipman  or  master's  mate,  that  he  first 
served  ou  the  quarter  deck  of  a  King's  ship,  but 
fve  know  well  that  it  was  noHong  before  he  distin- 
guished himself.  An  opportunity  was  first  afforded 

and  the  nieces  of  Sir  Charles  S.  Dr.  Giirthshore  was  left  theii 
guardian,  £cc.  The  writer  of  this  article  has  been  told  that 
in  his  house,  in  St.  Martin's  lanu,  is  a  picture  of  the  young 
ladies,  practicing  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  while  he  and  Mrs. 
Berry  are  superintending  their  sports.  Mrs.  B.  after  her  fair 
pupil: !  ;;,l  grown  up,  relinquished  her  charge,  with  infinite  credit 
t(  herself,  and  becoming  the  wife  of  Mr.  Godfrey,  an  opulent 
>t,  has  ever  since  lived  in  great  re:-  -  t. 
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during  a  contest  with  a  man  of  war  belonging  to 
the  enemy  ;  after  she  had  been  grappled,  there  was 
some  danger  lest  she  should  escape,  but  this  was 
prevented  by  the  resolute  conduct  of  young  Berry, 
who  placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  boarders., 
jumped  into  and  obliged  her  to  surrender^  On  the 
report  of  his  captain  to  the  Admiralty,  aJieutcnant's 
commission  became  the  reward  of  his  gallantry ; 
this  occurred  in  the  beginning  of  1794;*  lie  being 
the  sixteenth  on  the  list  that  year. 

Nearly  at  the  same  time,  another  opportunity  was 
afforded  for  the  display  of  his  courage  and  conduct. 
The  event  we  allude  to  has  been  perhaps  already 
anticipated  by  the  reader:  we  mean  the  glorious 
first  of  June  1794,  the  fruitful  parent  of  so 
many  naval  conquests,  when  Admiral  Earl  Howe 
obtained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  French  fleet, 
commanded  by  Vice  Admiral  Villaret  Joyeuse. 
After  the  intervention  of  another  sea  action,  f  Lieu- 
tenant Berry  was  promoted  first  Master  and  £  Com- 
mander, and  then  on  May  6,  1797,  in  conjunction 
with  Marsh,  Pulling,  since  drowned,  and  Prowse, 
was  gazetted  as  postcaptain,  March  6,  1797. 

It  was  during  the  sea  fight  just  alluded  to, 
that  Admiral  Earl  St.  Vincent,  by  an  admirable 
effort  of  seamanship,  contrived  to  divide  the 

*  During  the  administration  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham. 

f  The  battle  of  Cape  St.  Vincent,  fought  Feb.  13,  1797. 

J  This  class  of  officers,  whose  situation  is  often  peculiarly  hard, 
is  known  by  the  appellation  of  Commander  only,  in  consequence 
•f  a  recent  regulation. 
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Spanish  line  of  battle,  and  obtain  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  an  easy  and  decisive  victory.  In  the 
second  place,  it  discovered  the  daring  intrepidity  of 
Lord  Nelson,  who  had  an  opportunity  to  signalise 
himself  in  such  a  manner,  as  ever  after  to  be  looked 
up  to  as  a  commander  destined  to  add  new  honors  to 
the  British  flag,  and  reap  immortal  laurels  for  him- 
self. Let  it  not  be  forgotten,  that  it  was  this  famoui 
action  too  which  first  afforded  Captain  Berry*  an 

*  He  was  first  Lieutenant  of  the  Captain  (Commodore  Horatio 
Nelson)  on  the  memorable  14th  of  February,  1/97;  was  also  the 
first  man  who  boarded  the  San  Nicolas  of  84  guns,  by  jump- 
ing into  her  rnizen  chains,  and  afterwards  assisted  his  Com- 
mander to  enter  the  San  Josef,  of  112  guns,  which  he  took 
charge  of. 

St.  Vincent,  Feb.  14th,  1797. 
Memorandum  of  Commodore,  afterwards  Admiral  Lord  Nelson. 

"  At  one,  P.  M.  the  captain  having  passed  the  sternmost  of  the 
enemy's  ships,  which  formed  their  van,  and  part  of  their  centre, 
consisting  of  fourteen  sail  of  the  line,  they  on  the  larboard,  we 
.  on  the  starboard  tack,  the  Admiral  (Sir  John  Jervis  afterwards 
Earl  St.  Vincent,)  made  the  signal  to  tack  in  succession.  The 
ships  which  I  knew  were  the  Santissima  Trinidada,  of  one  hun- 
dred and  sixty  guns,  San  Josef,  of  one  hundred  and  twelve,  ] 
Salvador  del  Mundo,  of  one  hundred  and  seventeen,  San  Nicolas, 
of  eighty ,  another  tirst  rate,  and  a  seventy- four,  name  unknown, 
£c.  &c." 

".For  near  an  hour,  did  the  Culloden's  captain  support  this, 
not  only  apparently,  but  really  unequal  contest ;  when  the  Blen- 
heim passing  between  us  and  the  enemy,  gave  us  a  respite  and  sick- 
ened the  Dons.  At  this  time,  the  Captain  having  lost  her  fore-top- 
mast, not  a  sail,  shroud,  nor  rope  left,  her  wheel  away,  an.1,  in- 
capable of  further  service,  in  the  line  or  in  chase,  I  directed  Cap- 
tain Miller  to  put  the  helm  a  starboard,  and  calling  for  the  board- 
«rs,  ordered  them  to  board. 
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opportunity  to  distinguish  himself,  in  the  eyes  as  it 
were  of  the  whole  nation,  and  also  recommended 


"  The  soldiers  of  the  6pth  with  an  alacrity  which  will  ever  do 
them  credit,  and  Lieutenant  Pearson  of  the  same  regiment,  were 
almost  the  foremost  in  this  service.  The  first  man  who  jumped 
into  the  enemy's  mizen-chains  was  Captain  Berry,  late  my  first 
Lieutenant.  (Capt.  Miller  was  in  the  act  of  going  also,  but  I  desir- 
ed him  to  remain  ;)  he  was  supported  by  our  spritsail  yard,  which 
hooked  in  the  mizzen  rigging.  A  soldier  of  the  sixty  ninth  re- 
giment having  broken  the  upper  quarter  gallery  window,  I 
jumped  in  myself,  and  was  followed  by  others  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. 

"  I  found  the  cabin  doors  fastened,  and  some  Spanish  officers 
fired  their  pistols ;  but  having  broken  open  the  doors,  the  soldiers 
fired,  and  the  Spanish  brigadier  (Commodore,  with  a  distinguish- 
ing pendant),  fell  as  retreating  to  the  quarter  deck. 

"  I  pushed  immediately  onwards  for  the  quarter  deck,  where  I 
found  Captain  Berry  in  possession  of  the  poop,  and  the  Spanish 
ensign  hauling  down.  I  passed  with  my  people  and  Lieutenant 
Pearson,  on  the  larboard  gang-way  to  the  forecastle,  where  I 
met  two  or  three  Spanish  officers,  prisoners  to  my  seamen  :  they 
delivered  me  their  swords.  A  fire  of  pistols,  or  muskets  opening 
from  the  admiral's  stern  gallery,  the  San  Josef,  I  directed  the  sol- 
diers to  fire  into  her  siern,  and  calling  to  Captain  Miller,  ordered 
him  to  send  more  men  to  the  San  Nicholas,  and  directed  my  peo- 
ple to  board  the  first  rate,  which  was  done  in  an  instant ;  Captain 
Berry  assisting  me  into  the  main  chains.  At  this  moment  a  Spanish 
officer  looked  over  the  quarter  deck  rail,  and  said  they  surren- 
dered. 

"  From  this  most  welcome  intelligence,  it  was  not  long  before  I 
was  on  the  quarter  deck,  where  the  Spanish  captain,  with  a  bow,  pre- 
sented me  his  sword,  and  said  the  admiral  was  dying  of  his  wounds. 
I  asked  him  on  his  honour  if  the  ship  was  surrendered  ;  h.3  declared 
she  was;  on  which  I  gave  him  my  hand,  and  desired  him  to  call 
on  his  officers  and  ship's  company,  and  tell  them  of  it,  and  on  the 
quarter  deck  of  a  Spanish  first  rate,  extravagant  as  this  dory  may 
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him  to  the  notice  of  the  hero  just  named,  who  like 
himself  had  been  once  unknown  and  unfriended, 
and  like  him  too  had  been  transferred  from  on  board 
a  merchantman  to  a  man  of  war. 

The  moment  Captain  Berry  had  attained  the 
rank  of  captain,  he  was  singled  out  both  by  the 
Commander  in  Chief,  and  Rear  Admiral  Nelson,  to 
accompany  the  latter  in  the  expedition  against  the 
island  of  Teneriffe.  They  had  formerly  acquired 
glory;  wealth  was  now  the  principal  object  of  this 
adventure,  and  the  wines  and  fruits,  and  treasures 
of  the  Canaries,  for  a  while  solaced  the  thoughts, 
and  became  the  subject  of  the  dreams  of  the  British 
sailors,  who  served  on  this  expedition. 

They  accordingly  left  the  grand  fleet,  July  15, 
1797,  and  after  the  lapse  of  only  nine  days,  this  ar- 
mament, consisting  of  three  sail  of  the  line,  one 
fifty,  one  forty-four  gun  ship,  two  frigates,  a  bomb- 
ketch  and  a  cutter,  appeared  before  Santa  Cruz, 
and  landing  a  body  of  men,  including  100U  marines, 
obtained  immediate  possession  of  it.  But  being 
destitute  of  battering  cannon,  they  were  foiled  in 
their  attempt  on  the  fort,  and  a  storm  coming  on, 
the  troops>  would  assuredly  have  been  obliged  to 
surrender,  had  riot  both  the  Spanish  officers  and 

seem,  did  I  receive  the  swords  of  vanquished  Spaniards,  which  as  I 
received,  I  gave  to  flPilfiam  Fearney,  one  of  my  bargemen,  who  put 
them  with  the  greatest  sangfroid  under  his  arm. 

"  I  was  surrounded  by  Captain  Berry,  Lieutenant  Pearson  of 
the  t)C)th  regiment,- John  Sykes,  John  Thomson,  Francis  Ccoke, 
(all  old  Agamemnons,)  and  several  othci  brave  men,  seamen  and 
s.  Thus  i'ell  their -ships.'! 
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soldiers  been  palsied  by  the  nature  of  a  despotic  go- 
vernment,, which  holds  out  but  little  encourage- 
ment to  energy,  and  delights  rather  in  the  reward 
of  baseness  than  of  valour. 

Captain  Berry  was  in  the  boat  with  Admiral 
Nelson,  when  an  unfortunate  shot  shattered  the 
arm  of  the  latter,  and  rendered  amputation  neces- 
sary. This  circumstance  afforded  him  an  oppor- 
tunity of  paying  a  compliment  to  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  worthy  of  one  of  the  heroes  of  antiquity, 
and  which  appears  rather  to  be  an  anecdote  bor- 
rowed from  the  pages  of  Plutarch,  than  a  bon  mot 
of  the  present  day.* 

When  his  friend  and  commander,  Sir  Horatio 
Nelson,  was  dispatched  by  Earl  St.  Vincent  to 
Egypt,  we  find  Captain  Berry  acting  as  his  captain, 
on  board  the  flag-ship,  the  Vanguard  of  74  guns. 
After  encountering  a  severe  storm,  which  called  forth 
all  the  patience  and  seamanship  of  the  respective 
officers,  and  being  joined  by  Captain  Trowbridge, 
in  the  Culloden,  with  ten  sail  of  the  line,  the  very 
prospect  of  which  reinforcement  had  induced  the 
admiral  to  embrace  Berry  on  the  quarter  deck, 
they  sailed  in  quest  of  the  famous  French  fleet, 

•*  It  has  been  said,  that  when  Admiral  (then  Sir  Horatio 
Nelson),  was  presented  to  the  King,  at  the  levee,  his  Mniesty 
was  pleased  to  compliment  him  on  his  exploits,  after  which  he 
concluded  his  eulogiura  with  condoling  the  gallant  Commander 
on  the  loss  of  one  of  his  limbs.  On  this,  turning  round  to 
Captain  Berry,  who  had  accompanied  him,  he  introduced  him  to 
his  Majesty,  with  the  remark,  "  that  he  had  not  experienced 
groat  loss,  as  this  officer  was  his  right  hand  1" 
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encumbered  with  the  troops  of  Bonaparte,  and 
fraught  with  the  fate  of  Egypt.  Having  arrived 
a  second  time  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  on  the  1st 
of  August,  J798,  a  battle  which  will  be  ever  me- 
morable in  history,  immediately  ensued,  the  parti- 
culars of  which  have  been  very  ably  narrated  by  the 
subject  of  the  present  memoir.* 

We  shall  not,  on  this  occasion,  recapitulate  the 
occurrences  of  this  brilliant  action,  but  it  is  proper 
here  to  remark,  that  when  the  gallant  Nelson  was 
struck  by  Iqngridge  shot,  which  cut  the  skin  off  his 
forehead,  so  as  to  cover  his  face,  his  captain  caught 
him  in  his  arms,  and  sent  him  down  to  the  cockpit, 
for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  a  wound,  deemed 
mortal.  Being  then  the  chief  officer  on  the  quarter 
deck  of  the  Vanguard,  Captain  Berry  perceiving, 
notwithstanding  the  darkness,  that  Le  Spartiate  of 
74  guns,  and  700  men,  was  dismantled,  he  sent 
Lieutenant  Galway,  with  a  party  of  marines,  to 
take  possession  of  her,  and  the  latter  soon  after 
delivered  the  French  commander's  sword  to  his  ad- 
miral, who  at  this  moment  experienced  great  agony. 
His  sufferings,  however,  were  greatly  alleviated, 
on  hearing  from  ll:L;  officer  that  the  victory  was 
decided ;  and  when  Berry  communicated  at  ten 
minutes  after  nine  o'clock  at  night,  that  the  L'Orient, 
the  French  admiral's  ship  was  on  fire,  he  got  on 
deck,  and  ordered  out  his  only  remaining  boat 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  the  lives  of  such  of  the 
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crew  as  had  escaped  the  flames,  and  were  in  the 
water  previously  to  the  explosion,  which  soon  fol- 
lowed. 

Here  follows  an  extract  of  a  letter  from  Lord 
^Nelson  to  Earl  St.  Vincent,  dated  <e  Vanguard, 
off  the  Nile,  August  Sd,  1798,"  which  will  serve 
to  convey  an  idea  of  the  estimation  in  which  he 
held  this  officer  : 

"  The  support  and  assistance  I  have  received  from  Captain 
Berry  cannot  be  sufficiently  expressed.  I  was  wounded  in  the  head, 
and  obliged  to  be  carried  off  the  deck.,  and  the  service  suffered  no 
loss  by  that  event.  Captain  Berry  was  fully  equal  to  the  important 
service  then  going  on,  and  to  him  I  must  beg  leave  to  refer  you 
for  every  information  relative  to  the  victory.  He  will  present  you 
with  the  flag  of  the  second  in  command,  that  of  the  Commander 
jn  Chief  having  been  burnt  in  the  1'Orient. 

f  '  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  &c. 

"  HORATIO  NELSON." 

Captain  Berry  was  accordingly  sent  in  an  old 
forty-gun  ship,  the  Leander,  Captain  Thompson, 
with  an  official  dispatch,  containing  the  particu- 
Jars  of  the  victory,  directed  to  the  Commander  in 
Chief  of  the  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean;  unfortu- 
nately, however,  this  vessel  was  intercepted  by 
JLe  Genereux,*  of  74  guns,  off  the  island  of  Candia, 
August  16,  1798. 


* 


This  ship  had  escaped  after  the  battle  of  the  Nile,  and  was 
commanded  by  Captain  Lejoille,  who  had  900  men  on  board, 
of  whom  100  were  killed  and  180  wounded.  The  Leander  had 
35  killed  and  58  wounded. 
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At  any  other  ime,  or  wiih  any  other  m?n,  an 
immediate  surrender  would  have  been  dicuded  by 
the  cool  resolves  of  prudence  ;  but  tlie  heroes  of 
the  Nile,  glor.  ing  in  their  late  conquest,  were  not 
likely  to  listen  to  any  other  counsel  than  what  was 
suggested  to  them  by  their  own  courage.  Not- 
withstanding they  were  50  men  short  of  their  com- 
plement, a  bloody  and  desperate  action  accordingly 
ensued,  in  the  course  of  which  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  wounded  in  the  arm  by  a  splinter  from  a 
human  skull,  and  covered  over  with  the  blood  and 
brains  of  the  dead  and  dying,  was  obliged,  reluct- 
antly, to  consent  to  surrender. 

Meanwhile  the  intelligence  of  the  victory  had 
been  brought  home  by  Captain  Capel,  on  which 
honours  of  every  kind  were  decreed  to  the  conque- 
rors. Captain  Berry,  after  his  exchange,  was 
knighted  by  his  Sovereign,  and  the  freedom  of  the 
metropolis  was  at  the  same  time  presented,  in  a 
gold  box  of  one  hundred  guineas  value.  On  the 
latter  occasion,  Mr.  Chamberlain  Clarke  compli- 
mented him  in  a  set  speech,  in  the  course  of  which 
it  was  observed,  "  that  the  city  of  London  was  par- 
ticularly happy,  on  this  occasion,  to  celebrate  the 
magnanimity  of  one  of  its  own  citizens." 

After  residing  some  time  at  Kensington  with  his 
mother,  now  again  a  widow,  Sir  Edward  repaired 
to  Bath,  for  the  purpose  of  drinking  the  waters, 
arid  restoring  his  health.  On.  his  recovery,  he  de- 
termined to  marry,  and  having  been  lately  left  a 
small  fortune  by  an  uncle  who  had  resided  many 
years  in  India,  and  being  now  in  the  way  of  prefer- 
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Eient,  he  was  united  to  the  daughter  of  Dr.  Foster, 
of  Norwich,  and  thus  Lady  Berry  became  his  wife 
as  well  as  his  cousin  gerrnan. 

In  the  autumn  of  1799,  Sir  Edward  repaired 
once  more  to  the  Mediterranean,  as  captain  of  Lord 
Nelson's  flag-ship.  On  this  occasion  he  took  his 
passage  on  board  the  Bull-dog,  and  on  rejoining 
the  Foudroyant/  Lieutenant  (now  Sir  Thomas 
Hardy),  who  had  commanded  during  his  absence, 
was  placed  in  the  Princess  Charlotte, 

While  his  gallant  friend  and  commander  the  hero 
of  the  Nile,  was  at  Naples,  the  flag-ship  was  sent 
with  a  small  squadron  under  Captain  Manly  Dixon, 
partly  to  assist  in  the  reduction  of  Malta,,  and  partly 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  the  thirteenth,  and  last  of 
the  line-of-battle  ships  of  the  famous  French  squa- 
dron, fitted  out  for  the  conquest  of  Egypt.  The 
English  proved  fortunate  in  both  instances,  and  it 
will  be  seen  from  the  two  following  communications, 
the  latter  of  which  is  an  able  professional  letter,  that 
the  subject  of  the  present  memoir  had  the  good 
fortune  to  be  present,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in 
the  fight,  which  terminated  with  the  surrender  of 
Rear  Admiral  Decres. 

LETTER  I. 

"  Foudroyant,  30th  March,   1800. 
"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  I  had  but  one  wish  ;  it  was  for  you.  After  a  most  gal- 
lant defence,  LeGuilliaume  Tell  surrendered,  and  she  is  completely 
dismasted. 

"  The  Foudroyant's  lower  masts,  and  main  top-mast  are  stand- 
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ing  :  but  every  roll  I  expect  them  to  go  over  the  side,  they  are  so 
much  shattered.  I  was  slightly  hurt  in  the  foot  j  and  I  fear  about 
forty  men  are  badly  wounded,  besides  the  killed,  which  you  shall 
know  hereafter.  All  hands  behaved  as  you  would  have  wished. 

"  How  we  prayed  for  you,  God  knows,  and  your  sincere  and 
faithful  friend,  E.  BERRY." 

From  the  second  Letter  of  the  same  date,  we  shall  here  give  one 
or  two  extracts  : 

"  My  dear  Lord, 

"  Had  you  been  a  partaker  with  me  of  the  glory,  every 
wish  would  have  been  gratified.  How  very  often  I  went  into 
your  cabin  last  night,  to  ask  if  we  were  doing  right,  for  I  had  no- 
thing to  act  upon ! 

"  I  thought  that  one  ship  had  got  out  of  La  Valette,  but  I  did 
not  know  which.  The  Minorca  hailed  me  after  I  had  slipped, 
and  said  Captain  Blackwood  believed  an  enemy's  ship  had  passed 
on  the  starboard  tack.  The  wind  was  south.  I  came  aft  and 
considered  for  two  minutes  ;  which  determined  me  to  stand  on 
the  starboard  tack,  one  point  free.  This  was  at  three  quarters 
past  twelve. 

"  After  hearing  guns  on  shore,  and  seeing  rockets  thrown  up, 
the  night  remarkably  dark,  could  just  carry  single  reefed  top- 
sails, top-gallant  sails,  gib,  and  main  top-mast  stay-sails.  At 
one,  heard  guns  to  eastward,  saw  false  fires  ;  then  some  rockets. 
Put  the  helm  up  •  brought  these  rockets  and  false  fires,  to  bear 
two  points  on  the  weather  bow;  could  then  carry  royal  and  top- 
gallant sails,  and  reefed  fore  top-mast  studding  sail.  Got  her  to 
go  ten  and  a  half,  and  eleven  knots  occasionally. 

"  Every  now  and  then  I  saw  the  flashes  of  guns ;  kept  steering 
a  steady  course  eastward ;  set  the  lower  studding-sails  occasionally  : 
frequently  obliged  to  take  in  the  royal  and  top-gallant  stay-sails, 
Was  convinced  at  three  o'clock  there  was  a  running  fight  of  some 
sort.  Thought  it  never  would  be  day -light.  Praying  earnestly 
for  you  to  fly  on  board. 

"  At  last  day-light  came  :  Saw  a  ship  firing  into  a  ship  with 
the  main  and  mizen  top-mast  gone  ;  and  a  ship  going  athwart  her> 
firing.  She  wore,  and  the  Liqn  was  to  leeward.  At  this  tim* 
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her  running  rigging  much  cut,  and  appeared  very  ungovernable  5 
firing  occasionally  at  the  William  Tell;  which  I  was  surprised  to 
see  was  not  returned  by  the  enemy  as  they  were  within  gun  shot. 

"  But  it  was  not  long  ere  I  had  good  reason  to  know,  that  a 
most  tremendous  broadside  was  reserved  for  me.  Begun  to 
shorten  sail ;  hauled  the  main-sail  up,  and  had  every  gun  loaded 
with  three  round  shot.  She  was  on  the  larboard,  I  on  the  star- 
board tack ;  I  therefore  steered,  as  if  meaning  to  go  to  windward 
cf  her :  but  determined  to  go  close  to  leeward,  kept  the  weather 
leeches  of  the  main  and  mizen  topsail  lifting;  and  at  six  backed 
the  mizen  top-sail,  running  as  close  as  possible  to  avoid  touching. 

"  I  went  on  the  gangway,  and  desired  the  French  admiral,  whom, 
I  distinctly  savr,  to  strike ;  which  he  answered  by  brandishing  his 
sword,  and  firing  a  musket  at  me;  he  fired  a  most  tremendous 
broadside  in,  of  round,  grape,  musketry,  and  langridge  !  The 
good  effects  of  being  so  close  was  manifest.  It  was  only  our  sails 
and  rigging  that  suffered  considerably,  as  not  one  running  rope 
was  left. 

"  But  if  what  we  received  was  tremendous,  our  return  was  fu- 
rious ;  and  not  to  be  stood  against  but  by  determined  veterans. 
The  obvious  effects  silenced  his  musketry,  but  not  the  great  gunsi 
though  we  could  distinctly  hear  the  shot  crash  through  her,  and 
the  main-mast  began  to  totter. 

"  Fortunately  I  kept  way  on  the  Foudroyant ;  and  was,  though 
Vith  infinite  difficulty  able  to  wear,  and  give  him  as  complete  a 
dose  from  the  larboard  as  we  had  done  from  the  starboard  side } 
and  down  came  his  main  mast.  The  action  then  continued  with 
great  obstinacy.  A  man  in  the  height  of  the  fire,  nailed  the  French 
ensign  on  the  stump  of  the  main  mast.  By  this  time,  our  fore 
top-sail  was  over  the  side,  main  top-sail  down,  yards  shot  away, 
mizen-top  galiant-mast  and  main  sail — indeed  every  sail  in  tatters. 

"  The  enemy's  mizen  top-mast  was  gone ;  which  enabled  him 
to  wear  and  to  draw  a-head  of  us.  His  men  were  on  deck  very 
active  in  clearing  away  the  wreck,  regardless  of  the  .fire;  and 
they  fixed  a  small  French  admiral's  flag  on  the  stump  of  the 
mizen  mast,  over  another  ensign  that  was  nailed  there,  which 
seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  us.  At  half  past  seven  we  had  sepa- 
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rated  a  little  a-head  to  his  stem.  The  Lion  gave  him  many 
broadsides  5  but  he  preferred  firing  at  us,  when  a  gun  would 
bear. 

"  1  threw  out  the  Penelope's  pendants,  who  had  jnsf  raked  the 
enemy,  and  got  her  within  hail ;  and  begged  that  Blackwood 
\vould  take  me  in  tow,  and  get  me  once  more  close  along  side 
the  William  Tell,  which  he  was  in  the  act  of  performing— for 
•when  I  watched  a  favourable  moment  to  call  the  people  from  the 
main-deck  guns,  and  filled  the  main  sail,  and  secured  the  mizeri 
mast ;  and  with  a  few  rugs  forward  (the  sprit-sail  yard,  jib-boom, 
&c.  being  all  shot  away),  got  her  before  the  wind,  and  had  the 
happiness  to  get  once  more  close  alongside  of  her — the  action 
then  began  again  with  more  obstinacy  than  before. 

<e  Our  guns  were  admirably  well  served  and  well  directed, 
crashing  through  and  through  her.  At  eight  I  began  to  think 
they  were  determined  to  sink  rather  than  surrender  j  as  she  began 
to  settle  in  the  water,  till  her  foremast  went  over  her  side  : 
when,  in  a  few  minutes  after,  the  gallant  Decres  struck,  having 
four  hundred  killed  and  wounded,  as  the  prisoners  report. 

"  I  felt  my  heart  expand,  when  I  took  this  brave  man  by  the 
hand ;  happy  to  find  he  had  survived  so  much  honour,  when  you 
consider  the  superior  force  of  three  ships — the  Lion,  the  Fou- 
droyant,  Penelope,  and  the  two  brigs  in  company  with  the  Strom- 
bolo. 

"  I  sent  Lieutenant  Bolton  to  take  possession  of  the  prize ;  but 
as  I  had  great  difficulty  in  floating  our  boat,  Captain  Blackwood's 
officer  got  there  before  him.  The  Admiral  of  course  he  carried  to 
the  Lion,  being  the  Commander ;  but  I  hope  our  officers  will  get 
promoted  for  it. 

"  You  will  see  the  letter  I  hare  written  you  on  this  subject  is 
with  a  view  of  your  enclosing  it  to  Lord  Spencer,  if  you  approve 
of  it.  You  kuow  how  to  distribute  my  best  wishes  and  regards  to 
all  your  party ;  and  that  I  am,  my  very  dear  Lord,  your  affection- 
ate and  faithful  «  E.  BERRY." 

Foudroyant,  at  sea,  Cipe  Passaro,  North  by  East,  8  or  9  leagues, 
30th  March,  1800. 
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Soon  after  this.  Sir  Edward  conveyed  the  Queen, 
and  part  of  the  royal  family  of  Naples,  from  Pa- 
lermo to  Leghorn,  on  which  occasion  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  valuable  diamond  ring,  enclosed  ia  a 
gold  box. 

During  the  short  peace  that  ensued,  being  unem- 
ployed, he  passed  his  time  in  the  bosom  of  his  fa- 
mily. On  the  renewal  of  the  war,  he  was  aroused 
at  the  call  of  friendship  and  his  country,  for  hav- 
ing offered  his  service,  he  was  immediately  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  Agamemnon  of  64guus,  and 
soon  after  placed  himself  under  the  flag  of  Admiral 
Lord  Nelson.  At  the  ever  memorable  battle  of 
Trafalgar,  in  which  that  hero  perished  in  the  armt 
of  victory,  October  21,  IS05,  Captain  Sir  Edward 
Berry's  pendant  was  the  8th  in  the  British  van,  or 
weather  coluia  ••,  a. .a  lie,  as  usual  on  this  occasion* 
justified  the  hopes  that  had  been  formed  of  him. 

In  consequence  of  his  conduct  then,  and  also 
by  wav  of  reward  for  his  former  services,  he  ob- 
tained a  patent  t>f  baronetage,  as  Sir  Edward  Berrjr 
of  Catton,  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  which  bears 
date  November  llth  1806.  His  uniform  is  also 
adorned  with  a  gold  medal,  and  his  name  inscribed 
on  the  register  of  the  Patriotic  Fund, 
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THE  niGHT  HONOURABLE 

SPENCER    PERCEVAL,   M.  A. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER. 

FREDERIC  the  Great,  of  Prussia,  was  accus- 
tomed to  observe  in  his  familiar  moments,  that  the 
most  pleasing  dream  an  European  sovereign  could 
enjoy,  was  that  in  which  he  might  suppose  himself 
king  of  France !  As  for  Us,  we  really  think, 
that  the  finest  flight  of  imagination  on  the  part  of 
a  British  subject,  attached  to  order,  an  advocate  for 
rational  liberty,  and  deeply  imbued  with  true  pa- 
triotism, would  be  to  conceive  himself  a  minister  of 
England. 

Shaking  off  all  low  and  grovelling  interests,  like 
"  dew  drops  from  the  lion's  mane  ;"  what  salutary 
changes  might  he  not  suggest,  how  many  necessary 
reforms  might  he  not  effect,  and  what  a  harvest  of 
glory  could  he  not  reap,  during  the  administration 
of  only  a  few  fleeting  hours.  Methinks  I  behold 
the  hydra  of  corruption  trampled  under  his  foot, 
and  the  serpents  of  influence  writhing  beneath  the 
salutary  efforts  of  his  manly  arm.  The  Herculean 
labour  soon  strips  the  filth,  the  film,  and  the  slough 
of  more  than  a  hundred  years  duration  from  the 
noble  gothic  arch  erected  by  our  Saxon  ancestors, 
and  the  goodly  pile  once  more  greets  the  eye,  and 
gratifies  the  proud  heart  of  every  Briton.  The 
broad  and  ample  foundations,  no  longer  encumber- 
ed with  a  mock  representation  of  strength  and  ma- 
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jesty,  display  the  original  rustic  base.,  on  which 
the  repose  and  happiness  of  millions  depend ; 
ab  >ve  this,  in  equal  order  and  graceful  propor- 
tions, rises  the  aristocratical  portion  of  the  structure, 
while  the  regal  key-stone,  surmounting  the  well- 
proportioned  mass,  adds  to  its  dignified  appearance, 
and  by  at  once  strengthening  and  adorning  the 
fabric,  renders  the  whole  complete.  May  some 
great  political  architect  arise,  and  render  this  vision 
a  reality  ! 

Mr.  Perceval,  a  minister  of  whom  we  are  now 
about  to  treat.,  is  descended  from  a  very  ancient 
family,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  his  an- 
cestors,* for  more  than  a  century,  have  been  en- 

*  The  philosopher,  who,  scorning  vulgar  prejudices,  risea 
above  his  age  and  his  country,  by  considering  merit  as  merely 
personal  but  not  hereditary,  looks  doubtless  with  contempt  on 
those  pretensions  which  prop  up  human  vanity,  by  a  recurrence 
to  the  actions  and  renown  of  others.  Yet  as  one  of  the  imme- 
diate progenitors  of  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  John. 
Perceval,  second  Earl  of  Egmont,  has  been  at  great  pains  in  hia 
•plendid  work,  entitled,  "  The  History  of  the  House  of  Ivestry," 
in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Anderson,  author  of  "  The  Royal 
Genealogies,"  and  Mr.  Whiston  of  the  Tennis  Court,  to  reflect 
celebrity  on  himself  ana  his  successors,  we  shall  here  take  some 
pains  to  give  an  abridged  account  of  the  whole. 

It  is  contended  (Vol.  I.  fol.  7.)  that  this  family  originally  sprung 
from  Robert,  a  younger  son  of  Eudes,  sovereign  Duke  of  Britanny 
in  France.  Having  been  transplanted  into  Normandy,  they  were 
possessed  of  the  castle  of  Yvery  at  the  Conquest,  and  invested  with 
the  office  of  hereditary  butler  of  the  duchy.  It  appears  also* 
that  either  influenced  by  glory,  or  the  hopes  of  spoil,  two  of 
his  family,  Robert  and  Roger  de  Yvery,  accompanied  William  th* 
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gaged,  like  himself,  in  some  shape  or  another  in 
public  affairs,  but  chiefly  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenues  of  the  sister  kingdom.  The  first  of  them, 

First  to  England  ;  from  the  formQr  of  these;  is  thought  to  be  de- 
scended the  present  Earl  of  Egmont,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able of  the  latter,  that  having  entered  into  a  compact  cemented  by 
an  oath  with  Richard  D'Oily,  another  of  the  invaders,  to  be  joint 
sharers  in  this  adventure;  they  mutually  divided  several  of  the 
Saxon  estates,  obtained  either  by  marriage  or  conferred  by  the 
sword,  between  them. 

Ascelin  Goucl,  called  also  Gouel  de  Percheval,  and  Goael  de 
Yvery,  was  surnamcd  Lupus,  whence  the  English  title  of  Lovel 
has  been  taken,  engaged  in  the  petty  wars  of  Normandy,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  quarrel  with  the  Earl  of  Breteuil,  \vho  wished  to 
punish  his  youngest  brother  William,  for  ravishing  a  woman  at 
Pucey,  a  town  belonging  to  him. 

Robert,  his  eldest  son,  notwithstanding  recent  obligations,  in 
11:9,  took  arms  against  King  Henry  I.  in  conjunction  with  other 
tnalecontents,  and  appears  to  have  been  deprived  of  his  lordship 
of  Yvery  on  account  of  his  rebellion  ;  on  this  he  changed  sides, 
attacked  his  former  allies,  and  ever  after  remained  a  loyal  subject. 

His  next  brother,  William  Gouel  de  Perceval,  surnamed  also 
Lupellus,  or  the  little  wolf',  on  his  demise  immediately  engaged 
ih  arms  against  the  king  ;  but  the  insurgents  having  been  miser- 
ably  beaten  at  the  battle  of  Thurold,  the  Lord  of  Yvery  was  takea 
prisoner  by  a  peasant.  He  however  bribed  him  with  his  arms  to 
allow  him  to.  escape,  and  having  been  shaved,  reached  the  banks 
of  tlic  Seine ;  but  as  he  was  destitute  of  money,  he  was  obliged  to 
give  his  shot's  to  the  boatman,  in  consequence  of  which  he  '*  re- 
turned home  bare-footed."  It  was  he  who  completed  the  castli 
of  Kary  in  the  county  of  Somerset,  and,  in  conjunction  with  other 
kjtfous,  manned  it  against  King  Stephen. 

To  him  succeeded  Henry  Ixipellus  and  his   brother  Williar 
whose  foubriqitet  was  softened  into  Lovel.    The  son  of  the  lattt 
second  Lord  Lwd  (as  die   name  was  now  pronouncedj 
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who  went  to  Ireland  was  John  Lord  Lovel,  at  the 
request  of  Richard  II.  His  son  Francis  repaired 
thither  on  a  less  loyal  occasion. 

Richard  Perceval,  Lord  of  Sydenham,  born  in 
1551,  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  parts,  which  in  the 
early  portion  of  his  life  were  equalled  at  least  by  his 

was  summoned  to  Bristol  41st  of  Henry  III.  to  attend  the  King 
into  Wales ;  and  John,  third  Lord  Lovel,  of  Tichmarsh,  -was 
summoned  to  parliament  28th  of  Edward  II, 

John  Lord  Lovel,  the  seventh  of  that  name,  was  a  knight  of  the 
garter,  and  after  joining  the  barons  against  the  king,  succoured  the 
king  against  the  barons.  He  was  the  first  of  his  family  employed 
in  Ireland,  whither  he  was  sent  twice  by  Richard  II. 

Francis  Lord  Lotel  and  Holland,  perceiving  that  his  father  John 
ninth  Lord  Lovel  and  Holland,  had  lost  greatly  by  his  attachment 
to  the  house  of  Lancaster,  courted  the  favour  of  the  house  of  York, 
and  in  the  22nd  of  Edward  IV.  was  created  a  Viscount,  appointed 
lord  chamberlain  of  the  household,  constable  of  the  castle  of  Wal- 
lingford,  and  chief  butler  of  England.  He  afterwards  fled  from 
the  battle  of  Bosworth,  and  repaired  to  Ireland  in  the  service  of 
Lambert  Simnel,  the  counterfeit  Duke  of  York,  &c.  for  all  which 
he  was  attainted  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 

The  male  line  of  this  branch,  however,  was  still  continued  by 
William  Lord  Lovel,  of  Morley,  and  his  son  Henry  having  been 
killed  at  Dixmude,  the  male  line  of  this  branch  also  became  ex- 
tinguished ;  on  this  A.lice,  his  sister,  succeeded  to  the  baronies, 
kc.  which,  together  with  the  hereditary  office  of  lord  marshal  of 
Ireland,  she  conveyed  to  her  husband  Sir  William  Parker,  Knight, 
Lord  Morley  in  her  right.  Their  lineal  descendant  «md  sole 
male,  was  Sir  Philip  Parker,  a  Morley  Long,  Bart,  whose  sister, 
.Catharine  Parker,  became  the  wife  of  John  first  Earl  of  Egmont, 
and  mother  to  the  late  Earl. 

Those  who  do  not  possess  the  superb,  scarce,  and  costly  volumes 
alluded  to  above,  may  recur  to  Vol.  viii.  of  Collins'  Peerage, 
p.  137. 

HH2 
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indiscretion,  having  become  accidentally  acquainted 
with  Lord  Burleigh,  that  statesman  employed  him 
in  several  important  transactions,  and  it  was  he  who 
deciphered  a  dispatch  from  the  court  of  Spain, 
giving  the  first  regular  intimation  of  the  Armada. 
Her  Majesty  was  so  much  pleased,  that  he  was  no- 
minated Secretary  to  the  Court  of  Wards  in  Eng- 
land, and  sent  to  Ireland  twice  with  a  view  of  ex- 
tending its  powers  there.  In  1616  he  was  nomi- 
nated register  of  that  court,  and  being  succeeded 
by  his  son  Sir  Philip,  who  obtained  a  reversionary 
grant  of  his  office,  the  latter,  at  the  same  time,  ob- 
tained the  immense  estates  of  his  father,  then  esti- 
mated at  4000/.  per  annum,  besides  60,0007.  in 
stock,  &c. 

This  knight  took  part  with  Charles  I  and  lost 
nearly  the  whole  of  his  fortune  during  the  trou- 
bles.* He  appears,  however,  to  have  at  length 
yielded  to  the  stream  of  power  and  opinion,  when 
he  was  no  longer  able  to  oppose  them  with  any 
prospect  of  success ;  for  in  1641-2,  he  was  ap- 
pointed commissary-general  of  the  Irish  army,  with 
a  salary  of  31.  Is.  6d.  per  day.  In  1642  he  was 
nominated  providore-general  of  the  horse,  and  be- 
gan to  be  considered  at  Oxford  as  a  "  round-head ;" 
in  1644  he  accepted  the  offers  made  him  by  Pym 

*  It  appears  by  the  petition  of  Sir  John  Perceval,  his  son,  after 
the  Restoration,  that  the  losses  of  his  family,  between  the  year* 
1641  and  1660,  were  estimated  at  two  hundred  and  forty-eight 
thousand  and  four  pounds,  nine  shillings,  and  one  penny — anasto- 
aishing  sum  in  those  days ! 
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and  Holies,,  in  consequence  of  which  he  became  a 
member  of  the  rump,  or  long  parliament,  and  dying 
in  1647,  was  buried  by  order  and  at  the  expence 
of  that  body,. 

Sir  John  Perceval,  his  eldest  son,  having  acquir 
ed  the  favour  and  esteem  of  Henry  Cromwell,  with 
whom  he  had  contracted  a  great  intimacy  at  Cam- 
bridge, was  sent  over  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  pro- 
vince of  Connaught,  into  which  province,  by  his 
advice,  in  opposition  as  he  said; to  other  more  vio- 
lent measures,  the  unhappy  e<  papists"  against  whom 
both  he  and  his  father  appear,  in  conformity  to  the 
custom  of  the  times.,  to  have  entertained  a  great 

unity,  were  to  be  transplanted.  His  services  on 
this  occasion,  obtained  for  him  a  restoration  of  his 
estates,  as  well  as  of  the  offices  of  Clerk  of  the  Crown 
and  Common  Pleas. 

Soon  after  the  Protector's  death,  he  was  at  great 
pains  to  prevail  on  his  friend  Richard  Cromwell  to 
resign  his  power,  tfnd  on  the  return  of  the  secluded 
members  to  parliament,  he  was  appointed  Clerk  of 
the  Crown,  Prothonotary  of  the  Common  Pleas, 
and  Keeper  of  the  Public  Accounts  in  Ireland. 

As  he  had  profited  by  all  former  changes  with 
one  single  exception,  so  on  the  Revolution  he  was 
created  a  baronet,  with  this  remarkable  clause  in 
his  patent,  "  that  the  eldest  son,  or  grandson,  shall 
exist  a  baronet  after  the  age  of  twenty- one  years, 
at  the  same  time  with  his  father  or  grandfather." 
In  1662  he  was  restored  to  the  place  of  Kegister  of 
the  Court  of  Wards,  and  afterwards  appointed  Re- 
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gister  of  the  Court  of  Claims,  a  commissioner  for 
executing  the  act  of  explanation,  &c.  &c. 

Sir  John  Perceval,  his  son,  also  obtained  a  variety 
of  lucrative  offices  in  Ireland ;  Sir  Edward,  his 
grandson,  is  said  to  have  sustained  a  loss  to  the 
amount  of  40,000/.  during- the  disorders  subsequent 
to  the  Revolution;  Sir  John,  his  brother,  who 
became  the  first  Earl  of  Egraont,  repaired  to  Ire- 
land with  the  Duke  of  Ormoiid  in  1704,  and  in 
1732  was  appointed  President  under  the  charter 
for  peopling  the  province  of  Georgia. 

Dying  of  a  paralytic  affection  in  1748,  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  John,  second"  and  late 
Earl  of  Egmontj  the  father  of  the  subject  of  the 
present  memoir.  After  receiving  a  good  education 
at  home,  and  travelling  into  foreign  countries  in 
1741,  he  became  one  of  the  representatives  for  the 
city  of  Westminster.  In  1747  he  was  appointed 
one  of  the  lords  of  the  bedchamber  to  Frederick, 
late  Prince  of  Wales,  in  which  station  he  continued 
until  the  demise  of  that  prince.  On  the  accession 
of  his  present  Majesty,  Lord  E.  was  nominated  a 
Member  of  the-  Privy  Council ;  in  1762  he  was 
called  up  to  the  House  of  Peers,  by  the  title  of 
Lord  Lovel  and  Holland,  two  baronies  forfeited  by 
the  attainder  of  Francis  Viscount  Lovel,  1st  of 
Henry  VII.  Four  months  after  this,  he  was  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  Postmasters-general,  and  in 
176^,  he  became  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  His 
lordship  died  in  1770,  and  had  by  .his  first  wife  five 
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sons  and  two  daughters,  and  by  his  second,  three 
sons  and  six  daughters. 

'The  Right  Honourable    Speneer  Pereeval,   his 
Majesty's  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
second  son  ofthelate  Earl  of  Egaiont  of  thekingdom 
of  Ireland,  and  Baron  Lovel  and  Holland  in   Eng- 
land,, by  Catharine  Compton,"*  sister  to  Lord  North- 
ampton, was  born  at  his  father's  house  in  Audley- 
square,   Nov.   1,  1762.     He  was  named  after  his 
uncle  Spencer,  the  eighth  and  late  Earl  of  N.  and 
as  his  father  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Lord  Bute, 
the  Premier,  during  whose  administration  he  pre- 
sided at  the  admiralty,  his  lordship  doubtless  enter- 
tained  well-founded    hopes,    that  his   sons  might 
aspire  for  the  highest  offices  in  the  state.     He  died, 
however,    of  a    paralytic   affection,    when  he.  o-f 
whom  we  now  treat,  was  only  eight  years  of  age, 
and  consequently   at  a   period,  when,  instead  of 
being  included  in  the  ee  lives  and  characters  of  emi- 
nent men  in  England,"  a  work  in  which  his  father 
was  actually  engaged  at  the  time  of  his  demise, 
young  Spencer  was  probably  reading  the  histories 
of  the  illustrious  men  of  Greece  and  Rome,  in  Eu- 
tropius.     He  was  brought  up  at  Charlton  in  Kent, 
where  his  father  had  a  house,  and  where  his  family, 
becoming  acquainted  with  that  of  the  late  General 

*  This  lady,  on  the  IQth  of  May,  1/70,  was  created  a  peeress 
of  Ireland,  by  the  style  of  Lady  Arden,  Baroness  Arden,  of  Lohart 
Castle,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  &:c.  to  herself,  and  her  heirs  male. 
Her  ladyship  was  succeeded  by  her  eldest  son,  the  present  Lord  A. 
who,  in  1802,  was  created  a  peer  of  England. 
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Sir  fhomas  Wilson,,  the  lord  of  the  manor,  two  ot 
them  have  since  married  a  couple  of  his  lovely 
daughters.  At  a  proper  age  he  was  removed  fc) 
one  of  the  great  public  schools,*  whence  he  repair- 
ed to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge,,  where  one  of  his 
progenitors  had  been  educated  with  Henry,,  son  of 
Oliver  Cromwell,  and  was  a  contemporary  with  (he 
Hon.  L.  Saville,  now  Earl  of  Scarborough  ;  the 
Hon.  L.  Dundas,  son  of  Lord  Dundas ;  and  Messrs. 
Garnet,  Rippon,  Lefevre,  Owen,  Thornton,  &c. 
"While  there,  Dr.  William  Lort  Mausell,f  the  pre- 
sent Bishop  of  Bristol,  was  his  tutor  ;  but  we  do 
not  find  his  name  among <c  Browne's"  or  the  "  Chan- 
cellor's medallists;"  the  "  Members,"  "  Seatonian," 
"  Norrisian  p*ize  men,"  or  the  "  Triposes." 

Mr.  Perceval,  however,  obtained  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  which  shortened  the  road  to  the  bar,  for 
thither  he  was  now  hastening,  having  been  entered 
ef  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  which  he  was  then  a  bencher, 
He  commenced  his  career  by  accompanying  the 
judges  through  the  midland  circuit  ;£  but  it  has 

*  Harrow. 

f  While  M.  A.  of  Trinity  in  1788,  Mr.  Mansel  was  elected 
public  orator,  and  afterwards  became  the  head  of  a  college  and  a 
dignitary  of  the  church. 

}  On  this  circuit  he  was  opposed  to  Mr.  Serjeant'Vaughan,  and 
ftrtt  distinguished  himself  on  the  trial  of  George  Thomas,  of 
Brackley,  in  Northamptonshire,  for  forgery,  against  whom  he  was 
retained  as  counsel.  Mr.  Law,  now  Chief  Justice,  was  on  the 
other  side. 

At  this  period,  he  had  chambers  in  Lincoln's  Inn,  together 
with  a  house  in  Bedford-street,  opposite  Bedford-row,  whence  his 
removed  to  Hampstead. 
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been  said,  that  his  practice  was  never  very  exten- 
sive, either  there  or  in  Westminster-Hall.*  He 
was,  however,  considered  as  a  rising  man,  and  this 
was  soon  rendered  evident,  for  he  was  appoint- 
ed counsel  to  the  Admiralty,  and  in  1799  he  obtained 
a  silk  gown,  but  without  a  patent  of  precedency. 
His  own  university  also  paid  him  a  high  compli- 
ment, by  his  nomination  as  one  of  its  two  counsel. 

From  this  period,  his  professional  preferments 
were  rapid,  for  in  1801  he  succeeded  Sir  William 
Grant,  the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls,  as  Solicitor, 
and  in  1802  became  Attorney  General  in  the  place 
of  Sir  Edward  Law,  now  Lord  Ellenborough,  and 
Chief  Justice  ;  the  latter  office  he  held  until  Mr. 
Fox  and  Lord  Grenville  came  into  power  in 
1806. 

Mr.  Perceval,  long  before  this  (August  10th, 
1790)  had  paid  his  homage  at  the  shrine  of  wed- 
lock, by  an  union,  we  believe,  singularly  propitious, 
with  Miss  Jane  Wilson,  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Sir  Thomas  Spencer  Wilson,  of  Charlton,  in  the 
county  of  Kent,  by  whom  alone  he  bids  fair  to  have 
as  many  children,  as  his  father  with  both  his  wives 
-—the  number  was  sixteen.*  With  this  lady  he 
had  got  acquainted  early  in  life,  by  the  country 


*  He  began  in  the  King's  Bench,  and  then  removed  to  the 
court  of  Chancery. 

f  His  brother,  Lord  Arden,  in  1787  married  Margaret  Eliza- 
beth Wilson,  the  elder  daughter. 
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seats  of  the  two  families  happening  to  be  in  the 
same  parish,  as  has  been  already  intimated. 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Perceval,  partly  propelled  by 
his  own  ambition,  and  partly  by  the  spirit  of  his 
original  destination,  had  determined  on  a  public 
parliamentary  life.  The  war  with  France  was  con- 
genial to  his  own  wishes,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
family;  and  on  the  circuit  he  had  already  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  zeal  in  the  management  of 
some  of  those  prosecutions,  by  means  of  which  an 
administration  that  had  ceased  to  be  loved,  suc- 
ceeded in  rendering  itself  feared.  With  Mr.  Pitt, 
\ve  believe,  he  was  but  slightly  acquainted  ;  that 
gentleman,  who  was  his  senior  by  three  years,  had 
been  a  Johnian,  and  retired  from  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  before  the  latter  had  bis  name  entered 
on  the  roll  of  Trinity  College.  We  have  been  in- 

•/  I^ 

formed  indeed,  that  Mr.  Perceval,  who  greatly  ad- 
mired his  eloquence,  and  generally  seated  himself 
in  the  gallery,  when  he  spoke,  first  recommended 
himself  to  the  notice  of  that  celebrated  orator,  by 
means  of  a  political  pamphlet,  in  which  the  son 
kept  up  the  family  pretensions  to  literature,  and 
^exhibited  that  taste  for  composition,  which  had 
induced  Horace  Wai  pole  to  insert  his  father's  name 
in  his  "  Catalogue  of  Noble  Authors."* 

At  length  an  event  occurred,  in  consequence  of 

*  \Ve  understand,  that  this  publication  had  for  its  object  to 
prove,  "  that  an  impeachment  did  not  abate  by  a  dissolution." 
This  is  a  constitutional  doctrine! 
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xviiich  he  himself  had  an  opportunity  of  entering 
the  political  arena,  and  exhibiting  his  prowess  in 
St.  Stephen's  Chapel.  In  consequence  of  the  de- 
mise of  his  maternal  uncle  April?,  1796,  a  vacancy 
for  the  representation  of  the  borough  of  Northamp- 
ton took  place,  as  his  first  cousin,  Lord  Compton, 
t>y  succeeding  to  the  earldom,  of  course  vacated  his 
seat.  In  addition  to  the  ties  produced  by  consan- 
guinity, those'Tstill  dearer  attachments,  engendered 
by  friendship,  were  formed  in  early  life,  for  they 
were  both  Trinity  men  and  nearly  of  the  same 
standing. 

As  the  influence  of  Castle  Ashhy  had,  during 
the  last  century,  been  very  considerable  with  the 
corporation  of  the  neighbouring  borough,  the  pre- 
sent Earl  of  Northampton  succeeded  his  father  as 
recorder,  while  his  friend  and  relative  Mr.  Per- 
ceval, who  had  been  nominated  deputy  recorder, 
was  also  returned  one  of  the  members,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  new  writ  issued  on  this  occasion. 

It  has  been  usual  with  aspiring  men  to  commence 
their  public  career  by  acting  with  the  opposition, 
and  attracting  the  notice  of  the  public  by  means  of 
a  set  speech.  Neither  of  these  occurred  on  the 
present  occasion,  for  we  find  Mr,  Perceval  rising, 
we  believe  for  the  first  time,  June  2,  1797,  at  a 
very  critical  period,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
saying  a  few  words  in  support  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the 
premier  of  that  day,  who,  in  consequence  of  the 
commotions  at/ the  Nore,  &c.  had  brought  in  a  bill 
(!  for  the  better  prevention  and  punishment  of  all 
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traiterous  attempts  to  excite  sedition  and  mutiny 
in  his  Majesty's  service."  On  this  occasion,  he 
suggested  a  mode  for  avoiding  delay,  and  also  for 
conciliating  the  opinions  of  all  parties,  by  denomi- 
nating the  offence  felony,  but  within  the  benefit  of 
clergy ;  he  also  proposed,  that  there  should  be  a 
discretionary  power,  either  of  transportation  or  im- 
prisonment, both  of  whic'h  amendments  were 
adopted. 

On  the  4th  of  January,  1807,  the  subject  of  this 
memoir,  in  a  long  and  able  speech,  supported  the 
"  assessed  tax  bill." 

"He  began,  after  a  short  preface,  by  replying  to  what  had  beert 
advanced  by  Mr.  Hobhouse  in  opposition  to  it,  and  contended, 
"  that  he,  not  Mr.  H.  was  '  pleading  the  cause  of  property,'  by 
supporting  the  measure,  which  was  to  protect  it.  It  had  been 
contended,"  be  added,  "  by  an  honourable  baronet  (Sir  Francis 
Burdett)  that  the  application  of  the  money  would  enable  ministers 
to  carry  on  a  war  against  liberty  ;  but  if  the  present  war  was  a 
war  against  liberty,  it  was  that  species  of  liberty  against  which, 
he  trusted,  we  should  ever  bear  arms — it  was  against  the  import- 
ation of  French  liberty  into  England.  The  period  too,  at  which 
this  observation  was  made,  was  precisely  that,  when  preparations 
were  making  for  the  invasion  of  this  country  by  an  army,  bring- 
ing with  it  in  its  train  all  the  ruin  of  French  reform  and  French 
principles ;  yet  this  was  the  time  chosen  for  declamation  against 
perseverance  in  the  war,  which  we  are  also  told  by  the  sama 
authority,  was  continued  from  an  apprehension  that  such  a  form 
of  government  would  arrive  in  France,  as  by  the  contrast  should 
render  Englishmen  dissatisfied  with  that  under  which  they  lived. 

"  When  he  saw  those  geudemen,  who  had  ROW  reassumed 
their  seats  (the  opposition)  absent  themselves  from  the  House,  he 
had  at  first  supposed  they  did  so,  lest  they  should  disturb  the  una- 
nimity of  that  assembly.  When  he  had  conceived  their  motives 
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to  be  such,  he  felt  astonished  at  seeing  diem  return  to  give  a  dis- 
tenting  vote  on  the  present  occasion. 

"  In  respect  to  the  measure  now  under  consideration,  it  was  the 
urgency  of  the  times  which  constituted  its  leading  feature.  It 
was  not  in  our  power  to  choose  a  peace — the  enemy  would  give 
none.  It  did  not  remain  with  us  to  sheath  the  sword,  but  with 
them;  for  until  we  had  evinced  ourselves  disposed  to  shew  all  the 
meanness  of  concession  to  the  propositions  first  brought  forward, 
the  Directory  was  not  prepared  to  state  its  ulterior  terms  of  de- 
gradation, unless  our  government  had  been  base  enough  during 
the  negotiation  at  Lisle,  to  have  conceded  those  terms  of  peace 
which  a  victorious  army  would  have  thought  itself  entitled  to 
have  dictated  in  the  centre  of  the  metropolis,  it  is  not  likely  that 
one  could  have  been  obtamed. 

"  But  it  had  been  urged,  that  the  present  war  was  unnecessary, 
unless  as  far  as  it  was  essential  to  the  continuance  in  office  of  the 
present  administration.  If  this  was  the  case,  we  were  to  suppose 
that  it  was  possible  that  a  negotiator  was  to  be  found  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House.  We  had  learned  from  the  speeches  of  the 
Directory,  that  we  were  to  pay  the  price  of  our  own  subjugation  ; 
we  had  also  heard,  that  they  (the  opposition)  would  introduce 
reform,  or  else  they  should  be  liable  to  the  objection  of  having 
deserted  their  friends.  Supposing  then,  that  a  change  of  adminis- 
tration were  to  take  place,  and  that  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man opposite  (Mr.  Fox)  were  to  come  into  power,  on  what  terms 
would  he  be  willing  to  form  a  part  of  administration  ?  He  had  al- 
ready declared,  he  would  not  come  in  without  a  total  fundamental 
and  radical  reform  of  Parliament ;  and  he  begged  the  House  to 
.  attend  to  those  most  chosen,  dangerous,  and  alarming  words. 

"  If  the  right  honourable  gentleman  were  our  negotiator,  it 
was  probable  indeed,  that  peace  might  be  obtained,  since  one  of 
the  wishes  of  the  French,  that  of  seeing  him  in  power;  would  be 
thus  gratified.  He  begged  gentlemen  would  attend  to  the  word* 
of  the  enemy,  when  professing  friendship  for  this  country,  and 
they  would  see  nothing  in  them  favourable  to  a  peace,  on  practi- 
cable terms-,  but  that  all  they-  implied  was,  that  the}  bad  a  party  in 
this  country. 
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"  If  the  House  agreed  with  him  in  their  opinion  of  the  neces- 
sity of  continuing  the  war,  the  only  question,  as  relating  to  the 
present  measure  then  was,  whether  it  would  be  considered  as 
prudent  to  raise  a  large  proportion  of  the  supplies  for  the  ser- 
Vice  of  the  year,  within  the  year  ?  As  he  had  heard  no  argument 
against  this,  he  must  suppose  that  the  House  had  coincided  with 
him  in  opinion.  It  had  been  admitted  by  the  honourable  gentle- 
man (Mr.  Fox)  that  this  would  have  been  a  good  measure  if  it 
bad  been  adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  war ;  and  he  supposed, 
that  this  admission  proceeded  from  an  idea,  either  that  the  increase 
of  the  funding  system  was  injurious  to  posterity,  or  that  the  inte- 
rest of  it  was  too  great  for  the  country  to  bear  ;  in  either  case  it 
seemed  to  him  evident,  that  an  addition  of  two  hundred  millions 
of  debt  rendered  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  some  other  plan  ; 
and  then  the  only  question  to  be  considered  was,  whether  any 
other  manner  of  raising  money  j  romped  to  be  attended  with- 
better  success  than  that  now  proposed  ?  ' 

"  It  had  been  said,  that  the  people  now  began  to  question  whe- 
ther, if  the  enemy  came,  they  could  -do  worse.  Did  the  people 
ask  this,  and  was  any  one  unprepared  with  an  answer  ?  If  he  was, 
I  will  furnish  him  with  one — the  enemy  would  not  assuredly  act 
better  towards  us,  than  they  have  done  toward  their  own  sub- 
jects. Let  men  of  a  certain  rank  recollect  how  they  treated  those 
in  their  station;  let  the  shopkeeper,  now  said  to  be  afraid  of  the 
direct  operation  of  the  present  tax,  think  what  must  have  been  the. 
effect  of  a  forced  loan  ;  let  every  man  recollect,  that  rising  in  re- 
gular proportion  until  they  reached  the  sum  of  9000  livres,  when 
they  took  one  half,  each  income  was  reduced  to  the  standard  of 
about  1801.  few  being  left  a  larger  sum  than  that  for  their  avowed 
expences  ;  yet  the  present  measure  of  assessments  has  been  said 
to  be  worse  than  any  that  had  ever  been  adopted  by  Robespierre  -r 
nay,  it  hio.  been  put  in  competition  with  the  total  confiscation  of 
properly. ''  He  concluded  with  an  apology  for  occupying  so  muck 
ofthelimeoftheHor.se,  "on  a  subject  respecting  which  there 
ought  to  be  no  difference,  as  no  reasonable  person  could,  he 
thought,  hesitate  in  agreeing,  tint  Parliament  did  right  in  calling 
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for  large  and  liberal  supplies  proportioned  to  the  ability  of  every 
man  to  contribute." 

He  was  well  attended  to  by  the  House,  and  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Sheridan,  who  commented  on  and 
answered  several  of  the  argument*,  observing  at 
the  same  time,  "  that  this  was  a  speech  of  great 
talent,  great  ingenuity,  and  considerable  vehe- 
mence." 

From  this  period,  Mr.  Perceval  appears  to  have 
paid  a  particular  attention  to  matters  of  finance, 
and  to  have  spoken  almost  on  every  subject 
connected  with  the  revenue,  particularly  in  De- 
cember 1798,  when  he  defended  Mr.  Pitt's  new 
scheme  for  collecting  the  assessed  taxes  ;  nearly  at 
the  same  time,  he  observed  in  reply  to  some  obser- 
vations on  the  part  of  Mr.  Tierney,  "  that  trick- 
ing in  love,  and  tricking  the  public,  wrere  both  in 
his  opinion  unquestionably  immoral." 

On  June  19,  1800,  Mr.  Perceval  rose  and  stated, 
(f  his  full  conviction,  that  something  ought  to  be 
done  by  the  legislature,  to  amend  and  alter  the  la\r 
as  it  now  stood,  relative  to  adultery  ;  and  although 
the  late  motion  to  that  effect  had  miscarried,  he 
was  well  assured  that  the  fate  of  the  bill  in  ques- 
tion had  given  great  concern  to  many  serious  and 
thinking  persons,  who  had  turned  their  thoughts  to 
the  subject."  Four  days  after  this,  he  spoke  at 
great  length  on  the  ff  Monastic  Institution  bill," 
which  he  supported.  In  the  course  of  his  obser- 
vations, Mr.  P.  remarked, 

"  That  it  was  the  spirit  of  the  Catholic  persuasion  to  make  a> 
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many  converts  as  possible — indeed  it  was  the  principle  of  every 
religion  to  a  given  extent,  but  emphatically  so  of  this  5  and  there- 
fore, while  we  were  talking  of  kindness  to  the  Catholics,  and 
•while  we  expected  gratitude  from  them  for  such  kindness,  we 
ought  not  to  be  surprised  if  that  gratitude  consisted  in  their  en- 
deavouring to  convert  the  whole  nation;  nor  should  we  be  angry 
with  them  for  such  an  '.f  tempt,  as  they  believed  they  could  not 
obtain  for  us  a  greater  blessing,  than  to  make  Catholics  of  u:j  all  : 
but  it  was  our  business  to  be  on  our  guard  against  such  a  spirit, 
since  it  was  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  own  consti- 
tution. 

"  Notwithstanding  he  would  not  say  a  word  against  toleration,  at 
there  was  not  a  man  in  England  who  had  more  esteem  for  it  than 
himself.  This,  however,  did  not  compel  him  to  lay  aside  all  pre- 
caution against  the  possible  effects  of  the  overgrowth  of  pOpery 
in  this  country.  He  should  not  wish  to  see  a  hair  of  a  man's  head 
hurt  on  account  of  his  religious  opinions ;  but  that  did  not  com- 
pel him  to  think  Catholics  were  the  best  subjects  in  this  country  j 
on  the  whole,  he  wished  that  the  bill  might  go  into  a  committee, 
in  order  to  receive  the  necessary  amendments," 

Soon  after  this,  the  subject  of  this  memoir  attain- 
ed the  first  grand  step  in  his  profession,  having  been 
appointed  Solicitor  General  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
nine.  In  1802  he  became  Attorney  General,  which 
he  held  during  a  period  of  three  years  and  tea 
months. 

As  all  objects  connected  with  religion  had  en- 
gaged the  particular  attention  of  Mr.  P.  so  ia 
1S03,  on  the  discussion  of  the  "  Clergy  Non-resi- 
dence bill/'  he'objected  to  the  lax  manner  in  which 
some  of  the  clauses  were  worded ;  reprobated  the 
principle  of  depriving  the  parishioners  in  every 
part  of  England,  of  the  advantages  of  a  residentiary 
clergyman  for  one  quarter  of  a  year ;  and  considered 
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cd  the  present  "  rather  as  a  bill  of  relaxation,,  than 
a  bill  of  restriction."  He  at  the  same  time  de- 
clared., that  he  considered  "  pluralities  as  a  great 
grievance/'  and  was  of  opinion,  that  the  discretion 
of  granting  exemptions  should  be  vested  in  the 
bishops. 

The  Attorney  General  was  a  strenuous  advocate 
for  the  union,  under  Mr.  Pitt's  administration, 
and  during  Mr.  Addington's,  he  was  eloquent  in 
defence  of  the  bill  for  correcting  the  abuses  in 
the  navy ;  on  that  occasion,  a  skirmish  took  place 
with  Lord  Temple,  about  the  latter's  entering 
into  a  new  career  of  opposition.  He  also,  on  May 
24,  1803,  defended  the  origin  of  the  present  war 
with  France,  observing,  "  that  if  ever  there  was  a 
contest  commenced  on  honourable  principles,  it 
was  that  we  were  about  to  enter  into ;  for  there 
could  be'  but  one  opinion  relative  to  the  necessity 
of  stopping  the  alarming  increase  of  the  power  of 
so  dangerous  an  enemy."  When  the  petition  of 
the  Catholics  of  Ireland  was  brought  forward  in 
1807,  he  opposed  Mr.  Fox's  motion,  orn  the  ground 
that  concession  would  only  encourage  new  claims, 
highly  detrimental  to  the  Protestant  interest ;  and 
on  the  question  of  impeaching  Viscount  Melville, 
he  divided  with  those  who  voted  for  the  negative. 

But  the  time  had  at  length  arrived,  when  Mr. 
Attorney  General  was  to  be  excluded  by  a  change 
in  the  administration,  from  place,  authority,  and 
emolument.  In  consequence  of  a  second  coalition,  to 
the  full  as  singular  as  the  first,  Mr,  Fox  and  Lord 

1809-1810.  i  i 
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Greuville,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  found  them- 
selves in  possession  of  power.     Several  of  their  mea- 
sures,  particularly   those    first  recurred    to,  were 
deemed  unconstitutional,  by  a  large  portion  of  the 
nation,  and  the  popular  voice  coincided  with  the 
new  opposition,  in  which  Mr.  Perceval  occupied  a 
conspicuous  station,  both  in  respect  to  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  seat  ia  the  cabinet,  and  the  Hants'  Elec- 
tion petition.     This  motley  administration,  how- 
ever, was  npt  of  long  duration,  for  it  continued  only 
during  a  year,  a  week,  and  a  day,  at  the  expiration 
of  which  period,  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir 
obtained  a  seat  in   the  cabinet,  and  the  office  of 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

The  part  whieh  he  an,d  his  colleagues  had  to  act, 
was  however  difficult  in  the  extreme.  Their  adver- 
saries had  been  removed  by  the  special  interposition 
of  the  King,  on  account  of  a  bill,  the  express  pur- 
port of  which  was-  the  extension  of  certain  franchises 
to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  a  body  of  men 
constituting  a  very  large  majority  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  that  portion  of  the  empire,  and  who,  foe 
very  obvious  reasons,  ought,  in  the  then  state  of  pub* 
lie  affairs,  to  have  been  treated  with  liberality  and 
kindness.  Another  bill,  for  the  extension  of  the 
pights  of  juries,  in  civil  cases,  to  Scotland,  was  also  in, 
its  passage  through  both  Houses  of  Parliament ; 
while  Mr.  Windharn's  act,  by  whieh  soldiers,  after 
a  certain  number  of  years'  service,  were  restored  to» 
the  rights  and  the  rank  of  citizens,  contributed  not 
a  little  to  conciliate  the  English  nation, 
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To  alter,  amend,  or  subvert  all  these  plans,  a 
new  parliament  became  necessary,  and  the  cry  of 
*f  No  popery/'  was  made  to  reverberate  from  one 
end  of  the  empire  to  the  other.  On  this  occasion, 
Mr,  Perceval's  address*  to  his  constituents  was  re- 
echoed by  the  loyal  corporation  of  Northampton, 
the  members  of  which  appeared  as  warm  in  their 
zeal  against  popery  in  the  days  of  George  III.  as 
their  forefathers  had  been  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth. 

Notwithstanding  a  formidable  meeting  on  the 
part  of  the  opposition,  at  which  Lord  Cholmondeley 
presided,  on  the  convocation  of  the  new  parliament, 
a  large  and  decided  majority  appeared  in  favour  of 
the  new  ministers.  The  attack  on,  and  capture  of 
Copenhagen,  together  with  the  Danish  fleet,  ap- 
peared to  be  a  very  equivocal  measure,,  which  could 
only  be  justified  by  evident  and  palpable  necessity. 
On  this  ground,  therefore,  it  was  attempted  to  be 
supported  by  the  subject  of  the  present  memoir, 
who,  after  alluding  to  the  (<  collusion  of  one  of  the 
northern  powers,"  asserted,  *'  that  ministers  were 
apprized  of  the  intention  of  Bonaparte  to  compel 
the  fleets  of  Europe,  and  particularly  that  of  Den- 
mark, into  hostility  against  England. 

"  This  was  the  information  which  they  received  about  the 
time  the  treaty  of  Tilsit  had  been  agreed  to  by  Russia  and  France  j 
but  the  information  was  obtained  under  such  circumstances,  and 


*  He  observed,  "  that  he  was  called  upon  to  give  up  his  pro- 
fession, to  make  a  stand  for  the  religious  establishment  of  th» 
country." 
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from  such  person1;,  as  maile  it  impossible  for  government  to  dig- 
close  either.  1\.  .:id  not  say  that  they  were  in  possession 
of  any  of  the  secret  articles  oi"  the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  they  only  said 
that  his  Majesty's  ministers  were  not  unaware  of  the  nature  of 
the  secret  engagements  of  the  treaty  of  Tilsit.  This,  of  course, 
referred  to  Russia,  who  was  a  party,  and  not  to  Denmark,  who 
had  no  connection  with  it.  The  House  would  also  observe  the 
difference  between  knowing  the  nature  of  the  articles,  and  pos- 
sessing the  articles  themselves. 

"  Ministers  had  also  said,  that  they  were  apprised  of  the  in- 
tention of  Bonaparte  to  force  the  powers  of  Europe  into  a  confede- 
racy against  us :  now,  if  this  could,  even  by  possibility,  take 
place,  (and  that  it  might  could  not  be  denied)  this  being  the 
the  House  must  therefore  come  to  the  fact  under  these  circum- 
stances ;  it  must  be  taken  thus  or  not  at  all ;  for  he,  as  a  man  of 
honour,  could  not  reveal  the  secret  or  the  informant. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman  then  proceeded  to  take 
a  view  of  the  general  conduct  of  the  government  of  France  to- 
wards neutral  powers,  and  thence  argued,  that  Denmark  must 
inevitably  fall  under  his  despotism,  and  become  instrumental  in 
kis  hands  to  the  ruin  of  Great  Britain." 

,  Soon  after  the  present  administration  came  into 
power,  an  event  occurred,  which  while  it  seemed 
to  promise  stability  to  their  councils,  opened  a  joy- 
ous prospect  for  the  success  of  England  and  the  li- 
beration of  Europe.  We  of  course  allude  to  tl 
gallant  conduct  of  the  Spaniards,  whose  minds 
unsubdued  by  the  intolerable  despotism  and  d< 
grading  imbecility  of  a  succession  of  their  native 
kings,  spurned  at  the  still  more  intolerable  bondage 
of  a  foreign  yoke,  and  immediately  betook  them- 
selves to  arms.  The  succour  afforded  by  this 
country,  and  the  generous  sympathy  of  individual 
•f  all  descriptions,  has  reflected  great  credit  boil 
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on  the  people  arid  the  administration.  Portugal 
too  has  been  rescued  from  the  fangs  of  Bonaparte  ; 
the  battle  of  Vimiera,  like  that  of  Maida,  has 
proved  that  our  armies  retain  their  ancient  valour, 
and  nothing  but  the  capitulation  of  Cintra  could 
have  damped  the  general  joy.  But  as  this  subject 
is  still  under  consideration,  we  of  course  forbear  to 
enter  into  particulars. 

Although  Mr.  Perceval  is  only  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  it  is  a  well  known  fact  that  the 
union  of  this  office  with  that  of  the  first  Commissi- 
oner of  the  Treasury,  constitutes  the  *  Premiership, 
yet  as  he  appears  to  take  the  lead  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  may  in  some  measure  be  consider- 
ed, if  not  the  titular,  yet -as  the  efficient  minister 
there.  It  is  in  this  point  of  view  that  we  shall  pre- 
sent the  speech  delivered  June  263  1807,  on  the 
motion  for  an  address  to  the  throne,  more  especially 
as  it  consists  chiefly  of  reply,  and  therefore  affords  a 
good  specimen  of  his  talents.  He  followed  Lord 
Howick,  since  become  Earl  Grey  by  the  demise  of 
his  father,  on  this  occasion,  and  is  reported  to  have 
spoken  as  follows : 

"  The  noble  lord's  profession  of  what  he  means  to  do  for  the 
future  seems,  I  must  say,  very  singularly  to  square  with  his  prac- 
tice this  evening.  The  noble  lord  disclaims  the  design  of  systema- 
tic opposition  to  those  who  are  at  present  honoured  with  his  Ma- 

*  The  author  of  this  article  is  aware,  that  the  office  of 
prime  minister  is  unknown  to  the  constitution,  yet  it  existed  in 
fact  in  the  persons  of  Lord  North,  during  the  American  war,  and 
of  Mr,  Pitt,  during  the  past  and  present  contests  with  France. 
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jesty's  confidence,  and  promises,  although  their  political  opponent, 
to  support  such  measures  as  they  may  propose,  if  entitled  to  his  ap- 
probation ;  but  really,  sir,  judging  from  the  spirit  of  the  noble 
lord's  speech,  ministers  would  be  extremely  sanguine  indeed  if 
they  flattered  themselves  with  the  idea  of  devising  a  measure 
likely  to  meet  with  any  such  support. 

<c  Passing,  however,  from  the  noble  lord's  professions,  upon 
which  I  do  not  think  necessary  to  dwell,  I  shall  proceed  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  those  arguments,  upon  the  force  of 
which  he  appeared  so  very  confidently  to  rely.  First  then,  as  to 
the  authority  of  Lord  Somers,  whick  the  noble  lord  quoted,  in 
order  to  make  a  singular  use  of  the  quotation  indeed.  He 
denies  the  effect  of  the  quotation ;  but  yet  endeavours  to 
engraft  an  opinion  upon  it  favourable  to  his  own  purpose, 
namely,  that  his  Majesty  cannot  dissolve  Parliament  of  himself, 
without  the  intervention  of  some  responsible  adviser.  This  opinion, 
however,  I  maintain,  is  not  borne  out,  or  even  countenanced,  by 
the  authority  of  Lord  Somers,  or  by  the  principle  of  the  constitution, 

"  Unquestionably  I  will  admit,  that  the  measure  of  a  dissolu- 
tion is  to  be  judged  of  like  any  other  exercise  of  the  prerogative, 
by  the  circumstances  attending  it  j  and  by  the  circumstances  un- 
der which  the  last  Parliament  was  dissolved  do  I  wish  it  to  be 
judged.  Compared  to  the  case  of  the  former  dissolution,  recom- 
mended by  the  noble  lord  and  his  colleagues,  I  have  no  difficulty 
in  stating,  that  the  last  presented  infinitely  stronger  grounds  of  jus- 
tification. The  last  was  a  case  of  such  a  nature  as  rendered  it  an 
obvious  and  important  duty  on  the  part  of  the  ministers  of  the 
crown  to  advise  a  dissolution  of  Parliament.  I  was  of  that  opinion, 
and  upon  that  opinion  I  acted.  Entertaining  such  an  idea,  as 
to  the  expediency  of  the  measure,  it  became  the  duty  of  ministers 
to  look  out  for  such  an  occasion  to  carry  it  into  effect  as  should  be 
least  productive  of  injury  to  individuals,  or  any  material  incon* 
venience  to  the  public  business,.  That  such  an  occasion  was  se-> 
lected  I  am  ready  to  contend. 

"  One  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  the  noble  Ibrd  why  Parliament 
should  not  be  dissolved  was  this,  that  it  had  been  recently  elected. 
Now  this  circumstance  do.es,  ui  my  mind,  form  rather  a  ground 
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for  justification  than  an  argument  for  censure.  This  point,  how- 
ever, the  noble  lord  had  perhaps  but  cursorily  considered,  and  that 
which  followed  seemed  still  less  worthy  of  his  consideration.  In 
contrasting  the  former  and  the  late  dissolution,  the  noble  lord  as- 
serted the  importance  of  that  in  which  he  was  concerned,  by  as- 
•serting  the  necessity,  in  order  to  attach  confidence  to  the  conduct 
and  character  of  minkters,  particularly  on  the  continent,  to  shew 
from  the  result  of  a  dissolution,  that  the  people,  Parliament,  and 
administration,  were  unanimous.  But,  did  any  proof  of  such 
an  unanimity  appear  to  be  necessary  at  the  time  ? 

"  With  the  exception  of  the  iron  tax,  the  ministers  who  recom- 
mended the  dissolution,  did  not  experience  any  serious  opposi- 
tion ;  and  on  every  other  decision  that  took  place,  they  were  more 
than  two  to  one  above  their  opponents.  They  met  with  no  mate- 
rial impediment  or  obstruction  in  the  conduct  of  government,  and 
yet  in  such  a  case  the  noble  lord  and  his  friends  advised  a  dissolu- 
tion of  Parliament.  But  although  the  noble  lord  in  such  circumstan- 
ces took  such  a  mode  of  proceeding,  he  saw  nothing  at  all  in  the  last 
Parliament  which  rendered  a  dissolution  necessary — nothing  in  the 
nature  of  the  subjects  which  agitated  Parliament  and  the  country 
—nothing  in  the  propriety  of  producing  such  a  concurrence  be- 
tween Parliament  and  his  Majesty's  government,  ns  must  be  essen- 
tial to  inspire  that  confidence  on  the  continent  which  was  so  much, 
desired  by  the  noble  lord  and  his  friends ;  nothing  in  the  necesi'ify 
of  bringing  forward  such  measures  as  are  indispensable  to  give  sta- 
bflity  to  government  and  permanency  to  councils;  nothing  in  the 
known  and  probable  difference  of  the  members  of  the  last  Parlia- 
ment on  certain  great  questions ;  nothing  in  the  division  which 
prevailed  upon  a  particular  topic  between  the  sovereign  and  hi  i 
late  Ministers,  which  division,  in  my  mind,  peculiarly  suggested 
the  propriety  of  an  appeal  to  the  country. 

"  The  subject  of  this  division  of  opinion,  which  the  noble  iord 
professed  to  consider  as  forming  an  additional  objection  to  the  disso- 
lution, served  in  my  judgment  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the  de- 
cision which  ministers  came  to  upon  that  measure,  and  was  alone 
sufficient  to  justify  it.  I  would  ask  whether  these  considen3«.i/>:;i 
not  of  such  a  nature  as  to  warrant  the  step  which 
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felt  it  advieeable  to  take?     But  the  noble  lord  states,  that  minis- 
ters ought  to  have  taken  such  considerations  into  account  before 
they  accepted  otHce,  and  that  if  they  calculated  on  meeting  a  hos- 
tile feeling  against  them  in  that  Parliament,  they  might  have  de- 
clined office.     To  this  opinion,  however,  as  a  general  principle,  I 
never  can  subscribe ;  but  even  were  Parliament  decidedly  favour- 
able towards  us,  did  not  reasons  present  themselves  to  the  mmd  of 
every  dispassionate  man,  which  forcibly  urged  us  to  advise  the 
late  appeal  to  the  sense  of  the  people  ?  I  would  refer  to  the  speech 
from  the  throne  at  the  close  of  the  last  Parliament,  for  a  detail  of 
these  reasons.     What,  I  would  beg  gentlemen  to  recollect,  was 
the  situation  in  which  the  King  stood  ?     Did  he  not  appear  as  the 
sole  obstacle  to  a  measure  which  proposed  concessions  to  a  certain, 
proportion  of  his  people  ?     Did  he  not  appear  as  a  barrier  in  the 
way  of  those  concessions  ?   And  in  such  circumstances,  was  it  not 
necessary  to  the  honour  and  character  of  the  Sovereign,  to  shew 
that  it  was  not  his  Majesty's  will  alone  that  the  measure  I  refer  to 
should  be  resisted,  but  that  such  was  the  general  sentiment  of  the 
country  ?     On  that  ground  we  should  have  determined  on  the  dis- 
solution, and  for  the  propriety  of  the  moment  we  chose  for  car- 
rying it  into  effect,  I  will  appeal  to  the  candour  of  the  House. 

"  The  catholic  question,  and  a  certain  other  measure,  if  a 
measure  it  could  be  called,  which  had  for  its  object  the  forcing 
back  of  the  late  ministers  into  power,  in  opposition  to  the  autho- 
rity of  the  qr.own,  had  been  just  discussed.  And  I  would  ask  any 
man  in  his  senses,  whether  that  was  not  the  precise  period  to 
choose,  for  the  reasons  I  have  already  stated,  and  particularly 
\vhen  the  immediate  purpose  of  the  dissolution  was  to  ascertain 
the  sentiment  of  the  people  upon  the  nature  and  object  of  those 
measures  ?  After  the  questions  to  which  the  appeal  referred  had 
been  so  recently  agitated,  was  not  that,  I  would  repeat,  the 
proper  moment  at  which  the  mind  of  the  country  was  most 
likely  to  be  fully  informed  as  to  their  beat  effect  ?  Now  as  to  the 
inconveniences  which  are  alleged  to  have  arisen  out  of  the  disso- 
lution, I  am  prepared  to  contend,  that  all  inconveniencies  being 
relatively  considered,  no  material  inconvenience  has  been  pro-, 
duced  to  be  at  all  regarded  in  proportion  to  the  main  object  which. 
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the  dissolution  bad  in  view.  The  first  inconvenience  that  seems 
to  be  dwelt  upon  by  the  opponents  of  administration,-  is  that 
which  resulted  to  private  suitors  in  Parliament.  Undoubtedly  no 
one  can  imagine  a  period  in  any  sessions  at  which  a  dissolution 
can  take  place  without  being  productive  of  a  certain  degree  of 
inconvenience,  and  such  inconvenience  must  always  be  matter  of 
regret.  But  I  do  not  find  that  in  this  instance  the  inconvenience 
•will  be  by  any  means  so  material  as  the  noble  lord  appears  to  -think. 
Indeed,  with  the  consideration  which  belongs  to  this  House,  with 
the  disposition  manifested  by  the  noble  lord  himself",  there  is  every 
reason  to  apprehend  that , the  inconvenience  1-allude.to  will  be 
comparatively  light.  As  to  fees,  from  the  known  liberality  of 
the  officers  of  this  House,  these  suitors  must  be  safe  from  any 
aggravation  on  that  score.  Indeed,  from  the  only  grounds  of  com- 
plaint as  to  the  expence  and  delay,  1  am  not  without  hopes  that 
every  practicable  relief  will  be  administered.  With  that  view,  it 
is  my  intention  to  bring  forward  a  proposition  on  Monday — the 
object  of  which  will  be,  that  the  proceedings  had  relative  to  a 
.private  petition  before  any  committee  of  the  last  Parliament,  shall 
be  referred  to  such  a  new  committee  as  may  be  appointed  upon 
the  same  subject — not,  of  course,  meaning  that  such  proceedings 
should  bind  the  judgment  of  the  new  committee,  but  .in  order  to 
furnish  such  information  as  may  serve  to  accelerate  the  progress  of 
their  inquiries,  and  relieve  the  parties  from  the  expence  conse- 
quent upon  the  further  attendance  of  witnesses.  Thus  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  evils,  both  of  delay  and  expence,  apprehended  by 
private  petitioners  in  consequence  of  the  dissolution,  will  be  in  a 
(great  measure  obviated. 

"  Now  as  to  the  injury  accruing  to  the  public  business,  the  no- 
ble lord  has  prominently  dwelt  upon  a  certain  point,  in  which  he 
happens  to  be  radically  mistaken,  I  mean  that  point  with  regard 
to  which  he  has  so  often  referred  to  the  conduct  of  his  Majesty's 
ministers  in  1784;  namely,  the  issue  of  money  from  the  exche- 
quer without  any  legal  appropriation,  which  he  apprehends  to  have 
taken  place  since  the  dissolution  of  Parliament ;  but  the  noble 
Jord's  apprehension  is  unfounded.  For  it  is  with  some  satisfaction 
J  have  to  state,  that  the  public  expence  during  the  recess  alluded 
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to,  has  been  defrayed  by  money  appropriated  by  certain  acti 
of  the  last  session  of  the  Parliament.  [I  know  what  you 
mean,  observed  Lord  H.  across  the  table,  but  you  are  wrong.] 
I  know  what  I  mean,  resumed  Mr.  Perceval,  and  I  know 
that  I  am  right.  Let  the  noble  lord  look  at  the  English  and  Irish 
loan  acts,  and  also  to  the  additional  brandy  tax  act,  and  he  will 
find  in  each  a  distinct  clause  of  appropriations,  which  of  course 
folly  legalizes  the  conduct  which  the  noble  lord  seems  to  consi- 
<ter  as  culpable. 

"  But  with  regard  to  the  general  principle  for  which  the  noble 
lord  contends,  upon  the  subject  of  not  applying  any  public  money 
nntil  the  appropriation  act  be  passed,  as  far  as  silence  can  be  con- 
ceived to  constitute  authority,  I  have  a  very  high  authority  indeed, 
to  which  the  noble  lord  would  not  be  disinclined  to  defer,  to 
quote  against  his  principle.  For  although  the  House  of  Com- 
mons came  to  a  resolution  previous  to  the  dissolution  of  1784, 
that  to  apply  any  part  of  the  public  money,  not  distinctly  appro- 
priated by  Parliament,  would  be  a  violation  of  the  law*,  still  suclv 
applications  did  subsequently  take  place,  and  accounts  of  the  sums 
stf  applied  were  called  for  by  the  opposition  of  that  day,  and  laid 
before  Parliament.  But  yet  Mr.  Fox  did  not  feel  that  there 
existed  any  ground  for  a  motion  upon  the  subject.  Certainly  no 
motion  was  made,  and  the  declining  to  move,  particularly  consi- 
dering the  temper  of  those  times,  made  much  against  the  noble 
lord's  proposition.  The  noble  lord  too,  at  the  head  of  the  late 
administration,  could  not  suppose  such  appropriation  as  was  com- 
plained of  by  the  noble  lord  on  the  other  side,  as  furnishing  mat- 
ter of  censure,  for  that  noble  lord  was  cognizant  of  the  transao 
tion  I  allude  to  in  1/84,  and  never  expressed  any  disapprobation 
of  it.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  my  purpose  to  dwell  upon  those 
points ;  for  we  have  in  this  case  specific  acts  of  Parliament  lega- 
lizing the  conduct  we  have  pursued.  Under  the  authority  of  those 
Statutes  we  have  acted,  and  if  this  authority  be  questioned,  I 
would  ask  for  what  purpose  could  the  separate  clause  of  appropri- 
ation have  been  introduced  into  each,  unless  with  a  view  to  mil 
lead  those  who  act  upon  them  ?  But  such  a  supposition  would 

\1.     It  may  be  aski*^,  if  my  view  of  the  question  be  correct, 
wlwt  is  the  use  of  general  appropriation  Acts  at  the  end  of  each 
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session ;  but  the  answer  to  such  a  question  will  be  found  in  th» 
preamble  of  such  acts.  It  is  known  that  there  are  many  acts  re- 
lative to  the  public  money  passed  in  the  course  of  a  session  int 
which  no  clause  of  appropriation  is  inserted  j  and  the  general  ap- 
propriation act  provides  for  such  cases,  as  the  words  of  the  pre- 
amble are,  "  for  providing  for  the  further  application  of  the  pub- 
lic money,"  which  words,  combined  with  the  act  I  have  men- 
tioned sustain  the  argument  I  have  offered  in  favour  of  that  part 
of  our  conduct  since  die  dissolution,  which  the  noble  lord  con- 
ceived to  furnish  matter  of  censure. 

"  The  next  part  of  the  noble  lord's  objection  to  the  dissolution, 
upon  public  grounds,  refers  to  the  committee  of  finance.     But 
surely  no  man  who  reviews  the  King's  Speech  at  the  close  o*f  the 
last  parliament,  or  who  looks  at  the  speech  which  the  House  has 
heard  this  day,  can  find  an  apology  to  doubt  the  determination  of 
ministers  that  the  committee  should  be  revived.     The  noble  lord, 
however,  professes  an  apprehension  that  the  proposed  committee 
may  not  act  upon  the  proceedings  of  the  last  committee,  but  it  is 
intended  that  those  proceedings  shall  be  referred  to  them  for  their 
use  and  consideration.     As  to  the  hope  expressed  by  the  noble 
lord  relative  to  the  construction  of  the  new  committee,  the  Housfr 
will  observe,  that  the  noble  lord  wishes  that  there  should  be  no 
new  names  added  to  it,  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the 
only  two  members,  who  were  understood  to  be  friendly  to  the 
present  administration   ["  Only   one   person,"    remarked   Lord 
Hovvick  across  the  table — this  person  we  understood  to  be  Sir 
Henry  Mildmay] — I  understood  resumed  Mr.  Perceval,  that  the 
noble  lord  alluded  to  two  members,  namely,  a  Right  Honourable 
Friend  of  mine  on  the  bench  besides   me,  and  another  person 
(Sir  Henry  Mildmay.)    This  mode  of  arranging  the  new  com-, 
mittee  must  appear  to  the  House,  and  the  country,   to  be  the 
more    extraordinary,  when  the  manner   in   which    the  former 
committee  was  constructed  is  taken  into  consideration.     It  will 
be  recollected  that  the  noble  lord  over  the  way  (Lord  H.  Petty)  ma- 
nifested a  very  eager  solicitude  to  relieve  the  Hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Biddulph)  by  whom  that  committee  was   originally  pro- 
posed, from  the  trouble  of  naming  the  members  of  which  it 
should  be  composed.     Indeed,    the  only  member  whom  thet 
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hou.  gentleman  attcrapted  to  propose  was  rejected,  and  some 
gentlemen  must  recollect  upon  what  singular  grounds.  The  corn- 
Qiittee  was  fixed  by  the  noble  lord  at  21,  from  which  number 
to  be  sure,  tije  noble  lord  was  liberal  enough  not  to  exclude 
the  original  proposer.  But  such  was  the  extraordinary  attach- 
ment to  number  21,  that  another  member  was  not  to  be  added, 
and  thus  the  original  proposer  was  relieved  from,  the  burthen 
of  proposing  any  friend,  of  his  own,  although  the  honourable 
gentleman,  after  seeing  a  little  of  the  character  of  the  com- 
mittee, expressed  a  desire  to  have  some  person  of  viyws  con- 
genial to  his  own  introduced  among  them.  That  desire,  how- 
ever, was  not  to  be  acceded  to — Number  2 1  was  to  be  tena- 
ciously preserved.  But  yet,  in  a  day  or  two  after  the  original 
proposer's  recommendation  of  one  friend  was  rejected,  upon  the. 
singular  ground  I  have  stated,  three  more  members  were  added 
to  the  21,  upon  the  proposition  of  the  noble  lord.  Recol- 
lecting these  circumstances,  and  considering  the  whole  of  the 
case,  would  any  man  seriously  expect  that  this  new  commit- 
tee would  be  revived  in  the  manner  recommended  by  the 
noble  mover  of  the  amendment  ?  There  was  another  ad- 
ministration of  government  of  which  the  new  committee  might 
find  it  expedient  to  take  a  slight  review  [a  qry  of  hear  I  hear  ! 
on.the  ministerial  benches.]  If  the  nob'le  lord  were  acquainted 
with  .the  whole  proceedings  of  the  government  of  which  he 
formed  a  part,  he  might  be  aware  that  such  a  review  would  be 
found  necessary.  Indeed  there  are  a  few  cases,  which  any  com- 
mittee constituted  for  the  purpose  in  view,  would  feel  it  impossi- 
ble to  overlook  [renewed  cries  of  hear  !  hear !  from  the  ministe- 
rial benches.'] 

"  Another  case  mentioned  by  the  noble  lord,  as  a  reason  for 
finding  fault  with  the  dissolution,  relates  to  the  affairs  of  India, 
and  upon  that  subject  he  states  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
late  ministers  to  propose  an  useful  expedient  in  the  late  ses 
which  they  meant  to  follow  up  in  the  succeeding  session,  by  j 
proposition,  fully  to  investigate  the  state  of  our  Indian  affairs. 
Now  I  would  ask,  whether  such  temporary  expedient  may  not 
be  proposed  in  the  present  session,  and  followed  up  by  that 
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proposition — for  example,  of  inquiring  into  the  recent  sessions 
which  gentlemen  profess  to  desire.  The  temporary  expedient 
cannot  be  materially  interfered  with  by  the  short  interval  that 
has  elapsed  since  the  dissolution,  and  the  promised  proposition 
of  inquiry  cannot  be  at  all  arYected-by  that  proceeding.  '  - -i  '; 

•  "  Among  ihe  enumeration  of  chauge.;.  against  the  present  mi- 
nisters, which   the  noble  lord  h^s  laid  before   the  House,  and 
which  are  each,  'it  seems,  on  the  score  of  their  illegality,  to  be 
made  the  subject  of  parliamentary  discussion,  there  is  one  act 
of    those    ministers   which   the   noble    lord    has    omitted,    and 
which  is  certainly  illegal.     But  I  will   supply  the   noble  lord's 
omission;  and  I  feel  it  right   to  take   the   earliest   opportunity 
of  stating  it,  as  I  mean  to  bring  forward  a  bill  of  indemnity  up- 
on the  subject. .  The  act  I  allude  to  is  this: — The  American 
treaty  act   happened  to  expire  during  the  recess,  and  it  being 
thought  right,  particularly  pending  the  present  negotiations  with 
that  country,  that  this  act  should  not  cease,  we  have  ventured 
upon  our  responsibility  to  continue  its  provisions* 

"  With  regard  to  the  topic  of  the  Irish  revenue  acts,  the  ap- 
proaching expiration  of  which,  and  the  impossibility  of  their  re- 
fcii'al  in  due  time,  threatened,  in  the  noble  lord's  judgment;  to  be 
productive  of  great  inconvenience,'  and-all  owing  to  the -dissolu- 
tion, 1  am  happy  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  remove  all  apprehen- 
siois  on  this  head.  For  without  violating  any  of  the  established, 
"customs  of  the  House  of  Parliament,  these  acts,  which  expire 
on  Sunday  se'nnight,  may  be  re-enacted  by  the  Tuesday.  It  is 
intended  to  bring  in  these  bills  to-night,  and  have  each  referred 
K>  a  committee  of  the  whole  House—  ["  Unprecedented,"  said 
some  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  House.] — I  deny  that  k  is  unpre- 
cedented (observed  Mr.  Perceval.)  On  the  contrary,  it  is  quite 
the  same  course  as  that  pursued  last  session.  By  this  course  theff 
these  bills  may,  I  repeat,  be  re-enacted  by  Tuesday  or  Wednesday 
at  farthest.  Therefore  upon  this  topic,  there  is  uo  ground  to  ap- 
prehend public  inconvenience. 

•  "Now  as  to  the  question  which  the  noble  lord  puts  to- me  with, 
regard  to  the  opinion  which   I  hold,  and  have  acted  upon,  i» 
consequence  of  his  proposition  ruspccting  the  Catholics— The 
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noble  lord  calls  the  cry  of  "  the  church  in  danger"  a  bas«  cry, 
a  beastly  cry,  &c.  and  afterwards  proceeds  to  ask  me,  whether  it 
be  my  opinion,  that  any  indulgences  to  the  Catholics  or  Dissenters, 
would  involve  a  violation  of  the  coronation  oath  ?  To  this  question 
it  is  impossible  to  give  a  precise  answer.  But  the  fact  is,  that  as  to 
the  question  of  the  coronation  oath,  the  whole  must  depend  upon 
the  manner  in  which  any  such  propositions  are  viewed  by  the  King 
himself.  In  that  view  he  must  be  influenced  of  course  by  his 
own  conscience,  and  not  by  the  dictates  of  any  counsellor's  con- 
science or  keeper  whatever.  Upon  his  Majesty  this  oath  is  a  per- 
sonal obligation  which  forms  our  great  guarantee,  and  if  he  thinks 
»ny  proposition  contrary  to  his  coronation  oath,  he  would  of 
course,  by  acceding  to  it,  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  that  oath. 

"  The  noble  lord  has  thought  proper  to  make  many  personal 
applications  to  my  conduct,  and  particularly  with  regard  to  the 
Catholic  question.  He  asks,  why  I  did  not  in  18O1  raise  an 
outcry  against  Mr.  Pitt,  who  had  a  larger  measure  in  contem- 
plation than  that  which  the  noble  lord  recently  proposed  ? 
But  to  this  I  will  answer  by  referring  to  a  comparison  of  the 
course  pursued  by  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  noble  lord.  Mr.  Pitt  retired 
from  office,  when  he  found  his  measures  unattainable  j  he  did 
not  wait  to  be  forced  out  of  office,  nor  resort  to  any  expedients 
to  force  out  his  successors }  he  did  not  attempt  to  bring  his  Ma» 
jesty  before  Parliament;  he  did  not  attempt  to  criminate  his  So- 
vereign. I  will  not  say  that  such  crimination  was  the  intent  of 
the  noble  lord  or  his  colleagues,  but  certainly  such  was  the  effect 
of  their  proceedings.  The  noble  lord's  object,  no  doubt,  was 
solely  to  defend  himself,  but  the  effect  unquestionably  was  to  ii> 
ritate  the  King.  After  dwelling  farther  upon  the  difference  be- 
tween the  conduct  of  Mr.  Pitt,  and  that  of  the  late  ministers,  in 
order  to  justify  himself  for  his  silence  in  1801,  Mr.  Perceval  pro- 
ceeded to  shew  that  the  church  would  have  been  in  danger,  had 
the  late  ministers  been  permitted  to  follow  the  course  they  had  en- 
tered upon  with  respect  to  the  Catholics.  This  he  endeavoured  to 
establish,  by  referring  to  the  principles  they  avowed,  and  pro- 
fessed a  resolution  to  act  upon.  Would  they  not,  if  in  their  power, 
have  repealed  the  test  act  ?  (Yes,  exclaimed  a  voice  on  the  op*- 
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position  bench.)  Then,  said  Mr.  Perceval,  those  who  fegarck-d 
that  act  as  essential  to  the  safety  of  our  church  establishment, 
were  correct  and  consistent  in  supposing  the  church  in  danger 
under  the  government  of  such  misnisters.  Therefore  the  cry 
of  the  church  in  danger  was  raised ;  and  if  it  were  a  fals« 
cry,  it  never  could  have  been  productive  of  such  effects  at 
the  noble  Eord  imagined,  nor  could  it  ever  have  been  promoted 
by  so  insignificant  an  individual  as  himself.  The  right  hon. 
gentleman  asserted  that  the  concessions  proposed  by  the  noble 
lord  would  have  tended  to  risk  the  church  establishment  in 
Ireland,  without  producing  the  contentment  among  them  for 
whom  the  concessions  were  intended,  which  the  noble  lord 
promised.  As  to  the  danger  of  religious  dissensions,  which 
some  gentleman  feared  from  the  rejection  of  the  noble  lord> 
measure,  he  always  thought  such  fear  chimerical.  His  opi- 
nion was  that  the  best  mode  of  producing  harmony  and  peace 
was,  by  at  once  rejecting  at  the  out-set,  and  nothing  had  occurred 
to  alter  his  opinion. 

"  The  case  of  the  act  of  1S04,  so  often  referred  to,  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  thought  not  at  all  analogous  to  the  subject  of  tu« 
noble  lord's  proposition,  for  in  that  instance  there  was  no  design, 
implied  or  expressed,  to  appoint  a  Catholic  to  any  of  our  high 
civil  offices. — Nothing  so  monstrous  in  principle  was  ever 
avowed. 

"  The  right  honourable  gentleman,  advening  to  the  observe 
tion  of  the  noble  lord  upon  the  appointment  of  100  inspecting 
officers  for  election  purposes,  ridiculed  the  imputation,  and  re- 
torted by  referring  to  the  conduct  of  the  late  administration  in 
the  nomination  of  300  new  surveyors  of  revenue,  just  previous  to 
the  dissolution  of  1SQQ.  These  surveyors  were,  to  be  sure,  not 
appointed,  because,  previous  to  such  appointment  an  act  of  Par- 
liament was  necessary,  and  that  act  not  having  taken  place,  most 
lamentable  letters  of  apology  had  been  written  to  several  of  thcsd 
who  received  their  promises  just  before  a  general  election.  As  to 
the  necessity  of  such  officers,  the  right  hon.  gentleman  ad  .  ' 
if,  n.id  that  the  appointments  had  been  sfronglv  recommended  to 
Vi»e  late  board  ci  treasury  by  the  tax  nfiice,  in  order  to  enforce 
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the  collection  of  the  revenue ;  but  the  particular  period  chosen 
for  complying  with  the  recommendation  was  rajther  suspicious. 
After  promising  that  no  impediment  should  be  thrown  in  the  way 
of  the  new  military  system  of  the  right  honourable  gentleman, 
lie  declared,  that  the  paragraphs  in  the  address,  with  regard  to 
the  events  in  the  sea  of  Marmora,  and  in  Egypt,  had  no  view 
whatever  to  censure  any  person — which  censure  would  at  present 
be  quite  unfair,  and  concluded  with  expressing  his  resolution  to 
oppose  .the  amendment,  for  the  adoption  of  which  no  grounds 
whatever  appeared  to  him  to  have  been  laid.'' 

As  a  financier,  it  will  be  imagined  by  many,  that 
the  situation  of  Mr.  Perceval  is  far  more  difficult 
and  perplexing  than  as  a  cabinet  minister.  The 
immense  sums  required  yearly  for  the  pay  and  sup- 
ply of  our  fleets  and  armies., — the  support  of  the 
ordnance — the  liquidation  of  the  civil  list — the  ex- 
penditure of  the  public  offices — and  above  all,  for 
the  interest  of  the  national  debt,,  requires  constant 
sacrifices  and  perpetual  calls  on  the  people,  so  as  not 
unfrequeiitlj  to  reader  the  office  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  odious  in  the  extreme. 
.  This  monster,  which  if  we  cannot  contrive  to  keep 
down  and  stifle,  will  at  length  overcome  us,  hasgrown 
by  insensible  degrees  to  the  size  it  has  now  obtained.. 

At  the  demise  of  Charles  II.  it  consisted  of  a  few 
trifling  annuities ;  William  III.  who  was  rendered 
unpopular  by  the  scheme,  ventured  to  borrow  the 
sum  of  about  16,000,0007.  which  was  not  equal 
to  four  months  expenditure  during  the  late  war. 
It  now  requires  an  immense  load  of  taxes  to 
pay  the  very  interest  of  600,000,000/.  But  ou 
the  other  hand,  the  scheme  of  the  annual  mil- 
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lion,  suggested  by  Dr.  Price,  the  doubling  of  the 
income  tax,  proposed  and  carried  with  a  consider- 
able degree  of  levity  by  Mr.  Fox,  added  to  the  still 
encreasing  duties  on  home  consumption*  have  con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  render  the  situation  of  a  na- 
tional financier  less  perilous  and  less  unpleasing. 

It  appears  from  the  budget  of  1808,  that  the 
total  of  the  supplies  for  England  amounted  to 
2U73,~54S/.  of  which  Ireland  was  to  pay  5,868,5157. 
and  the  surplus  provided  by  loans  and  taxes, 
amounted  to  100,2170/.  In  short  no  difficulty 


SUPPLIES. 


Navy 

Army 

Ordnance 

Miscellaneous 

East  India  Company 

Sweedish  Subsidy 

Vote  of  Credit  .    - 


L  17,436,047 
19,439,183 
4,534,571 
1,750,000 
1,000,000 
1,100,000 
2,500,000 


Total  Joint  Charge     48,319,807 

SEPARATE  CHARGES  OF  GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Deficiency  of  Malt,  180(5  275,845 

Interest  on  Exchequer  Bills,  1808        1,400,000 
Exchequer  Bills,  part  of  vote  of  Cre-  ? 

di^.iao;,  not  funded  -          >  4,024,00 

t  per  Cents,  1797,  to  be  paid  off  153,6p(5 

—     5,853,741 


Total  Supplies     54,373,543 
Deduct  Irish  proportion  of  Supply  and  Civil  List.      5,^63,515 


Total  to  be  defrayed  by  Great  Britain 

1809-1810.  * 


48,305,033 
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seems  to  exist  now  as  heretofore,  respecting  either 
a  failure  in  the  revenue,  or  a  want  of  resources; 

After  thus  recapitulating  the  various  headset  supply,  and  of  th« 
ways  and  means  for  the  year,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
proceeded  to  state  to  the  committee  the  terms  on  which  he  had 
contracted  for  the.  loan.  The  sum  borrowed  for  .England  and 
Ireland  was  ten  millions  and  a- half,  of  which  eight  were  for  th« 
service  of  this  country.  The  whole  sum  was  to  be  funded  in  the 
four  per  cents,  and  the  contractors  for  every  \60l.  advanced  to 
the  public  were  to  receive  18 1Z.  3s.  6d.  stock  :  so  that  the  public 
paid  for  every  lOOL  capital  4l.  14s.  6d.  interest.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  loan  of  ten  millions  and  a  half,  there  was  a  capital 
of  debt  created  to  the  amount  of  12,308,375?.  from  which,  after 
deducting  a  proportion  of  two  seventeenths  for  Ireland,  making 
2,954,375Z.  there  would  remain  as  a  permanent  burthen  upon 
Great  Britain,  p,454,300Z.  and  as  an  annual  charge  for  interest  of 
4/5,536/.  Jn  addition  to  this,  in  consequence  of  the  measure  of 
funding  four  millions  of  exchequer  bills,  there  was  a  capital  debt 
cxea-ted  of  4,239,2152.  and  an  .annual  charge  for  interest,  including 
the  sinking  fund  and  management  of  253,247 J.  So  that  the  suna 
to  be  provided  for  by  taxes  was—- 
For the  interest  of  the  loan  -  -  Z.4/5,536 
For  the  interest  of  exchequer  bills  funded  253,247 

Making  a  total  of  728,783 

For  this  annual  charge  he  meant  to  provide  in  the  following 
manner : 

Short  annuities  fallen  in            -                    -  375,000 

Annual  saving  on  the  management  of  the  debt  65,OOO 

Encrease  upon  the  assessed  taxes                -  123,200 

Slump  duties  1 70,OOO 


730,000 
Sum  to  be  provided  -  728,783 


Sfurplua  provided 
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loans  are  subscribed  with  the  same  eagerness  as  the 
proposals  of  joint-stock  companies,  and  the  in- 
come of  the  state  appears  to  exhibit  the  same  flou- 
rishing aspect  and  progressive  melioration,  as  the 
estates  of  the  great  land  owners. 

As  a  minister  of  finance,  it  would  be  gross  injus- 
tice to  deny,  that  some  of  his  plans  have  been  at- 
tended with  beneficial  consequences,  and  of  these 
we  shall  here  mention  two.  In  the  first  p'-ice,  he 
has  made  a  saving,  trifling  indeed  of  itself,  as  it- 
amounts  only  to  65,0f)0/.  per  annum,  in  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  public  debt ;  but  this  is  likely  to 
be  productive  of  further  good  consequences.  In 
the  next  place,  by  enabling  holders  of  stock  in  the 
three  per  cents,  above  thirty-five  years  of  age,  to 
purchase  annuities  during  their  own  lives,  certain 
classes  of  the  community,  will  not  only  be  greatly 
benefited,  but  redemption  of  stock  to  a*  great 
amount  will  be  thus  attained  for  the  public.* 

*  This  scheme  can  be  conscientiously  adopted  by  old  bachelors, 
and  old  maids  alone,  and  even  they  must  be  peculiarly  situate,  be- 
fore they  can  deprive  their  relatives  of  all  benefit  from  their 
Estates.  We  shall  here  give  an  outline  of  the  "  new  plan  of 
finance,"  in  the  minister's  own  words  : 

"  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  on  May  ]  3,  J  808,  rose, 
pursuant  to  notice,  to  submit  certain  resolutions  to  the  committee, 
the  object  of  which  would  be  to  permit  the  holders  of  three  per 
cents  stock,  to  transfer  this  stock  to  the  commissioners  entrusted 
with  the  management  of  the  fund  for  paying  off  the  national 
debt,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  annuities  proportioned  to  the" 
quantity  of  stock  transferred.  Though  the  subject  was  one  of 
•fcrtainly  very  great  importance,  he  hoped  that  the  committee 

ILK* 
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Nor  ought  it  to  be  omitted  in  this  place,  that  both 
this  gentleman  and  Mr.  Canning,  are  entitled  to 

would  coincide  with  him  in  thinking,  that  this  was  not  the  proper 
stage  for  its  discussion,  more  especially  as  it  was  not  his  intention 
to  call  upon  the  committee  to  pronounce  any  opinion  upon  th* 
measure  which  he  had  in  view.  All  that  he  meant  now,  was 
merely  to  submit  a  series  of  resolutions  to  the  committee,  after 
having  stated  as  shortly  as  possible  the  grounds  on  which  these 
resolutions  were  proposed  ;  and  when  he  had  proceeded  thus  far, 
he  should  move  that  the  chairman  should  report  progress  with  a 
view  to  allow  sufficient  time  for  the  resolutions  to  be  printed,  and 
attentively  considered  by  the  members  of  the  House,  before  they 
came  under  public  discussion,  which  he  thought  might  take  place 
probably  about  Thursday  next  week.  In  setting  out,  he  wished 
particularly  to  guard  against  any  misapprehension  or  pre-conceived 
notion,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  break  in  upon  or  in  any  way  to 
interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund.  He  declared 
that  he  had  no  idea,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to  divert  this  fund 
from  its  natural  and  proper  object,  the  redemption  of  the  national 
debt  j  and  having  premised  this  observation,  he  proceeded,  first, 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  propositions  which  he  meant  to  sub- 
mit to  the  committee,  after  which  he  should  state  the  reasons  why 
it  appeared  to  him  desirable  that  they  should  be  adopted  and  acted 
upon.  The  purport  of  these  propositions  would  be  to  enable  per- 
sons possessed  of  three  per  cent,  consolidated  or  reduced  stock,  to 
transfer  such  stock  to  the  commissioners  intrusted  with  the  manage- 
ment of  the  fund,  applicable  to  the  redemption  of  the  national 
debt,  in  consideration  of  receiving  on  such  transfer,  annuities  pro- 
portioned in  value  to  the  quantity  of  the  stock  transferred,  and 
the  age  of  the  persons  to  whom  the  annuities  were  given.  He  did 
not  mean  that  this  permission  should  be  extended  to  persons  under 
the  age  of  thirty-five,  or  to  persons  transferring  less  than  1001. 
capital.  The  former  limitation  was  adopted  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent impositions,  the  latter  to  save  trouble,  which  was  as  great 
upon  a  small  as  upon  a  large  sum  He  stated  that  the  effect  of 
this  proceeding  would  be,  not  only  to  take  out  of  the  market  th« 
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public  approbation,  in  respect  to  their  conduct,  so 
fiiras  concerns  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade.   On 

•tock  which  was  made  the  subject  of  communication,  but  to  se- 
cure the  redemption  of  this  stock  at  the  price  of  the  day  on  which 
the  transfer  was  made.  It  was  well  known  that  the  operation  of 
the  sinking  fund  had  contributed  very  much  to  increase  the  price 
of  stock  ;  and  he  had  no  doubt  that  its  influence  would  continue 
to  be  felt  in  raising  still  higher  the  price  of  the  funds.  If  the  com- 
mittee agreed  with  him  in  this  opinion,  it  would  not  be  denied, 
that  could  a  measure  be  devised,  consistently  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  national  faith  towards  the  public  creditor,  to  redeem  the 
whole  of  the  debt  at  the  present  price  of  the  funds,  it  would  be 
extremely  desirable  to  carry  such  a  measure  into  effect,  because 
such  a  proceeding  would  prevent  any  future  rise  in  the  funds  from 
retarding  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund.  The  sinking  fund 
had  two  different  objects,  the  one  of  which  was  the  ^redemption 
of  the  public  debt,  the  other  keeping  up  the  price  of  stock.  Thesa 
two  objects  were  manifestly,  in  some  degree,  inconsistent  with 
•ach  other.  When  the  funds  were  high,  the  public  borrowed  on 
advantageous  terms  ;  but  the  progress  in  the  reduction  of  the 
debt  was  proportionably  retarded,  and,  vice  versa,  when  stocks 
were  low,  the  operation  of  the  sinking  fund  was  accelerated,  while 
loans  were  made  on  terms  less  advantageous.  The  present  mea- 
sure combined  the  two  advantages  offending  to  increase  the  price 
ef  stock,  and  of  securing  the  redemption  of  the  stock  antecedent 
to  its  rise.  The  proposition  was  so  obvious,  that  he  did  not  con- 
ceive it  needed  explanation ;  but  to  render  it,  if  possible,  more 
plain,  he  put  the  case  of  a  person  making  a  transfer  of  stock,  in 
consideration  of  which  transfer  he  was  to  receive  an  annuity  equal 
to  double  the  present  interest.  The  value  of  this  annuity  was 
calculated  with  compound  interest,  and  a  view  to  the  probable 
age  of  the  person  to  whom  it  was  granted,  so  that  the  additional 
interest  should  redeem  the  original  sum.  For  instance,  supposing 
a  man  possessed  of  10001.  three  per  cent,  stock  made  a  transfer  of 
this  stock  to  the  public,  and  that  instead  of  301.  he  should  be  paid, 
SOI.  in  consideration  for  this  transfer,  the  additional  30J.  would 
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that  occasion,  they  itood  aloof  from  their  colleagues 
and  iheir  adherent ,  and  declared  themselves  most 


not  only,  on  the  principles  of  fair  calculation,  redeem  the 
3t  the  present  price  of  the  funds,  but  the  rise  which  may  in  future 
take  place  in  the  funds  above  their  present  price.  He  admitted 
that  the  whole  merit  of  the  plan  rested  upon  the  probability  of  a 
rise  in  the  price  of  the  funds  ;  far  if  the  funds  should  fall,  it  would 
not  only  not  be  an  advantageous  proceeding  for  the  public,  but  the 
public  would  absolutely  be  a  loser  by  it.  The  point,  therefore  which 
particularly  called  for  the  consideration  of  the  committee,  in  order 
that  they  might  pass  a  wise  decision  upon  the  plan  was,  whether  it 
it  was  probable  that  the  fupds  should  continue  progressively  to 
rise.  If  they  could  form  any  inference  respecting  what  was  to 
take  place,  from  what  had  already  happened,  there  could  be  little 
doubt  this  would  be  the  case.  Since  the  last  loan  was  contracted 
for,  the  funds  had  risen  above  six  per  cent,  on  every  hundred 
pounds  stock,  which  was  equal  to  a  rise  of  from  nine  to  ten  per 
cent,  upon  every  hundred  pounds  of  real  capital.  Had  the  mea- 
sure now  in  contemplation,  therefore,  been  adopted  last  year,  the 
redemption  of  stock  created  would  have  been  received  at  62.  He 
did  not  pretend  to  say,  that  the  funds  might  be  expected  to  con- 
tinue to  rise  as  progressively  as  they  had  done  in  the  course  of  the 
last  twenty  months  j  but  he  had  no  hesitation  in  delivering  as  his 
opinion,  that  they  might  be  expected  still  to  rise  above  the  present 
'  price,  in  event  either  of  the  re-establishment  of  peace  or  of  the 
continuance  of  war.  The  return  of  the  blessings  of  peace  always 
tended  to  produce  this  effect,  because  it  being  no  longer  necessary 
to  add  to  the  public  debt  by  contracting  for  new  loans,  the  oper 
ration  of  the  sinking  fund  was  no  longer  impeded  or  counteracted 
by  the  contrary  process  of  borrowing.  Accordingly,  the  effect  of. 
the  last  peace  was  to  raise  stocks  from  5Q  to  /7,  though  the  amount 
of  the  sinking  fund  was  then  only  5,800,000i.  being  only  J-82nd 
part  of  the  debt,  which  at  that  time  amounted  to  478  millions  ; 
whereas  now  the  debt  was  only  586  millions,  and  the  sinking  fund., 
than  ten  millions,  being  a  58th  instead  of  an  S2n4  pa/t  of 
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fully  and  unequivocally  against  that  inhuman  traf- 
fic.    In  addition  to  this.,  the  subject  of  the  present 

the  capital  of  the  debt.  The  presumption,  therefore,  was,  that  in 
the  case  of  a  return  of  peace,  the  funds  would  rise  still  more  consi- 
derably than  they  did  at  the  termination  of  the  last  war,  when 
the  sinking  fund  bore  a  smaller  proportion  to  the  amount  of  the 
debt  than  it  does  at  present.  Supposing,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
war  to  continue,  there  was  no  reason  to  fear  that  the  influence  of 
the  sinking  fund,  which  had  been  so  advantageously  f^lt  in  the 
course  of  the  last  year,  would  cease  to  produce,  if  not  equal  effect, 
lat  least  the  same  sort  of  effect,  in  an  inferior  degree,  in  the 
succeeding  years.  The  plan  therefore,  which  it  was  now  his 
object  to  introduce,  would  recommend  itself  to  the  committee  by 
its  tendency  to  aid  the  redemption  of  the  debt.  With  respect  to 
the  probability  of  its  being  efficient,  he  could  not  entertajn  any 
apprehensions  upon  this  score,  when  he  considered  the  number 
of  persons  in  this  country  who  were  desirous  of  purchasing  annui- 
ties, and  who  would  be  extremely  happy  to  add  to  their  incomes 
without  risking  their  property.  Such  persons  would  receive 
under  this  plan,  besides  the  most  ample  and  satisfactory  security 
that  they  could  wish  for,  more  advantageous  terms  than  they 
could  obtain  in  any  other  way,  because  the  public  not  wishing  to 
derive  any  profit  upon  the  sale  of  the  annuities  would  grant  the 
most  favourable  terms  possible  to  the  purchaser.  There  was  only 
one  other  point  which  he  had  omitted  to  mention  in  its  proper 
place  ;  namely,  that  no  transfers  were  to  be  permitted,  should  the 
three  per  cents  rise  to  eighty.  Having  thus  stated  the  outline  of 
his  plan,  Mr.  Perceval  concluded  with  moving  his  first  reso- 
lution, of  which  the  following  was  the  purport : 

"  That  it  appears  desirable,  for  the  purpose  of  aid  ing  the  more 
speedy  redemption  of  the  national  debt,  to  enable  the  holders  of  the 
three  per  cent,  consolidated  and  reduced  stock,  by  a  transfer  of 
this  stock  to  the  commissioners  for  paying  off  the  national  debt,  to 
purchase  annuities  in  the  names  of  one  or  two  persons,  not  under 
thirty-five  years  of  age,  provided  that  the  transfer  is  not  below  the 
value  of  lOOZ." 
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memoir  is  a  subscriber  to,  as  well  as  an  active  mem- 
ber of,  the  society  for  the  <c  civilisation  of  Africa/' 
thus,  if  possible,  repaying  these  unhappy  bar- 
barians, by  the  introduction  of  a  fair  and  legitimate 
intercourse,  for  some  of  the  many  wrongs  "  civi- 
lized Europe"  has  inflicted  upon  them  for  upwards 
of  a  century. 

As  a  member  of,  and  a  zealous  advocate  for,  the 
established  church,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer lately  (April  13,  1808,)  brought  in  a  bill,  to 
increase  the  salary  of  a  very  respectable  but  hard- 
fated  class  of  men  ;  the  resident  stipendiary  curates. 
As  he  himself  had  been  ever  strenuous  in  opposition 
to  ^  innovations"  of  all  sorts,  he  was  eager  of 
coyrse  to  represent  this  merely  as  "  a  revival  and 
regulation  of  actual  and  existing  principles/'  and 
recognised  by  the  acts  of  Henry  VIII.,  Anne,  and 
George  II.  concerning  curates.  To  enable  them 
to  support  the  "  importance  and  respectability  of 
their  character/'  he  proposed,  that  where  the  in- 
come of  the  incumbent  would  allow  itand  that  it  did 
not  exceed  one  fifth  of  the  revenues  of  the  rectory, 
the  salary  should  be  extended  to  250Z.  per  annum." 
On  this  occasion,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
was  supported  by  a  class  of  men,  who  have  been 
termed  the  "  Saints,"  but  opposed  and  defeat- 
ed by  another  party,  which  we  should  here  call 
"  Sinners/'  were  not  some  of  his  Majesty'*  cabinet 
ministers  supposed  to  be  among  them. 

In  respect  to  his  morals,  Mr.  Perceval  is  exem- 
plary, and  in  his  private  conduct  generous.  Of 
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this  we  can  adduce  two  instances,  or  as  the  gentle- 
men of  his  former  profession  would  say,  fl(  two  cases 
in  point."  In  the  first  place,,  having  voted  at  college 
in  direct  opposition  to  a  forgotten  promise,  and  the 
person  in  question  losing  his  election,  by  an  unit, 
Mr.  Perceval,  on  being  reminded  of  his  pledge,  en- 
quired the  amount  of  the  salary,  and  presented  the 
unsuccessful  candidate  with  a  sum  of  money, 
amounting  to  a  complete  indemnification.  The 
second  fact  that  has  come  to  our  knowledge,  is  the 
interposition  of  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  in  behalf 
of  a  professional  man  of  some  celebrity,  almost  a 
stranger  to  him,  to  whom  in  the  moment  of  necessity, 
he  presented  a  sum  of  money  by  way  of  loton,  but 
under  the  express  condition,  that  it  should  not  be 
repaid  "  until  it  suited  the  convenience  of  the  bor- 
rower." 

On  relinquishing  his  situation  at  the  bar,  Mr. 
Perceval  was  offered  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy"  of  Lancaster  for  life*  by  way  of  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  his  professional  emoluments. 
Bat  the  patent,  which  is  said  to  have  been  actually 
making  out,  was  intercepted  in  its  progress  through 
the  proper  offices  by  an  address  from  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  that  part  was  accordingly  modified 


*  Mr.  Perceval  as  Chancellor  and  Under  Treasurer 
of  the  Exchequer,  possess  about  -  -  2500    0 

Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  2500     Q 

Clerk  of  the  Irons  and  Surveyor  of  Meltings,  Salary 
(Perquisites,  if  any,  not  known)  132  10 
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in  the  visual  manner.*  From  his  several  offices  he 
is  said  to  derive  about  five  thousand  pounds  of  the 
public  money,  and  it  has  been  stated  by  way  of  re- 
proach, that  the  emoluments  of  his  relatives  are  ex- 
cessive. We  believe.,  however,  that  the  Grenvilles 
•will  be  found  to  have  far  more  than  the  Percevals ; 
but  as  this  is  no  argument  for  an  intemperate  love 
of  wealth,  on  the  part  of  either  family,  we  most 
cordially  wish  that  any  and  every  unmerited  pen- 
sion or  sinecure  may  be  curtailed  and  cut  down, 
so  as  to  square  with  the  necessities  of  the  times. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  will  with'  equal  readiness 
ingenuously  confess,  that  the  salaries  of  the  great 
efficient  public  officers  of  the  state,  are  not  suffici- 
ently liberal,  and  therefore,  instead  of  being  dimi- 
nished, ought  to  be  augmented,  from  motives  of 
prudence  and  good  policy. 

As  a  man  of  business,  Mr.  Perceval  is  affable, 
quick,  and  ready    either  at  starting  or  answering 

*  The  King,  in  answer  to  an  address  from  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, delivered  the  following  message  to  Lord  George  Thynne, 
Wednesday,  April  8,  1S07: 

"  His  Majesty  assured  the  House  of  Commons,  that  he  would 
take  the  substance  of  their  address  into  his  serious  consideration, 
and  that  for  the  present,  he  had  granted  the  office  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  only  during  his  royal  pleasure.  His 
Majesty  further  assured  the  House  of  Commons,  that  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  prerogative  vested  by  the  crown,  for  granting  offices, 
as  well  for  life  as  otherwise,  and  also  in  the  exercise  of  every  other 
branch  of  his  royal  prerogative,  his  Majesty  would  be  regulated  by 
an  anxious'  regard  for  the  public  welfare  and  interests  of  hjg 
people." 
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objections.  As  an  orator,  he  is  fluent,  ptrspicu- 
ous,  conclusive,  and  without  possessing  tbe  good- 
natured  humour  of  his  predecessor  Lord  North, 
the  argumentative  decision  of  his  rival  Charles  Fox, 
or  the  bold  and  commanding  eloquence  of  his  friend 
and  precursor  William  Pitt,  he  yet  finds  means  to 
engage,  to  wield,  and  to  convince  the  House  of 
Commons. 

While  a  young  man  at  the  .bar,  he  is  said  to  have 
spoken  of  all  those  who  differed  with  him  in  poli- 
tics, with  a  certain  degree  of  asperity,  and  at  times 
to  have  treated  the  assertors  of  popular  rights  as 
ts  Jacobins."  But  the  "  heyday"  of  blood  is  over; 
9,  more  mature  age  appears  to  have  dulcified  his 
expressions,  and  power  is  not  perhaps  to  be  re- 
tained by  the  same  means  with  which  it  was  ac- 
quired. It  has  unfortunately  become  a  standing 
proverb  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  "  no  prac- 
tical lawyer"  will  ever  make  a  great  minister  in 
England,  and  this  was  fairly  put  to  the  trial  in  the 
case  of  the  late  George  Grenville.  To  become  a 
statesman,  perhaps  it  is  proper  for  a  man  to  forget 
that  he  ever  was  a  barrister,  and  to  be  a  celebrated 
or  successful  one,  it  is  assuredly  necessary  at  one 
time  or  another,  to  aim  at  and  to  obtain  the  love 
and  confidence  of  the  people  ! 

As  for  a  mere  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
course  is  more  limited  and  the  track  infinitely  nar- 
rower. If  this  alone  be  Mr.  Perceval's  object,  may 
he  possess  all  the  good  qualities  of  Godolphin,  one 
of  the  most  illustrious  of  his  predecessors,  without 
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any  of  tiis  vices.  It  is  to  that  nobleman,  who  de- 
tested flattery  and  refused  the  garter,  that  the  na- 
tion during  the  reigns  of  King  William  and  Queen 
Anne,  was  indebted  for  the  order  and  regularity  of 
the  public  revenues.  It  was  he  who  introduced  the 
present  comparatively  low  interest  of  money.  It  was 
he,  who  although  the  favourite  of  four  successive 
soverigns,  never  once  sacrificed  the  interest  of  the 
people.  It  was  he,  who  notwithstanding  heiiad 
been  a  lord  of  the  treasury  during  thirty  years,  and 
nine  of  these  at  the  head  of  it,  died  worth  no  more 
than  4000/.  per  anmim*  Nor  ought  it  to  be  omitted, 
that  incorruptible  himself,  he  prohibited  the  pe- 
culations of  those  about  him,  and  could  be  re- 
proached with  but  two  faults,  the  one,  that  he  was 
rather  lax  in  his  political  principles,  which  he  ren- 
dered subservient  to  his  ambition  ;  and  the  other, 
that  his  immoderate  love  of  gaming  was  thinly 
disguised,  under  pretext  of  a  dislike  to  conver- 
sation. 


MR.  STURT, 

LATE  M.P.  FOR  BRIDPORT,  AND  NOW  A  PRISONER  15 
FRANCE. 

"  RES  EST  SACRA  MISER." 

THIS  gentleman  has  experienced  a  variety  of  for- 
tunes, and  were  the  ' c  many-coloured  hues"  of  his 
life  but  faithfully  and  ably  depicted,  it  would  af- 
ford the  subject  of  a  most  entertaining,  as  well  as 
instructive,  volume.  His  character  exhibits  a  scene 
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of  life,  which  has  something  of  gallantry  and  ro- 
mance about  it,  while  the  sudden  transition  from  a 
senate  to  a  prison,  and  from  all  the  comforts  of  so- 
ciety to  a  dungeon,  is  calculated  to  excite  a  sigh 
in  the  most  obdurate  hearts,  and  even  to  call  forth 
compassion  from  the  bosom  of  a  personal  enemy. 

Mr.  Sturt  was  born  in  the  year  1760  or  1761. 
His  family  has  long  been  eminent  in  the  county  of 
Dorset,  and  his  father  the  late  Humphry  Sturt, 
of  Horton  and  Critchill-house,  served  as  knight  of 
the  shire  with  one  of  the  family  of*  Pitt,  as  his 
colleague,  during  the  11, 12,  13,  lit,  and  15th  par- 
liaments of  Great  Britain.  He  was  also  a  very  ac- 
tive magistrate,  and  as  such  paid  great  attention  to 
the  business  of  the  quarter  sessions,  at  which  he  was 
a  constant  attendant.  His  wife,  who  attained  a  good 
old  age,  and  died  but  lately,  on  the  other  hand  we 
believe  was  rather  addicted  to  pleasure  and  cards ; 
and  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken,  her  Saturday 
night-routs  in  St.  James 's-squ are,  some  years  since, 
were  thought  to  be  aimed  at,  in  a  threatening 
charge  by  the  late  Lord  Kenyon. 

It  somehow  happened  that  Charles,  although  a 
younger  son,  became  the  heir  to  the  estates.  The 
particular  cause  that  superinduced  this  unusual  in- 
itance  of  paternal  displeasure  is  unknown  to  us,  but 


*  Mr.  George  Pitt  was  the  other  M.  P.  for  this  county,  until 
[created  Lord  Rivers  of  Strathfieldsea,  in  the  county  of  Southamp- 
ton, May  14,  177S,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  in 
representation.. 
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it  was  not  without  example  in  the  same  county, 
and  in  his  own  immediate  neighbourhood,  for  Mr. 
Portman  nearly  at  the  same  time  exhibited  a  similar 
instance  of  rigour  in  respect  to  his  eldest  son.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  Charles  was  educated  at  Poole,  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  paternal  mansion,  and  had  for 
one  of  his  school-fellows,  Mr.  Stephen  of  Serjeant's 
Inn,  a  barrister  at  law,  and  a  M.  P.  in  the  present 
House  of  Commons. 

Whether  it  was  from  the  natural  volatility  of  his 
temper,  the  proximity  to  the  sea,  or  a  concurrence 
of  these  and  other  causes,  we  know  not,  but  cer- 
tain it  is,  that  at  an  early  period  of  life  he  evinced 
a  resolute  determination  for  the  naval  service.  The 
risks,  difficulties,  and  inconveuiencies  attendant  on 
this  kind  of  life,  are  generally  reserved  for  such 
children,  as  having  nothing  on  land,  are  obliged 
to  look  to  the  water  for  subsistence.  We  can  easily 
figure  to  ourselves,  therefore,  the  usual  demurs, 
objections  and  delays,  but  these  were  all  surmounted 
at  last,  and  Charles  with  a  blue  coat,  adorned  with 
a  bit  of  white  cloth  oa  the  collar,  and  provided 
with  a  fierce  cocked  hat,  uniform  dagger,  &c.  soon 
made  his  appearance  on  the  quarter-deck  of  a  man- 
of-war. 

It  was  his  fate  to  be  placed  on  board  the  flag-ship, 
commanded  by  Admiral  Digby,  and  his  good  or  bad 
fortune  to  have  Prince  William  Henry,  now  Duke 
of  Clarence,  and  Admiral  of  the  Red,  for  his  mess- 
mate. Whether  it  was  some  point  of  duty ;  some 
real  or  only  supposed  instance  of  arrogance,  we 
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know  not,  but  certainly  a  dispute  took  place  be- 
tween the  young  'squire  and  the  young  Prince, 
and  the  son  of  a  Dorsetshire  magistrate,  determined 
with  true  English  spirit,  not  to  yield  to  the  son  of 
a  King,  challenged  his  Royal  High  ness  to  a  pitched 
battle.  The  fight  was  accordingly  decided  below, 
in  the  cockpit  of  the  Prince  George ;  and  Jupiter, 
after  long  poising  the  scales  of  fate,  and  weighing 
the  merits  of  the  respective  combatants,  being  no  re- 
specter of  persons,  at  last  leaned  towards  Sturt, 
who  was  proclaimed  triumphant,  and  we  hope  and 
trust  that  this  adventure,  rn  which  two  angry 
boys  contended  at  Jisty  cuffs,  was  attended  with 
still  greater  advantage  to  the  vanquished  than  the 
victor. 

How  long  young  Sturt  remained  in  the  navy  we 
know  not,  but  we  are  certain  that  he  never  attained 
a  higher  rank  than  that  of  lieutenant.  Other  hopes 
sprung  up,  and  other  scenes  awaited  him,  for  in 
781,  we  find  him  returned  M.  P  for  Bridport,  to 
the  18th  parliament  of  Great  Britain,  and  he  was 
re-elected  in  1790,  without  any  opposition,  but  ia 
1796,  Mr.  Thomas  Burgess,*  who  had  been  a 

*  Mr.  B.  was  brother-in-law  to  the  late  Serjeant  Watson,  who 
having  been  originally  a  sectarian  minister,  was  brought  in  on  the 
interest  of  the  dissenters.  On  his  acceptance  of  the  Chief  Justice- 
ship of  India,  he  recommended  his  relative  Mr.  B.  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  poll,  the  numbers  were  declared  by  the  Returning 
Officer  to  be  as  follows : 

Mr.  Barclay  136 

Sturt          -          119 

Burgess        -        10O 
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candidate,  petitioned  against  the  return,  on  ground* 
that  appear  odd  to  us,  viz.  <c  that  he  was  not  pos- 
sessed of  estate  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  a  seat  in 
parliament."  The  merits  were  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  the  9th  of  Feb.  1797,  but 
the  latter  dying  in  the  interim,  the  <e  order  of  the 
day"  was  discharged. 

In  1801,  when  the  first  Imperial  Parliament 
was  convoked,  we  again  find  him  and  Mr.  Barclay 
re-elected,  and  immediately  after  the  meeting  of  the 
House  of  Commons  (Feb.  19),  the  former  moved 
an  enquiry  into  the  Ferrol  Expedition.  He  com- 
menced his  speech, 

"  By  assuring  the  House  he  brought  his  motion  forward  not 
from' enmity  to  any  individual,  but  from  a  sense  of  duty  he  owed 
to  his  country.  He  then  entered  into  a  detailed  account  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  expedition,  stated  the  force  as  fully  efficient, 
the  commanders  as  men  of  high  character  and  approved  bravery  5 
the  town  of  Ferrol,  the  object  of  conquest,  as  weak  and  defence- 
less, and  such  as  must  have  given  way  before  a  British  force,  had 
it  been  attempted.  With  the  town,  the  arsenal,  stores,  and 
Spanish  marine,  together  with  the  merchantmen,  would  have 
fallen  at  once  into  our  hands,  but  through  some  fatal  miscarriage, 
which  here  attached  blame  somewhere,  the  whole  of  this  army 
vras  not  only  compelled  to  re-embark,  but  even  may  be  said  to  be 
discomfited  and  disgraced.  He  endeavoured  to  maintain  the  prac- 
ticability of  this  attempt,  and  the  assured  success,  on  the  opinions 
given  by  an  able  engineer,  and  also  of  officers  in  the  navy  and 
army,  high  in  respectability.  These  letters  he  read,  which  we 
written  under  a  strong  impression  that  Ferrol  could  be  taken,  hac 
the  enterprise  been  pushed  on  with  the  usual  spirit  and  vigour  of 

our  troops. — He  then  moved  for  a  Committee  of  Enquiry.'* 

' 

Mr.  Slur t  was  followed  by  Sir  James  M.  Pulteney, 

'  Bart,  now  Secretary  at  War.  \vlio  iwd  commanded 
* 
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the  expedition,  and  this  officer  in  a  long  ex 
tory  speech,  detailed  the  whole  of  the  transaction^ 
from  the  first  landing  of  the  troops  to  his  final  re- 
embarkation.  The  General  concluded,  by  declaring 
hsmself  ready  to  meet  any  enquiry. 

After  along  debate,  Mr.  Pitt,  who  always  depre* 
cated  this  mode,  as  usual  declared  himself  averse  to 
all  retrospection,  under  pretence,  "  that  the  nature 
of  the  business,  consisting  of  military  topics  and  de- 
tails, should  be  referred  to  military  men,  who  were 
only  adequate  to  judge  of  it."  This  doctrine, 
-which  amounted  to  the  total  exclusion  of  all  parlia^ 
mentary  intervention,  was  acquiesced  in,  and  ac- 
cordingly, on  a  division,  there  were  75  for,  and  149 
against  the  question. 

During  the  remainder  of  that  parliament,  as  well 
as  in  the  preceding  ones,  Mr.  Sturt  steadily  sup- 
ported the  opposition.  Indeed  he  had  generally 
voted  with  the  minority,  from  the  first  moment  he 
entered  St.  Stephen's  Chapel,  having  been  a  decided 
enemy  to  the  contest  with  France,  and  all  the  mea- 
sures connected  with  that  event. 

The  original  profession  of  Mr.  Sturt,  as  well  as 
his  dereliction  of  it,  has  already  been  alluded  to  ; 
but  although  he  did  not  follow  up  his  naval  career, 
so  as  to  attain  the  rank  of  Post  Captain,  yet  he 
ever  professed  and  continually  evinced  a  strong  at- 
tachment to  that  element,  on  which  he  had  spent 
the  earliest  and  happiest  hours  of  his  life.  His  resi- 
dence at  Brownsea  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Dorset, 
afforded  him  an  opportunity  to  gratify  his  warmest 
1809-1810.  L  L 
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wishes,  and  he  accordingly  bought  and  navigated  a 
pleasure  boat,  in  which,  during  the  summer  months, 
lie  made  frequent  excursions.     On  the  2d  of  Feb. 
1  ?W,  during  a  hard  gale  of  wind,  a  vessel  was 
driven  on  shore  at  Poole,  and  there  being  no  life 
boat,  and  no  assistance  of  any  kind  to  be  had,  the 
crew  was  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  perishing. 
At  this  critical  moment,  regardless  of  his  own  pre- 
servation, and  only  thinking  of  the  unhappy  si- 
tuation of  the  poor  wretches  who  were  liable  to  be 
washed    away    by   every    succeeding   wave,     Mr. 
Sturt,  who  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood, 
went  offin  his  own  boat,  and  after  a  perilous  but 
successful  attempt,  brought  the  master   and  men. 
safe  to  land.     The  Romans   were    accustomed  to 
decree  a  civic  crown,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
life  of  a  single  citizen,  and  the  Humane  Society, 
an  institution  which  does  honour  to  England,  as 
a  reward  for  his   benevolent  intrepidity,  presented 
him  with  a  gold  medal,  on  which  the  following 
inscription  was  engraved  : 

CARLO  STURT,  ARMIGERO  : 

S.  B. 
OB  Vixis  EX-FMJCTIBUS  ERIFTJS, 

1799- 

It  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  the  subject  of 
this  article,  within  the  short  space  of  nineteen  months, 
was  himself  rescued,  and  that  too  by  the  captain 
and  crew  of  a  merchantman,  from  a  watery  grave  ! 
As  his  seat  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Weymouth,  he 
frequently  accustomed  during  the  residence  of 
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the  royal  family  there,  to  niake  aquatic  excursions 
in  company  with  them.  On  Saturday,  Sept.  30, 
1800,  his  Majesty  with  the  Queen,  &c.  having:  re- 
paired on  board  the  Cambrian,  the  St.  Fiorenzo  and 
Syren  immediately  saluted  the  royal  standard,  aad 
at  ten  the  three  frigates  slipped  their  cables,  and 
stood  out  to  sea,  on  the  larboard  tack.  On  this  a 
multitude  of  vessels  as  usual  followed,  among  which 
was  Mr.  Sturt's  pleasure-boat.  The  breeze  being 
then  exceedingly  light,  he  was  enabled  to  sail 
round  the  Cambrian. 

At  half  past  ten  o'clock,  having  perceived  Mr. 
Weld's  cutter  beating  to  windward,  and  being  de- 
sirous of  having  a  race  with  her,  Mr.  Sturt  bore 
down,  and  soon  perceived,  that  in  the  seaman's 
phrase,  she  "  forereacbed"  his  vessel,  chiefly  ow- 
ing, as  he  supposed,  to  his  boat's  being  fastened 
astern  ;  but  as  the  sea  now  ran  too  high  to  attempt 
hoisting  her  in,  he  struck  his  topmast,,  and  made  all 
"  snug." 

About  eleven  o'clock,  at  the  distance  of  two 
.leagues  from  land,  after  the  frigates  had  worn,  and 
stood  in  for  the  bay,  perceiving  that  the  pleasure 
boat  already  mentioned  had  still  the  superiority,  he 
proposed  to  one  of  his  sailors  to  jump  into  the  boat, 
and  carry  her  to  Weymouth,  being  assured  that  in  . 
this  case  he  should  at  least  have  a  fair  trial  with  his 
rival.  The'  man,  however,  being  fully  aware  of 
the  danger,  first  hesitated,  and  then  refused ;  on 
this,  turning  around  to  the  crew,  their  commander, 
who  considered  himself  obliged  to  act  up  to  th<? 
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utmost  limits  of  the  point  of  honour,  addressed  them 
as  follows  :  "  You  my  lads  have  surely  known  me 
long  enough  to  be  satisfied,  I  would  not  order  any 
of  you  to  do  what  I  would  not  do  myself.  You 
are  therefore  to  reef  the  sail,  and  ship  the  mast,  and 
I  will  go  myself/'  On  this,  snatching  up  the  pocket 
compass,  he  jumped  into  the  boat,  and  ordered  his 
master  to  steer  in  search  of  Mr.  Weld's  vessel. 
We  shall  take  the  remainder  of  this  singular  and  in- 
teresting narrative  from  his  own  recital  : 

"  I  hoisted  my  sail  and  steered  N.  N.  E.  to  get  clear  of  the 
Shambles;  found  a  considerable  sea  running,  but  nothing  but 
what  the  boat  would  weather  with  ease  (for  she  never  shipped  a 
thimble  full  of  water  till  I  came  to  the  Shambles). 

"  A  very  strong  ebb  tide  carried  me  to  the  westward,  and  on 
for  the  Shambles,  which  I  wished  to  avoid  ;  put  before  the  wind, 
but  being  under  a  very  low  sail,  could  not  stem  the  tide  j  dared 
not  to  quit  the  helm  to  let  the  reefs  out  of  the  sail,  for  fear  of 
broaching  to  ;  the  tide  hawling  me  dead  on  the  Shambles,  where 
the  sea  was  running  tremendously  high,  breaking  horribly,  and 
no  time  to  be  lost. 

"  Sensible  of  my  danger,  convinced  I  could  neither  get  to  the 
eastward  or  the  westward  of  them,  I  prepared  to  meet  the  danger, 
and  to  make  my  boat  as  lively  as  possible,  threw  overboard  my 
ballast,  which  likewise  would  prevent  her  from  sinking  to 
bottom ;  the  dismal  sound  of  the  breakers  I  began  to  hear,  anc 
soon  saw  them  right  a- head :  aware  of  my  danger,  and  convinced 
my  boat  could  not  exist  many  minutes,    and  nothing  but 
interposition  of  Providence  could  save  me,  to  divert  my  thought 
from  the  horrid  -ideas  of  death,  I  began  singing  the  sea  sor 
'  Cease,  rude  Boreas,'  at  the  same  time  keeping  the  boat's  qua; 
ter  to  the  surf ;  as  I  was  singing  the  second  verse,  a  dreadful  sc 
all  foaming,  took  my  boat  on  her  larboard  quarter,  sheered  a-wea- 
ther  my  helm,  she  lost  her  steerage-way,  broached   to,  uj 
ii»d  overwhelmed  me,  the  sea  rolling  over  and  over ;  recoverir 
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from  my  alarm,  without  the  smallest  hope  of  escaping,  I  swam 
to  my  boat,  which  was  laying  on  her  broadside  ;  with  difficulty  I 
got  into  her.  and  held  her  fast :  I  immediately  pulled  off  my 
coat,  waistcoat,  shirt,  and  cravat ;  this  I  ,  accomplished  with 
difficulty,  being  wet. 

After  this  I  began  to  consider  what  could  be  done ;  no  sail 
near  me  ;  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  nearest  land  ;  a  dreadful 
hollow  broken  sea,  running  in  every  direction,  and  frequently 
overwhelming  me,  gave  me  no  hopes  of  saving  my  life.  To 
surrender  without  a  straggle  I  considered  weak,  and  the  thoughts 
of  my  wife  and  children,  which  at  that  period  struck  my  mind 
very  forcibly  (I  thought  I  saw  them).  Recollecting  the  difficul- 
ties I  surmounted  two  years  before,  in  saving  some  men  from  a 
wreck  off  my  house,  and  knowing  that  they  were  saved  from  a 
situation  as  dreadful  as  my  own  by  the  assistance  of  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, gave  me  resolution  and  fortitude  to  exert  myself. 
I  began  to  clear  away  the  boat's  masts  and  sails,  which  I  ac- 
complished at  last,  after  being  repeatedly  washed  off  the  boat. — 
When  I  had  cleared  the  wreck,  I  got  on  the  gunwale,  and  by 
my  weight  brought  her  to  right ;  I  got  into  her,  but  the  violence 
of  the  swell  coming  on  so  repeatedly,  washed  me  out  again. 

"  The  difficulty  of  regaining  my  boat  against  such  seas  quite 
exhausted  me,  and  the  salt  water  affected  my  eye  sight  so,  that 
it  was  some  time  before  I  could  recover  my  boat.  Looking 
round  for  a  sail,  and  perceiving  none,  and  increasing  my  distance 
from  land,  I  begin  to  think  it  a  folly  to  struggle  any  longer  for 
the  miserable  existence  of  a  few  hours,  however,  the  love  of 
life  (and  hopes  of  some  vessel  heaving  iu  sight)  got  the  better, 
and  I  resolved  to  use  every  possible  means  of  preserving  it,  and 
to  continue  in  the  boat. 

"  Repeatedly  washed  off,  and  buried  in  the  waves,  I  knew 
I  could  not  survive  much  longer.  1  then  recollected  that  fisher- 
men, when  caught  in  a  gale,  frequently  let  a  spar  or  a  mast,  fas- 
tened to  their  boat's  painter,  go  a-head,  and  the  spar  broke  the 
force  of  the  waves  before  they  came  to  the  boat.  Having  been 
by  this  time  above  two  hours  in. the  water,  for  I  upset  at  twelve^ 
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I  felt  myself  much  fatigued,  and  found  that  it  was  absolutely  neces- 
iar-y  I  should  try  some  scheme  to  relieve  myself.  I  accordingly  took 
my  boat's  painter,  passed  it  over  and  under  the  after-thwat,  or  seat 
of  the  boat ;  in  accomplishing  this  I  wa*  frequently  buried  under 
the  waves  for  many  seconds,  and  they  following  each  other  so  re- 
peatedly, my  breath  was  nearly  gone. 

"  At  this  period  several  gurnets  (a  large  species  of  sea-gull) 
hovered  close  to  me,  and  were  so  bold  as  to  come  within  two  feet 
of  my  head  (I  suppose  they  anticipated  a  good  meal  of  me) 
however  by  hallooing  pretty  loud,  I  convinced  them  I  was  not 
yet  dead  ;  they  took  flight,  and  I  saw  no  more  of  them. 

"  After  they  were  gone,  I  tried  how  my  scheme  answered^ 
vhen  a  heavy  sea  came,  I  got  out  of  the  boat  and  swam  to  leeward, 
holding  by  the  boat's  painter,  which  I  had  fastened  to  her  broad- 
side, which  beinj  to  the  -ea  and  bottom  upwards,  the  surf  broke 
with  force  against  her,  and  only  a  part  came  over  me. 

f<  By  this  means  saving  myself  from  many  a  heavy  sea,  my 
spirits  kept  up ;  but  alas  !  when  I  could  discover  no  sail  in  sight, 
the  sea  iricreasmb,  a*  ;1  it  drawing  towards  evening,  they  began 
to  flag:  struggling  through  such  difficulties,  without  the  smallest 
prospect  of  being  relieved,  was  but  little  encouragement  for  me 
to  persevere,  and  being  full  three  hours  in  the  water,  I  was 
much  weakened :  about  three  o'clock  I  saw  two  sail  near  me, 
about  a  mile  to  leeward  ;  no  exertion  of  mine  I  knew  could  make 
them  hear  me,  so  made  none  :  beating  about  for  such  a  length  of 
time,  without  the  good  fortune  to  see  any  sail  approaching,  gave 
ihe  little  hopes  of  saving  my  life,  continually  washed  off  my 
boat,  and  repeatedly  obliged,  to  avoid  the  sea  breaking,  tq  quit 
itjy  boat  and  swim  to  "leeward,  consequently  diminishing  my 
strength. 

' '  About  a  quarter  after  four  a  brig  came  within  half  a  mile,  hailed 
her,  stood  as  far  out  of  the  water  as  I  could,  moving  my  hands  and 
using  every  possible  means  for  her  crew  to  see  me ;  I  succeeded  ;  I 
saw  her  men  go  up  the  main  shrouds,  and  the  crew  stand  close 
together,  but  passed  me  without  offering  to  lend  me  the  smallest 
assistance)  this,,  indeed,  was  enough  for  me  to  surrender  a  life 
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which  was  no  longer  supportable  ;  such  inhumanity  excited  in  me 
the  strongest  emotions  of  anger,  but  alas !  I  had  no  means  of 
redress ;  I  gave  up  all  hopes  of  being  saved. 

"  Still  further  from  the  land,  a  gale  of  wind  coming  on,  the 
tide  carrying  me  on  to  Portland  Race,  I  took  a  valuable  diamond 
watch  of  my  wife's  out  of  my  fob,  tied  it  securely  round  the 
waistband  of  my  trowsers,  pulled  them  off,  and  tied  them  round 
the  short  of  the  boat ;  when  I  had  done  this  I  made  a  running 
Knot  with  the  painter,  intending  to  put  it  round  me  in  my  last 
.moments,  that  as  my  boat,  as  the  wind  was,  would  be  driven 
near  my  house,  or  Bridport,  my  watch  and  seal  might  lead 
to  a  discovery  of  who  I  was  ;  having  done  this  I  became  quite 
indifferent ;  death  was  no  longer  terrible,  and  as  I  saw  no  signs 
<,>f  being  saved,  I  sat  quietly  on  the  boat  patiently  waiting  for  the 
next  wave  to  put  an  end  to  my  suffering. 

"  Immersed  two  feet  under  water,  tossed  about  sometimes 
in  the  boat,  sometimes  holding  on  her  bottom,  washed  off,  and 
losing  her  for  several  minutes  ;  I  found  that  neither  my  recollec- 
tion nor  strength  had  failed  me,  for  I  always  raised  myself  by 
treading  the  water  to  discover  my  boat,  which,  when  I  did,  I 
swam  up  to :  about  half  after  four,  experiencing  a  very  hard 
struggle  to  recover  the  boat,  I  saw  eight  sail  to  windward,  it  was 
a  long  time  before  I  discovered  whether  they  were  standing  from 
me,  or  towards  me  ;  I  perceived  they  were  standing,  towards  me ; 
this  gave  me  additional  strength  and  spirits ;  for  the  fifhl  time  I 
saw  a  chance  of  saving  my  life,  and  that  Providence  still  watched 
over  me. 

"  At  five,  three  or  four  ships  passed  me  without  seeing  me,  or 
my  being  able  to  make  them  hear,  the  sea  running  high  and  break- 
ing violently  ;  three  more  passed  me  chse  to  windward,  my  voice 
being  too  feeble  to  be  heard.  I  reserved  my  strength  for  the 
only  two  of  the  eight  that  had  not  passed  me;  a  brig  came  by,  I 
hailed  her,  lifted  up  my  hands,  and  fortunately  I  observed  they 
saw  me,  for  her  men  went  up  aloft  to  see  what  1  was ;  thry  thru 
tacked  and  stood  towards  me,  but  did  not  hoist  a  boat  out  3  this 
alarmed  me  ;  having  been  some  hours  before  passed  by  one  un- 
feeling wretch,  I  almost  gave  myself  up  to  despair;  there  was 
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only  one  more  vessel  to  pass,  it  was  nearly  dark,  a  dismal  sea, 
and  within  two  miles  of  Portland  Race  ;  if  this  passed  me  all 
was  over. 

'•  I  roused  myself  on  this  occasion,  and  hailed  her,  stood  on 
the  boat's  bottom,  was  washed  off,  got  on  her  again,  and  was 
again  washed  off}  however,  life  was  still  desirable,  as  long  as  I 
saw  a  chance  of  being  saved  ;  after  struggling  again  and  again,  I  • 
was  discovered  by  some  of  the  soldiers;  I  saw  there  was  a  bustle 
on  board  her,  I  saw  men  running  up  the  rigging,  and  shortly 
after  a  boat  let  down  ;  at  that  instant  I  was  agitated,  my  firmness 
seemed  to  forsake  me,  for  I  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears,  and  was 
seized  with  a  violent  retching  from  the  quantity  of  salt  water  I 
had  swallowed ;  as  the  boat  approached  I  recovered :  when  she 
came  near,  the  sea  being  very  high,  I  desired  them  not  to  come 
broadside  to,  but  stern  on  ;  I  untied  my  trowsers  and  threw  them 
into  the  boat,  and  endeavoured  to  spring  in  myself,  but  was  una- 
ble; the  crew  pullecl  me  in  by  the  legs." 

Notwithstanding  the  dangers  and  fatigues  he  had 
experienced.,  during  the  five  hours  and  a  half  he  had 
been  exposed  to  the  naked  sea,  Mr.  Sturt,  with  his 
wonted  skill  and  gallantry,  steered  the  boat  which 
had  thus  snatched  him  from  inevitable  destruction, 
together  with  its  crew,  through  a  heavy  sea,  and 
Jaid  her  along  sicje.  On  getting  on  board  the  vessel, 
which  was  lying  to  for  him,  he  found  her  to  be  the 
brig  Middleton,  Capt.  Rankin.,  with  Colonel  Jack- 
son, and  a  detachment  of  the  85th  regiment  of  foot 
on  board. 

About  eight  o'clock  they  entered  Portland  Roads, 
and  at  nine  Mr.  Sturt  went  on  shore.  After  dres- 
sing himself  he  repaired  to  the  esplanade,  and  wa 
congratulated  by  their  Majesties,  the  Dukes  of  Kent 
Cumberland,  and  all  his  friends,  who  imagined 
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that  the  little  boat  to  which  he  had  entrusted 
self  had  gone  daiion  ;  but  indeed  without  this  having 
occurred,  his  escape  was  in  every  point  of  view  sin- 
gular in  the  extreme  ;  for  not  only  was  night  last 
approaching,  but  in  half  an  hour  more  his  de- 
struction would  have  been  inevitable,  as  his  limbs 
were  benumbed,  while  a  violent  pain  in  his  side,  a 
dizziness  in  his  head,  and  an  inclination  to  sleep, 
were  the  forerunners  of  that  death,  which  in  a  few 
minutes  more  most  certainly  awaited  him. 

After  taking  the  necessary  refreshments,  and  reco- 
vering from  his  bruises,  his  weakness,  and  his  agi- 
tation, the  subject  of  this  memoir,  determined  to 
testify  his  grat  ude.  He  accordingly,  on  Tuesday 
the  23d  of  September,  repaired  on  board  the  brig, 
in  company  with  Colonel  Jackson,  and  distributed 
fifty  guineas  among  the  ships  crew.  To  Captain 
Rankin  he  presented  ten  guineas  and  a  silver  cup; 
while  John  Jones,  Joan  Dayley,  James  Napier, 
and  John  Woodman,  the  four  men  who  had  ven- 
tured in  the  boat,  received  five  guineas  each. 

We  lament  to  add  that  Mr.  Sturt  only  recovered 
from  this  hair-breadth  escape,  to  be  exposed  to  still 
greater  misfortunes.  In  the  first  place,  all  his  po- 
litical hopes  and  connexions  were  dissolved  and  cut 
off,  in  consequence  of  his  exclusion  from  the  borough 
of  Bridport.  In  the  next  place,  having  brought  an 
action  for  damages,  on  account  of  a  supposed  in- 
trigue between  the  Marquis  of  B.  and  his  wife, 
jnstead  of  receiving  a  verdict  in  his  favour,  as  he 
his  friends  expected,  he  was  subjected  to  the 
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contumelious  reproaches  of  the  counsel  of  his 
antagonist,  who,  in  consequence  of  a  present  of 
wine  anterior  to  the  discovery  of  the  amour,,  is  said 
io  have  termed  this  much-injured  gentleman  "  a 
cold-hearted  man,  whose  blood  was  composed  of 


Thirdly,  as  if  to  complete  the  climax,  h 
io  be  on  the  continent  at  the  CO;;:J:K  nc  the 

present  war,  he  was  detained  contrary  t  ,  the  ^vneral 
usage  of  a'll  civilized  nations,  and  with  others  of 
the  English,  transferred  to  Verdun. 


But  as  if  this  were  not  sufficient  to  overwhelm 
trim,  being  sus'pected  as  a  naval  officer,  to  have 
made  some  Inquiries  respecting  the  coasts  and  navy 
of  France,  he  has  been  suddenly  transferred  to  the 
fortress  of  Bitclie  in  Alsace,  confined  in  a  dun- 
geon, condemned  to  sleep  on  straw,  and  only  per- 
mitted during  one  hour  in  the  day  to  ascend  the  bat- 
tlements, as  if  with  a  view,  not  to  cheer,  but  to  pro- 
tract existence,  by  permitting  just  as  much  misery 
as  the  human  mind  can  bear,  without  being  driven 
to  that  state  when  either  wretchedness  entirely 
ceases  in  consequence  of  death,  or  bcomes  unfelt 
from  the  drangemcut  of  our  intellects  F 

In  1788  Mr.  Sturt  became  connected  with  the 
noble  family  of  Shaftesbury,  by  a  marriage  with 
Mary  Anne  Ashley,  by  whom  he  has  had  four  c'hiW 
dren  :  a  son  and  three  daughters. 
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M.P.  FOR  BEWDLEY  IN  WORCESTERSHIRE. 

**   DOVE,    DlAtOLO  !     MESSER  LUDOVICO,    AVETE  PIGLIATO  TAX- 
TO  COGLIONERIE?"— CARD.  D'EsTE  TO  ARIOSTO. 

To  be  at  times  gay  as  well  as  grave,  to  laugh  and 
moralise  by  turns,  are  not  unworthy  of  a  philoso- 
pher. Heroes  cannot  always  be  either  described  or 
contemplated,  and  while  history  occupies  the  hours 
spent  in  our  closet,  a  lighter  species  of  reading  is 
more  appropriate  to  the  parlour  or  the  anti-cham- 
ber. Horace  himself,  who  was  at  once  a  man  of 
letters  and  a  fine  gentleman,  frankly  owns  that  it  is 
agreeable  sometimes  to  trifle 

(DULCE  est  desipere  in  loco.) 

It  is  thus  that  a  dull,  grave,  and  almost  obsolete 
man,  ought  to  apologise,  when  he  slumbers  at  the 
threshold  of  a  theatre,  or  makes  his  aukward  bow  in 
the  circles  dedicated  to  fashion  ! 

Mr.  Miles  Peter  Andrews  is  the  son  of  a  respect- 
able merchant  in  the  city,  and  \yas  himself  ori°'irmlly 
destined  for  the  counting  house.  It  was  with  this 
view,  perhaps,  that  he  was  educated  abroad  :  hav- 
ing been  sent  early  in  life  to  Utrecht,  whence  it  was 
intended  that  he  should  proceed  to  Aleppo ;  but  this 
scheme  was  never  realised.  He  therefore  returned 
to  the  British  capital,  where  instead  of  thumbing 
over  the  waste-book  and  the  ledger  in  a  foreign 
land,  he  became  enraptured  with  the  poets  of  an- 
cient and  modern  days,  and  wooed  the  Muses  with 
considerable  success. 
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His  father  had  cultivated  an  acquaintance  with 
the  dramatic  writers  and  actors  of  a  former  day,  a 
circumstance  which  not  only  obtained  for  young 
Mr.  Andrews,  his  second  son,  the  friendship  of 
Garrick  and  Foot,  but  gave  his  own  mind  a  bias 
perhaps  towards  theatrical  compositions. 

The  first  production  of  any  length,  attributed  to 
his  pen,  was  an  afterpiece  of  two  acts,  brought  out 
at  Drury-lane,  by  the  real  Roscius  of  a  former  pe- 
riod, and  favourably  received.  The  "  Election," 
a  musical  interlude,  "  Belphegor,"  "  Summer 
Amusements/'  "  Fire  and  Water,"  all  of  them  Ope- 
ras ;  "  Dissipation,"  a  comedy  in  five  acts,  "  Better 
Late  than  Never,"  the  "  Mysteries  of  the  Castle,"  * 
the  "  Enchanted  Castle/'  '  Reparation/'  and  the 
"  Best  Bidder,"  all  appeared  in  succession,  either 
at  Drury-lane  or  the  Haymarket.  To  these  suc- 
ceeded "  The  Baron,"  or  ee  Knyvervanhatsderas- 
prakingatchdern,"  founded  on  a  popular  tale  with 
the  same  title,  written  by  Lady  Craven,  now  Mar- 
gravine of  Anspach. 

*  The  following  is  the  cast  of  the  "  Mysteries  of  the  Castle, 
a  new  Dramatic  Tale  in  three  acts."  It  was  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre,  on  Saturday,  Jan.  31,  1/95, 
and  we  lament  to  behold  what  havoc  death  has  since  made  among 
the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  sock  and  Luskin  ! 

The  scene  includes  the  city  of  Messina,  in  various  points  of 
view,  and  part  of  the  coast  of  Calabria.  The  characters  are  : 

Fractioso,   Mr.  Quick  j  Carlos,   Mr.  Pope  ;   Count  Montoni, 
Mr.   Harley ;   Hilario,   Mr.  Lewis  j    Bernardo,  Mr.  Macready  5 
Montauban,  Mr.  Incledon  j  Valoury,  Mr.  Munden  >  Cloddy,  Mr-  ; 
Faw.cett;  Fisherman,  Mr.  Powell. — Julia,  MissWallis ;  Constan- 
ta, Mrs.  Mountain  ;  Annette,  Mrs.  Mattocks. 
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So   fertile  was  the  imagination,  and  so  various 
have  been  the  labours  of  Mr.  A.  that  he  has   pro- 
duced every  species  of  dramatic  composition,  from 
a  regular  comedy  to  a  simple  prologue,  in  the  latter 
of  which  he  is  allowed  to  have  displayed  peculiar 
excellence.     His  friend  Major  Topham  too,  having 
at  that  period,  not  only  a  knack  at,  but  a  high 
reputation  for  writing  epilogues,  was  accustomed 
to  supply  him  with  one  to  most  of  his  plays,  which 
generally  produced  a  burst  of  laughter,  and  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  send  away  the  audience,  well 
pleased  both  with  themselves  and  their  entertain- 
ment.     He   in   return   transmitted   the   poetry  of 
"  Arley"  to  the  World.,  which  tended  to  give  cele- 
brity to  the  paper  of  that  name.     A  prologue  to  one 
of  his  plays,  was  also  written  by  a  very  amiable 
literary  Duke,  who  has  been  dead  some  years.* 

*  "  PROLOGUE  to  BKTTER  LATE  THAN  NEVER,  a  Comedy  by 
Mr.  Andrews,  written  by  his  Grace  the  late  Duke  of  Leedg, 
and  spoken  by  Mr.  Bannister,  jun. 

<l  CUSTOM  commands  a  Prologue  to  each  Play  3 

But  custom  hath  not  told  us  what  to  say : 

No  form  prescrib'd,  'tis  difficult  to  find, 

How  to  conciliate  tke  public  mind. 

The  bashful  Bard — the  modest  Muse's  fears, 

So  long  have  jingled  in  your  patient  ears, 

That  now,  perhaps,  you'll  scarce  vouchsafe  to  stay, 

To  hear  both  their  Apology — and  Play. 

No  !  Better  sure  on  him  at  once  to  call, 

With — "  Sir,  if  frighten'd  thus,  why  write  at  all  ? 

We're  not  reduc'd  yet  to  a  trembling  pen ! 

Zounds  1  Bards  will  crowd  us  soon,  like—- Gentlemert.", 
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Below  is  "a  specimen*  of  his  own  talents,  being 
one  of  those  light  temporary  poetical  prefaces,  which 

Something  like  this,  I  heard  a  friend  once  say, 

Who  wish'd  (poor  soul)  to  hear  a  new-launch'd  Play  : 

Box'd  snug  at  first,  completely  to  his  mind, 

With  only  one  grave  auditor  behind; 

Ere  the  third  act -had  struggled  to  its  end, 

In  reel'd  three  critics,  each  the  author's  friend— 

On  praise  determin'd — wit  confirm'd  by  wine  ; 

Each  A  nd  !  or  If !  was  chaste — correct — damn'd  fine. 

To  taste  so  mark'd,  my  friend,  of  course  gave  way  ; 

But  squeez'd,  thutnp'd,  kick'd — still  listen'd  to  the  play; 

Till  by  repeated  plaudits  grown  so  sore, 

Nor  flesh  nor  blood  could  bear  one  comment  more. 

Such  boist'rous  friends  they  surely  cannot  need, 

Wlio  wish  by  merit  only  to  succeed. 

To-night  we  offer  to  the  public  view, 

A  character,  you'll  own,  perhaps,  is  new  ; 

From  Doctor's  Commons  we  the  model  draw ; 

A  promising  eleve  of  Civil  Law  j 

And  civil  sure  that  Law  which  can  provide 

Or  (shou'd  need  be)  release  you  from  a  bride. 

Thrice  bless'd  the  mansion  where,  in  spite  of  ills, 

Alive  or  dead,  you  still  can  have  your  wills. 

Much  could  I  offer  in  our  Author's  cause  ; 

Nay,  prove  his  first  great  object — your  applause  ; 

But,  lest  dull  friendship  should  his  genius  wrong,  } 

I'll  stop — before  the  Prologue  grows  too  long, 

And  Better  late  than  never  hold  my  tongue." 

*  EPILOGUE  to  the  new  Comedy  of  the  "  CURE  FOR  THE  HEART 
ACHE."  By  Miles  Peter  Andrews,  Esq.  M.  P. — Spoken  by 
Mrs.  Mattocks. 

SHAKSPEARE,  a  slirew'd  old  quiz,  in  his  dull  age, 
Said,  very  gravely,  all  the  world's  a  stage." 
But  if  the  poet  to  our  times  could  drop, 
He'd  rather  own  that  all  the  world's  a  shop. 
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are  expressly  written  for  the  purpose  of  merely 
"  fretting  and  fuming  their  day"  upon  the  stage. 


And  what's  the  trade  ?  exclaim  the  critic  raHers, 
Why,  "  men  and  women  all  are  merely  taylors." 
Nay,  frown  not,  beaux  5  and  ladies,  do  not  pout  j 
You've  all  your  cuttings  in  and  cuttings  out. 
And,  first,  Miss  Hoyden,  just  escap'd  from  school, 
Slighting  mamma,  and  all  domestic  rule; 
If  she,  in  fashion's  road,  should  chance  to  trip, 
What  -"Says  the  world  ?  why,  Miss  lias  made  a  slip. 
And  if,  a  falling  character  to  save, 
She  weds  with  age,  just  tottering  o'er  the  grave, 
The  sportive  world  will  still  enjoy  the  joke, 
And  spouse,  at  home,  at  once  is  made  a  cloak*, 
The  politician  next,  who,  when  in  place, 
Views  public  measures  with  a  smiling  face, 
Croaks,  who  a  he's  out,  a  discontented  note, 
Sure  he's  a  t^gior, — he  has  turned  his  coat. 
Oft  have  I  measured  you,  when  closely  sitting, 
To  see  what  twist,  what  shape,  what  air,  was  fitting. 
Once  more  I'll  try,  if  you'll  make  no  resistance  ; 
Mine's  a  quick  eye,  and  measures  at  .1  distance. 

[Produces  the  sheers  and 
"  Great  Mr.  Alderman — your  worship — Sir, 
If  you  can  stomach  it,  you  need  not  stir, 
Room  you  require,  for  turtle  and  for  haunch, 
Tis  done — two  yards  three  quarters  round  the  paunch. 
Slim  Sir,  hold  up  your  arm — O  you're  a  poet, 
You  want  a  coat,  indeed — your  elbows  show  it. 
Don't  tremble,  man,  there's  now  no  cause  for  fears, 
Tho'  oft  you  shirk  us  gemmen  of  the  sheers ; 
Genius  stands  sti.ll  when  taylors  interpose, 
'Tis  like  a  watch — it  ticks — and  then  it  goes. 
The  needle  dropt,  the  warlike  sword  I  draw, 
For  e'en  our  sex  must  yield  to  martial  law  : 
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In  the  mean  time  Mr.  Andrews  formed  an  ac- 
quaintance with  many  persons  distinguished  either 
for  their  talents  or  their  rank  in  life,  and  it  is  gene- 
rally understood  that  the  eccentric  Lord  Lyttleton,* 


Lady  Draivcansir  came  to  me  last  night, 

"  O  !  my  dear  ma'am,  I  am  in  such  a  fright ; 

"  They've  drawn  me  for  a  man,  and,  what  is  worse, 

"  I  am  to  soldier  it,  and  mount  a  horse : 

"  Must  wear  the  breeches."     Says  1,  '•'  don't  deplore 

"  What  in  your  husband's  life  you  always  wore ; 

"  But  that  you  la'aship's  heart  may  cease  from  throbbing, 

"  i-et  your  fat  coachman  mount  upon  fat  dobbin  3 

"  And  for  the  good  old  pair  I'll  boldly  say, 

"  Nor  man,  nor  horse,  will  ever  run  away  '" 

"  Run — arrah,  who  is  that — dont  fear  betray," 

Cries  patriot  Paddy,  hot  from  Bantry  Bay  j 

[Assuming  the  brogue. 

"  The  Frenchmen  came,  expecting  us  to  meet  'em, 
"  And  sure  we  all  were  ready  there  to  beat  'em, 
"  With  piping  hot  potatoes  made  of  lead, 
"  And  powder  that  would  serve  instead  of  bread  ; 
"  Then  for  the  meat,  Oh,  such  fine  legs  of  frogs, 
"  With  warm  dry  lodging  for  them  in  the  bogs." 
"  They  came,  alas,"  cried  I,  of  terror  full, 
"  They  made  a  conquest" — "  no,  they  made  a  bull." 
But  softly — what  with  measures — bulls — and  battle, 
You  must,  I'm  sure,  be  tired  of  my  dull  prattle ; 
But  while  you  look  so  pleasant,  kind,  and  clever, 
Had  I  my  will,  I'd  talk  to  you  for  ever." 

*  This  was  not  the  "  moral,"  George  Lord  Lyttleton,  the  com* 
panion  of  the  King's  father,  (Frederick  Prince  of  Wales)  the  op- 
ponent of  Walpole,  the  coadjutor  of  Lord  Chatham,  and  the  author 
of  a  little  volume  of  classical  poetry,  but  his  son.  This  young 
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qxhibited  a  lasting  proof  of  his  regard  by  a  bequest 
in  his  will.  But  as  he  was  not  on  one  hand  dazzled 
with  success,  so  did  he  not  on  the  other,  like  too 
many  literary  men,  omit  any  fair  opportunity  of 
ascertaining  and  securing  his  independence.  Ac- 
cordingly, on  the  death  of  an  elder  brother,  who  we 
believe  possessed  the  manor  of  Dartford,  and  car- 
ried on  a  celebrated  manufactory  of  gun-powder 
there.,  he  immediately  succeeded  him  ;  and  it  is  no 
small  praise,  perhaps,  at  least  in  time  of  war,  that 
he  who  has  so  often  extracted  a  laugh  from  a  British 
audience,  has  not  unfrequently  brought  tears  in  the 
eyes  of  their  enemies !  In  fine,  Hood,  Howe,  St. 
Vincent,  and  the  Duke  of  Bronte,  have  all  been 
indebted  to  this  modern  Salmoneus  for  their  thun- 
der. 

Mr.  Andrews  does  not  appear  to  have  turned  his 
mind  towards  a  seat  in  parliament  until  1790,  when 
he  succeeded  the  late  Lord  Westcote  for  Bewdley, 
who  was  soon  after  created  Baron  Lyttleton  of 
Frankley  in  Worcestershire.  He  has  been  uni- 
formly re-elected  for  the  same  in  1796,  1802,  1806, 
and  1807,  without  any  opposition,  and  has  conse- 
quently sat  during  five  successire  Parliaments. 

This  gentleman,  long  known  in  the  gay  world, 
has    lately   purchased,   ornamented,  and  fitted  up 

nobleman,  (Thomas  Lord  L.)  possessed  perhaps  greater  talents 
than  him,  but  died  in  the  midst  of  a  career  of  dissipation,  else  he 
might  have  been  reclaimed.  He  thought,  on  his  death-bed,  that 

'•  he  saw  an  apparition,  and  was  in  hope,  by  outliving  the  prediction, 

-  to  "  jockey  the  ghost." 

1809-1810.  M  M 
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the  noble  mansion,  recently  built  by  Lord  Grenville, 
which  possesses  a  fine  view  of  the  Green  Park, 
where  he  lives  in  an  hospitable  and  elegant  man- 
ner, and  gives  entertainments  to  the  first  people  of 
fashion. 

He  was  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  the  late  Duke 
of  Leeds,  who  exhibited  a  congenial  turn  for  poe- 
try, and  during  the  present  war  has  betaken  him- 
self, like  most  men  of  fortune  in  the  nation,  to  a 
military  life,  being  at  present  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Commandant  of  the  St.  Martin's,  now  called  "  the 
Prince  of  Wales's  Volunteers/' 

Mr.  A.  possesses  Bignore  manor  near  Dart- 
ford,  and  is  concerned,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
in  the  great  gun-powder  manufactory  carried  on  in 
that  neighbourhood,  which  furnishes  supplies  to  go- 
vernment to  an  immense  amount,  of  that  principal 
article  in  the  long  catalogue  of  those  employed 
for  the  purpose  of  human  destruction.  *  During 
the  American  war,  the  contractors,  dreaming  of  no- 
thing but  close  quarters,  deemed  it  unnecessary 
that  our  cannon  balls  should  have  any  effect  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  but  they  now  prove  fatal  both  far  and  near. 

The  member  for  Bewdley  sometimes  delivers  his 
sentiments  in  parliament.  In  January  1797,  when 
Mr.  Pitt  proposed  his  scheme  for  encreasing  the  as- 
sessed taxes,  so  as  to  raise  a  large  sum  of  money 
within  the  year,  it  was  considered  by  him  as  the 

best  plan  that  had  hitherto  been  devised. 

I . 

*  Thejirm  of  the  bouse  is  Pugon  and  Andrews. 
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(<  He  thought  the  bill  before  the  House  would  be  productive  of 
touch  good,  as  it  had  a  direct  tendency  to  preserve  the  credit  of 
the  funds.  The  burden  was  certainly  great,  but  in  our  present  si- 
tuation strong  measures  were  absolutely  accessary.  The  French 
rulers  had  avowed  an  hostility  against  the  existence  of  our  consti- 
tution, and  we  had  no  alternative  ;  we  must  either  exert  ourselves 
or  perish.  The  enemy  had  chosen  the  road- — the  road  was  war  : 
war  was  now  our  only  road  to  peace.  Government  had  t\vice 
tried  to  obtain  that  blessing  by  negotiation.  Should  we  now  by 
tame  and  abject  submission  sue  for  peace  ?  Should  we  allow 
them  to  enslave  us  under  the  pretext  of  giving  us  liberty  ? 

"  He  was  not  in  habits  of  intimacy  with  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
but  he  could  not  help  observing,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer evinced  his  patriotism  by  bringing  forward  the  present 
measure.  Jt  was  much  against  his  (Mr.  Pitt's)  personal  conveni- 
ence, and  by  it  he  risked  at  least  his  existence  as  a  minister.  This 
bill  created  no  friends,  but  gave  his  enemies  many  opportunities  of 
employing  their  devices  against  him.  He  was  well  disposed  how- 
ever to  the  principle  of  the  bill,  and  he  thought  it  would  have 
been  happy  for  the  country  if  this  system  had  been  adopted  long 
ago ;  for  then  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the  ambition 
and  folly  of  any  minister  to  have  carried  on  any  war  so  long  as 
wars  had  been  carried  on,  as  by  recurring  to  the  funding  system, 
a  fatal  facility  was  afforded  to  the  commencement  of  and  persever- 
ance in  hostilities." 

In  the  course  of  this  speech,,  he  paid  many  com- 
pliments to  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  and  trusted 
"  that  there  was  not  an  arm  in  this  island,  capable 
of  wielding  a  sword,  that  would  not  be  proud  to  do 
it  against  such  a  foe." 

In  1802  we  find  his  name  in  the  list  of  the  mino- 
rity, who  voted  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Wales' 
claims  to  the  revenues  of  the  duchy  of  Cornwal 
during  his  minority,  and  also  on  the  Additional 
Force  Bill  June  18,  1804. 

M  M  2 
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But  it  is  chiefly  as  a  member  of  the  £011  Ton, 
that  Colonel  Andrews  has  rendered  himself  conspi- 
cuous, and  in  this  point  of  view  he  is  not  eclipsed  by 
any  one  in  the  higher  circles  of  fashion.  His  house 
is  occasionally  thrown  open  to  the  first  company,,  and 
no  private  gentleman  perhaps  has  ever  possessed  a 
more  elegant  assemblage  of  Lords  and  Ladies.,  than, 
have  made  their  appearance  at  his  routes.  His 
noble  with-drawing  rooms,  uniting  with  the 
brilliancy  of  an  audience  chamber  all  the  effect 
of  a  conservatory,  exhibit,  amidst  the  severest  ri- 
gours of  winter,  R  parterre  of  blooming  Duchesses, 
Marchionesses,  Countesses,  Baronesses,  &c. ;  and 
had  he  realised  his  early  inclinations,  and  repaired 
to  the  East,  his  Harem,  even  if  he  had  become  a 
Turkish  Bashaw,  would  have  turned  pale  at  the 
sight  of  so  many  fine  specimens  of  British  beauty. 


MR.  FILMER  IIONYWOOD, 

late  Knight  of  the  Shire  for  the  County  of  Kent- 

THAT  the  minds  of  the  English  are  continually 
occupied  with  political  discussions,  and  that  they 
debate  with  an  honest  ardor  on  all  events,  connected, 
even  in  a  remote  degree,  with  the  happiness  or  pros- 
perity of  the  nation,  is  a  fact  well  known  to  every 
native,  as  well  as  to  every  foreigner  who  has  visited 
this  country.  In  the  capital,  the  great  interests  of 
the  empire  are  freely,  and  oftentimes  ably  dis- 
cussed. Our  connexions  with  allied  states ;  our 
disputes  with  hostile  ones;  the  rights  and  claims  of 
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neutral  and  belligerent  powers ;  the  pretensions  of 
rival  statesmen ;  the  conduct  of  ministers  and  of 
opposition  ;  all  these  by  turns  engage  the  atten- 
tion and  excite  the  lucubrations  of  the  politicians  of 
our  metropolis. 

Those  who  reside  at  a  distance  from  the  centre 
of  information,  revolve  within  an  humbler  orbit, 
and  are  content  to  occupy  themselves  with  specu- 
lations of  a,  more  limited  nature.  The  merits  or 
demerits  of  a  knight  of  the  shire  with  them  be- 
come a  fit  subject  of  discussion,  and  not  unfre- 
quently,  of  enmity  ;  the  name  of  a  favourite  can- 
didate is  a  prefix  for  a  whole  family ;  red,  blue, 
and  orange  ribbands  serve  as  the  symbols  of 
affection,,  and  petty  feuds  are  carried  to  such  a 
length,  that  during  a  hard-fought  election,  the  zeal 
of  friendship  ceases  to  operate,  the  ties  of  blood  no 
longer  bind,  and  commerce  itself,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure ceasing,  even  the  clamours  of  interest  (the 
deity  worshipped  by  the  English  of  the  present,  as 
by  the  Dutch  of  a  former  day  ! )  are  for  a  while 
suspended. 

ThecoumVy  of  Kent  has  long  stood  eminently  con- 
spicuous in  this,  as  it  is  in  almost  every  other  point 
of  view.  Situate  in  the  vicinity  of  the  metropolis, 
abounding  with  men  of  enlightened  minds,  and 
possessing  every  possible  inlet  to  knowledge  and 
to  wealth,  no  other  district,  of  equal  extent,  in 
the  Jkingdom,  can  compare,  with  it.  It  was  the 
first  portion  of  England  that  attained  civiliza- 
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tion,*  and  is  likely  to  be  the  last  to  relapse,  either 
into  slavery  or  barbarity. 

The  admirable  law  of  gavelldnd,  which,  to  at- 
tain the  summit  of  human  perfection.,  wants  only 
an  extension  to  heirs-female,  as  well  as  heirs-male, 
has  e fleeted  much  for  its  prosperity  and  happiness; 
and  this  is  perhaps  the  only  county  in  the  kingdom 
where  a  kind  of  happy  equality  prevails,  in  the  for- 
tunes of  the  country  gentlemen,  all  of  whom,,  of 
any  note,  possess  about,  and  few  or  none  exceed 
3000/.  or  4000Z.  per  annum.  The  farmers  consist 
of  sturdy,  and  it  may  be  added,  of  opulent  yeo- 
manry, who  have  not  only  votes  of  their  own,  but 
ran  command  the  suffrages  of  others.  Here,  a  man 
of  fortune  will  not  blush  to  sell  a  hundred,  or  a 
thousand  hop-poles ;  the  writer  of  this  article 
knows  that  one  of  its  noblesf  does  not  think  him- 
self dishonored,  by  enabling  his  neighbours  to  fat- 
ten their  oxen  by  means  of  his  intervention,  while 
he  has  beheld  the  lord-lieutenant!}!  sending  his  team 
of  oxen  to  markf  t  with  wheat  raised  under  his  own 
immediate  inspection,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
being  retailed  in  single  bushels  at  the  neighbouring 
market. 

*  "  Kent  is  the  civilest  place  of  all  the  isle." — Shakspeare. 

f  Lord  Barham,  late  Sir  Charles  Middleton,  who  has  an  oil- 
.mill  on  the  Medway,  between  his  own  house  and  Maidstone. 

|  The  Earl  of  Romney  3  Lord  Camden,  in  consequence  of  the 
resignation  of  that  worthy  nobleman,  has  lately  succeeded  him  i» 
that  office. 
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After  these  preliminary  remarks,  it  will  cease  to 
surprise,  when  it  is  added,  that  Kent  is  first  in  agri- 
culture and  in  wealth  ;  that  it  possesses  a  greater 
numher  of  voters  than  any  other  portion  of  the 
island  of  equal  extent;  and  that  it  has  effected 
more  to  ascertain  and  suhstantiate  its  own  inde- 
pendence, both  in  respect  to  royal  and  aristocratical 
influence,  than  any  other  county  in  the  kingdom. 
Its  freeholders,  now  in  number  about  1100,  when 
excited  by  the  critical  situation  of  the  times,  or 
affection  to  a  popular  candidate,  have  accordingly 
performed  wonders  in  the  very  teeth  of  the  most  for- 
midable union  of  power  ever  witnessed  before,  and 
have  actually  triumphed  over  the  combined  interest 
of  the  three  dock-yards  of  Chatham,  Sheerness,  and 
Deptford,  the  military  arsenal  at  Woolwich,  and 
the  metropolitan  and  episcopal  sees  of  Canterbury 
and  Rochester. 

Filmer  Honywood,  a  name  formed  to  combine 
in  an  appropriate  manner  with  these  facts  and  ob- 
servations, was  born  in  the  county  of  Kent  in  the 
year  1748.  He  is  the  elder  son  of  Sir  John  Hony- 
wood, of  Evington,  in  the  county  of  Hants,  Bart, 
by  Dorothy,  daughter  of  Sir  Edward  Filmer,  of 
East  Sutton,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  Bart. 

It  was  in  the  latter  county  that  he  received  the 
rudiments  of  his  education,  at  a  provincial  school, 
where  one  of  his  contemporaries  was  the  late  Colo- 
nel Richard  James,  of  Igtham  Court  Lodge,  who 
was  his  bosom  friend  and  most  zealous  supporter, 
until,  about  a  dozen  of  years  since,  whca  he  obtain- 
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ed  the  joint-receivership  of  the  county,  through  the 
influence  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset. 

It  is  curious  to  trace  principles,  when,  like  pro- 
perty, they  become  in  some  families  hereditary. 
Certain  it  is,  that  the  ancestors  of  the  subject  of  this 
memoir  took  the  same  side  as  the  bulk  of  the  nation 
duringthe  civil  wars;  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact,  that 
he  himself  was  for  many  years  the  most  popular  re- 
presentative, perhaps,  ever  sent  to  parliament  by  any 
county  in  the  kingdom.  In  another  point  of  view, 
however,  he  does  not  appear  to  have  imitated  his 
progenitors ;  for  one  of  his  female  ancestors  is  certi- 
fied to  have  had,  at  her  decease,  no  less  than  "  three 
hundred  and  sixty^seven  children  lawfully  de- 
gcended  from  her."*  His  uncle,  the  late  General 


*  The  reverend  continuator  of  Camden,  records  the  following 
extraordinary  circumstance :  "  At  Lenham,"  says  he,  "  is  a 
thing  remarkable,  mentioned  on  the  tomb  of  Robert  Thompson, 
Esq.  in  the  church  there,  who  was  grand-child  to  that  truly 
religious  matron,  Mary  Honywood,  wife  of  Robert  Honywood, 
Esq.  of  Charing.  She  had,  at  her  decease,  lawfully  descended 
from  her,  three  hundred  and  sixty-seven  children  ;  sixteen  of 
her  own  body,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  grand-children,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-eighrin  the  third  generation,  and  nine  in  the 
fourth.  Her  renown  closeth  with  her  posterity,  her  body  lieth 
in  the  church,  and  her  monument  may  be  seen  in  Mark's  Hall, 
Essex,  where  she  died.*' 

Mr.  Honywood  has  never  had  a  wife,  and  it  has  been  jocu- 
larly observe'd  both  of  him  and  of  Sir  William  Geary,  by  the 
partizans  of  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  that  from  the  want  of  this 
of  their  establishment,   they  have  been  enabled  to  cope  with,  anc 
sometimes  to  overcome,  the  man  who  has  had  no  less  than  three ! 
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Philip*  Ilonywood,,  who  had  served  with  repu- 
tation on  the  continent  under  William,  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  left  him  a  very  considerable  landed 
estate,  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable,  that  although 
he  possessed  an  excellent  mansion  on  his  Essex  pro- 
perty, and  had  not  any  respectable  residence  on  his 
Kentish,  yet  he,  for  a  period  of  about,  forty  years, 
preferred  to  rent  a  bouse  in  one  county,  rather  than 
gratuitously  to  occupy  one  of  his  ovrn  in  another. 

The  first  spot  he  settled  at,  after  he  had  grown 
up,  was  Hall's  Place,  near  Charing,  lately  apper- 
tain ing  to  the  Sawbridges,  one  of  the  wildest  and 
most  romantic  spots  in  this  island.  It  is  an  upland 
region,  surrounded  with  the  Otterden  woods,  ex- 
cept to  the  east,  whence  there  is  a  fine  prospect  of 
the  sea,  the  great  and  little  Nore,  and  all  the  men 
of  war  and  merchantmen  as  they  enter  or  leave 
those  two  noble  rivers,  the  Medway  and  the 
Thames.  Here  he  kept  a  pack  of  hounds,  brewed 
ale  for  his  neighbours,  as  port  wine  had  not  then  as 
now  become  the  common  beverage  in  the  county, 
kept  off  the  gout,  the  enemy,  or  as  some  will  have 
it,  the  friend  of  his  old  age,  by  regular  exercise,  and 

*  The  General,  who  died  in  1785,  was  a  singular  character  in 
many  respects,  and  is  said  to  have  bequeathed  501.  to  any  one  who 
was  in  want,  and  would  prove  a  relationship  to  him.  This,  as  appears, 
was  accordingly  done  by  Sir  Oliver  I — g — n,  then  in  the  work- 
house at  Canterbury,  who  had  been  bred  a  cobbler.  Lady  F.,  a 
washerwoman,  was  at  the  same  time  there.  This  bequest,  with 
the  result  of  the  claim,  &c.  has  been  improperly  attributed  by  a 
late  topographer  to  a  Kentish  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Inwood. 
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laid  the  foundations  of  that  popularity  which  so 
long  made  him  a  favourite  representative. 

He  afterwards  left  this  fine  healthy  Alpine  re- 
gion, as  the  house  was  not  sufficiently  large  for 
his  establishment,  and  descending  into  the  vale, 
resided  for  many  years  at  Linstead  Lodge,  formerly 
the  seat  of  Henry  Roper,  Lord  Tenham,  and  still 
appertaining  to  his  descendants.  Near  to  it  is  the 
village,  which  still  gives  a  title  to  the  head  of  his 
family,  so  called  according  to  Lambard,  because  it 
was  mdccennery,  or  in  other  words,  consisted  of  ten 
houses.*  Here,  with  a  park  around  him,  and  the 
adjoining  lands  in  culture,  Mr.  Honywood  began 
to  farm  on  an  extensive  scale,  and  although  few  men 
of  large  fortunes  find  this  a  profitable  speculation, 
yet  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that  his  agri- 
cultural pursuits,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  were 
far  less  unprofitable  than  his  political  ones,  of 
which  we  are  now  about  to  treat. 
,  'The  first  appearance  of  the  subject  of  this  me- 
moir in  public  life  was  in  the  fourteenth  parlia- 
ment of  Great  Britain,  as  one  of  the  members  for 
Steyniog,  in  the  county  of  Sussex,  Nov.  29.,  1774. 

*  Tenham,  as  is  well-known,  was  the  first  place  in  England 
•where  cherries  were  introduced.  They  were  planted  there  about 
1520,  by  Richard  Haynes,  fruiterer  to  Henry  VIII.  The  fact 
itself  is  recorded  by  Dray  ton  in  the  following  lines : 

"  Where  Thames  ward  to  the  shore,  with  shoots  upon  the  rise, 
"  Rich  TENHAM  undertakes  thy  closets  to  suffice 
"  With  cherries,  which,  we  say,  the  summer  in  doth  bring, 
'*  Wherewith  Pomona  crowns  the  plump  and  lustful  spring."  . 
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On  this  occasion,  he  succeeded  his  relation  Sir 
John  Filmer,  Bart.,  and  after  having  sat  during 
the  five  following  sessions;,  in  1780  was  rechoscn  for 
this  borough,  and  at  the  same  time  returned  for  the 
county  of  Kent,  in  conjunction  with  the  Hon. 
Charles  Marsham,  now  Earl  of  Roinney.  On  this 
he  made  his  election  for  the  latter,  and  was  suc- 
ceeded as  representative  for  Steyning,  by  his  nephew, 
Sir  John  Honywood,  Bart.  In  the  sixteenth  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  which  met  May  18,  17S4-, 
he  was  re-elected  with  his  former  colleague ;  but  as 
Mr.  Pitt,  a  young  political  adventurer,  began  to 
exhibit  a  practical  opposition  to  all  the  generous 
principles  of  his  early  manhood,  he  was  soon  mark- 
ed out  for  exclusion,  and  the  history  of  his  future 
contests  would  form  a  work  of  no  small  bulk ;  but 
the  object  has  in  some  measure  ceased  to  prove 
interesting,  partly  on  account  of  the  obsolete  na- 
ture of  such  conflicts,  and  partly  on  account  of 
their  provincial  import. 

In  Kent,  as  in  all  the  other  counties  of  this 
kingdom,  there  are  two  parties  ;  the  whigs  and  the 
tories.  The  former  consist  chiefly  of  the  families 
that  distinguished  themselves  by  an  adherence  to 
the  popuiur  pretensions  of  William  III.  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  hereditary  claims  of  the  house  of  Stu- 
art, and  all  those  who  deem  the  kingly  power  aris- 
ing out  of  the  choice,  and  expressly  limited  to  the 
benefit  of  the  subject.  The  latter  is  compounded  al- 
most entirely  of  those  whose  ancestors  suffered  in  the 
cause  of  kings,  or  who  themselves  or  their  families 
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have  enjoyed,  or  hope  to  enjoy,  offices,  places,  pen- 
sions, or  preferments,  whether  ecclesiastical,  legal, 
or  civil  in  the  state. 

Accordingly,  in  1790,  the  latter  party  who  had 
become  strong*,  partly  by  six  years  possession  of 
power,  and  partly  by  the  terrors  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, brought  forward  and  supported  a  new 
candidate  ;*  and  as  Lord  Romney  was  in  a  declining 
state  of  health,  and  Mr.  Marsh  am  declined  a  serious 

*  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull.  His  family  has  been  settled  at 
Mersham  le  Hatch,  in  Sheppey  Lathe,  since  the  time  of  Heury 
VJI.  but  they  had  lands  in  Kent  so  early  as  the  reign  of  Edward  II. 
Norton,  the  first  baronet,  who  most  probably  was  a  royalist, 
obtained  his  patent  August  14,  1641.  He  married  Miss  West-* 
row,  the  daughter  of  a  sheriff  of  London,  and  was  returned,  first, 
knight  of  the  shire  for  the  county  of  Kent,  and  next,  a  burgess 
for  the  borough  of  New  Romney.  Sir  Edward,  the  fourth  baro- 
net, was  also  thrice  returned  for  the  county  of  Kent,  and  after- 
wards once  for  Lestwithiel. 

Sir  Edward,  the  present  and  eighth  baronet,  born  about  the 
year  1755,  succeeded  his  father  Sir  Edward,  Nov.  21,  1/Sp,  was 
educated  at  Winchester,  and  has  been  thrice  married  :  1.  in  1780, 
to  Miss  Mary  Hugason,  of  Provenders,  sister  to,  and  co-heir  with, 
Lady  Banks,  by  whom  he  has  had  two  sons  :  2.  in  1785,  to 
Miss  Frances,  daughter  of  Governor  Graham,  by  whom  he 
bad  a  son  named  Wyndham,  in  memory  of  an  alliance  with 
the  family  of  Sir  Wadham  Wyndham,  Knt.  one  of  the  jus- 
tices of  the  Common  Pleas  :  and  3.  in  1803,  to  a  very  respect- 
able Roman  Catholic  lady  of  the  same  county,  with  whom 
also  he  has  issue.  In  a  large  family  picture,  which  became  the 
subject  of  litigation  some  years  since,  the  present  Lady  K.  is  intro- 
duced with  her  two  predecessors,  as  making  their  apoiheosts. 

Sir  Edward  became  exceedingly  unpopular,  in  consequence  of 
his  uniform  support  of  Mr.  Pitt's  administration j  but  in  conse- 
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contest,  the  reds,  as  they  were  called,  succeeded  in 
placing  the  object  of  their  choice  at  the  head  of  the 
poll,  the  numbers  being  as  follows  : 

For  Sir  E.  Knatchbull  -  4285 

F.  Honywood,  Esq.  3101 

Hon.  C.  Mar  sham  274 

The  seat  of  Mr.  Honywood  was  thus  secure  for 
another  parliament,  but  as  he  was  on  this  occasion 
only  second  on  the  poll,  so  in  1796  he  was  last, 
another  baronet*  haying  started  on  popular  prin- 


quence  of  his  death,  he  has  been  relieved  from  all  real  or  imagi- 
nary obligations. 

In  1806  he  was  second  on  the  poll,  and  in  1807  ^e  came  in 
for  the  first  time  without  a  contest. 

*  Sir  William  Geary.  His  paternal  grandfather  lived  first  at 
Cheddington  in  the  county  of  Bucks,  and  then  at  Wellington  in 
Shropshire.  His  father,  Francis,  who  was  bred  in  the  navy,  rose 
by  regular  gradations  to  be  an  admiral  of  the  white,  and  commander 
in  chief  of  the  grand  or  Channel  fleet  in  1780,  two  years  after 
which  (Aug.  17, 1732),  he  was  created  a  baronet  by  his  present 
Majesty.  He  obtained  considerable  wealth,  we  believe,  by  cap- 
tures made  during  the  American  war,  with  which  he  purchased 
the  estate  at  Pollesden,  near  Leatherhead  in  the  county  of  Surry, 
JIQW  in  possession  of  Mr.  Sheridan. 

But  the  Kentish  estates  have  accrued  to  the  family  by  the 
admiral's  marriage  (Sept.  20,  1748),  with  Mary,  only  child  and 
heiress  of  the  late  Philip  Bartholomew,  Esq.  by  whom  he  had  two 
sons  and  three  daughters.  One  of  the  females  married  ;  Mr. 
Leigh,  and  another  Sir  John  Twisden,  Bart,  j  of  the  sons,  Francis 
was  a  cornet  in  Burgoyne's  light  dragoons,  and  died  on  the  Trans- 
atlantic continent,  fighting  for  the  right  of  Britain  to  tax  unrepre- 
sented America. 

William,  the  second  son,  of  whom  we  now  treat,  born  about 
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ciplcs,  and  by  dividing  the  light  Hue  party,   con- 
tributed not  a  little  to  weaken  it.     The  following 


was  educated  at  Cheam  school,  and  succeeded  his  father 
Feb.  7?  1796. 

Having,  inconsequence  of  this  event,  come  in  for  the  maternal 
fortune,  he  settled  at  Oxenhoath,  a  noble  mansion,  situate  in  one 
cf  the  most  delightful  spots  in  England,  being  finely  surrounded  by 
woods,  hop  plantations,  and  cherry  orchard^.  Having  aspired 
to  be  a  member  of  the  county,  he  accordingly  presented  him- 
self as  a  candidate,  at  the  general  election  of  179&",  and  was 
second  on  tke  poll,  having  terminated  a  long  and  very  expensive 
contest,  with  4418  votes. 

In  1802  he  was  again  second,  with  4085}  this  also  was  a 
struggle  in  which  all  the  three  parties  and  their  friends  spent 
much  money,  and  in  which  the  tory  party  was  completely  routed. 
On  that  occasion,  such  was  the  influence  of  Mr.  Honywood's 
name,  that  his  committee  is  said  to  have  given  two  or  three  hun- 
dred votes  to  Sir  William,  on  certain  conditions  as  to  his  bearing 
a  part  of  the  expences,  and  we  are  sorry  to  add,  that  this  event 
was  productive  of  a  suit  in  the  Common  Pleas. 

In  1806,  so  complete  was  the  consternation  of  the  reds,  that 
Sir  Edward  Knatchbull  withdrew  out  of  compliment  to  Viscount 
Marsham,  and  it  was  not  until  the  latter  had  declined  in  conse- 
quence of  the  shew  of  hands  being  in  favour  of  Sir  William  and 
Mr.  Honywood,  that  the  old  member  came  forward,  and  was 
second  on  the  poll.  On  this  occasion,  Sir  William  perceiving 
the  current  running  fast  against  him,  relinquished  the  struggle 
after  he  had  polled  828  votes. 

At  the  general  election  in  1 807,  «e  sto°d  f°r  Maidstone,  and 
was  beaten,  after  a  hard  struggle  with  the  managers  of  that  bo- 
rough, in  which  he  was  wancly  supported-  by  the  independent 
interest.     The  numbers  were  as  follow  : 
For  George  Simpson,  Esq.  - 

George  Longman,  Esq.  -  374 

Sir  Wm.  Geary,  Eart.  •  332 

While 
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is  a  correct  statement  of  the  nine  days  struggle, 
with  the  dates  on  which  it  took  place,  and  the  num- 
bers of  the  particular  candidates : 


Knatchbull. 

Honywood. 

Sir  W.  Gear)'. 

Tuesday 

2215 

1828 

1828 

June  7,  1796- 

Wednesday 

4228 

3261 

3507 

June  8. 

Thursday 

4686 

3708 

3933 

June  9. 

Friday 

4869 

3952 

4069 

June  10, 

Saturday 

4962 

4061 

4172 

June  11. 

Monday 

5119 

4192 

4325 

June  13. 

Tuesday 

5148 

4241 

4359 

June  14. 

Wednesday 

5170 

424  S 

4386 

June  15. 

Thursday 

5202 

4280 

4418 

June  16. 

In  consequence  of  the  result  of  this  struggle,  Mr. 
Honywood,,  for  the  first  time,  was  left  out  of  the 
representation ;  but  so  much  was  the  cause  che- 
rished, and  himself  beloved,  that  many  of  his  ad- 
herents were  accustomed  to  consider  it  as  a  personal 
disgrace  to  themselves  and  the  county.*  But  in  1802, 
they  were  at  once  completely  gratified  and  aveng- 
ed. During  the  whole  of  the  preceding  parliament, 
an  active  canvass  had  taken  place ;  all  those  who 

were  their  own  masters,   among  the  middle  and 

«r 

While  in  parliament,  this  baronet  acted  an  upright,  noble,  and 
disinterested  part.  Attached  to  no  party,  he  voted  according  to 
the  dictates  of  his  conscience,  either  with  or  against  the  minister 
of  the  day,  and  never  craved  any  thing  for  himself,  his  friends, 
or  dependents.  We  wish  we  had  many  such  men  ! 

*  A  respectable  and  aged  physician,  the  late  Dr.  Milner,  of 
Maidstone,  w.as  heard  to  say,  for  a  year  or  two  after,  in  the  ardor 
of  his  zeal,  "  that  the  sun  had  never  since  shone,  with  the  same 
genial  warmth,  on  the  county  of  Kent !" 
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lower  classes  of  the  people,  came  forward,  almost  to 
a  man,  especially  the  baptists,  socinians,  and  inde- 
pendents ;  but,  indeed,  the  churchmen  were  to  the 
full  as  replete  with  ardor  as  the  Dissenters. 

As  on  the  former  election.,  the  celebrated  Morris 
Robinson,  ( Lord  Rokeby  of  the  kingdom  of  Ire- 
land,)  many  years  member  for  Canterbury,  had 
appeared,  and  voted  on  Mr.  Hony  wood's  side, 
with  a  beard  reaching,  like  Aaron 's,  .to  his  girdle, 
so  on  the  present,  an  aged  man,  with  "a  huge  blue 
beard,"  headed  the  procession  to  Pi nenden  Heath, 
where  Mr.  Godfrey,  the  high  sheriff,  presided.  He 
was  followed  by  a  band  of  music  ;  next  appeared  a 
Deal  boat  on  wheels,  finely  ornamented  with  light 
blue  favors,  and  filled  with  <ptympers ;  then  Mr. 
JFilmer  Hollywood,  with  a  train  of  freeholders',  four 
abreast,  in  a  column  of  near  a  mile  long.  He  him- 
self was  surrounded  by  Mr.  Caicraft,  now  M.P.  for 
Rochester,  his  nephew,  the  Captain,  who  has  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  representation ;  Mr.  Roper  Head, 
the  Messrs.  Clarksons,  the  late  Sir  Charles  Stylos, 
Bart.  Mr.  Serjeant  Runnington,  the  late  Mr. 
Polhill,  who  lived  just  time  enough  to  witness 
his  triumph,  &c. 

After  due  proclamation,  the  poll  commenced,  and 
the  result  of  nine  days  employment  was  as  follows : 

Election  of  1802. 

Honywodd         Geary  Knatchbull. 

Tuesday  1114  996  923         July  13. 

Wednesday       2315  2299  21Q4         Juiy  14. 

Thursday  313Q  2/65 .          2/28         July  15. 

Friday  3052  30S2  3091         July  10". 


Honywood 

Geary 

Knatchb 

Saturday 

3992 

3319 

3400 

Monday 

4365 

3656 

3691 

Tuesday 

4624 

3031 

3799 

Wednesday 

4750 

4074 

3932 

Thursday 

47<J3 

4085 

3933 
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July  ij . 
July  19. 
July  20. 
July  21. 
July  22k 
Majority  for  F.  Honeyvvood,  Esq.  830. 

.,  Ill  1806,  Mr.  Honywood  declined  any  longer  to 
sit  in  parliament ;  but  was  succeeded  by  his  ne- 
phew Captain  H.  whose  name  was  at  the  head  of 
the  poll ;  and  in  1807  he  was  again  returned  with- 
out any  opposition;*  . 

*  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  knights  of  the  shire  chosen  for 
Kent,  during  the  present  reign. 

Twelfth  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  (met  in  1762)  Sir  John 
Cust,  Bart.  Speaker : 

1.  Sir  W.  W.  Wyndham,  died  in  1763,  and  was  succeeded  by 
Sir  Brook  Brydges,  Bart. 

2.  Hon.  Robert  Fairfax,  brother  to  Lord  Fairfax. 
Thirteenth  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  (1768),  Sir  J.  Cust  and 

fir  F.  Norton,  Speakers  : 

1 .  Sir  B.  Brydges,  Bart. 

2.  John  F.  Sackville,  who,  becoming  Duke  of  Dorset  in  1/69, 
was  succeeded  by  Sir  Charles  Farnaby. 

Fourteenth  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  (1774),  Sir  F.  Norton^ 
Kut.  Speaker: 

1 .  Hon.  Charles  Marsham,  now  Earl  of  Romney. 

2.  Thomas  Knight,  jun.  Esq. 

Fifteenth  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  (1780);  C.  \V.  Cbni< 
Vail,  Esq.  Speaker  : 

1.  Hon.  Charles  Marsham. 

2.  Filmer  Honywood,  Esq. 

Sixteenth  Parliament  of  Great  EHtain  (1784),  W.  W, 
fille,  Esq.  Speaker: 

1.  Hon.  Charles  Marsham. 
-     2.  Filmer  Honywcod, 

1809-lSiO,  N  jr 
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Having  thus  given  a  regular  chronological  nar- 
rative relative  to  the  late  Kentish  elections,  we  shall 
now  proceed  to  state  the  political  track,  followed  by 
the  subject  of  this  memoir.  It  has  already  been  hint- 
ed, that  Mr.  Honywood  was  a  whig  from  his  early 
youth  ;  he  was  of  course,  therefore,  a  zealous  op- 
ponent of  the  American  war,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  united  with  all  those  who  were  hostile  to 
a  scheme  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many  able  men, 
was  the  fruitful  parent  of  future  mischiefs.  Not 
only  were  the  measures  that  led  to  this  unjust  and 
impolitic  contest  opposed  by  the  two  members  for 


Seventeenth  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  (1790),  H.  Adding- 
ton,  Esq.  Speaker : 

1 .  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  Bart. 

2.  Filmer  Honywood,  Esq. 

Eighteenth  Parliament  of  Great  Britain,  H.  Addington,  Esq. 
Speaker : 

1.  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  Bart. 

2.  Sir  William  Geary,  Bart. 

First  Imperial  Parliament  (ISOl),  Sir  John  Mitford,  Knt.  and 
Charles  Abbot,  Esq.  Speakers  : 

1.  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  Bart. 

2.  Sir  William  Geary,  Bart. 

Second  Imperial  Parliament  (1802),  C.  Abbot,  Esq.  Speaker  : 

1.  Filmer  Honywood,  Esq. 

2.  Sir  William  Geary,  Bart. 

Third  Imperial  Parliament  (1806),  C.  Abbot,  Esq.  Speaker: 

1 .  William  Honywood,  Esq. 

2.  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  B^rt. 

Fourth  Imperial  Parliament  (ISO?),  C.  Abbot,  Esq.  Speaker:' 

1.  William  Honywood,  Esq. 

2.  Sir  Edward  J&iatchbulJ,  Bart. 
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Kent,  but  also  <c  the  introduction  of  foreign  merce- 
naries into  any  portion  of  the  British  dominions." 
Lord  North,  the  Premier  of  the  day,  allowed  that 
soldiers  of  this  description  had  been  sent  to  two  im- 
portant garrisons  in  the  Mediterranean,  Gibraltar 
and  Port  Mahon ;  and  in  order  ee  to  keep  the 
heads  of  ministers  more  securely  on  their  shoulders," 
he  proposed  to  get  rid  of  the  danger  and  the  impu- 
tation, by  means  of  a  single  resolution,  "  that  this 
measure  had  necessarily  demanded  more  dispatch 
than  was  consistent  with  the  waiting  for  the  assem- 
bly of  Parliament."  This,  however,  was  objected 
to,  on  the  constitutional  ground,  that  the  establish- 
ed law  of  the  land  was  not  to  be  set  aside,  by  the 
resolve  of  one  branch  of  the  legislature.  Per- 
ceiving himself  beaten  in  point  of  argument,  al- 
though still  strong  in  respect  to  numbers,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  brought  in  a  bill  of  indem- 
nity, on  which  the  two  knights  of  the  shire  moved 
the  following  criminatory  amendment  to  the  pre- 
amble : 

"  That  the  measure  (viz.  of  sending  the  Hano- 
verian troops  to  Gibraltar  and  Minorca),  was  not 
warranted  by  law,  and  is  against  the  spirit  of  the 
constitution ;"  and  it  was  properly  observed  by 
Mr.  Honywood,  fe  that  however  dangerous  the  in- 
troduction of  foreign  troops  into  the  dominions  of 
Great  Britain,  without  the  consent  of  Parliament 
might  be,  the  precedent  to  be  established  by  the 
present  bill  would  be  infinitely  more  so,  because  it 
was  plain  it  could  not  be  intended  to  indemnify  the 
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ministers,  but  to  give  the  measure  itself  the  sanction 
of  Parliament."  Lord  North,  who  was  a  man  of 
humour,  replied  with  a  joke,  and  the  amendment 
was  lost  on  a  division  by  a  majority  of  72. 

The  subject  of  this  memoir  wag  greatly  attached 
to  Mr.  Fox,  whom  he  considered  as  the  real  head 
(the  Duke  of  Portland  being  the  titular  one)  of  the 
firmest,  noblest,  and  most  honest  minority,  that  had 
ever  appeared  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
Yet,  with  all  his  deference  for  that  great  statesman, 
he  could  not  behold  his  coalition  with  a  man  whose 
political  measures  they  had  both  so  cordially  de- 
tested, without  an  honest  and  virtuous  reprobation. 
Accordingly,,  for  the  same  reason  that  he  had  for- 
merly supported  '•'  the  Man  of  the  People"  while 
in  a  minority,  so  he  now  opposed  him,  when  a 
minister  and  a  colleague  of  Lord  North,  for  he 
voted  against  the  celebrated  India  bill,  introduced 
November  27,  1783,  which,  like  the  Irish  Roman 
Catholic  bill  of  1806,  (against  which  it  is  not  here 
meant  to  say  a  single  word)  became  the  signal  for 
the  retreat  of  the  new  and  motley  administration. 

Mr.  Pitt,  replete  with  all  the  apparent  candour 
and  ingenuousness  of  youth,  and  with  the  magic 
words  "  reform"  and  "  economy"  constantly  in  hij 
mouth,  then  became  the  idol,  because  the  sole  hope 
of  the  nation.  In  order  to  enable  him  to  effect, 
freely  and  honourably,  what  he  had  so  earnestly  and 
so  ardently  promised,  it  became  necessary  to  have  a 
strong  party  in  parliament,  and  as  this  appeared  ta 
he  best  and  most  easily,  attained,  by  meang  of  * 
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junction  with  such  as  professed  the  same  objects,  an 
union  was  projected  between  him  and  Mr.   Fox, 
who  had  once  more  declared  for  his  former  prin- 
ciples.   A  meeting  of  members  was  accordingly  held 
for  this  purpose  at  the  St.  Alban's  Tavern,  Jan.  26, 
1784,  of  which  the  Hon.  Thomas  Grosvenor  was 
chosen  chairman,     and    together   with   the  Hon. 
Charles  Marshara,  Sir  William  Lemon,   and  Mr. 
Powys,  constituted  a  committee  of  managers.     Mr. 
Honywood  was  one  of  the  eighty  members  who 
assembled  upon  this  occasion  ;  but  the  negociation 
failed,  and  no  sooner  was  the  young  and  ambitious 
Premier  firmly  seated  in  his  new  office,   than  he 
immediately  began  to  neglect  his  old  friends,  and  to 
forget  his  old  principles. 

Meanwhile,  the  members  for  the  county  of  Kent, 
faithful  to  the  pledge  which  they  had  given  to 
their  constituents,  proceeded  in  the  plan  for  promot- 
ing salutary  reforms.  They  commenced  with  the 
militia,  which  they  wished  to  render  effective  by  the 
whole  being  called  out  yearly  during  the  peace,  so 
as  to  prevent,  during  war,  the  possibility  of  a  re- 
currence to  the  unconstitutional  measure  of  intro- 
ducing foreign  troops  into  the  realm.  But  the 
Premier,  under  the  colourable  pretext  of  saving  the 
paltry  sum  of  40,0001.  per  annum,  opposed  and 
frustrated  their  plan.  This  too,  occurred  exactly  at 
the  period  when  the  Duke  of  Richmond's  scheme 
had  been  attempted  to  be  brought  forward,  foi  ex- 
pending millions  on  the  fortification  of  the  dock- 
y-irds,,  a  measure  in  which  he  was  successfully  op- 
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posed  both  by  Mr.  Honywood  and  his  colleague, 
who  were  in  their  turn  once  more  foiled  by  him,  in 
an  attempt  to  secure  the  freedom  of  election,  by 
extending  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Crewe's  bill  rela- 
tive to  the  officers  of  the  customs  and  excise,  to 
persons  holding  places  in  the  navy  and  ordnance 
departments. 

The  war  with  France,  in  Mr.  Honywood  found 
a  strenuous  opposer,  and  he  once  more  most  cordi- 
ally joined  with  Mr.  Fox,  in  the  reprobation  of  that 
measure.  Hopeless,  however,  of  being  able  to  suc- 
ceed, and  for  the  most  part  incapacitated  from  at- 
tendance by  disease,  he  had  no  longer  s.  wish  to  re- 
main in  parliament ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  had 
heard  that  this  gentleman  had  presented  himself 
-once  more  to  the  electors  of  Westminster,  that  he 
could  be  prevailed  upon  in  1802,  to  make  an  offer 
of  his  services  to  the  county  of  Kent. 

At  length  the  gout,  with  which  he  had  been  oc- 
casionally afflicted  for  the  space  of  twenty- five  or 
thirty  years,  became  so  constant  a  visitor,  that  he  M7as 
unable  to  attend  at  all  in  St.  Stephen's  Chapel.  His 
rnind,  however,  fully  participated  in  every  public 
event,  and  on  the  8th  of  April,  18©5,  when  Mr. 
Pitt's  amendment  to  Mr.  Whitbread's  motion  for  a 
censure  on  Viscount  Melville  was  lost  by  a  single 
unit,  although  confined  to  his  room,  he  congratu- 
lated his  constituents  in  a  letter,  addressed  to  them 
in  the  newspapers,  in  which  he  paid  many  high 
compliments  to  the  Speaker,  who,  by  his  casting  vote 
pn  this  occasion,  had  enabled  the  Commons  offing- 
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land  to  impeach  the  noble  lord  on  the  charge  of 
malversation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, the  subject  of  this  memoir  determined  at  once 
to  retire  from  the  representation.,  and  from  the  coun- 
ty. He  accordingly  returned  thanks  to  his  constitu- 
ents, whom  he  had  represented  during  the  space  of 
twenty-two  years,  and  leaving  Linstead  Lodge,  re- 
paired to  Marks  Hall. 

Mr.  Filmer  Hony  wood  still  continues  to  farm  his 
own  lands,  and  we  are  happy  to  add,  that  he  has 
been  lately  enabled  to  throw  by  his  crutches,  and  en- 
joy a  comparatively  better  state  of  health  than  before. 
The  last  public  act  of  his  life  was  that  of  affixing 
his  signature  to  a  requisition  for  a  county  meeting, 
for  the  purpose  of  addressing  the  King  to  summon 
his  parliament,  and  cause  an  enquiry  to  be  made 
into  the  capitulation  that  succeeded  the  battle  of 
Vimeira. 

We  now  take  our  leave  of  this  veteran  politician, 
who  appears  to  have  been.,  perhaps,  the  only  man 
either  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times,  that  has  ac- 
quired the  character  of  a  PATRIOT,  and  the  steady  sup- 
port of  the  popular  interest,  without  having  made 
a  single  regular  speech  in  the  whole  course  of  his 
life.  In  short,  he  has  never  aspired  to  be  an  orator, 
but  contenting  himself  with  integrity  and  consist- 
ency, has  obtained  uniform  support  and  applause 
merely  from  the  character  of  aa  HONEST  MAN. 


HUMPHRY  DAVY,  F.R.S.  M.R.  LA. 

SECRETARY  TO  THE   ROYAL   SOCIETY,    ONE    OF   THE    HONORARY. 

LIBRARIANS,  AND  PROFESSOR  OF  CHEMISTRY  TO  THE  ROYAT. 

INSTITUTION. 

At  pulchrum  est  cligito  monstrari,  &  dicitur  hie  est.  PERSIUG. 

WE  have  dedicated,  perhaps,,  too  many  of  our 
pages  to  the  contemplation  of  those  classes  of  so- 
ciety, who,  engaged  in  the  brilliant  pursuits  of  life., 
become  prominent  on  the  canvas,  and  either  court 
or  demand  attention.  The  statesman,  who  hap- 
pens to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  a  great  nation, 
immediately  attracts  every  eye  towards  him.  The 
politician,  who  would  alter  the  destiny  of  his  own, 
or  regulate  the  fate  of  other  countries,  experiences 
universal  notice;  the  admiral,  or  general,  whose 
victories  call  forth  the  tears  of  thousands,  and 
whose  laurels  are  always  besmeared  with  human 
blood,  becomes  venerated  during  his  existence,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  a  life  of  glory,  is  sure  to  be 
saluted  with  an  apotheosis. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  humble  man,  whose 
days  and  whose  nights  are  solely  dedicated  to  the 
good  of  society,  modestly  withdraws  from  the  pub- 
lic gaze.  His  vigils  produce  premature  age ;  he 
becomes  pale  over  his  crucibles ;  his  labours  oc- 
cupy the  hours  that  ought  to  be  dedicated  to  re- 
pose, and  yet,  scorning  every  selfish  motive,  hia 
discoveries  are  not  confined  to  an  individual,  to  a. 
family,  or  to  a  nation,  but  generously  promulged 
for  the  use  ajid  benefit  of  mankind.  Hail  Science  I 
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thou  deity  that  hath  civilized  the  world,  we  bend 
willingly  at  thine  altar.  Truth,  reason,,  and  ex- 
periment, are  the  only  priests  who  minister  in  <hy 
temple ;  thy  worshippers  are  of  no  sect,  no  party, 
no  particular  country;  always  at  peace,  thy  appa- 
nage includes  a  world  in  arms;  thy  views  extend 
to  the  whole  human  race ;  all  animated  space  be- 
comes the  object  of  thy  exploits,  and  the  theatre 
of  thy  triumphs  I 

The  subject  of  the  present  article  has  lately  ex* 
cited  no  common  portion  of  attention,  and  there- 
fore of  course  every  thing  concerning  him  becomes 
interesting  to  the  public.  Humphry  Davy  is  a  na- 
tive of  Cornwall.  His  parents  resided  for  many 
years  at  Penzance,  in  that  county,  and  he  himself 
was  born  there  about  the  year  1775  or  1776.  We 
are  at  present  unable,  with  precision,  to  fix  the 
date,  and  therefore,  considering  his  labours  and  bis 
success,  scarcely  expect  to  obtain  full  credit  on  this 
subject.,  from  those  who  have  not  seen  him. 

The  humble  ambition  of  his  family,  pointed  out 
medicine  as  the  object  of  his  studies,  and  his  father 
and  mother,  confining  their  hopes  to  provincial 
success,  looked  up,  perhaps,  with  honest  exultation 
to  the  time  when  their  son  was  to  divide  the  prac- 
tice of  the  county  town,  or  monopolize  that  of  some 
of  the  larger  villages  in  his  native  duchy.  To  en- 
able him  to  achieve  this,  he  was  placed  under  their 
neighbour,  a  respectable  gentleman  of  the  name  of 
JJorlase,  descended  from  the  celebrated  Cornish  anil- 
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quary,*  and  who.,  if  we  are  not  greatly  mistaken, 
like  many  other  country  practitioners,,  united  the 
three  different  branches  of  medical  science  in  his 
own  person,  acting  occasionally  as  physician,  sur- 
geon, and  apothecary. 

But  young  Davy  did  not  confine  his  attention 
to  pursuits  of  this  kind.  He  soon  became  addicted 
to  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  being  situate  in 
a  part  of  the  island  rich  in  mineralogy,  collected  a 
number  of  fine  specimens.  Not  content  with  this, 
he  began  to  extend  his  views  to  the  various  decom- 
positions and  combinations  of  nature,  to  examine 
the  different  systems  of  the  philosophers,  both  an- 
cient and  modern,  and  to  form  theories  of  his  own. 

He  did  not  confine  himself,  however,  to  geology 
alone,  for  as  he  possessed  a  capacious  mind,  which 
embraced  a  wide  field  of  action,  he  was  eager  to 
become  acquainted  with  whatever  was  curious, 
interesting,  or  profitable  in  science.  At  the  time 
to  which  we  now  allude,  chemistry,  at  one  period 
confounded  with  and  debased  under  the  name  of 
alchvmy,  was  just  beginning  to  afford  results  ho- 
nourable to  the  genius  of  those  who  practised  it. 
Dr.  Black  had  already  made  his  notable  discovery 

*  William  Borlase,  LL.D.  and  F.R.S.  Rector  of  St.  Just,  the 
friend  of  Pope,  whose  grotto  he  adorned  with  spars,  and  a  bene- 
factor to  the  university  of  Oxford,  to  which  he  presented  a  num- 
ber of  line  specimens  of  fossils,  was  author  of  an  Essay  on  Corn- 
ish Crystals,  A  Natural  History  of  that  County,  Observations  on 
the  Scilly  Islands,  £c. 
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concerning  that  gas.,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of 
fixed  or  fixable  air ;  Mr.  Cavendish  pursued  this 
subject,  with  his  wonted  zeal,  and  ascertained  new 
facts  ;  Priestley,  another  name  for  science.,  had 
just  analysed  the  air  of  that  ungrateful  country, 
which  he  was  soon  after  doomed  to  leave  for 
ever;  while  Lavoisier,  who  had  just  appeared  like  a 
radiant  star  above  the  horizon  of  France,  began  to 
propound  his  new  theory,  and  to  form  a  new  no- 
menclature for  the  art. 

Mr.  Davy,,  young  as  he  then  was,  appears  to  have 
been  no  inattentive  spectator  of  the  interesting  scene 
that  now  presented  itself  to  his  youthful  view.  Al- 
though situate  in  a  distant  portion  of  the  island,  and 
enjoying  but  little  intercourse  with  men  of  philo- 
sophical minds  and  habits,  he  yet  paid  particular 
notice  to  all  the  recent  discoveries.,  and  perhaps  se- 
cretly revolved,  in  his  own  mind,  on  the  means  by 
which  he  might  one  day  be  enabled  to  extend  their 
limits,  or  add  to  their  number. 

Meanwhile,  an  event  occurred  that  seemed  ad- 
mirably calculated  to  increase  his  practical  know- 
ledge, and  which,  by  affording  him  a  wider  scope 
for  experiment,  promised  to  gratify  his  predominant 
passion.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  ingenious  Dr. 
Beddoes,  of  Bristol,  some  years  since  determined  to 
call  in  physics  to  the  aid  of  the  healing  art,  and  at- 
tempted, by  means  of  air,  modified  after  a  certain 
manner,  to  cure,  or  at  least  to  alleviate  the  horrors 
of  phthisis,  so  long  considered  as  the  reproach  of 
medicine.  To  effect  this,  an  extensive  apparatus 
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became  necessary,  and  for  its  regulation  and  super- 
intendence an  able  and  ingenious  practitioner  was 
wanting.  Mr.  Davy  was  selected  on  this  occasion, 
and  he  accordingly  resided  for  some  time  at  th« 
Pneumatic  Institution,  Do  wry- square,  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  Hotwells. 

Short  as  his  stay  there  was,  yet  the  talents  of  the 
subject  of  this  memoir  began  to  develope  themselves, 
and  he  was  already  considered  as  a  very  extraordi- 
nary young  man,  when  he  determined  to  repair  to 
the  metropolis.  Here  then  he  arrived  within  the 
last  half  dozen  of  years,  and  found  that  a  new 
energy  had  been  given  to  the  public  mind  by  the 
Royal  Institution,  which  it  washoped,  would  render 
science  both  popular  and  fashionable.  Count  Rum- 
ford,  after  making  great  reforms  in  the  dominions 
of  the  Elector  Palatine  on  the  subject  of  mendicity, 
had  returned  to  England,  and  became  one  of  the 
patrons  and  promoters  of  this  new  school  of  experi- 
mental philosophy.  Whether  he  had  the  merit  of 
introducing  Mr.  Davy  before  he  repaired  again  to 
the  continent  to  behold  his  own  original  protector 
converted  into  a  monarch,  we  know  not,  with  anj 
degree  of  certainty;  but  we  are  pretty  sure  that  the 
latter  gentleman  succeeded  Dr.  Young,  the  nephew 
of  Dr.  Brocklesby,  and  opened  to  himself  a  careei 
that  has  already  formed  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
chemistry. 

Before  we  attempt  to  convey  an  idea  of  Mr. 
Davy's  discoveries,  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give 
a  brief  a«d  popular  history  of  that  branch  of  sci- 
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ence,  by  means  of  which  they  were  effected,  and 
this  will  of  course  be  better  suited  to  the  notice  of 
the  tyro  than  the  adept.  Electricity,  is  a  term  used 
to  denote  the  operation  of  a  very  subtile  fluid,  which 
is  one  of  the  principal  agents  in  producing  the 
phenomena  of  nature.^.  Amber  was  the  first  bodj 
known  to  acquire  an  attractive  power  by  friction  ; 
and  Mr.  Boyle  was  the  first  man  who  had  a  glimpse 
of  the  electric  light. 

Otto  Guericke,  Burgomaster  of  Magdeburg, 
formed  an  electric  globe  of  sulphur,  by  means  of 
which  he  performed  various  experiments.  Dr. 
Wall,  by  rubbing  amber  on  a  woollen  substance  in 
the  dark,  produced  light,  accompanied  by  a  crack- 
ling noise.  Mr.  Hawskbee,  on  discovering  th«  great 
electric  power  of  glass,  produced  an  acute  sense  of 
feeling;  Mr.  Grey,  of  the  Charter  House,  added  to 
this  the  knowledg^pf  attraction;  he  also  drew 
sparks  at  pleasure,  and  with  facility,  introduced 
metal  conductors,  and  asserted,  that  the  electric 
fire  was  of  the  same  nature  as  thunder  and  light- 
ning- 

M.  Von  Kleist  was  the  first  to  collect  the  electric 

virtue  by  means  of  a  nail,  or  brass  wire,  confined 
in  a  small  bottle  ;  the  Leyden  phial  and  the  electric 
battery  followed. 

At  length,  Franklin,  the  first  philosopher  of  the 
Trans-Atlantic  Continent  arose,  and  not  only  pro- 
duced an  accurate  theory,  but  demonstrated  the 
identity  of  lightning  and  electricity.  Not  satisfied 
with  speculation,  he  constructed  a  kite  with  a. 
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pointed  wire  fixed  to  it ;  and  having  sent  this  up 
into  an  electrical  cloud,  during  a  thunder  storm, 
actually  attracted  the  lightning,  which  he  made  to 
descend  along  a  gold  wire  twisted  around  a  hempen 
string,  until  it  came  in  contact  with  a  silken  cord, 
at  the  union  of  which  bodies  he  affixed  a  key,  and 
charging  a  phial,  kindled  spirits,  and  performed  all 
the  usual  electrical  experiments.  A  Frenchman, 
who  united  the  character  of  a  philosopher  with  that 
of  a  statesman,  complimented  him  in  the  celebrated 
hemistich  of 

"  Eripuit  fulmen  caslo,  &c." 

and  his  son,  Governor  Franklin,  who  witnessed  this 
grand  discovery,  is  still  alive. 

Lewis  Galvani,  a  celebrated  physiologist  of  Bo- 
logna, in  1791,  thought  he  had  discovered  that  all 
animals  are  endued  with  a  peculiar  kind  of  electri- 
city, and  by  many  successful  ^experiments  on  frogs, 
at  once  enlightened  and  astonished  the  philosophical 
world.  Upon  this  system,  first  developed  in  the 
treatise,  "  de  Viribus  Electric  itatis  in  Motu  Mus- 
culari  Commentarius/'  Volta  made  great  improve- 
ments. It  was  he  who  lately  found  that  the 
Slight  effect  occasioned  by  the  use  of  three  con- 
ductors, may  be  increased  to  a  prodigious  degree, 
by  repetition :  for  instance,  if  one  combination 
of  silver,  zinc,  and  water,  produce  a  certain  effect, 
this  will  be  augmented  by  a  second,  a  third,  and  a 
fourth.  It  was  he  who,  by  multiplying  these,  pro- 
duced what  has  been  called  after  him  the  "  Voltaic 
pile,"  and  it  is  by  means  of  those  repeated  combiua- 
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tions,  now  generally  called  "  galvanic  batteries/' 
•\vhich  in  their  turn  have  been  subdivided  into  batte- 
ries of  the  first  and  second  order,  that  all  the  recent 
discoveries  have  been  made. 

Mr.  Davy  had  no  sooner  obtained  the  Professor's 
chair,,  and  procured  a  suitable  apparatus,  than  he 
commenced  his  labours.  At  first  he  confined 
himself,  in  public  at  least,  to  the  trials  already- 
made  by  those  who  had  preceded  him.  He  next 
resolved  to  put  to  the  test  what  had  hitherto  been 
dubious ;  and  lastly,  unseduced  by  the  plausibility 
of  former  theories,  he  ventured  into  a  wide  field  of 
bold  and  original  experiment,  which  has  led  to  all 
his  recent  achievements. 

He  at  last  determined  to  communicate  his  labours 
to  the  Royal  Society,  and  we  shall  now  notice  them 
in  the  order  chosen  by  himself. 

In  the  Bakerian*  lecture  for  1806,f  the  subject 
chosen  by  Mr.  Davy,  was  "  some  chemical  agencies 
of  electricity."  The  first  set  of  experiments  de- 
scribed in  this  paper,  was  undertaken  with  a  view 
to  ascertain  with  greater  accuracy  than  had  hi- 
therto been  attained,  the  sources  of  the  acid  and 
alkali,  observed  to  be  produced  when  distilled  water 
is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  galvanic  fluid. 

*  This  lecture  was  not  founded  by  a  nobleman,  a  man  of  rank, 
or  a  man  of  fortune,  but  by  Henry  Baker,  a  native  of  London,  and 
originally  a  bookseller.  He  himself  obtained  from  the  Royal 
Society  a  gold  medal  in  1/4O,  died  in  1774,  at  the  age  of  seventy, 
and  bequeathed  lOQl.  for  an  anatomical  or  chemical  lecture. 

t  Seethe  Philosophical  Transactions  for  ISO/. 
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Several  of  our  ablest  meti  had  hitherto  ascribed  this 
phenomenon  to  certain  impurities  in  the  water,  and 
ingredients  in  the  composition  of  the  glass  and  the 
conductors;  but  this  had  been  denied  by  others,, 
and  the  result  has  not  only  proved  highly  honour- 
able to  science,  but  highly  flattering  to  the  specu- 
lations of  our  best  chemists. 

Two  cups,  cones  or  other  vessels,  capable  of  con- 
taining water,  and  made  of  various  substances  suc- 
cessively, were  connected  together  by  films  of 
pure  amianthus,  and  connected  also  with  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  ends  respectively  of  the  pile  of 
Volta,  by  means  of  platina  wires.  The  pile  was  a 
•trong  one,  generally  consisting  of  100  or  150 
plates  of  zinc  and  copper,  six  inches  square,  and 
moistened  with  alum,  or  alum  and  diluted  sulphuric 
ac  id 

The  water  in  the  vessels  being  exposed  to  the 
action  of  this  pile,  after  a  certain  time  became  acid 
in  the  positive  vessel,  and  alkaline  in  the  negative 
one.  When  the  vessels  were  of  glass,  the  alkali 
was  much  greater  in  quantity  (about  twenty  times) 
than  whenthey  were  of  agate.  The  same  process  too, 
in  the  latter  case,  being  repeatedly  tried  with  the  same 
cups,  though  the  acid  continued  to  be  abundantly 
produced  on  the  positive  side,  the  quantity  of  the 
alkali  was  diminished  greatly  in  the  negative  tube. 
Still,  however,  some  was  produced ;  and  after  seve"- 
ral  repetitious  of  the  process,  the  quantity  conti- 
nued stationary,  being  extremely  small,  although 
still  perceptible.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  to 
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suspect  the  water  of  having  some  alkaline  impuri- 
ties. 

The  process  was  next  repeated  with  small  vessels 
of  pure  gold,  and  in  ten  minutes  the  negative  ves- 
sel had  attained  its  maximum  of  alkali ;  for  the  ac- 
tion being  continued  for  fourteen  hours,  while  the 
water  in  the  positive  vessel  became  constantly  more 
acid,,  the  water  in  the  negative  side  was  not  sensibly 
changed  ;  and  after  three  days  more  had  elapsed, 
the  acid  became  still  stronger,  the  alkali  remaining 
as  before.  By  evaporating  a  quart  of  the  same  dis- 
tilled water,  seven-tenths  of  the  grain  of  solid  mat- 
.  tcr  was  obtained,  consisting  of  nitrate  of  soda,  and 
nitrate  of  lead,  the  latter  apparently  from  the  still. 

The  galvanic  experiment  was  next  repeated  in 
vessels  much  used,  and  in  gold  vessels,  with  the 
water  thus  purified  by  evaporation  ;  and  no  alkali 
was  produced  in  the  negative  vessel.  The  sub- 
stances of  the  vessels  being  varied,  different  acids 
and  alkalis  were  produced  in  the  opposite  sides  of 
the  circuit.  Thus  wax  tubes  gave  for  the  acid  mat' 
ter  a  mixture  of  sulphuric,  muriatic,  and  nitric 
acids  ;  for  the  alkaline,  soda  and  potash  ;  while 
carara  marble  gave  lime  and  water  continually,  and 
at  first  a  mixture  of  lime-water  and  fixed  alkali.  But 
in  all  the  experiments,  nitrous  acid  was  produced  iu 
the  positive  side,  constantly  to  the  end  of  the  pro- 
cess ;  and  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia  was  regu- 
larly formed  in  the  negative  side,  at  the  beginning^ 
of  it. 

For  the  purpose  of  rendering  still  more  indubi- 
1809-1810.  oo 
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table  the  inference  to  which  all  these  experiments 
point,  the  process  with  purified  water  in  golden 
vessels,  was  performed  during  many  hours  in  the 
receiver  of  an  air-pump,  exhausted  sixty-four 
times  !  and  then  in  a  receiver  filled  with  hydrogen 
gas.  In  neither  case  was  the  smallest  particle  of 
alkali  produced  ;  in  the  former  there  was  a  most 
minute  portion  of  acid ;  in  the  latter,  none  what- 
ever. 

The  result  then  of  these  elaborate  experiments, 
is  the  conclusion,  that  wherever  an  acid  or  an  alka- 
line matter  is  produced  by  subjecting  water  to  the 
action  of  the  galvanic  fluid,  tlje  latter  of  these  bo- 
dies is  evolved,  either  from  the  impurities  of  the 
water,  or  the  materials  of  the  vessels ;  and  the 
former,  from  the  vessels  or  the  impurities  of  the 
water,  or  the  union  of  one  of  the  constituent  parts 
of  the  water  with  the  azote,  which  it  has  absorbed 
from  the  air.  And  the  only  case  in  which  an  al- 
kali is  really  formed,  is  where  ammonia  results 
from  the  union  of  the  hydrogen  of  the  water,  with 
the  azote  dissolved  in  it. 

There  is  one  fact  common  to  each  of  these  ex- 
periments;  we  allude  to  the  uniform  and  exclusive 
appearance  of  the  alkali,  when  any  was  evolved, 
at  the  negative  surface,  and  the  acid  at  the  positive 
surface.  The  observation  of  this  fact,  naturally  led 
Mr.  Davy  to  examine  more  fully  the  laws  of  this 
action,  by  exposing  it  to  a  variety  of  known  sub- 
stances. He  began  with  a  set  of  experiments  upon 
insoluble  bodies,  containing  large  quantities  of  acid 
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and  alkaline  matter,  repeating  the  process  so  often 
referred  to  with  two  cups,  made  successively  of  the 
sulphates  of  lime,  stronites,  barytes,  and  fluate  of 
lime  connected  together,  either  by  pieces  of  the 
same  earths,  or  by  asbestos.  The  water  in  the  posi- 
tive cup  was  always,  as  the  process  went  on,  mixed 
•with  more  and  more  sulphuric  or  fluoric  acid ;  and 
in  the  negative  clip  it  was  uniformly  converted  into 
lime-water,  or  had  a  mixture  of  stronites,  or  a 
crust  of  barytes,  carbonated  by  the  contact  of  the 
atmosphere. 

Insoluble  substances,  containing  very  minute 
portions  of  acid  and  alkali,  were  next  exposedito  a 
similar  process ;  and  the  negative  side  uniformly 
extricated  the  alkali,  the  positive  side  the  acid,  how- 
ever small  the  quantities.  Soluble  bodies  were 
then  examined  in  like  manner,  being  subjected  to 
the  galvanic  fluid  in  agate  cups,  and  dissolved  in 
pure  water.  The  separation  here  went  on  much 
more  rapidly,  but  it  followed  the  same  rules.  The 
negative  cup  contained  a  solution  of  alkali,  or  a 
deposit  of  earth,  or  metallic  crystals,,  according  to 
the  compound  neutral  employed  ;  the  positive  cup 
uniformly  contained  a  great  excess  of  acid  ;  a  muri- 
atic salt  gave  oxymuriatic  acid  in  the  positive  cup. 

Two  foreign  chemists,  of  great  reputation,*  had 
made  an  experiment,  in  which  muriate  of  lime 
being  exposed  in  the  positive  side  of  a  siphon,  and 
pure  water  in  the  negative,  the  action  of  the  galvanic 

*  Messrs.  Hisinger  and  Berselius. 
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fluid  made  lime  appear  in  the  water;  so  extraor- 
dinary a  discovery  merited  every  degree  of  atten- 
tion. 

Mr.  Davy,  having  determined  to  pursue  it  im- 
mediately on  the  plan  of  his  former  experiments, 
his  first  enquiry  was  into  the  manner  of  the  passage 
here  remarked,  through  a  menstruum  not  chimi- 
cally  attracting  the  substance  which  passed  over. 
An  agate  cup,  filled  with  water,  was  connected 
with  a  cup  of  sulphat  of  lime,  by  moistened  as- 
bestos ;  if  the  former  was  positively  electrified, 
acid  soon  came  over;  if  negatively,  lime  came 
over.  Metals,  and  metallic  oxides,  passed  over  to 
the  negative  cup,  like  jJkalis  and  alkaline  earths ; 
and,  in  one  beautiful  experiment,  where  nitrate  of 
silver  was  placed  in  the  positive  side,  the  amianthus 
between  the  cups  appeared  to  be  covered  with  a 
thin  film. 

The  transference  went  on  slower,  in  proportion 
to  the  body  of  water  through  which  it  was  per- 
formed ;  when  the  wires  were  only  an  inch  asunder, 
sulphuric  acid  came,over  from  the  sulphate  of  pot- 
ash in  five  minutes ;  nor  was  contact  with  either 
electrified  surface  necessary  in  these  experiments. 
A  vessel  of  solution  of  muriate  of  potash,  being 
connected  by  amianthus,  with  two  glass  tubes  filled 
with  wateB,  the  one  negatively,  the  other  positively 
electrified;  by  degrees,  the  alkali  went  over  into 
the  former,  and  the  acid  into  the  latter.  But  one 
of  the  most  singular  parts  of  this  process  is,  that 
the  acid  and  the  alkali  in  passing  from  one  vessel  to 
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another,  through  any  intermediate  body  of  water, 
or  over  the  surface  of  the  amianthus,  do  not  change 
the  vegetable  colours  in  their  way,  except  in  so  far 
as  they  come  in  contact  with  them  at  the  positive 
and  negative  sides  respectively. 

Mr.  Davy  had  now  ascertained  the  regular  de- 
composition of  bodies  containing  acids  united 
with  alkalis  or  metallic  bases ;  the  constant  prefer- 
ence of  the  acid  for  the  positive  side,  and  of  the 
alkaline  or  metallic  base  for  the  negative ;  and  the 
actual  transference  by  perceptible  motion  of  those 
substances  from  one  part  to  another  of  the  electri- 
cal circuit.  But  he  was  now  led  a  step  further,  and 
perceived  a  phenomenon  perfectly  different  in  kind 
from  any  thing  which  former  experiments  had  made 
known  :  for  he  found,  1.  That  the  action  of  the 
acids  and  alkalis  on  vegetable  colours,  was  sus- 
pended by  the  electrical  state  of  those  bodies  ;  and, 
2.  That  the  influence  of  chemical  affinity,  in  this 
instance,  at  least,  was  superseded  by  the  powers  of 
electricity. 

In  the  course  of  his  experiments  he  discovered, 

"  1.  That  a  piece  of  muscular  fibre  of  two  inches  long  and 
half  an  inch  diameter,  after  being  electrified  by  the  power  of 
150°  for  five  days,  became  perfectly  dry  and  hard,  and  left  an  in- 
cineration or  saline  matter.  Potash,  soda,  lime,  and  oxide  of 
iron  were  dissolved  from  it  on  the  negative  side,  and  the  three 
common  mineral  acids  and  the  phosphoric  acid  were  given  out  on 
the  positive  side. 

"  A  laurel  leaf  treated  in  the  same  manner  appeared  as  if  it  had 
been  exposed  to  a  heat  of  500°  or  6'OOU  Fahrenheit  $md  was  brown 
and  parched.  Green  colouring  matter,  with  resin,  alkali  and  lim«- 
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appeared  in  the  negative  vessel,  and  the  positive  vessel  contained 
a  clear  fluid  which  had  the  smell  of  peach  blossoms,  and  which, 
when  neutralized  by  potash,  gave  a  blue-green  precipitate  to  solu- 
tion of  sulphate  of  iron." 

• 

It  appeared  also,  by  an  experiment  on  a  small 
piece  of  mint  in  a  state  of  healthy  vegetation,  that 
the  electric  powers  of  decomposition  act  even  upon 
living  vegetable  matter,  while  there  are  some  pheno-r 
mena  which  seem  to  prove,  that  they  operate  like- 
wise upon  living  animal  systems. 

In  fine,  the  Baker ian  Lecture  for  1806,  will  he 
considered  as  a  model  for  philosophical  research, 
and  by  laying  down  certain  general  principles,  is 
likely  to  form  an  epoch  in  science.  The  grand  de- 
ductions are : 

1.  That  the  acid  alkali  produced  when  distilled 
water  is  submitted  to  the  action  of  the  Galvanic 
fluid,  arises  from  impurities  in  the  water  and  ingre- 
dients in  the  apparatus. 

2.  That  the  influence  of  electricity  in  various 
processes,  of  elective  attraction  is  rendered  conspi- 
cuous. 

3.  That  the  Galvanism  which  operates  in  the 
Voltaic  pile,  is  identical  with  common  electricity. 

And  4.  That  the  preceding  experiments  open  a 
wide  fielcl  of  science,  and  lead  to  the  very  brink  of 
new,  grand,  and  important  discoveries. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Professor  Davy  continued  his 
researches  with  unwearied  industry,  and  in  the 
course  of  the  following  year  determined  to  commu- 
nicate them  to  the  Royal  Society.  His  investiga- 
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tionshad  led  him  to  new  and  singular  results,  and 
as  some  of  his  discoveries  were  already  rumoured 
abroad,  not  only  the  chemists  of  England,  but 
those  of  the  continent  were  on  the  tiptoe  of  expec- 
tation. 

It  ought  to  have  been  noticed  before,  that  in 
1802,  Mr.  Davy  published  a  "  Syllabus  of  a 
Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  delivered  at  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain/'  whence  we 
have  drawn  up  the  following  summary,*  and  it  is 
but  bare  justice  to  add,  that  the  whole  is  arranged 
in  a  very  scientific  manner. 
PART  I. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  PONDERABLE  SUBSTANCES. 
DIVISION    I. 

Of  the  Chemical  Powers  and  the  Modes  of  their  Application. 

1 .  Of  the  general  Logic  of  Science. 
The  sciences  are  classes  of  different  facts  associated  together  by 

analogy,  &c. 

2.  Of  the  Nature  of  Chemistry. 

"  Chemistry  is  that  part  of  the  science  of  nature  which  relates 
to  those  intimate  actions  of  bodies  upon  each  other,  by  which 
their  appearances  are  altered,  and  their  individuality  destroyed. 

"  The  knowledge  of  those  actions  is  derived  from  our  sensa- 
tions 5  and  the  facts  that  represent  them  are  classed  according 
to  the  corpuscular  theory.'' 

3.  Of  the  Corpuscular  Theory. 

"  The  different  bodies  in  nature  are  composed  of  particular  mi- 
nute parts,  individually  imperceptible  to  the  senses." 
4.  Of  the  Power  of  Repulsion,  or  Caloric. 

5.  Of  Attraction. 
6.  Of  Chemical  Operations. 

The  methods  by  which  these  purposes  are  effected,  are  by  syn- 
thesis and  analysis. 

*  In  this  skeleton,  those  parts  only  are  in  some  measure  filled 
up,  which  are  connected  with  the  late  discoveries. 
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7.  Of  the  Instruments  of  Experiment. 

DIVISION    II. 

Of  Undecompounded  Substances,  or  Simple  Principles. 

1.  Of  the  Classification  of  Undecompounded  Substances. 
Forty-two  principles  are  at  present  acknowledged,  which  may 
be  divided  into  six  classes. 

2.  First  Class. 

This  consists  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  and  nitrogen  :  these  are 
permanent  gases  at  all  known  temperatures.  "  They  have  no- 
taste.,  smell,  or. colour,  and  are  very  little  absorbable  by  water." 

3.  Second  Class. 
Phosphorus,   sulphur,   and  carbon. 

4.  Third  Class. 

Twenty-one  metals,  viz.  1.  platina,  2.  gold,  3.  silver,  4.  mer- 
cury, 5.  copper,  6.  tin,  7-  lead,  8.  iron,  9.  zinc,  10.  antimony, 
11.  bismuth,  1.2.  arsenic,  13.  cobalt,  14.  nickel,  15.  manganese, 
16  tungsten,  I/,  uranium,  18.  molybdena,  19.  titanium,  20.  tel- 
lurium, 31-  chrome.- — N.  B.  To  these  we  are  now  10  add,  22.  * 
potagium,  and  23.  f  sodaium. 

5.  Fourth  Class. 

The  earths  are  in  number,  viz.  ].  silex,  2.  alumine,  3.  zir- 
cone,  and  4.  glucine. 


*  "  POTASH  is  obtained  from  the  common  caustic  potash  of 
commerce  by  solution  in  alcohol  and  evaporation.  It  was  for- 
merly named  fine  vegetable  alkali.  It  is  of  a  white  colour.  Its 
taste  is  intensely  caustic,  and  it  acts  upon  the  animal  fibre.  It 
becomes  fluid  at  a  red  heat  j  but  it  is  volatile  only  at  a  very  high 
temperature  It  is  extremely  soluble  in  water." 

-j-  "  SODA,  is  obtained  fromihe  muriate  of  soda  (sea  salt),  by 
means  of  litharge.  It  is  purified  by  treatment  with  alcohol,  in 
the  same  manner  as  potash.  Its  taste  and  causticity,  as  well  as 
many  of  its  other  properties,  arc  analogous  to  those  of  that  alkali ; 
but  it  possesses  le^b  afiinity  for  the  acids  It  is  fusible  in  a  tem- 
penture  a  little  below  that  of  ignition.  It  was  formerly  called  the 
fixed  fossile  alkali." 
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6.  Fifth  Class. 

The  only  known  fixed  alkaline  substances,  are  I.  potash,  2.  «o- 
da,  3.  strontian,  4.  barytes,   5.  lime,  6.  magnesia. 

7.  Sixth  Class. 

We  are  acquainted  with  three  unclecompoundecl  acids  :  1.  the 
muriatic  acid,  2.  the  fluoric  acid,  3.  the  boracic  acid. 

DIVISION    III. 

Of  Bodies  composed  of  two  Simpte  Substances,  or  Binary  Com- 
pounds. 

I .  Arrangement  of  Binary  Compounds. 

These  may  be  divided  into  six,  viz.  1.  compounds  containing 
oxygen,  2.  hydrogen,  3.  sulphur.  4.  the  metals,  5.  the  earths, 
6.  the  undecompounded  acids. 

DIVISION    IV. 

Of  Bodies  composed  of  more  than  two  Simple  Substances,  or  Ter- 
nary Compounds,  Quarternary  Compounds,  $c. 

1.  Classification  of  substances  composed  of  more  than  two 
simple  substances. 

These  may  be  divided  into  five  classes,  viz.  1.  Oxides  with 
bases  compounded  chiefly  of  hydrogene  and  carboii ;  2.  Acids 
composed  chiefly  of  hydrogen,  oxygen,  and  carbon  ;  3.  Oxides 
with  bases  compounded  chiefly  of  nitrogene,  hydrogene,  and  car- 
bon ;  4.  Acids  composed  chiefly  of  oxygene,  nitrogene,  hydro- 
gene,  and  carbon  j  5.  Compounds  containing  earths  and  alkalis, 
or  metals. 

DIVISION  r. 

Of  Substances  composed  of  different  compound  Bodies,  or  of  com- 
pounded Bodies,  and  simple  Bon 

I.  Classification  of  substances  containing  different  compound 
bodies,  &c. 

These  may  be  considered  under  four  classes,  viz.  ] .  Saline  com- 
pounds. 2.  Mineral  substances.  3.  Vegetable  substances.  4. 
Animal  substances. 

DIVISION    VI. 

General  Phenomena  of  Chemical  Action. 

Classification. 

All  chemical  action  which  can  be  considered  as  resulting  from 
tke  powers  of  ponderable  substances  may  be  divided  into  four 
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kinds.      I.    Simple  combination.      2.  Compound  combination. 
3.  Simple  decomposition.     4.  Complex  decomposition. 
PART  II. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  IMPONDERABLE  SUBSTANCES. 
DIVISION    I. 

Of  Heat  or  Caloric. 

"  I.  Heat  or  caloric,  as  well  as  light,  electricity,  and  galvanism, 
are  terms  representing  the  unknown  causes  of  certain  effects, 
which  form  an  interesting  part  of  chemical  science,  and  which 
without  reference  to  the  nature  of  the  powers  by  which  they  are 
produced,  may  be  investigated  and  arranged  as  simple  collections 
of  facts." 

2.  Of  the  effects  of  heat ;  3.  of  radiant  heat;  4.  temperature, 
&:c. ;  5.  of  the  communication  of  heat ;  6.  of  the  artificial  pro- 
duction of  heat  and  cold ;  7.  theories  concerning  the  nature  of 
heat;  8.  of  the  instruments  used  in  experiments  upon  heat ;  (1. 
the  thermometer,  2.  the  cyrometer,  3.  the  calorimeter.)  9.  agency 
of  heat  in  nature. 

DIVISION  II. 

Of  Light. 

1.  Effects  of  light;  2.  laws  of  light  5  3.  of  the  artificial  pro- 
duction of  light ;  4.  opinions  concerning  its  nature  ;  5.  of  the  pho- 
tometer, an  instrument  for  measuring  its  intensity ;  6.  agencies  of 
light  in  nature. 

DIVISION  III. 

Of  the  Electrical  Influence. 

1.  Effects  of  electricity ;  2.  of  conductors  and  reconductors  ; 
3.  of  the  excitation  of  electricity  ;  4.  theories  concerning  electri- 
city; 5.  of  electrical  instruments;  6.  agency  of  electricity  in 
nature. 

DIVISION  IV. 

Of  Galvanism. 

I.  Of  the  Nature  of  Galvanism. 

te  Galvanism  relates  to  the  peculiar  chemical  and  electrical  phe- 
nomena, which  are  occasioned  by  the  contact  of  different  conduc- 
tors of  electricity.  This  science,  though  yet  in  its  infancy,  is 
Composed  of  a  number  of  important  facts.  Its  relations  arc  very 
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extensive,  and  furnish  powerful  and  novel  instruments  of  che- 
mical and  physiological  investigation." 

2.  Of  the  Construction  of  the  least  complicated  Galvanic  Ar- 
rangements, i.  e.   Simple  Circles. 

tf  For  the  composition  of  a  simple  galvanic  circle,  at  least  two 
conductors  of  one  class  and  one  of  another  class  are  required  ;  and 
they  must  be  so  disposed,  that  the  conductors  of  the  one  class  may 
be  ill  cpntact  with  each  other  in  one  or  more  points,  at  the  same 
time  that  they, are  connected  in  other  distinct  points  with  the  con- 
ductor of  die  other  class.  Thus,  if  plates  of  zinc  or  gold  be  made 
to  touch  each  other  in  one  point,  and  be  connected  together  in 
other  points,  by  a  portion  of  common  water  or  diluted  muriatic 
acid,  a  simple  galvanic  circle  is  formed.  A  simple  galvanic  cir- 
cle is  also  formed  when  separate  portions  of  water  operate,  and 
solutions  of  hydrogenated  sulphuret  of  potash  are  connected  together 
in  one  point  of  view,  aud  brought  in  contact  with  other  points 
with  a  piece  of  silver." 

3.  Qf  the  Agencies  of  single  Galvanic  Circles. 
"  The  galvanic  influence  is  manifested  in  single  circles,  either 
4by  its  power  of  acting  upon  living  animal  organs,  or  by  its  che- 
mical agencies. 

"  1 .  When  the  tongue  is  made  part  of  a  simple  Galvanic  circle, 
an  acid  taste  is  perceived,  and  when  the  eye  is  connected  with  it, 
a  flash  of  light  is  produced. 

"  2.  When  the  galvanic  agency  is  made  to  act  on  a  muscle  and 
the  nerve  attached  to  it,  which  have  been  just  separated  from  the 
body  of  a  living  animal,  muscular  contractions  are  uniformly  pro- 
duced. 

"  3.  In  all  the  single  galvanic  circles,  the  primary  chemical 
actions  are  increased,  and  to  a  certain  extent  modified.  Thus, 
when  zinc,  which  oxidates  slowly,  when  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere in  contact  with  water,  is  made  to  form  a  galvanic  circle 
with  that  tluid  and  silver,  it  oxidates  rapidly  ;  and  an  alkali  ap- 
pears to  be  formed  in  the  water  at  its  points  of  contact  with  the 
silver." 

4.  Of  Compound  Galvanic  Circles,  or  Galvanic  Batteries. 

"  1.  Galvanic  batteries  are  coinposed  by  series  of  the  substances 
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which  form  simple  circle.-, ;  and  these  series  are  arranged  in  sacfe 
a  manner,  that  the  conductors  of  each  class  in  every  series  are  in 
contact  with  each  other,  in  one  point  or  more,  at  the  same  time 
that  they  ave  respectively  connected  with  different  conductors  o 
the  other  class,  so  that  a  regular  alternation  is  formed  ;  the  order 
being,  conductor  of  the  one  class,  and  water  of  the  other  class, 
and  so  on.  Thus,  if  plates  of  zinc  and  silver,  and  pieces  of  cloth 
of  the  size  of  the  plates,  moistened  in  water,  be  arranged  in  the 
order  of  zinc,  silver,  cloth ;  zinc,  silver,  cloth,  and  so  on,  til* 
twenty  series  arc  connected  together,  the  Galvanic  hattery  of  Volta 
will  be  formed." 

5.  Of  the  Agencies  of  Galvanic  Batteries. 

"  i.  The   galvanic    influence  produces   shocks;    2.  it  passes 
through   the  air   and    contains  non-conductors  in   the   form   of 
*parks  ;  3.  it  affects  the  electrometer,  and  is  capable  of  commu- 
nbcat.ing  weak  charges  to  the  condenser  and  Leyden  phial." 
PART  IIJ. 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  ARTS. 
DIVISION    I. 

Of  Agriculture. 

1.  Of  the  growth  of  vegetables  ;  2.  of  the  influence  of  the  air 
on  vegetation  ;   3.  of  soils  :   4.  of  the  action  of  the  water _on  vege- 
tables ;   5,  of  the  influence  of  heat -and  light  on  vegetables ;  C.  of 
measures  ;  7-  of  the  cultivation  of  lands. 
DIVISION  ii, 
Of  Tanning. 

1.  Of  the  nature  of  tanning;  2,  processes  of  tanning  :  3.  of 
the  composition  and  texture  of  skin  ;  4.  of  barks  and  other  sub- 
stances employed  for  forming  lixivia  ;  5.  of  the  theory  of  tanning  j. 
6.  of  improvements. 

DIVISION  III. 

Of  Bleaa 

1 .  Of  the  bleaching  of  wool  and  silk  ;  2.  of  th<j  bleaching  of  li- 
nen and  cotton  ;  3.  of  the  theory  of  bleaching  by  oxygenated  mu- 
riatic acid. 

DIVISION  IV. 

Of  Dyeing. 
\.  Of  the  nature  of  dyeing  j   2.  of  the  substances  used ;  3,  of 
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mordants  or  bases;  4.  of  simple  colours ;   5.  of  compound  co- 
lours ;   6.  of  calico  printing  :    7.  general  observations. 

DIVISION  V. 

Of  Metallurgy. 

1.  Of  the  modes  of  procuring  metals  from  their  ores  ;  2.  of 
the  formation  of  alloys  ;  3.  of  soldering;  4  of  platiug,  gilding, 
kc. ;  5.  of  the  analysis  of  metallic  compounds. 

BIVISION  VI. 

Of  the  manufactory  of  Glass  and  Porcelain. 
I .  Of  glass  making ;   of  the  manufactory  of  china,  earthen 
ware,  &c. 

DIVISION  VII. 

Of  the  Preparation  of  Fvod,  Drink,  &c. 

I.  Of  the  preparation  of  food  r  "  the  gelatine,  fat,  and  fibrinc 
in  animal  compounds,  are  the  most  nutritive  substances  ;  and  after 
them  follow  the  sugar  and  mucilage  in  vegetable  productions. 
Stewing  by  means  of  water,  appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  eco- 
nomical modes  of  preparing  both  animal  and  vegetable  food  ;  but 
in  baking  and  roasting,  a  portion  of  nutritive  matter  is  always 
destroyed.  As  gelatine,  mucilage,  and  sugar  are  all  soluble  into 
water,  they  may  be  formed  into  soups,  which  are  at  once  nutritive 
and  pleasant  to  the  taste." 

2  Of 'the  making  of  wine,  beer,  alcohol,  &c. 

DIVISION  VIII. 

f)f  the  Management  of  Heat  and  Light  artificially  produced. 
1.  Of  combustion  ;    2.  of  open  fire-places ;  3.  of  furnaces. 

At  length,  in  1807,  Mr.  Davy  delivered  his  se- 
cond Bakerian  Lecture*  the  subject  of  which  was, 
£C  Some  new  Phenomena  *of  Chemical  Changes  pro- 
duced by  Electricity,  particularly  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  Fixed  Alkalis,  and  the  exhibition  of 
new  substances  which  constitute  their  bases,  and 
on  the  general  nature  of  alkaline  bodies."  In 

*  See  Philosophical  Transactions,  Part  I.  for  1S03. 
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this  paper,  which  may  be  considered  as  one  amorlg 
the  important  results  of  former  elaborate  investiga- 
tions, he  proves  for  the  first  time  by  experiment, 
that  the  fixed  alkalis  are  compounds  of  oxygen  and 
metallic  bases. 

Having  before  discovered,  that  by  a  very  singu- 
lar property  of  galvanism,  when  the  electric  fluid 
is  sent  through  a  circle,  in  which  part  of  the  circuit 
is  a  compound  of  acid  and  alkali,  a  decomposition 
takes  place,  the  acid  being  always  transferred  to- 
wards the  positive  part  of  the  chain,  and  the  nega- 
tive part  attracting  the  alkali  only,  he  now  pro- 
ceeded to  subjugate  fixed  alkalis  to  the  most  intense 
action  of  the  galvanic  pile.  Mr.  Davy  first  tried 
an  aqueous  solution  made  as  strong  as  possible.  He 
exposed  this  to  the  combined  action  of  three  great 
batteries,  one  of  24  plates  of  12  inches  square,  ano- 
ther of  100  plates  of  six  inches  square,  and  the 
third  of  150  of  four  inches,  a  total  of  almost  1500 
inches  of  metallic  plates.  But  although  this  pro- 
duced a  great  action,  it  only  decomposed  the  water 
with  violent  heat  and  effervescence.  He  then  tried 
the  alkalis  fused  by  heat  without  success ;  for  it. 
seemed  evident,  that  the  fusion  and  action  must 
come  both  at  once  from  the  electricity.  Accord- 
ingly, having  slightly  moistened  the  surface  of  per- 
fectly dry  potash,  so  as  to  render  it  a  conductor,  he 
placed  it  on  an  insulated  disc  of  platina,  connected 
with  the  negative  wire,  and  fixed  the  positive  wire 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  potash. 

A  remarkable  action  now  ensued  ;  the  salt  fused 
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at  the  wires  at  the  lower  surface  without  any  effer- 
vescence ;  but  at  the  upper  with  violent  efferves- 
cence. At  the  lower  surface,  however,,  small 
globules  like  quicksilver  were  perceived  to  emerge, 
as  the  process  went  on.,  and  many  of  them  burnt 
with  explosion  and  a  bright  flame  :  others  without 
explosion,  became  soon  covered  with  a  white  crust 
on  continuing  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  air. 
The  same  phenomena  were  produced  when,  instead 
of  platina,  other  metals,  as  copper,  gold,  &c.  were 
used,  or  plumbago,  and  even  charcoal. 

The  metallic  globules,  therefore,  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  disc  that  was  employed ;  and  the  expe- 
riment was  equally  independent  of  the  air,  for  it 
succeeded  just  as  well  ia  an  exhausted  receiver. 
Soda,  when  treated  in  like  manner,  exhibited  simi- 
lar results ;  but  it  was  more  stubborn  and  required 
a  much  stronger  electrical  action.  The  globules 
too,  obtained  from  it,  were  neither  so  fusible  nor  so 
inflammable ;  they  were  melted  and  burnt,  however, 
by  the  heat  produced  in  the  course  of  the  expe 
riment. 

In  both  cases,  the  gas  resolved  afc  the  upper  or 
positive  surface  of  the  alkali,  was  found  to  be  pure 
oxygen  gas  ;  nor  was  any  given  out  at  the  negative 
surface,  where  the  globules  were  formed,  unless  a 
superabundance  of  water  existed  there.  When  on 
the  other  hand,  one  of  the  metallic  globules  was 
exposed  either  to  common  air  or  oxygen  gas,  con- 
taining moisture  in  solution,  a  white  film  speedily 
was  formed,  which  attracted  moisture  as  it  in- 
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creased  in  thickness,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole 
globule  was  converted  into  this  film  and  dissolved. 
The  solution  from  the  potash  globules  was  always 
found  to  be  pure  potash ;  those  from  the  other, 
pure  soda  When  the  air  in  which  the  globules 
are  exposed  is  perfectly  free  from  moisture,  the  pro- 
cess goes  on  imperfectly ;  for  the  crust  which  is 
first  formed  remaining  solid,  defends  the  interior  of 
the  globule  from  the  action  of  the  air.  When  heat 
is  applied,  and  the  globules  are  exposed  to  oxygen 
gas,  in  a  close  tube,  they  burn  with  great  rapidity 
and  a  brilliant  white  flame;  the  gas  is  absorbed: 
no  other  gas  is  given  out,  and  the  oxide  which  re- 
mains is  a  pure  alkali. 

Such  is  the  statement  of  the  decisive  evidence  by 
which  it  is  ascertained,  that  the  fixed  alkalis  are 
compounds  of  oxygen,  and  metallic  bases,  or  metal- 
lic oxides,  These  metals,  for  so  they  prove  to  be, 
notwithstanding  their  small  specific  gravity,  are 
subjected  to  a  classification  and  nomenclature,  and 
are  named  Potasium  and  Sodaium* 

With  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  to  metal  in  the  alkalis,  Mr.  Davy  employed 
the  following  mode  of  experiment.  He  introduced 
a  small  tray  of  gold,  silver,  and  platina,  into  a  tube 
connected  at  one  end  with  a  pneumatic  apparatus 
and  gazometer,  and  at  the  other  drawn  to  a  point, 
but  suffered  to  remain  open.  Upon  the  tray,  metal- 
lic globules  of  known  weight  were  placed ;  the  tube 

*  It  has  been  proposed  to  call  them  poda^en  and  t»dagen. 
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was  filled  with  oxygen  until  the  whole  common  air 
Was  expelled ;  it  w7as  then  hermetically  scaled  at 
both  ends,  and  heat  being  applied  to  the  glass  near 
the  tray.,  the  globules  were  burnt.  The  tube  was 
opened  under  water,  or  mercury,  and  the  ab- 
sorption ascertained.  According  to  the  result  of 
one  experiment  made  with  great  accuracy,  100 
grains  of  potash  contained  86. 7  of  metal,  and  13.3 
of  oxygen.  And  according  to  another  trial  of  the 
same  kind,  100  grains  contains  85.5  of  metal  and 
li.5  of  oxygen;  the  mean  of  the  two  being  86.1 
of  metal  and  13.9  of  oxygen.  Soda  in  like  manner 
consists  of  80  grains  metal  and  20  oxygen  in  100  of 
alkali. 

The  decomposition  of  water  by  the  metallic  bases 
afforded  another  approximation.  This  gave  for 
potash  84-  parts  metal  to  16  oxygen,  in  the  hun- 
dred ;  and  for  soda  76  per  cent,  metal,  and  34  per 
cent,  oxygen.  Comparing  these  leading  experi- 
ments with  the  mean  results  of  a  variety  of  others, 
our  author  infers,  as  a  general  medium  of  the 
whole,  that  potash  contains  about  six  parts  of  me- 
tal to  one  of  oxygen,  and  soda  about  seven  parts  of 
metal  to  tico  of  oxygen. 

In  examining  the  properties  of  the  new  bodies,  a 
wonderful  attraction  for  oxygen  and  all  oxydated 
substances  was  discovered.  After  repeated  trials,, 
naptha  recently  distilled.,  was  found  to  answer  the 
purpose  of  experiment  better  than  any  other,  and 
the  globules  when  taken  from  thence  were  covered 
with  a  thin  transparent  film  of  the  fluid-,  which  de- 

1809-1810  rr 
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fended  them  from  the  action  of  the  air,  and  at  the 
same  time  allowed  an  accurate  examination  of  their 
physical  qualities. 

As  to  the  qualities  of  the  basis  of  potasium. 
it  resembles  mercury  so  exactly  in  its  appearance, 
that  it  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  by  the  eye,  a 
globule  of  one  metal  from  a  globule  of  the  other, 
when  they  are  laid  together.  The  fluidity  of  the 
potash  metal  at  the  temperature  of  60°,  is  consi- 
derably smaller  than  that  of  mercury  ;  but  at  100°, 
its  fluidity  is  perfect ;  at  50°  it  is  malleable,  and  at 
32°  is  chrystallized.  It  is  an  excellent  conductor  of 
electricity,  and  requires  a  red  heat  to  distil  it. 

Its  specific  gravity  is  its  most  singular  property. 
At  40*  of  Fahrenheit,  it  swims  in  naptha,  the  light- 
est of  fluids ;  ite  specific  gravity  is  to  that  of  water, 
as  6  to  10  ;  it  is  therefore  by  much  the  lightest  fluid 
in  nature. 

When  combined  with  a  due  proportion  of  oxy- 
gen, it  forms  a  grey  substance,  which  when  fluid, 
is  red-brown  :  this  is  formed  by  fusing  dry  potash 
•with  the  metallic  base.  When  introduced  into 
oxy-muriatic  acid  gas,  it  burns  spontaneously  with 
a  bright  flame,  and  makes  muriate  of  potash.  In 
hydrogen  gas  with  beat  it  dissolves ;  the  compound 
gas  explodes  upon  exposure  to  common  air,  and 
deposits  the  metal  on  cooling. 

Wrhen  thrown  into  water  at  the  common  tempe- 
ratnre,  it  instantaneously  deflagrates,  and  a  white 
ring  of  smoke  frequently  follows  the  flame  as  in 
the  combustion  of  phosphorcts.  W  hen  the  water 
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is  in  a  close  vessel,,  and  there  is  no  contact  of  air, 
the  decomposition  is  equally  rapid,  but  without 
light,  and  pure  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved.  A  glo- 
bule placed  upon  ice,  burns  with  a  bright  flame, 
leaving  a  hole  in  it  full  of  solution  of  potash.  It 
discovers  and  decompounds  the  smallest  portions  of 
water  in  alcohol  and  ether,  even  when  previously 
purified  with  the  greatest  care.  In  sulphuric  acid 
it  rapidly  seizes  on  the  oxygen,  leaving  sulphur 
half  oxydated,  and  sulphate  of  potash.  In  nitrous 
acid  it  forms  nitrate  of  potash,  and  evolves  nitrous 
gas.  With  phosphorus  and  sulphur  it  forms  phos- 
phorets  and  sulphurets,  which  on  exposure  to  the 
air,  become  phosphats  and  sulphats.  It  amalgamates 
with  mercury  ;  and  the  amalgam  being  exposed  to 
the  air,  potash  is  formed,  and  the  mercury  left  pure. 
With  other  metals  it  unites  also,  and  the  com- 
pound being  thrown  into  water  is  speedily  decom- 
posed ;  potash  and  hydrogen  being  formed  and  the 
metal  precipitated.  It  decomposes  the  watery  par- 
ticles, or  the  air  found  in  oils  long  exposed,  and 
precipitates  a  brown  soap,  It  readily  acts  upon 
glass,  forming  an  imperfect  oxyde  with  the  alkali, 
which,  by  degrees,  is  fully  alkalized  when  exposed 
to  the  air. 

In  many  of  its  essential  properties,  the  basis  of 
SODIUM  resembles  the  very  singular  metal  described 
above  ;  but  it  is  less  fusible,  and  possesses  a  greater 
specific  gravity.  It  melts  at  120"  of  Fahrenheit, 
and  is  quite  fluid  at  180°.  Its  specific  gravity  is 
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to  that  of  water,  as  nine  to  ten  nearly.  ;  it  decom- 
pounds air  and  water,  but  without  any  luminous 
appearance.  It  acts  on  the  acids  in  the  same  way, 
but  without  any  light, -except  on  the  nitrous  acid. 
In  other  respects  it  exactly  resembles  the  basis  of 
potash.' 

Since  this  very  extraordinary  and  highly  interest- 
ing paper  \vas  written,  the  French  chemists  have 
verified  his  labours,  while  further  experiments 
have  not  onlv  enabled  Professor  Davy  to  decompose 
the  two  earths  already  mentioned,  and  in  a  still 
more  satisfactory  manner,  but  also  to  shew,  that 
the  other  alkaline  earths  are  oxydes  of  highly  com- 
bustible metals.  He  has  already  decomposed  car- 
bonic acid  by  means  of  those  metals  and  has  oxy- 
dated  them  by  muriatic  acid.  It  is  now  hoped  and 
expected,  that  charcoal  itself,  which  has  so  long 
resisted  an  inferior  apparatus,  and1  a  less  complete 
theory,  may  be  decomposed  by  the  new  instruments, 
and  that  it  will  be  obtained  pure  and  even  chrystal- 
lized.  Such  an  event  would  not  only  form  an  epoch 
in  science,  but  contribute  to  the  perfection  of  art, 
and  the  consequent  approach  of  man  to  the  Deity, 
1  the  source  of  all  human  excellence. 

We  have  thus  fairly  and  freely,  equally  devoid  of 
fear  or  of  favour,  and  without  any  communication 
whatsoever  with  the  subject  of  this  memoir,  fully, 
candidly,  and  conscientiously  declared  our  opinion 
of  his  merits.  In  consequence  of  a  liberal  subscrip- 
tion, amounting  to  about  one  thousand  pounds, 
Mr.  Davy  has  been  enabled  to  construct  a  new  and 
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most  magnificent  *  apparatus,  infinitely  superior  in 
point  of  structure,  size,  and  powers,  to  any  other. 


*  It  may  be  agreeable  to  the  curious,  to  say  something  in 
this  place  respecting  the  new  grand  Galvanic  battery,  larger  than 
that  with  which  Professor  Davy  made  his  recent  discoveries. 

The  Galvanic  troughs  which  compose  it,  are  arranged  around 
five  tables ;  each  of  these  troughs  consists  of  a  mahogany  box 
twenty-two  inches  long,  and  five  and  a  half  deep.  It  has  a 
number  of  grooves  cut  in  its  sides  to  receive  the  edges  of  the  Gal- 
yanic  plates,  each  of  which  is  composed  of  two  discs,  the  ene  of 
copper,  the  other  of  zinc,  soldered  together. 

The  inside  of  the  box  or  trough  is  varnished  with  cement,  that 
there  maybe  no  communication  between  the  cells;  and  in  put- 
ting the  plates  together  they  are  so  arranged,  as  to  be  alternately 
zinc  and  copper  :  that  is,  the  zinc  side  of  oivj, plate  opposite  the 
cppper  side  of  the  next. 

The  troughs  have  each  two  pieces  of  glass  tube  stuck  upon  the 
bottom  to  support  it ;  by  this  mode  they  are  insulated,  so  that  the 
Galvanic  fluid  cannot  escape  to  the  earth  when  the  battery  Is  in 
use.  The  cells  between  the  plates  are  filled  up  with  sulphuric 
acid  diluted  with  water,  and  in  order  to  connect  the  effect  ol  two 
or  more  troughs,  two  plate.s  are  joined  together  by  a  thin  piece  of 
sheet  lead  soldered  to  both  ;  one  of  the  plates  is  copper,  the  other 
zinc. 

One  of  these  plates  being  put  into  the  last  cell  of  each  trough, 
the  lead  conveys  the  electric  fluid  from  one  trough  to  another,  and 
iis  the  lead  is  so  easily  bent,  the  trough  can  be  set  down  without 
any  particular  regard  to  position. 

There  are  twenty  troughs  with  twenty- five  plates  in  each, 
making  in  all  500  plates,  and  the  superficies  of  each  plate 
exposed  to  the  acfion  of  the  acid,  contains  thirty-five  square 
ihches. 

When  the  apparatus  is  complete,  and  the  batteries  brought  into 
Use,  a  wire  from  the  trough,  which  is  the  first  of  the  positive  end 
of  the  battery,  conveys  the  effect  of  the  whole  battery  to  the  place 
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achieved,  or  even  meditated  since  the  discoveries  of 
Galvani  and  Voita.  With  this  it  is  expected 
that  experiments  will  be  made  on  a  great  scale, 
and  that  the  results  will  be  proportionate  to  the 
means.  Let  it  be  recollected,  however,  that  as  it 
was  with  a  small  telescope,  that  Herschel  swept 
the  heavens,  and  added  to  the  sum  of  astronomical 
science,  so  it  was  by  means  of  a  small  'battery, 
that  Davy  was  enabled  to  produce  his  two  new 
metals,  which,  in  addition  to  iron  and  platina  alone, 
are  capable  of  being  welded. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  also  to  observe,  that,  like 
Priestley,  he  has  lately  invented  an  eudiometer,*  and 

•where  the  experiments  are  made,  which  is  in  the  clear  space  upon 
the  centre  table ;  the  next  trough  is  then  connected  with  the  former, 
by  means  of  a  piece  of  sheet  lead,  and  the  other  troughs  are  ar- 
ranged around  the  tables,  each  being  connected  with  the  adjacent  • 
one  as  before  described. 

From  the  first  of  the  negative  troughs  proceeds  a  copper  wire, 
wrapped  round  the  end  of  a  small  probe  of  platina  :  the  positive 
wire  is  also  connected  with  a  small  platina  saucer,  and  the  piece 
of  FOTASH  intended  to  be  decomposed,  is  placed  on  this  saucer. 
On  being  touched  with  the  platina  probe,  it  receives  the  shock  of 
the  whole  battery,  and  quickly  after  the  metalliod  begins  tc»  ap- 
pear on  the  saucer  in  small  globules,  exactly  sinmar  in  appear- 
ance to  mercury. 

*  Mr.  R.  Knight  read  a  paper  before  the  Royal  Society,  in  1 807, 
containing  a  description  of  a  new  eudiometer  for  the  more  commo- 
dious display  of  the  formation  of  water,  by  the  combustion  of  oxy- 
gen and  hydrogen  gas,  by  means  of  the  electric  spark.  The  in- 
strument consists  of  a  strong  cylindrical  glass  tube  to  receive  the 
gasses,  open  at  the  lower  end,  of  the  capacity  of  two  cubic  inches, 
aud  graduated  into  decimal  parts,  and  a  stand  to  which  the  tube  i* 
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that  Buonaparte  has,  some  time  since,  awarded  a 
prize  to  him  for  his  discoveries.  As  science  abhorsall 
national  prejudices  and  political  distinctions,  we  are 
far  from  questioning  the  propriety  of  receiving  any 
mark  even  of  his  munificence,  so  far  as  it  may.be 
connected  with  the  reward  of  experimental  philo- 
sophy. 

Equally  above  delusion  and  deceit,  Professor 
Davy  in  his  lectures  constantly  deprecates  the  ad- 
mission of  principles  without  proof,  and  firmly 
maintaining  "  that  facts  alone  form  the  strength  and 
vitality  of  science."  He  has  lately  paid  an  animated 
tribute  to  the  genius  of  his  great  precursor,*  who 
first  brought  home  philosophy  to  the  minds  auc^ 
dwellings  of  humble  men.  He  disowns  the  illibe- 
beral  notion,  that  knowledge  is  to  be  withheld 
from  the  people  ;  and  maintains,  on  the  contrary, 
that  it  ought  to  be  consecrated  to  the  use  of  man- 
kind for  whose  benefit  it  was  intended.  It  is  in 
this  point  of  view  that  he  contemplates  Plato  as  in- 
attached  by  a  clasp  and  screw  :  there  is  also  an  iron  cylinder, 
containing  a  strong  spiral  spring,  on  the  principle  of  the  pocket 
steel  yard,  the  spindle  or  central  bar  of  which  is  fixed  on  three 
feet,  in  order  that  it  may  be  firmly  secured  on  the  side  of  a  mer- 
curial bath,  with  the  mouth  of  the  tube  imnierged  in  quick- 
silver. 

By  this  arrangement,  the  sudden  and  violent  expansion  that  takes 
place  at  the  moment  of  the  combustion  or"  the  gases,  is  relieved 
by  the  elasticity rof  the  spring,  which,  by  yielding,allows  the  glass  tube 
to  be  heaved  up  a  little  way,  without  being  driven  from  its  situa- 
tion. The  process  of  the  experiment  is  thus  secured,  and  al] 
danger  of  accident  to  the  apparatus,  is  effectually  prevented. 

*  Franklin. 
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ferior  to  Anaxagoras:  the  former  wished  to  conceal 
science  under  a  veil  of  mysticism,  the  latter  wor- 
shipped her  in  public;  the  one  in  penury,  in  soli- 
tude, in  exile,  appears  to  him  more  admirable  than 
the  other,  enjoying  all  the  luxuries  of  the  court  of 
either  Dionysius. 

Undazzled  and  unseducedby  the  flattering  recep- 
tion his  labours  have  experienced  on  the  Continent, 
the  subject  of  this  memoir  assigns  to  England  the 
meed  of  praise,  in  respect  to  modern  science,  and 
from  the  exalted  state  which  it  has  attained  here, 
is  justly  inferred  the  superiority  of  our  national 
character.  He  attributes  peculiar  advantages  to  the 
Reformation,  which,  by  producing  a  spirit  of  en- 
quiry, tended  to  ennoble  the  minds  and  purify  the 
morals  of  the  people,  while  the  spirit  of  civil  liberty, 
engendered  by  the  Revolution,  has  given  expansion 
to  their  views,  and  dignity  to  their  conduct. 

Mr.  Davy,  although  a  bold  and  original  experi- 
menter, exhibits  equal  caution  and  moderation  in 
the  mode  in  which  he  philosophizes,  whether  in 
his  writings  or  his  lectures.  Unspoiled  by  ap- 
plause, and  at  once  copious  and  minute,  he  disco- 
vers great  felicity  in  seizing,  examining,,  confirm- 
ing, or  rejecting  th§  loose  hints  of  either  his  con- 
temporaries or  his  precursors. 

To  such  of  our  readers  in  general  as  have  not  as 
yet  seen  him,  we  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  Pro- 
fessor exactly  resembles  other  men,  affecting  no- 
thing rude,  vulgar,  or  extravagant,  cither  in 
his  person  or  address,  and  to  the  ladies,  in  particu- 
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lar,  it  would  be  unpardonable  to  omit,  that  be  is 
still  unmarried.  He  possesses  great  animal  spirits, 
is  gay,  conversable,  destitute  of  the  jargon  of  sci- 
ence, the  common  refuge  of  little  minds,  has  a  pleas- 
ing face,  a  good  address,  a  person  rather  slender, 
and  is  from  thirty  two  to  thirty-four  years  of  age. 

With  so  many  pretensions  to  fame,  let  notthe  Pro- 
fessor hope  to  be  able  to  disarm  envy,  or  to  put  ma- 
lice to  silence:  merit  like  his  is  the  food  on  which 
the  \  ilest  passions  are  the  most  eager  to  prey.  We  for 
our  own  part,  entertain  «ome  fears  lest  the  liberality 
of  his  sentiments  should  give  offence  to  narrow 
minds,  in  the  upper  circles,  and  his  generous  and  no- 
ble notions  conjure  up  a  host  of  ignorant,  bukpow- 
erful,  enemies.  Recollecting,  however,  that  he  has 
taken  his  station  on  the  IC  vantage  ground,"  formerly 
occupied  by  a  Franklin  and  a  Priestley,  let  him  con~ 
tinue  to  soar  above  all  personal  considerations,  and 
proceeding  in  the  race  of  fame,  remember  how  much 
we  have  yet  to  expect  from  a  man,  who  in  the  blos- 
som of  life,  has  already  achieved  discoveries  more 
valuable  than-  any  that  have  met  the  public  eye 
since  the  epoch  when  Newton  communicated  his 
theory  of  light  and  colours,  and  explained  and  illus- 
trated the  laws  of  nature  to  a  nation,  that  has  be- 
come distinguished  by  the  splendor  of  his  name. 
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I.— DR.  BURGESS,  BISHOP  OF  ST.  DAVID'S. 
Vol.  X.  for  1809-10.  (See  page  l.) 

THIS  worthy  prelate  has  not  only  declined  erery  idea  of  a  trans- 
lation to  a  richer  see,  on  the  ground  "  that  such  removals  are 
utterly  inconsistent  with  episcopal  duties,"  but  has  actually  laid 
the  foundation  of  a  Provincial  College,  to  qualify  young  clergy- 
men of  the  establishment,  for  the  Welch  church.  To  attain  this 
object,  his  lordship  has  appropriated  a  tenth  of  his  revenues,  dur- 
ing life,  and  all  his  beneficed  clergy  have  added  their  contributions, 
to  a  meritorious  institution,  which  has,  for  its  objects: 

1.  The  purchasing,  printing,  and  distributing  of  moral  and  re- 
ligious tracts  j 

2.  Clerical  education  and  exhibitions  ; 

3.  Building  and  establishing  a  clerical  seminary  5  and 

4.  The  relief  of  superannuated  curates. 


II.— EARL  OF  DUN  DONALD. 
Vol.  X.  for  1809-10.      (See  page  275.) 

The  Hon.  Basil  Cochrane,  a  younger  brother  of  this  noble- 
man, returned  from  India  about  two  years  since,  with  a  splendid 
fortune,  and  has  lately  erected  baths  en  a  new  plan  and  construc- 
tion, at  his  town-house  in  Portman-square.  We  understand  it  to 
be  his  earnest  desire,  that  similar  ones  may  be  adapted  to  meiiical 
purposes,  and  most  cordially  wish  him  all  manner  of  success  in 
his  beneficent  intention* 
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III.— REAR-ADMIRAL  SIR  ALEX.  COCHRANE,  K.B. 
(See  page  308.) 

Wns  brought  up  under  the.  celebrated  Sir  George  Brydo-es  (after- 
wards created  Lord),  Rodney.  He  acted  for  a  considerable  time 
as  signal  officer,  on  board  the  flag-ship,  and  was  present  at  the 
naval  action  with  De  Grasse,  April  12,  1782. 

IV.— LORD  DUNDONALD. 

Lord  Dundonald  himself  is  now  at  Derby,  employed  in  per- 
fecting new  machinery  for  the  manufacture  of  wool,  the  yarn  of 
which  will,  by  its  means,  be  enabled  to  attain  an  unrivalled  degree 
of  fineness  and  perfection. 

V.— PROFESSOR  DAVY. 
Vol.  X.  for  ISOQ-IO.     (See  page  552.) 

Mr.  Davy  has  adopted  the  termination  in  urn,  so  that  his  Po- 
tasium  and  sodaium  may  be  arranged  in  the  present  nomen- 
clature of  metals,  with  platinum,  plumbum,  &c.  It  had  been 
proposed,  if  we  are  to  believe  some,  by  high  authority,  to  termi- 
nate them  in  en,  so  as  to  coincide  with  hydrogen,  oxygen,  &c. 

The  two  new  metals  are  not  only  malleable,  but  inflammable 
in  a  high  degree.  They  instantly  deflagrate,  on  coming  in  contact 
with  the  smallest  quantity  of  water.  Anterior  to  this  discovery, 
only  two  bodies  of  this  class,  viz.  iron  and  platina,  were  capable 
of  being  welded,  and  that,  too,  by  means  of  a  very  intense  heat. 
As  to  the  potasium  and  the  soduiuni,  they  can  be  welded  readily, 
at  the  common  temperature  of  the  atrhosphere.  Their  extraor- 
dinary lightness  is  another  property  for  which  they  are  peculiarly 
distinguished. 

The  similarity  between  the  proper! ios  of  earths  and  metallic 
oxides,  was  noticed  in  the  early  periods  of  chemistry,  and  attempted 
to  be  acted  upon  by  those  who  pretended  to  be  adepts  in  alekymy, 
which  has  since  been  defined : 
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<<r  Ars  sine  arte, 

Cujus  principium  est  mcntiri, 

Medium  laborare 

Et  finis  mendicare." 

Lavoisier  was  led  by  the  specific  gravity  of  barytes  and  stro- 
nites,  as  well  as  from  their  poisonous  qualities,  to  conjecture  that 
they  were  of  a  metallic  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the  elements 
of  the^red  alkalis  were  supposed  to  consist  in  part  of  hydrogen 
aad  nitrogen  5  but  although  the  most  dissimilar  in  appearance  to 
metallic  oxides,  they  are  the  first  which  have  been  demonstrated 
to  be  such. 


VI.-— SIR  SAMUEL  ROMILLY. 
Vol.  X.  for  ISOp-lO.     (See  page  327.) 

Since  the  account  in  the  body  of  the  work  was  written,  we  have 
heard  Sir  Samuel  in  the  House  of  Peers,  in  the  celebrated  Rox- 
burgh cause,  as  counsel  for  Sir  James  Innes  Ker,  Bart,  great- 
grandson  of  Lady  Mary  Ker,  grand-daughter  of  Robert  Earl  of 
Roxburgh,  who  entailed  the  immense  estates,  now  in  litigation, 
all  of  which,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  court  of  Scotland, 
since  appealed  from,  appertain  to  his  client. 

His  speeches,  on  this  occasion,  were  at  once  dignified  and  inte- 
resting, and  the  reply  to  an  introductory  oration  of  several  days 
continuance  on  the  part  of  the  Ex-Solicitor  General  of  Scotland, 
was  considered  as  able  and  luminous. 


VII.—  MR.  DEMPSTER, 
Vol.  X.  for  1803-10.     (See  page  238.) 

Was  educated  at  the  University  of  St.  Andrew's,  but  afterward 
repaired  to  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  the  law.  He 
was  a  contemporary  with  Mr.  Grey,  mentioned  in  page  256,  who, 
with  the  most  benevolent  views,  presented  an  annual  prize  to  St. 
Andrew's,  with  the  hope  that  it  would  be  applied  annually  to  th« 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 
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Mr.  Dempster,  who  is  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries 
in  Scotland,  has  published  "  an  account  of  the  Magnetic  Moun- 
tains of  Cannay,"  an  island  twelve  miles  in  circumference,  which 
possesses  many  columnar  appearances,  similar  to  those  in  Stafta. 


VIII.— DR.  BATHURST,  BISHOP  OF  NORWICH. 
Vol.  X.  for  1809-10.     (See  page  3/7- ) 

His  lordship's  brother,  the  Reverend  Charles  Bathurst,  Rector 
of  Rumford,  and  late  Fellow  of  New  College,  Oxford,  is  at  pre- 
sent Chaplain  to  one  of  the  British  Factories  in  th«  East  Indies. 


IX.— MISS  HANNAH  MORE. 
Vol.  I.  1798-9.     (See  p.  476.) 

Respecting  thi«  interesting  female,  we  are  enabled  to  add  some 
more  facts  by  the  publication  of  the  following  letter,  so  flattering 
to  our  literary  labours. 

To  the  Authors  or  Editors  of  the  Public  Characters. 

Gentlemen.,  Oct.  3, 1807. 

Having  perused,  with  great  interest  and  pleasure,  your  useful 
and  elegant  work,  I  beg  leave  to  correct  a  passage  in  the  memoir 
of  Miss  More,  with  whom  I  was  early  acquainted.  You  state, 
p.  436,  that  she  "  is  the  eldest  of  three  maiden  sisters,"  whereas 
she  is  the  fourth  of  Jive.  The  eldest  of  them  had  the  management 
of  the  school,  and  was  generally  called  the  governess.  The  cele- 
brated Miss  Hannah  had  her  share  of  duty  in  educating  the  young 
ladies,  and  when  that  was  performed,  she  dedicated  her  leisure 
hours  to  study.  Among  their  exemplary  acts  of  benevolence, 
they  educated,  gratis,  a  bewitching  girl,  born  deaf  and  dumb, 
daughter  of  a  poor  clergyman,  who,  with  pleasing  vivacity,  used 
to  indicate  the  five  sisters  by  the  five  fingers  of  her  hand,  and  de- 
scribe, by  sprightly  signs,  her  meaning  concerning  each  of  them. 
The  thumb  was  the  eldest,  &c.  and  when  displeased  with  any 
one  of  them,  she  used  to  bite  the  finger  that  pointed  out  the  persoo. 
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Their  father,  whom  I  well  knew,  was  a  good  and  not  an  il- 
literate man,  and  steward  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort ;  one  of  their 
original  friends  and  benefactresses,  was  Mrs.  Gawtkin,  whose 
eldest  son  married  the  eldest  Miss  Palmer,  niece  of  Sir  J.  Rey- 
nolds. 

Upon  enquiry  among  the  Bristolians,  you  will  find  that  these 
facts  are  accurate.  Your  humble  servant, 

AN  ADMIRER  OF  YOUR  WORK. 


X.— SIR  JOHN  PARNELL, 

,  FORMERLY  CHANCELLOR  Of  THE  EXCHEftUER  IN  IRELBiD. 

Vol  II.  for  1799-1800.     (See  page  220.) 

In  the  last  edition  of  this  volume,  ample  justice  has  been  done 
to  the  honourable  and  disinterested  conduct  of  that  very  respect> 
able  gentleman,  whose  death  we  lament  as  a  public  loss. 


XL— REAR-ADMIRAL  AUVERGNE, 

PRINCE  DE  BOUILLON. 

Vol.  III.  for  1800-1.     (See  p.  536.) 

On  perusing  the  'account  of  this  officer,  the  editors  lamonfr 
that  some  insular  prejudices  should  have  been  listened  to  tor  a 
moment,  and  shall  in  all  future  editions  take  care  to  correct  what. 
has  been  inadvertently  admitted,  concerning  this  worthy  officer. 


XII.— SIR  FRANCIS  BARING,  BART. 
Vol.  VII.  for  1804-5. 

This  gentleman's  paternal  grandfather  was  a  divine,  at  Bre- 
men ;  his  maternal  grandfather  resided  at  Exeter.  Me  himself 
was  born  there,  April  18,  1740,  and  was  only  eight  years  old  at 
the  death  of  his  father,  which  occurred  Oct.  30,  1/48.  After 
obtaining  a  competent  share  of  learning  in  the  city  just  alluded  to, 
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he  repaired  to  London,  and  spent  some  time  at  Mr.  Fargues's 
French  school  at  Hoxton,  whence  he  removed  to  Mr.  Fuller's 
Academy  in  Lothbury. 

He  afterwards  married  Miss  Harriet  Herring,  a  daughter  of 
Wiliam  Herring,  Esq.  a  kinsman  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, of  the  same  name.  Her  sister  was  the  wife  of  the  late  Mr. 
Stone,  a  banker,  in  London. 

Two  of  Sir  Francis's  sons,  Alexander  and  Henry,  married  while 
in  America  the  two  daughters  of  the  late  Mr.  Bingham,  a  very 
•opulent  merchant  of  Philadelphia. 


XIII.— MR.  WEST. 
Vol.  VII.  for  1 804-5.     (See  page  39.) 

We  have  been  assured,  that  Mrs.  West  is  a  very  good  and  » 
most  amiable  woman.  Mr.  West's  father,  a  venerable  American, 
now  in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  resides  with  them,  rind  being  in 
possession  of  the  unimpaired  enjoyment  of  his  faculties,  is  blest 
at  witnessing  the  reputation,  arrd  partaking  in  the  prosperity  of 
such  a  son. 


XIV.— EARL  GREY, 
Vol.  VII.  for  1804-5. 

This  nobleman  died  some  time  since,  and  has  been  succeeded 
by  his  eldest  son  Charles,  late  knight  of  the  shire  for  Northum- 
berland, a  Secretary  of  State  during  the  late  administration,  &c. 

It  has  been  said,  p.  81,  that  Earl  (then  Lieutenant-colonel) 
Grey,  accompanied  General  Hodgson,  and  commanded  the  98! h 
regiment  of  foot,  at  the  capture  of  Belleisle.  We  have  been  since 
assured,  by  the  best  authority,  that  he  was  unable  to  attend  his 
battalion  thither,  in  consequence  of  bad  health,  and  that  the  regi- 
ment was  commanded  by  Major,  now  General,  Leland,  when  that 
fortress  surrendered  to  the  British  arms, 
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XV.— MR,  HOBHOUSE. 
Vol.  IX.  for  1807.     (See  page  101.) 

This  gentleman,  who  represented  Grampound  in  the  former 
parliament,  was  returned  for  Hindon  to  the  present. 

Jn  1/92,  he  entered  the  field  of  controversy  against  Di*.  Ran- 
dolph, by  the  publication  of  an  answer  to  his  "  Scriptural  Re- 
vision." 

XVI.— MR.  M1TFORD,  F.R.S. 

(See  page  226.) 

We  are  sorry  to  remark,  that  Colonel  Mitford  is  no  jbnger  a 
rrember  of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  having  been  succeeded  in  the 
representation  ef  the  borough  of  Beeralston,  by  the  Honourable 
Jocelyn  Percy.  The  ancient  militia  system,  founded  on  the  purest 
constitutional  principles,  will  lose  an  able,  advocate>  by  his  ab- 
sence, as  he  was  the  strenuous  opposer  of  every  innovation  in -re- 
spect to  a  grand  national  plan,  not  only  admirably  calculated  to 
provide  for  the  internal  defenee  of  the  country,  but  also  to  serve 
as  a  counterbalance  to  a  standing  army. 

We  rejoice,  however,  on  the  other  hand,  to  find  that  he  has  now 
published  "  The  History  of  Greece,  from  the  earliest  accounts  to 
the  death  of  Philip  king  of  Macedon,  in  four  volumes,  4to."  being 
a  new  edition,  revised  and  considerably  augmented,  of  the  three 
volumes  already  published,  together  with  one  entirely  new,  so  as 
-to  complete  at  once  the  epoch  and  the  series. 


XVI T.— LORD  BARHAM. 

(See  page  24p.) 

Although  this  nobleman  has  retired  from  the  Admiralty,  yet  he 
still  acts  as  one  of  the  Board,  for  examining  the  improvements  sug- 
gested by  the  naval  commissioners. 
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XVIII.— EARL  OF  ELGIN. 
Vol.  IX.  for  1806-7.     (See  page  258.) 

This  nobleman  has  lately  gratified  the  public  with  a  display  of 
his  fine  statues  brought  from  the  Greek  Islands  and  the  shores  of 
Asia  Minor. 

At  the  general  election  in  1806,  he  was  re-elected  one  of  the 
Peers  of  Scotland,  on  which  occasion  he  stood  high  on  the  list  j 
but  in  1 807,  his  name  was  not  included  in  the  sixteen  representa- 
tive nobles. 


XIX.— DR.  STOCK, 

LORD    BISHOP    OP    KILLALA. 

(See  page  283.) 

This  Prelate  no  longer  sits  as  a  Peer  of  the  Imperial  Parliament, 
having  gone  out  by  rotation. 


XX.— LORD  COLLINGWOOD. 

Vol.  IX.  for  1 806-7-     (See  page  315.) 

We  have  been  lately  told  by  a  respectable  gentleman,  who  re- 
ceived the  information  from  his  own  mouth,  that  Lord  C.  left 
Newcastle,  when  he  first  went  to  sea,  with  forty  guineas  in  his 
pocket,  and  did  not  return  home  again,  until  after  the  expiration 
of  eighteen  years. 

We  are  happy  to  learn,  that  the  mind  of  this  noble  lord 
gradually  expands  with  his  fortune  and  his  honours.  He  has 
lately  subscribed  twenty  guineas  towards  a  monument  to  the  me- 
mory of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Moises,  M.A.  under  whom  he  was  edu- 
cated. His  lordship  has  also  presented  501.  to  the  Newcastle  In- 
firmary, JO/,  to  the  Dispensary,  and  101.  to  the  Charity  for  the 
delivery  of  poor  married  women  at  their  own  houses. 

1809-1810.  q  Q 
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XXI.— HJS  EXCELLENCY  JAMES  MONROE, 
Late  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  State?  of  America 

to  the  Court  of  St.  James's. 
Vol.  IX.  1SQ6-7.     (See  page  337.) 

This  gentleman,  after  concluding  a  provisional  treaty  with  the 
late  administration,  which  we  are  sorry  to  add  has  not  been  pro- 
ductive of  a  settlement  with  the  Trans-Atlantic  Continent,  has 
returned  to  his  native  country. 


XXII.— ROBERT  ft.  LIVINGSTONE, 

Late  Ambassador  from  America  to  the  French  Court. 
(See  page  385.) 

This  gentleman,  who  was  well  known  to  the  late  Mr.  Fox  as  a 
politician,  and  to  Mr.  Coke  of  Holkham,  &c.  as  an  agriculturist, 
Is  now  busied  in  improving  his  estates  iii  America  ;  he  has  made 
some  very  considerable  purchases  in  Louisiana,  and  has  conceived 
an  idea,  that  it  is  possible  to  navigate  against  the  stream  of  the 
Mississippi,  by  means  qf  vessels  provided  with  steam  engines. 
Some  of  his  countrymen,  however,  give  the  preference  to  the 
scheme  of  a  canal,  cut  parallel,  to  that  mighty  river ;  but  a  subject 
pf  such  magnitude,  however,  it  may  occupy  the  speculations  of 
the  present  age,  can  only  be  fully  completed  by  a  remote  pos- 
terity. 


XXIII.— REAR-ADMIBAL  SIR  EDWARD  PELLEW,  BAKT. 
Vol.  IX.  for  1606-7.     (See  page 401.) 

He  served  as  a  midshipman  on  .board  the  Alarm,  Captain  Stott, 
pn  which  occasion,  the  FTon.  Hugh,  afterwards  Lord  Hugh  Sey- 
mour, was  his   .-nessm; .  :\     He  was  afterwards  first  lieutenant  to 
HI  boar..       >  Apollo,  and  that  officer  having  been 
lie  fought  the  ship  gallantly,  and  was  afterwards 
on  ace  '       of  his  <••  induct  on  the  occasion. 
•xcelie.u  seaman,  even  while  a  captaiu,  he 
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took  care  never  to  order  a  man  to  do  what  he  himself  would  not. 
By  way  of  shewing  a  good  example,  therefore,  he  was  accustomed 
at  times,  when  the  mainsail  was  handed,  to  assume  the  post  of  ho- 
nour, he  himself  standing  at  the  weather-earl:'.;,  while  Mr.  Lar- 
com,  his  first  lieutenant,  was  statnm'd  at  r.i?  leewhVd  one. 

He  still  commands  on  board  the  Gulloden  gf  74  guns,  as.  admi- 
ral on  the  East  India  station. 


XXIV.— THE  RIGHT  HON-.  SIR  WILLIAM  SCOTT,  KT. 

One. of  theM.P'sj'for  the  University  of  Oxford,   Judge  of  the 

High  Court  of  Admiralty,  &c.  &c. 

Vol.  IX.     '(See  p.  522.)- 

As  we  have  beenat  some  pains  to  state  the  conduct  of  this  learned 
.Civilian,  in  respect  to  neutral  nations,  and  have  indeed  given  a  sum- 
mary report  of  the  merits  of  the  Swedish  captures,  ice.  it  appears 
"but  fair  to  present  the  reader  with  the  following  article,  from  which 
it  will  be  seen,  that  Sir  William,  when  a  proper  opportunity  pre- 
sents itself,  can  become  the  strenuous  asserter  of  neutral  rights. 

Anna,  A.  La  Ports,  Master. — Minutes  of  the  sentence  in  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty  of  England,  on  the  20th  day  of  Nov. 
1S05,  on  the  reserved  question  of  costs  and  damages,  the  ship 
and  cargo  having  been  restored. 

"  The  Right  Honourable  Sir  William  Scott,  Knt.  the  judge, 
observed — [Here  follows  the  statement  of  the  case,  and  of  certain 
points  in  judgment,  not  relevant  to  the  present  subject ;  after 
which  the  report  thus  proceeds :] — On  being  brought  here,  a 
claim  is  given  of  a  very  grave  nature,  by  General  William  L  ,  ,>n, 
fhs  Consul  of  the  United  States,  under  the  authority  of  h: 
cellency  James  Munroe,  Esq.  the  Ambassador,  as  being  taken  with- 
in the  territory  of  the  United  States :  this  has  been  much,  t  is- 
cussed,  and  charts  have  been  exhibited. 

"  The  vessel  is  said  to  have  been  captured  at  the  month  of  the 
Mississippi,  within  the  bounds  of  the  American  territory.  The 
general  rule  on  this  subject  is,  where  the  power  of  arms  is  limited, 
there  is  the  limitation  of  the  territory.  Since  fire-arms  have  been 
introduced,  three  miles  i$  considered  as  wjiere  the  territory  begins: 
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but,  it  has  been  said,  the  island  at  the  mouth,  of  the  Misissippi  ean- 
not  be  considered  as  territory,  being  merely  a  mud  island,  or  bank 
formed  by  trees,  washed  down  by  the  stream  ;  and  it  is  argued  to 
be,  in  fact,  no  appropriated  territory,  but  a  mere  accumulation  of 
earth  occasionally  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  shooting  birds, 
which  are  its  only  inhabitants.  It  is  argued,  therefore,  that  the 
American  territory  can  only  begin  at  Belleisle,  where  officers  were 
.formerly  established  by  the  Spaniards. 

"  I  am  of  a  different  opinion.  Clearly  these  islands  are  to  be 
considered  as  a  necessary  and  indispensable  part  of  the  American 
territory  j  for,  by  universal  courtesy  in  such  cases,  the  land 
formed  at  the  mouth  of  a  river,  be  the  quantity  of  the  eartK 
which  composes  it  great  or  small,  must  be  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  territory  from  which  its  elements  were  derived.  If  the 
course  of  a  river  carries  away  any  part  of  the  adjoining  land,  the 
rule  of  general  law  is,  that  it  still  remains  the  property  of  the 
former  owner;  it  would  be  so  even  if  such  a  removal  brought  it 
contiguous  to  the  property  of  another ;  but,  in  this  instance,  there 
is  no  other  person  to  advance  a  claim.  If  it  were  not  so  consi- 
dered, any  other  state  might  occupy,  embank,  and  build  fortresses 
upon  one  of  the  islands  ;  and,  in  that  case,  what  a  thorn  would 
this  be  in  the  side  of  America.  Other  nations  might  construct  forts 
there,  like  that  of  Belleisle,  and  the  passage  of  the  river  would  be 
no  longer  in  the  secure  possession  of  America  !  The  island  in 
question,  then,  must  be  considered  as  within  the  American  terri- 
tory, and  therefore  the  distance  from  the  shore  must  be  computed 
from  thence ;  and  this  vessel  was  captured,  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  the  evidence,  within  this  threshold,  as  it  were,  of  the  Ame- 
rican States. 

"  It  is  said,  the  pursuit  began  before  the  vessel  had  entered  the 
privileged  limits,  and  that,  although  you  may  not  begin  to  chase 
within  tht  neutral  limits,  you  may  pursue  there;  and  I  should 
be  inclined  to  conclude  with  that  view  of  the  case,  if  the  captor 
had  been  out  on  a  legal  cruise,  and  had  legally  summoned  the 
vessel  to  surrender,  and  the  capture  had  been  made  without  vio- 
lence. And  if  nothing  of  previous  misconduct  could  be  objected 
to  the  captor,  such  an  'excuse  might  possibly  be  held  good. 
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"  This  brings  me  to  a  part  of  the  case,  which  calls  for  great  v 
censure  on  the  captor.  Cruisers  have  no  right  to  station  them- 
selves in  a  neutral  river,  the  better  thereby  to  exercise  the  right  of 
capture.  That  this  privateer  did  so,  appears  from  her  own  log, 
and  they  are  not  to  be  justified  by  saying,  that  such  is  the  conduct 
of  king's  ships,  which  I  do  not  believe  to  be  true  in  point  of  fact ; 
but  if  it  were  so,  it  would  call  for  equal  censure  on  them." 

The  learned  judge  then  proceeds  to  notice  other  particulars,  and 
his  general  conclusion  is  thus  reported : 

"  1  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  in  every  part  of  this  trans- 
action there  is  misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  captor,  and  that  of  a 
gross  kind  ;  and  that  he  has  been  guilty  of  a  violation  of  terri- 
tory ;  and  that,  connecting  the  place  of  capture  with  his  conduct 
in  that  territory,  the  question  of  property  afforded  no  justification 
of  the  seizure.  I  should,  therefore,  fall  much  short  of  that  justice 
due  to /the  violated  rights  of  America,  as  well  as  to  those  of  the 
individual,  if  I  did  not  condemn  the  captor  in  costs  and  damages. 

"  The  court  accordingly  pronounced  the  ship  and  goods  to  have 
been  seized,  and  taken,  in  violation  of  the  territory  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  condemned  the  captor  in  costs  and  da- 
mages." 

Sir  William  Scott  has  lately  returned  from  Lisbon. 


XXIII.— RT.  HON.  SPENCER  PERCEVAL, 

Vol.  X.  Note  to  page  4(55, 

It  is  the  house  of  Ivery,  not  of  "  Ivestry,"  from  which  the  pre. 
$ent  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is  sprung. 


I  N  D  E  X. 


A. 

Abdaliah  Menou,  36?. 

America,  her  interest  nearly  the  same  with  that  of  England,  234;  Ler 

tawyers  fought  and  bled  during  the  revolutionary  war,  32 1. 
ANDREWS,  MR.  MILES   PETER,   his  memoirs,  5t'3  ;    is  educated  at 

Utrecht,  and  intended  to  be  sent  to  the  English  factory  at  Aleppo,  ib. 

exhibits  a  taste  for  poetry,  and  writes  for  the  stage,  524;  isiv,. 

member  for  Bewdle-y,  529  ;  becomes  a  great  gunpowder  merchant,, 

530 ;   speaks  in  parliament,  530,  531;   account  of  his  hous«  ami 

company,  53'J. 

B. 

Piar,  Uie  road  to  fortune,  328. 

Barwell,  the  late  Mr.  supports  Governor  Hastings-  in  India,  45  ;  re- 
turns home  with  an  immense  fortune,  note  to  46. 

BATRURST,  DR.  HENRY,  Bishop  of  Norwich,  anecdotes  of,  377 '» 
birth,  380  ;  education  and  £nt  preferment,  331;  obtains  a  mitre, 
382;  visitation  address,  383  ;  301h  of  January  sermon,  38 S  ;  conduct 
on  the  Catholic  question,  393  ;  maideu  speech,  3y4  ;  marriage,  400 ; 
character,  401. 

BERRY,  SIR  EDWARD,  account  of,  441;  birth,  448 ;  early  pursuits  in 
life,  449,  450. 

BURGESS,  DR.  BISHOP  ov  ST.  DAVID'S,  hb  memoirs,  1 ;  birth,  4; 
early  education,  5  ;  goes  to  Oxford  and  distinguishes  himself  there, 
6;  becomes  a  bachelor  of  divinity,  7  ;  publishes  a  sermon,  8  ;  writes 
egainst  slavery  and  the  slave  trade  ;  marries  Miss  Bright,  20  ;  takes 
the  degree  of  D.D.  21 ;  receives  a  letter  from  the  prime  minister, 
S'2;  becomes  a  Bishop,  ib.  preaches  a  30th  of  January  sermon  be- 
fore the  lords,  24 ;  value  of  the  see  of  St.  David's,  26 ;  list  of  Dr. 
B's.  works,  26,  27  (.See  also  Appendix). 
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C. 

Carlisle,  Earl  of,  distinguishes  himself  at  Eton,  407. 

CLINTON  GOVERNOR,  memoirs  of,  320 ;  birth  and  education,  as  de- 
tailed to  the  editor  by  a  celebrated  American  citizen,  322 ;  is  chosen 
Governor  of  New  York;  his  military  career,  324;  his  name  prove? 
fatal  to  a  spy,  325 ;  becomes  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  320. 

Canterbury,  the  See  of>  becomes  mctropolitical,  2. 

Clergy,  English  historical  account  of,  377. 

COCHRANE,  HON.  BASIL,  (See  Appendix). 

COCHRAM,  REAR  ADMIRAL,  Sir  A.  F.  account  of,  30S  ;  becomes  a 

Captain,  309;  services,  310,  311,  312;  marriage,  3 16 (See  also  Ap- 

1 
pendix). 

COCHRANE,  "LORD,  memoirs  of,  289;  passes  for  a  Lieutenant  m  the 

navy,  290;  becomes  a  Captain  and  distinguishes  himself,  291 ; 
stands  for  Honiton,  294,  and  for  Westminster,  299. 
COXE,  WILLIAM,  the  I\er.  his  memoirs,  28  ;  birth  and  education,  29; 
contemporaries,  30  ;  admitted  to  Deacon's  orders,  31 ;  makes  a  tour 
with  the  Marquis  of  Blanford,  the  Ead  of  Pembroke,  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  and  Mr.  Portman,  31  and  32  ;  becomes  an  author,  33-;  im- 
mensity of  his  labours,  34 ;  obtains  the  vicarago  of  Kingston,  35  ;  be- 
coin.es  a  Canon  of  Salisbury,  36. 

D. 

DAVID'S,  ST.  the  BISHOP  of,  his  memoirs,  1  (See  Dr.  Burgess). 

DAVY,  MR.  PROFESSOR,  his  life,  552  ;  repairs  to  Bristol,  556  ;  his  ex- 
periments, 559;  his  discovery  of  the  two  new  metals,  576. 

DEMPSTER,  MR.  GEORGE,  memoirs  of,  238;  was. born  in  Dundee, 
241  ;  educated  at  the  grammar  school,  242;  sent  to  the  University  of 
St.  Andrew's,  243  ;  becomes  a  member  of  the  College  of  Advocate-, 
244 ;  is  a  member  of  the  Poker  Club,  Sec,  ib.  of  the  Select  Society, 
245 ;  declines  practising  as  a  lawyer,  248  ;  becomes  a  member  of 
parliament,  249;  is  appointed  secretary  to  the  order  of  the  Thistle, 
ib.  acts  with;  the  Rockiugham  party,  250;  becomes  an  advocate  for 
the  extension  of  the  fisheries,  250,  251;  conduct  on  the  Regency 
question,  252;  resigns- his  seat,  254  ;  political  character,  ib.  private 
life,  255  ;  labours  for  the  advancement  of  the  fisheries,  257  ;  literary 
friends,  263  ;  literary  labours,  264 ;  melioration  of  his  own  estate, 
267  ;  teaches  his  countrymen  to  pack  their  salmon  in  ice,  Ib.  a  prayer iu 
the  language  of  Tully,  for  his-happiuess,  2tj8  (See  alsq  Appendix), 
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DUJCDO.NALD,  the  Earl  of,  his  memoirs,  275  ;  birth  and  earlj  pursuits, 
277 ;  marriage,  278  ;  discovers  the  virtues  of  an  extract  from  coats 
when  applied  to  ships  bottoms,  28 1 ;  recommends  salt  as  a  manure, 
233;  his  remarks  on  peat,  284;  his  substitute  for  gum  Senegal, 
287;  patent  for  purifying  hemp  and  flax,  287;  improvement  of  sail 
cloth,  288 ;  letter  to  discountenance  the"  story  of  his  own  death, 
2S9 ;  account  of  his  son  Lord  Cochrane,  ib.  (See  also  Appendix). 

E. 

Etonians,  celeb  rated  ones,  viz.  Earl  of  Carlisle  and  Mr.  Hare,  407; 
Duke  of  Leinster,  Marquis  of  Hertford,  Sir  James  Macdonald,  and 
Mr.  Fox,  409 ;  General  Fitzpatrick,  401. 

F. 

Fife,  Earl  of,  presides  at  the  Bamffshire  meeting,  which  passes  a 
vote  in  favour  of  the  Trial  by  Jury. 

FITZPATRICK,  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  GENERAL  RICHARD,  memoirs 
of,  40 1  ;  descent,  404 ;  account  of  his  father,  406  ;  education,  407  ; 
obtains  a  pair  of  colours  in  the  guards,  41 1  ;  becomes  a  member  of 
parliament,  413  ;  appears  in  the  field  as  second  to  Mr.  Fox,  414  •  is 
nominated  Secretary  at  War,  4l6;  a  manager  of  Has^ngs's  im- 
peachment, 418;  speech  relative  to  La  Fayette's  family,  420;  his 
poetry,  430. 

p'ox,  Charles,  his  verses  while  at  Eton,  407. 

FRANCIS,  SIR  PHILIP,  his  memoirs,  37 ;  his  birth,  38  ;  account  of  his 
father,  39  ;  education,  41  ;  repairs  to  India  in  a  high  capacity,  44; 
the  new  commissioners  are  opposed  by  Mr.  Hastings,  45  ;  Sir  Philip, 
theu  Mr.  Francis,  fights  a  duel,  47  ;  returns  to  England,  ib.  obtains  a 
seat  in  parliament,  49;  opposes  Mr.  Pitt,  ib.  and  Mr.  Dundas,  now 
Lord  Melville,  50  ;  assists  in  the  impeachment  of  Governor  Hast- 
ings, 51,  52,  53  ;  advocates  the  plan  for  a  reform  of  parliament,  60 ; 
is  attacked  by  his  friend  Mr.  Burke,  note  to  61  ;  stands  for  Tevvkes- 
bury,  62;  is  returned  for  Appleby,  04  ;  attacks  the  chimara  of  In- 
dian prosperity,  65 ;  declares  against  the  extension  of  our  Asiatic 
dominions,  67 ;  opposes  thanks  to  the  Marquis  of  Wellesley,  69  ; 
assists  in  the  abolition  of  the  slave  trade,  74;  exposes  its  enormi- 
ties, 80,  81  ;  proposes  a  plan  for  the  colonies,  86  ;  his  fidelity  to  his 
principles,  89  ;  his  generous  and  disinterested  efforts  in  buth  hemi« 
'^phcres,  90. 
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G. 

Galilean  church,  4, 

Geary,  Sir  William,  an  account  of,  note  to  541. 

GRANT,  SIR  WILLIAM,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  memoirs  of,  ^7;  birth 
ami  education,  199;  commences  his  oratorical  career,  200;  be- 
comes a  counsel,  201  ;  repairs  to  Canada,  202 ;  returns,  and  is  elected 
for  Shaftesbury,  203  ;  is  nominated  Chief  Justice  of  Chester,  ib.  first 
speech  in  parliament,  204 ;  opinion  relative  to  the  abatement  or 
continuance  of  the  impeachment,  212;  Quebeck  bill,  213;  is 
knighted,  216;  approves  of  an  union  with  Ireland,  217;  becomes 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  219;  defends  the  war  with  Spain,  229;  opposes 
the  impeachment  of  Lord  Melville,  23 1 . 

Gregory  the  Great,  his  connexion  with  England,  1. 

H. 

Hare,  Mr.  famous  for  his  verses  at  Eton,  47. 

Hastings,  Governor,  his  disputes  with  Mr.  Francis,  &c.  45,  46;  is 
recalled  by  the  Directors,  47 ;  displays  great  talents,  ib.  fights  a 
duel,  ib. 

Henry  VIII.  as  connected  with  the  Reformation,  3. 

HOLLAND,  LORD,  memoirs  of,  140;  account  of  his  family,  141 ;  is 
sent  to  Eton  and  Christchurch,  145  ;  travels  into  Italy,  ib.  his  maidcu 
speech  in  the  House  of  Peers,  146  ;  supports  the  Duke  of  Bedford, 
154  ;  opposes  the  suspension  of  the  habeas  corpus  act,  163  ;  visits 
the  learned  Mr.  Wafcttfield  in  the  K.  B.  prison,  note  to  166  ;  moves 
for  treating  with  the  French  government,  167;  protests  against  the 
decision  on  Lord  Melville's  trial,  170,  171;  attempts  to  meliorate 
the  debtor  and  creditor  code  of  laws,  173-4-5  ;  demise  of  Mr.  Fox 
and  its  consequsnces,  179;  Lord  II.  again  in  opposition,  181 ;  speaks 
relative  to  Spain,  188  ;  his  labours  and  character  as  an  autkor,  189, 
190,  191  ;  account  of  Lady  Holland,  196. 

HONYWOOD,  MR.  FILMER,  late  M.  P.  for  Kent,  an  account  of,  532  ; 
birth  and  education,  535;  the  political  principles  of  his  family,  536  _ 
lives  at  Hall-place,  537 ;  is  returned  first,  for  Steyning  in  Sussex,  538  ! 
next,  for  the  county  of  Kent,  53y ;  his  contests  for  the  representation, 
541,  542,  543;  triumphal  procession  to  Penenden  heath,  544. 

I.  J. 

India,  British,  account  of,  42. 

JAY,  MR.  CHIEF  JUSTICE,  memoirs  of,  232;  43  of  Freuch  extraction, 
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?34;  was  born  at  New  Rochelle,  in  Americs,  335;  education  and 
professional  pursuits,  ib.  is  sent  ambassador  to  Europe,  '236 ;  be- 
comes  Chief  Justice,  ib.  arrives  in  the  character  of  Envoy  extraordi- 
nary in  J  ondon,  237 ;  becomes  Governor  of  New  York,  on  his  re- 

*       i  r 
turn,  238. 

JOHNSTOXE,  THE  HONOURABLE  A.  CocHRANE,  316;  marries  Lady 
Georgiana  Hope,  317;  becomes  a  Governor  in  the  West  Indies,  ib. 
disputes  in  Dominica,  318 ;  acquittal  by  court-martial,  319  ;  parliar 
mentary  conduct,  320. 

K. 

Kent,  its  excellence,  533;  is  greatly  indebted  for  its  prosperity  to  the 
law  of  Gavelkind,  534 ;  the  lirst  county  in  the  kingdom  in  many 
points  of  view,  535 ;  has  resisted  the  combined  influence  of  the  crown 
and  clergy,  ib. 

Knatchbull,  Sir  Edward,  an  account  of,  note  to  5.40. 

L. 

J.  \KSDOWKE,  MARQUIS  of,  his  memoirs,  91 ;  dissertation  on  nobility, 
ib.  descent,  92;  account  of  his  father,  93;  his  spirited  conduct,  94; 
is  surrounded  by  men  of  talents,  95  ;  birth  of  the  present  Lord,  96 ; 
education,  ib.  travels  with  Sir  William  Green,  97  ;  is  returned  to 
parliament,  ib.  becomes  an  advocate  for  liberal  political  principles, 
98;  his  speeches  in  parliament,  100,  lOf,  102,  103;  repairs  to 
Ireland,  105  ;  succeeds  his  father,  ib.  is  fond  of  sailing,  106  ;  settles 
at  Southampton,  ib.  rebuilds  the  castle,  107;  constructs  a  sailing 
boat,  109;  marriage,  110;  person  and  dress,  ib. 

Lawyers,  the  American,  all  patriots,  34. 

Leeds,  late  Duke  of,  a  prologue  written  by  him  for  Mr.  Miles  Peter 
Andrews'?  comedy  of  "  Better  Late  than  Never,"  525. 

Leinster,  late  Duke  of,  educated  at  Eton,  409. 

LOTHIAN,  MARQUIS  of,  his  memoirs,  26S;  his  descent  illus- 
trious, 270;  birth  and  profession,  271  ;  serves  in  the  light  dra- 
goons, as  Lord  Newbottle,  272;  becomes  Earl  of  Ancram,  273;  re- 
turned one  of  the  sixteen  Peers  in  1784,  274;  votes  with  the  Prince 
on  the  Regency  question,  and  retires  to  the  country,  ib. 

Lutz,  Anthony,  who  took  the  Invincible  standard,  an  account  of, 
364. 

M. 

Macclesfield,  George  Parker,  Earl  of,  corrected  the  Julian  calendar, 
JiO. 
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Macdonald,  Sir  James,  409. 

Maida,  tiieiu.ro  of,  353;  the  battle  of,  3~ ,. 

Military  talents  of  the  English,  355. 

X. 

Napier  of  Marcliuton,  a  man  ennobled  by  nature,  280. 
IS'ORWICH,  Da.  BATHURST,  BISHOP  of,  his  memoir«;,377;  oi.taiiis  n\ 
mitre,  332  ;  his  charge,  383 ;  sermon,  388  ;  speech,  394. 

P. 

PERCEVAL,  RICJHT  HONOURABLE  SPEKCER,  memoirs  of,  464,  consi- 
dered as  ii  i.Mna'nce  Minister,  499;  conduct  respecting  the  slave 
trade,  501  ;  his  curates'  bill,  504;'  relinquishes  the  bar,  505;  hi*  pri- 
vate virtues,  ib. 

Peter's  pence,  first  levied  in  England,  2. 

Peterborough,  Charles  Earl  of,  an   able  General,  355. 

PETTY,  LORD  HENRY,  memoirs  of,  1 1 1 ;  educated  for  a  minister,  11?; 
is  put  to  Westminster,  ib.  repairs  to  Edinburgh,  113;  studies  at 
Cambridge,  114;  travels  abroad  with  Mr.  Dumont,  115;  elected 
for  Calne,  ib.  opposes  Mr.  Pitt,  1 16 ;  declares  himself  indignant  rela- 
tive to  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Todd  Jones,  1 19 ;  assists  in  the  impeach- 
ment of  J^ord  Melville,  124;  becomes  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, &c.  124,  125  ;  is  returned  for  Cambridge,  ib.  becomes  a  finan- 
cier, 127;  death  of  Mr.  Fox,  134;  dismission  of  the  new  ministry, 
135 ;  the  Ex-chancellor  of  tlie  Exchequer  faijs  in  hi?  ejection  at  Cam- 
bridge, 136 ;  marries,  13g. 

R. 

ROMILLY,  SIR  SAMUEL,  memoirs  of,  327;  birth  and  education,  329  ; 
brought  up  in  the  six  clerks  office,  330  ;  called  to  the  bar  ib.  ac- 
quires celebrity,  33 1 ;  becomes  the  friend  of  the  late  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  332;  visits  the  Continent,  333 ;  obtainsa  silk  gown,  334; 
liis  parliamentary  career,  335  ;  a  manager  on  the  impeachment  of 
Viscount  Melville,  344;  his  speech,  345;  joins  in  putting  down  the 
slave  trade,  346;  defends  the  ex-ministers,  347  ;  begins  a  reform  of 
the  criminal  code,  348,  349  (See  also  Appendix). 

Rupert,  Prince,  a  man  of  great  ability,  278. 

S. 

Scotch  law,  a  dissertation  on,  19". 
^cotlaud,  account  of,  238,  239. 
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Ship  building,  history  of,  441,  442,  443. 

Sicily,  history  of,  369. 

Sidmouth,  Lord,  the  contemporary  of  Dr.  Burgess,  5. 

Standard,  Invincible,  taken,  365. 

Stanhope,  James,  Earl  of,  a  good  officer,  355. 

Store*,  Anthony,  his  talents  displayed  at  Eton,  409. 

STUART,  GENERAL  SIR  JOHN,  memoirs  of,  353  ;  birth,  356 ;  educa- 
tion, 357 ;  obtains  an  ensign's  commission,  ib.  is  promoted  a 
field  officer,  358  ;  conduct  abroad,  359;  repairs  to  Minorca,  360; 
employed  in  the  invasion  of  Egypt,  36 1  ;  his  gallant  behaviour,  362, 
and  363;  is  praised  in  the  public  orders,  366;  becomes  a  Knight  of 
the  Crescent,  367;  visits  Constantinople,  368;  escapes  from  the 
plague,  ib.  invades  Calabria,  370;  fights  the  battle  of  Maida,  371  ; 
is  invested  with  the  order  of  the  Bath,  376;  is  appointed  Lieutenant 
Governor  of  Grenada,  377. 

STURT,  CHARLES,  esq.  memoirs  of,  508 ;  birth  and  family,  509 ;  goes  to 
sea  as  a  midshipman,  510;  lights  a  pitched  battle  with  a  Royal  Duke, 
511;  institutes  an  enquiry  respecting  the  Ferrol  expedition,  512; 
resides  at  Brownsea-castle,  5 13  ;  is  still  fond  of  the  sea,  514 ;  rescues 
the  crew  of  a  vessel  from  destruction,  ib.  obtains  an  honorary  im-dal 
from  the  Humane  Society,  ib.  is  himself  exposed  to  the  most  immi- 
nent danger,  616;  his  struggles  for  his  life,  518;  is  saved  from  death, 
520;  prosecutes  the  Marquis  of  Blanford  for  crim.  con.  52 1  ;  visits 
the  Continent,  and  is  unjustly  detained,  522 ;  is  transferred  tea  dim- 
geon  in  Alsace,  and  his  rigorous  treatment  there,  ib. 
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